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The  novel  which  follows  is  upon  a  plan  different  from  any  other  that  the 
author  has  ever  written,  although  it  is  perhaps  the  most  legitimate  which 
relates  to  this  kind  of  light  literature. 

It  is  intended,  in  a  word — celehrare  domestica  facta — to  give  an  imitation 
of  the  shifting  manners  of  our  own  time,  and  paint  scenes,  the  originals  of 
which  are  daily  passing  round  us,  so  that  a  minute's  observation  may  com-^ 
pare  the  copies  with  the  originals.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  style  of 
composition  was  adopted  by  the  author  rather  from  the  tempting  circum- 
stance of  its  offering  some  novelty  in  his  compositions,  and  avoiding  worn- 
out  characters  and  positions,  than  from  the  hope  of  rivalling  the  many 
formidable  competitors  who  have  already  won  deserved  honours  in  this 
department.  The  ladies,  in  particular,  gifted  by  nature  with  keen  powers 
of  observation  and  light  satire,  have  been  so  distinguished  by  these  works 
of  talent  that,  reckoning  from  the  authoress  of  Evelina  to  her  of  Marriage, 
a  catalogue  might  be  made,  including  the  brilliant  and  talented  names  of 
Edgeworth,  Austin,  Charlotte  Smith,  and  others,  whose  success  seems  to 
have  appropriated  this  province  of  the  novel  as  exclusively  their  own.  It 
was  therefore  with  a  sense  of  temerity  that  the  author  intruded  upon  a 
species  of  composition  which  had  been  of  late  practised  with  such  distin- 
guished success.  This  consciousness  was  lost,  however,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  for  novelty,  without  which,  it  was  much  to  be  apprehended, 
such  repeated  incursions  on  his  part  would  nauseate  the  long-indulgent 
public  at  the  last. 

The  scene  chosen  for  the  author's  little  drama  of  modern  life  was  a 
mineral  spring,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  both  divisions  of  Britain,  and 
which  are  supplied  with  the  usual  materials  for  redeeming  health,  or 
driving  away  care.  The  invalid  often  finds  relief  from  his  complaints,  less 
from  the  healing  virtues  of  the  Spaw  itself,  than  because  his  system  of 
ordinary  life  undergoes  an  entire  change,  in  his  being  removed  from  his 
ledger  and  account-books — from  his  legal  folios  and  progresses  of  title-deeds 
— from  his  counters  and  shelves — from  whatever  else  forms  the  main  source 
of  his  constant  anxiety  at  home,  destroys  his  appetite,  mars  the  custom  of 
his  exercise,  deranges  the  digestive  powers,  and  clogs  up  the  springs  of  life. 
Thither,  too,  comes  the  saunterer,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  that  wearisome 
attendant  himself;  and  thither  come  both  males  and  females,  who,  upon  a 
different  principle,  desire  to  make  themselves  double. 

The  society  of  such  places  is  regulated,  by  their  very  nature,  upon  a 
scheme  much  more  indulgent  than  that  which  rules  the  world  of  fashion, 
and  the  narrow  circles  of  rank  in  th©  metropolis.    The  titles  of  rank,  birth, 
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and  fortune,  are  received  at  a  watering-place,  without  any  very  strict  in- 
vestigation, as  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  preferred  ;  and 
as  the  situation  infers  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  and  sociability  for  the 
time,  so,  to  whatever  heights  it  may  have  been  carried,  it  is  not  understood 
to  imply  any  duration  beyond  the  length  of  the  season.  No  intimacy  can 
be  supposed  more  close  for  the  time,  and  more  transitory  in  its  endurance, 
than  that  which  is  attached  to  a  watering-place  acquaintance.  The  novelist, 
therefore,  who  fixes  upon  such  a  scene  for  his  tale,  endeavours  to  display  a 
species  of  society,  where  the  strongest  contrast  of  humorous  characters 
and  manners  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  and  illustrate  each  other  with  less 
violation  of  probability,  than  could  be  supposed  to  attend  the  same  mis- 
cellaneous assemblage  in  any  other  situation. 

In  such  scenes,  too,  are  frequently  mingled  characters,  not  merely  ridi- 
culous, but  dangerous  and  hateful.  The  unprincipled  gamester,  the  heart- 
less fortune-hunter,  all  those  who  eke  out  their  means  of  subsistence  by 
pandering  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  rich  and  gay — who  drive,  by  their 
various  arts,  foibles  into  crimes,  and  imprudence  into  acts  of  ruinous  mad- 
ness, are  to  be  found  where  their  victims  naturally  resort,  with  the  same 
certainty  that  eagles  are  gathered  together  at  the  place  of  slaughter.  By 
this  the  author  takes  a  great  advantage  for  the  management  of  his  story, 
particularly  in  its  darker  and  more  melancholy  passages.  The  impostor, 
the  gambler,  all  who  live  loose  upon  the  skirts  of  society,  or,  like  vermin, 
thrive  by  its  corruptions,  are  to  be  found  at  such  retreats,  when  they  easily, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  mingle  with  these  dupes,  who  might  otherwise 
have  escaped  their  snares.  But,  besides  those  characters  who  are  actually 
dangerous  to  society,  a  well-frequented  watering-place  generally  exhibits 
for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  and  the  perplexity  and  amazement  of 
the  more  inexperienced,  a  sprinkling  of  persons  called  by  the  newspapers 
eccentric  characters — individuals,  namely,  who,  either  from  some  real 
derangement  of  their  understanding,  or,  much  more  frequently,  from  an 
excess  of  vanity,  are  ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  some  strik- 
ing peculiarity  in  dress  or  address,  conversation  or  manners,  and  perhaps 
in  all.  These  affectations  are  usually  adopted,  like  Drawcansir's  extrava- 
gances, to  show  they  dare^  and,  I  must  needs  say,  those  who  profess  them 
are  more  frequently  to  be  found  among  the  English,  than  among  the  natives 
of  either  of  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  united  kingdoms.  The  reason 
probably  is,  that  the  consciousness  of  wealth,  and  a  sturdy  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, which  generally  pervade  the  English  nation,  are,  in  a  few  indi- 
viduals, perverted  into  absurdity,  or  at  least  peculiarity.  The  witty 
Irishman,  on  the  contrary,  adapts  his  general  behaviour  to  that  of  the  best 
society,  or  that  which  he  thinks  such  ;  nor  is  it  any  part  of  the  shrewd 
Scot's  national  character  unnecessarily  to  draw  upon  himself  public  atten- 
tion. These  rules,  however,  are  not  without  their  exceptions  ;  for  we  find 
men  of  every  country  playing  the  eccentric  at  these  independent  resorts 
of  the  gay  and  the  wealthy,  where  every  one  enjoys  the  license  of  doing 
what  is  good  in  his  own  eyes. 

It  scarce  needed  these  obvious  remarks  to  justify  a  novelist's  choice  of  a 
watering-place  as  the  scene  of  a  fictitious  narrative.  Unquestionably  it 
affords  every  variety  of  character,  mixed  together  in  a  manner  which 
cannot,  without  a  breach  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  exist  elsewhere ; 
neither  can  it  be  denied  that,  in  the  concourse  which  such  miscellaneous 
collections  of  persons  afford,  events  extremely  different  from  those  of  the 
quiet  routine  of  ordinary  life  may,  and  often  do,  take  place. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  a  mine  be  in  itself  rich  and  easily  acces- 
sible ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  engineer  who  explores  it  should  himself,  in 
mining  phrase,  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country y  and  possess  the 
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skill  necessary  to  work  it  to  advantage.  In  this  respect  the  author  of  St 
Bonan's  Well  could  not  be  termed  fortunate.  His  habits  of  life  had  not 
led  him  much,  of  late  years  at  least,  into  its  general  or  bustling  scenes, 
nor  had  he  mingled  often  in  the  society  which  enables  the  observer  to 
''  shoot  folly  as  it  flies."  The  consequence  perhaps  was,  that  the  characters 
wanted  that  force  and  precision  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  writer  who 
is  tamillarly  acquainted  with  his  subject.  The  author,  howevei',  had  the 
satisfaction  to  chronicle  his  testimony  against  the  practice  of  gambling,  a 
vice  which  the  devil  has  contrived  to  render  all  his  own,  since  it  is  deprived 
of  whatever  pleads  an  apology  for  other  vices,  and  is  founded  entirely  on 
the  cold-blooded  calculation  of  the  most  exclusive  selfishness.  The  char- 
acter of  the  traveller,  meddling,  self-important,  and  what  the  ladies  call 
fussing,  but  yet  generous  and  benevolent  in  his  purposes,  was  partly  taken 
from  nature.  The  story,  being  entirely  modern,  cannot  require  much  ex- 
planation, after  what  has  been,  here  given,  either  in  the  shape  of  notes,  or 
a  more  prolix  introduction. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  English  critics,  in  many  instances,  though 
Bone  of  great  influence,  pursued  St  Ronan's  Well  with  hue  and  cry,  many 
of  the  fraternity  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  author  had  exhausted 
himself,  or,  as  the  technical  phrase  expresses  it,  written  himself  out ;  and 
as  an  unusual  tract  of  success  too  often  provokes  many  persons  to  mark 
and  exaggerate  a  slip  when  it  does  occur,  the  author  was  publicly  accused, 
in  prose  and  verse,  of  having  committed  a  literary  suicide  in  this  unhappy 
attempt.  The  voices,  therefore,  were,  for  a  time,  against  St  Ronan's  on 
the  Southern  side  of  the  Tweed. 

In  the  author's  country  it  was  otherwise.  Many  of  the  characters  were 
recognised  as  genuine  Scottish  portraits,  and  the  good  fortune  which  had 
hitherto  attended  the  productions  of  the  Author  of  Waverley  did  not 
desert,  notwithstanding  the  ominous  vaticinations  of  its  censurers,  this 
new  attempt,  although  out  of  his  ordinary  style. 


Abbotsford,  Isf  Felrvury  1832. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AN   OLD-WORLD  LANDLADY. 

But  to  make  up  my  tale. 
She  breweth  good  ale, 
And  thereof  maketh  sale. 

Skblton. 

Although  few,  if  any,  of  the  countries  of  Europe  have  increased 
so  rapidly  in  wealth  and  cultivation  as  Scotland  during*  the  last  half- 
century,  Sultan  Mahmoud's  owls  might  nevertheless  have  found  in 
Caledonia,  at  any  term  within  that  flourishing"  period,  their  dowery 
of  ruined  villages.  Accident  or  local  advantages  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, transferred  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  hamlets  from  the 
situations  which  their  predecessors  chose,  with  more  respect  to 
security  than  convenience,  to  those  in  which  their  increasing  in- 
dustry and  commerce  could  more  easily  expand  itself;  and  hence 
places  which  stand  distinguished  in  Scottish  history,  and  which 
figure  in  David  MTherson's  excellent  historical  map,  can  now  only 
be  discerned  from  the  wild  moor  by  the  verdure  which  clothes  their 
site,  or,  at  best,  by  a  few  scattered  ruins,  resembling  pinfolds,  which 
mark  the  spot  of  their  former  existence. 

The  little  village  of  St  Ronan's,  though  it  had  not  yet  fallen  into 
the  state  of  entire  oblivion  we  have  described,  was,  about  twenty 
years  since,  fast  verging  towards  it.  The  situation  had^  something 
in  it  so  romantic  that  it  provoked  the  pencil  of  every  passing  tourist ; 
and  we  will  endeavour,  therefore,  to  describe  it  in  language  which 
can  scarcely  be  less  intelligible  than  some  of  their  sketches,  avoiding-, 
however,  for  reasons  which  seem  to  us  of  weight,  to  give  any  more 
exact  indication  of  the  site,  than  that  it  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Forth,  and  not  above  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  English  frontier. 

A  river  of  considerable  magnitude  pours  its  streams  through  a 
narrow  vale,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  miles  to  a  fourth  of  that 
distance,  and  which,  being  composed  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  is,  and  has 
long  been,  enclosed,  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  cultivated  with 
all  the  skill  of  Scottish  agriculture.  Either  side  of  this  valley  is 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which,  on  the  right  in  particular,  may 
,be  almost  termed  mountains.    Little  brooks  arising  in  these  ridges 
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and  findinjg'  their  way  to  the  river,  offer  each  its  own  little  vale  to  the 
industry  of  the  cultivator.  Some  of  them  bear  fine  larg^e  trees,  which 
have  as  yet  escaped  the  axe,  and  upon  the  sides  of  most  there  are 
scattered  patches  and  fring'es  of  natural  copsewood,  above  and  around 
which  the  banks  of  the  stream  arise,  somewhat  desolate  in  the  colder 
months,  but  in  summer  g^lowing*  with  dark-purple  heath,  or  with  the 
g'oklen  lustre  of  the  broom  and  gorse.  This  is  a  sort  of  scenery 
peculiar  to  those  countries  which  abound,  like  Scotland,  in  hills  and 
in  streams,  and  where  the  traveller  is  ever  and  anon  discovering"  in 
some  intricate  and  unexpected  recess  a  simple  and  sylvan  beauty, 
which  pleases  him  the  more,  that  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  his  own 
property  as  the  first  discoverer. 

In  one  of  these  recesses,  and  so  near  its  opening"  as  to  command 
the  prospect  of  the  river,  the  broader  valley,  and  the  opposite  cliain 
of  hills,  stood,  and,  unless  neg"lect  and  desertion  have  completed  their 
work,  still  stands,  the  ancient  and  decayed  villag-e  of  St  Ronan's. 
The  site  was  sing-ularly  picturesque,  as  the  stragg-ling  street  of  the 
villag'e  ran  up  a  very  steep  hill,  on  the  side  of  which  were  clustered, 
as  it  were,  upon  little  terraces,  the  cottag'es  which  composed  the 
place,  seeming,  as  in  the  Swiss  towns  on  the  Alps,  to  rise  above  each 
other  towards  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which  continued  to  occupy 
the  crest  of  the  eminence,  and  the  strength  of  which  had  doubtless 
led  the  neighbourhood  to  assemble  under  its  walls  for  protection.  It 
must,  indeed,  have  been  a  place  of  formidable  defence;  for,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  town,  its  walls  rose  straight  up  from  the  verge 
of  a  tremendous  and  rocky  precipice,  whose  base  was  washed  b}^  St 
Roman's  burn,  as  the  brook  was  entitled.  On  the  southern  side, 
where  the  declivity  was  less  precipitous,  the  ground  had  been  care- 
fully levelled  into  successive  terraces,  which  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  were,  or  rather  had  been,  connected  by  staircases  of 
stone,  rudely  ornamented.  In  peaceful  periods  these  terraces  had 
been  occupied  by  the  gardens  of  the  Castle,  and  in  times  of  siege 
they  added  to  its  security,  for  each  couimanded  the  one  immediately 
below  it,  so  that  they  could  be  separately  and  successively  defended, 
and  all  were  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  place  itself— a  massive* 
square  tower  of  the  largest  size,  surrounded,  as  usual,  by  lower 
buildings,  and  a  high  embattled  wall.  On  the  northern  side  arose  a 
considerable  mountain,  of  which  the  descent  that  lay  between  the 
eminence  on  which  the  Castle  was  situated  seemed  a  detached  portion, 
and  which  had  been  improved  and  deepened  by  three  successive  huge 
trenches.  Another  very  deep  trench  was  drawn  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance  from  the  east,  where  the  principal  gateway  formed  the 
termination  of  the  street,  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  ascended  from 
the  village,  and  this  last  defence  completed  the  fortifications  of  the 
tower. 

In  the  ancient  gardens  ^  of  the  Castle,  and  upon  all  sides  of  it 
excepting  the  western,  which  was  precipitous,  large  old  trees  had 
found  root,  mantling  the  rock  and  the  ancient  and  ruinous  walls 
with  their  dusky  verdure,  and  increasing  the  effect  of  the  shattered 
pile  which  towered  up  from  the  centre. 

Seated  on  the  threshold  of  this  ancient  pile,  where  the  "proud 
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porter"  had  in  former  days  "rear'd  himself,"^  a  stran^irer  liad  a 
complete  and  commanding'  view  of  the  decayed  villag-e,  the  houses 
of  wliicli,  to  a  fanciful  imag-ination,  might  seem  as  if  they  had  heen 
suddenly  arrested  in  hurrying*  down  the  precipitous  hill,  and  fixed 
as  if  by  magic  in  the  whimsical  arrangement  which  they  now  pre- 
sented.   It  was  like  a  sudden  pause  in  one  of  Amphion's  country- 
dances,  when  the  Imts  which  were  to  form  the  future  Thebes  were 
jigging-  it  to  his  lute.     But,  with  such  an  observer,  the  melancholy 
excited  by  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  village  soon  overcame  all 
the  lighter  frolics  of  the  imagination.     Originally  constructed  on 
the  humble  plan  used  in  the  building"  of  Scotch  cottag-es  about  a 
century  ago,  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been  long*  deserted;  and 
their  fallen   roofs,  blackened  g'ables,  and  ruinous  walls,  showed 
Desolation's  triumph  over  Poverty.     On   some  huts  the  rafters, 
varnished  with  soot,  were  still  standing*,  in  whole  or  in  part,  like 
skeletons,  and  a  few,  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  thatch,  seemed 
still  inhabited,  tliough  scarce  habitable ;  for  the  smoke  of  the  peat- 
tires,  which  prepared  the  huiftble  meal  of  the  ind welters,  stole  up- 
wards, not  only  from  the  chimneys,  its  reg'ular  vent,  but  from  various 
other  crevices  in  the  roofs.    Nature,  in  the  meanwhile,  always  chang- 
ing, but  renewing  as  she  changes,  was  supplying*,  1)y  the  power  of 
veg*etation,  the  fallen  and  decaying  marks  of  human  labour.     Small 
pollards,  which  had  been  formerly  planted  around  the  little  g*ardens, 
had  now  waxed  into  huge  and  high  forest-trees ;  the  fruit-trees  had 
extended  their  branches  over  the  verges  of  the  little  yards,  and  the 
hedges  had  shot  up  into  huge  and  irregular  bushes;  while  quantities  of 
dock  and  nettles  and  hemlock,  hiding  the  ruined  walls,  were  busily  con- 
verting the  whole  scene  of  desolation  into  a  picturesque  forest  bank. 
Two  houses  in  St  Ronan's  were  still  in   something*  like^  decent 
repair  ;  places  essential— the  one  to  the  spiritual  weal  of  tl^e  inhabit- 
ants, the  other  to  the  accommodation  of  travellers.    These  were  the 
clerg-yman's  manse  and  the  village  inn.    Of  the  former  we  need  only 
say  that  it  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  by  v\;hich  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Scotland  seem  to  proceed  in  lodging^  their 
clergy,  not  only  in  the  cheapest,  but  in  the  ugliest  and  most  incon- 
venient house  which  the  genius  of  masonry  can  contrive.    It  had  the 
usual  number  of  chimneys — two,  namely — rising  like  asses'  ears  at 
either  end,  which  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed 
as  ill  as  usual.     It  had  all  the  ordinary  leaks  and  inlets  to  the  fury 
of  the  elements,  which  usually  form  the  subject  of  the  complaints  of 
a  Scottish  incumbent  to  his  brethren  of  the  presbytery ;  and,  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  the  clergyman  being  a  bachelor,  the  pigs  had  un- 
molested admission  to  the  garden  and  courtyard,  broken  windov/s 
were  repaired  with  brown  paper,  and  the  disordered  and  squalid 
appearance  of  a  low  farmhouse,  occupied  by  a  bankrupt  tenant, 
dishonoured  the  dwelling  of  one  who,  besides  his  clerical  character, 
was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  though  a  little  of  a  humorist. 

Beside  the  manse  stood  the  kirk  of  St  Ronan's,  a  little  old  mansion 
with  a  clay  floor,  and  an  assemblage  of  wretched  pews,  originally  of 

1  See  the  old  ballad  of  Kins"  Estmere,  in  Pjsrcy's  Relicxic^^, 
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carved  oak,  but  heedfuUy  clouted  with  white  fir-deal.  But  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  church  was  eleg-ant  in  the  outline,  having  been 
built  in  Catholic  times,  when  we  cannot  deny  to  the  forms  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  that  grace,  which,  as  good  Protestants,  we  refuse 
to  their  doctrine.  The  fabric  hardly  raised  its  grey  and  vaulted  roof 
among  the  crumbling  hills  of  mortality  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
and  was  indeed  so  small  in  size,  and  so  much  lowered  in  height  by 
the  graves  on  the  outside,  which  ascended  half-way  up  the  low  Saxon 
windows,  that  it  might  itself  have  appeared  only  a  funeral  vault,  or 
mausoleum  of  larger  size.  Its  little  square  tower,  with  the  ancient 
belfry,  alone  distinguished  it  from  such  a  monument.  But  when 
the  grey-headed  beadle  turned  the  keys  with  his  shaking  hand,  the 
antiquary  was  admitted  into  an  ancient  building,  which,  from  the 
style  of  its  architecture,  and  some  monuments  of  the  Mowbrays  of 
St  Ronan's,  which  the  old  man  was  accustomed  to  point  out,  was 
generally  conjectured  to  be  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 

These  Mowbrays  of  St  Ronan's  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time  a 
very  powerful  family.  They  were  allied  to,  and  friends  of,  the  house 
of  Douglas,  at  the  time  when  the  overgrown  power  of  that  heroic 
race  made  the  Stewarts  tremble  on  the  Scottish  throne.  It  followed 
that,  when,  as  our  old  naif  historian  expresses  it,  "  no  one  dared  to 
strive  with  a  Douglas,  nor  yet  with  a  Douglas's  man,  for  if  he  did,  he 
was  sure  to  come  by  the  waur,"  the  family  of  St  Ronan's  shared  their 
prosperity,  and  became  lords  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  rich  valley 
of  which  their  mansion  commanded  the  prospect.  But  upon  the 
turning  of  the  tide,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  they  became  despoiled 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  fair  acquisitions,  and  succeeding  events 
reduced  their  importance  still  farther.  Nevertheless,  they  were,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still  a  family  of  considerable 
note ;  and  Sir  Reginald  Mowbray,  after  the  unhappy  battle  of  Dun- 
bar, distinguished  himself  by  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  Castle 
against  the  arms  of  Cromwell,  who,  incensed  at  the  opposition  which 
he  had  unexpectedly  encountered  in  an  obscure  corner,  caused  the  for- 
tress to  be  dismantled,  and  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

After  this  catastrophe  the  old  Castle  was  abandoned  to  ruin ;  but 
Sir  Reginald,  when,  like  Allan  Ramsay's  Sir  WilHam  Worthy,  he  re- 
turned after  the  Revolution,  built  himself  a  house  in  the  fashion  of 
that  later  age,  which  he  prudently  suited  in  size  to  the  diminished 
fortunes  of  his  family.  It  was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  vil- 
lage, whose  vicinity  was  not  in  those  days  judged  any  inconvenience, 
upon  a  spot  of  ground  more  level  than  was  presented  by  the  rest  of 
the  acclivity,  where,  as  we  said  before,  the  houses  were  notched,  as  it 
were,  into  the  side  of  the  steep  bank,  with  little  more  level  ground 
about  them  than  the  spot  occupied  by  their  site.  But  the  Laird's 
house  had  a  court  in  front  and  a  small  garden  behind,  connected 
with  another  garden,  which,  occupying  three  terraces,  descended,  in 
emulation  of  the  orchards  of  the  old  Castle,  almost  to  the  banks  of 
the  stream. 

The  family  continued  to  inhabit  this  new  messuage  until  about 
fifty  years  before  the  commencement  of  our  history,  when  it  was 
much"  damaged  by  a  casual  fire ;  and  the  Laird  of  the  daj^,  having 
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just  succeeded  to  a  more  pleasant  and  commodious  dwelling  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  village,  determined  to  abandon 
the  habitation  of  his  ancestors.  As  he  cut  down  at  the  same  time  an 
ancient  rookery  (perhaps  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  migration), 
it  became  a  common  remark  among  the  country  folk,  that  the  decay 
of  St  Ronan's  began  when  Laird  Lawrence  and  the  crows  flew  ofi*. 

The  deserted  mansion,  however,  was  not  consigned  to  owls  and 
birds  of  the  desert ;  on  the  contrary,  for  many  years  it  witnessed 
more  fun  and  festivity  than  when  it  had  been  the  sombre  abode  of  a 
grave  Scottish  Baron  of  "  auld  lang  syne."  In  short,  it  was  con- 
verted into  an  inn,  and  marked  by  a  huge  sign,  representing  on  the 
one  side  St  Ronan  catching  hold  of  the  devil's  game-leg  with  his 
Episcopal  crook,  as  the  story  may  be  read  in  his  veracious  legend, 
and  on  the  other  the  Mowbray  arms.  It  was  by  far  the  best-fre- 
quented public-house  in  that  vicinity ;  and  a  thousand  stories  were 
told  of  the  revels  which  had  been  held  within  its  walls,  and  the  gam- 
bols achieved  under  the  influence  of  its  liquors.  All  this,  however, 
had  long  since  passed  away,  according  to  the  lines  in  my  frontis- 
piece. 

**  A  merry  place,  *twas  said,  in  days  of  yore ; 
But  something  ail'd  it  now — the  place  was  cursed." 

The  worthy  couple  (servants  and  favourites  of  the  Mowbray  family) 
who  first  kept  the  inn,  had  died  reasonably  wealthy,  after  long  carry- 
ing on  a  flourishing  trade,  leaving  behind  them  an  only  daughter. 
They  had  acquired  by  degrees  not  only  the  property  of  the  inn  itself, 
of  which  they  were  originally  tenants,  but  of  some  remarkably  good 
meadow-land  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  which,  when  touched  by  a  little 
pecuniary  necessity,  the  Lairds  of  St  Ronan's  had  disposed  of  piece- 
meal, as  the  readiest  way  to  portion  ofl"  a  daughter,  procure  a  com- 
mission for  the  younger  son,  and  the  like  emergencies.  So  that  Meg 
Dods,  when  she  succeeded  to  her  parents,  was  a  considerable  heiress, 
and,  as  such,  had  the  honour  of  refusing  three  topping  farmers,  two 
bonnet-lairds,  and  a  horse-couper,  who  successively  made  proposals 
to  her. 

Many  bets  were  laid  on  the  horse-couper's  success,  but  the  know- 
ing ones  were  taken  in.  Determined  to  ride  the  fore-horse  herself, 
Meg  would  admit  no  helpmate  who  might  soon  assert  the  rights  of  a 
master ;  and  so,  in  single  blessedness,  and  with  the  despotism  of 
Queen  Bess  herself,  she  ruled  all  matters  with  a  high  hand,  not  only 
over  her  men-servants  and  maid  -  servants,  but  over  the  stranger 
within  her  gates,  who,  if  he  ventured  to  oppose  Meg's  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure,  or  desired  to  have  either  fare  or  accommodation  diff'e- 
rent  from  that  which  she  chose  to  provide  for  him,  was  instantly 
ejected  with  that  answer  which  Erasmus  tells  us  silenced  all  com- 
plaints in  the  German  inns  of  his  time,  Qucere  aliiid  hospitium;'^ 
or,  as  Meg  expressed  it,  "  Troop  aff*  wi'  ye  to  another  public."  As 
this  amounted  to  a  banishment  in  extent  equal  to  sixteen  miles  from 
Meg's  residence,  the  unhappy  party  on  whom  it  was  passed  had  no 

1  In  a  colloquy  of  Erasmus,  called  Diversaria,  there  is  a  very  unsavoury  description 
of  a  German  inn  of  the  period,  where  an  objection  of  the  guest  is  answered  in  the  man-» 
per  expressed  in  the  text— a  great  sign  of  want  of  competition  on  the  roa^. 
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other  refuse  save  by  deprecating*  the  wrath  of  his  landlady,  and  re- 
sif^ning"  himself  to  her  will.  It  is  but  justice  to  Meg"  Dods  to  state, 
that  though  hers  was  a  severe  and  almost  despotic  g-overnment,  it 
could  not  be  termed  a  tyranny,  since  it  was  exercised,  upon  the 
whole  for  the  good  of  the  subject. 

The  vaults  of  the  old  Laird's  cellar  had  not,  even  in  his  own  day, 
been  replenished  with  more  excellent  wines  ;  the  only  dilficulty  was 
to  prevail  on  Meg*  to  look  for  the  precise  liquor  you  chose  ; — to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  she  often  became  restiffwhen  she  thought  a 
company  had  had  "  as  much  as  did  them  good,"  and  refused  to  fur- 
nish any  more  supplies.  Then  her  kitchen  was  her  pride  and  glory ; 
she  looked  to  the  dressing  of  every  dish  herself,  and  there  were  some 
with  which  she  suffered  no  one  to  interfere.  Such  were  the  cock-a- 
leeky,  and  the  savoury  minced  collops,  which  rivalled  in  their  way 
even  the  veal  cutlets  of  our  old  friend  Mrs  Hall,  at  Ferrybridge. 
Meg's  table  linen,  bed-linen,  and  so  forth,  were  always  home-made, 
of  the  best  quality,  and  in  the  best  order ;  and  a  weary  day  was  that 
to  the  chambermaid  in  which  her  lynx  eye  discovered  any  neglect  of 
the  strict  cleanliness  which  she  constantly  enforced.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering Meg''s  country  and  calling",  we  were  never  able  to  account 
for  her  extreme  and  scrupulous  nicety,  unless  by  supposing*  that  it 
afforded  her  the  most  apt  and  frequent  pretext  for  scolding  her 
maids;  an  exercise  in  which  she  displayed  so  much  eloquence  and 
energy  tliat  we  must  needs  believe  it  to  have  been  a  favourite  one.^ 

We  have  only  farther  to  commemorate  the  moderation  of  Meg's 
reckonings,  which,  when  they  closed  the  banquet,  often  relieved  the 
apprehensions,  instead  of  saddening  the  heart,  of  the  rising  g-uest. 
A  shilling  for  breakfast,  three  sliiiling's  for  dinner,  including*  a  pint 
of  old  port,  eighteenpence  for  a  snug  supper— such  were  the  charges 
of  the  inn  at  St  Ronan's  under  this  landlady  of  the  olden  world,  even 
after  the  nineteenth  century  had  commenced ;  and  they  were  ever 
tendered  with  the  pious  recollection,  that  her  good  father  never 
charged  half  so  much,  but  these  weary  times  rendered  it  inipossible 
for  her  to  make  the  lawing*  less.^ 

Notwithstanding  all  these  excellent  and  rare  properties,  the  inn  at* 
St  Ronan's  shared  the  decay  of  the  village  to  which  it  belonged. 

1  This  circumstance  shows  of  itself  that  the  Meg  Dods  of  the  tale  cannot  be  identified 
with  her  iiaraesake  Jenny  Dods,  who  kept  the  inn  at  Howgate,  on  the  Peebles  road; 
for  Jennj',  far  different  from  our  lieroine,  was  unmatched  as  a  slattern. 

2  This  was  universally  the  case  in  Scotland  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  so  little  was 
charged  for  a  domestic's  living  when  the  author  became  first  acquainted  with  the  road, 
that  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence  was  sufficient  board  wages  for  a  man-servant,  when  a 
crown  would  not  now  answer  the  purpoi^e.  It  is  true,  the  cause  of  these  reasonable 
charges  rested  upon  a  principle  equally  unjust  to  the  landlord  and  inconvenient  to  the 
guest.  The  landlord  did  not  expect  to  make  anything  upon  the  charge  for  eating  which 
his  bill  contained,  in  consideration  of  which  the  guest  was  expected  to  drink  moro 
wine  than  might  be  convenient  or  agreeable  to  him,  "/or  the  good,*'  as  it  was  called, 
**  of  the  house."  The  landlord,  indeed,  was  willing  and  ready  to  assist,  in  this  duty, 
every  stranger  who  came  within  his  gates.  Otlier  things  were  in  proportion.  A 
charge  for  lodging,  fire,  and  candle,  was  long  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Scotland.  A  shil- 
ling to  the  housemaid  settled  all  such  considerations.  I  see,  from  memorandums  of 
179i>,  that  a  young  man,  with  two  ponies  and  a  serving-lad,  might  travel  fnmi  the 
house  of  one  Meg  Dods  to  another,  through  most  part  of  Scotland,  for  about  five  or 
gj;t  &hiiUnjgs  a-day, 

J 
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This  was  owing'  to  various  circumstances.  The  high-road  had  heen 
turned  aside  from  the  place,  the  steepness  of  the  street  heing*  murder 
(so  the  postilions  declared)  to  their  post-horses.  It  was  thought  that 
Meg's  stern  refusal  to  treat  them  with  liquor,  or  to  connive  at  their 
exchanging  for  porter  and  whisky  the  corn  which  should  feed  their 
cattle,  had  no  small  influence  on  the  opinion  of  those  respectable 
gentlemen,  and  that  a  little  cutting  and  levelling  would  have  made 
the  ascent  easy  enough;  but  let  that  pass.*  This  alteration  of  the 
highway  was  an  injury  which  Meg  did  not  easily  forgive  to  the  coun- 
try gentlemen,  most  of  whom  she  had  recollected  when  children. 
"  Their  fathers,"  she  said,  "  wad  not  have  done  the  like  of  it  to  a 
lone  woman."  Then  the  decay  of  the  village  itself,  which  had  for- 
merly contained  a  set  of  feuars  and  bonnet-lairds,  who,  under  the  name 
of  the  Chirupping  Club,  contrived  to  drink  two-penny,  qualified  with 
brandy  or  whisky,  at  least  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  was  some  small  loss. 

The  temper  and  manners  of  the  landlady  scared  away  all  cus- 
tomers of  that  numerous  class  who  will  not  allow  originality  to  be  an 
excuse  for  the  breach  of  decorum,  and  who,  little  accustomed,  per- 
haps, to  attendance  at  home,  love  to  play  the  great  man  at  an  inn, 
and  to  have  a  certain  number  of  bows,  deferential  speeches,  and 
[apologies,  in  answer  to  the  G~d— n  ye's  which  they  bestow  on  tlie 
house,  attendance,  and  entertainment.  Unto  those  who  commenced 
this  sort  of  barter  in  the  Clachan  of  St  Ronan's,  well  could  Mog 
Dods  pay  it  back,  in  their  own  coin ;  and  glad  they  were  to  escape 
from  the  house  with  eyes  not  quite  scratched  out,  and  ears  not  more 
deafened  than  if  they  had  been  within  hearing  of  a  pitched  battle. 

Nature  had  formed  honest  Meg  for  such  encounters ;  and  as  her 
noble  soul  delighted  in  them,  so  her  outward  properties  were  in  what 
Tony  Lumpkin  calls  a  concatenation  accordingly.  She  had  hair  of 
a  brindled  colour,  betwixt  black  and  grey,  which  was  apt  to  escape 
in  elf-locks  from  under  her  mutch  when  she  was  thrown  into  violent 
agitation —  long  skinny  hands,  terminated  by  stout  talons  — ^:rey 
eyes,  thin  lips,  a  robust  person,  a  broad,  though  flat  chest,  capital 
wmd,  and  a  voice  that  could  match  a  choir  of  fish-women.  She  was 
:iccustomed  to  say  of  herself  in  her  more  gentle  moods,  that  her  bark 
was  worse  than  her  bite;  but  what  teeth  could  have  matched  a 
tongue,  which,  when  in  full  career,  is  vouched  to  have  been  heard 
rrom  the  Kirk  to  the  Castle  of  St  Ronan's  ? 

These  notable  gifts,  however,  had  no  charms  for  the  travellers  of 
these  light  and  giddy-paced  times,  and  Meg's  inn  became  less  and 
|ess  frequented.  What  carried  the  evil  to  the  uttermost  was,  that  a 
tanciful  lady  of  rank  in  the  neighbourhood  chanced  to  recover  of 
i5orae  imaginary  complaint  by  the  use  of  a  mineral  well  about  a  mile 
i^nd  a  half  from  the  village ;  a  fashionable  doctor  was  found  to  write 
:in  analysis  of  the  healing  waters,  with  a  list  of  sundry  cures ;  a  spe- 
culative builder  took  land  in  feu,  and  erected  lodging-houses,  shops, 
^nd  even  streets.  At  length  a  tontine  subscription  was  obtained  to 
srect  an  inn,  which,  for  the  more  grace,  was  called  a  hotel,  and  so 
the  desertion  of  Meg  Dods  became  general.^ 

1  See  Note  A.    JBuilding-Feus  in  Scotland* 
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She  had  still,  however,  her  friends  and  wellwishers,  many  of 
whom  thought,  that  as  she  was  a  lone  woman,  and  known  to  be  well 
to  pass  in  the  world,  she  would  act  wisely  to  retire  from  public  life, 
and  take  down  a  sig-n  which  had  no  longer  fascination  for  guests. 
But  Meg's  spirit  scorned  submission,  direct  or  implied.  "  Her  father's 
door,"  she  said,  ''  should  be  open  to  the  road,  till  her  father's  bairn 
should  be  streekit  and  carried  out  at  it  with  her  feet  foremost.  It 
was  not  for  the  profit— there  was  little  profit  at  it ; — profit  ? — there 
was  a  dead  loss ;  —  but  she  wad  not  be  dung  by  any  of  them.  They 
maun  hae  a  hottle,^  maun  they  ?— and  an  honest  public  canna  serve 
them !  They  may  bottle  that  likes ;  but  they  shall  see  that  Lucky 
Dods  can  bottle  on  as  lang  as  the  best  of  them — ay,  though  they  had 
made  a  Tamteen  of  it,  and  linkit  a'  their  breaths  of  lives,  whilk  are 
in  their  nostrils,  on  end  of  ilk  other  like  a  string  of  wild-geese,  and 
the  langest  liver  bruick  a'  (whilk  was  sinful  presumption),  she  would 
match  ilk  ane  of  them  as  lang  as  her  ain  wind  held  out."  Fortunate 
it  was  for  Meg,  since  she  had  formed  this  doughty  resolution,  that 
although  her  inn  had  decayed  in  custom,  her  land  had  risen  in  value 
in  a  degree  which  more  than  compensated  the  balance  on  the  wrong 
side  of  her  books,  and,  joined  to  her  usual  providence  and  economy, 
enabled  her  to  act  up  to  her  lofty  purpose. 

She  prosecuted  her  trade  too  with  every  attention  to  its  diminished 
income;  shut  up  the  windows  of  one-half  of  her  house  to  baffle  the 
tax-gatherer ;  retrenched  her  furniture ;  discharged  her  pair  of  post- 
horses,  and  pensioned  off  the  old  hump-backed  postilion  who  drove 
them,  retaining  his  services,  however,  as  an  assistant  to  a  still  more 
aged  hostler.  To  console  herself  for  restrictions  by  which  her  pride 
w^as  secretly  wounded,  she  agreed  with  the  celebrated  Dick  Tinto  to 
repaint  her  father's  sign,  which  had  become  rather  undecipherable ; 
and  Dick  accordingly  gilded  the  Bishop's  crook  and  augmented  the 
horrors  of  the  Devil's  aspect,  until  it  became  a  terror  to  all  the 
younger  fry  of  the  school-house,  and  a  sort  of  visible  illustration  of 
the  terrors  of  the  arch-enemy,  with  which  the  minister  endeavoured 
to  impress  their  infant  minds. 

Under  this  renewed  symbol  of  her  profession,  Meg  Dods,  or  Meg 
Dorts,  as  she  was  popularly  termed  on  account  of  her  refractory 
humours,  was  still  patronised  by  some  steady  customers.  Such  were 
the  members  of  the  Killnakelty  Hunt,  once  famous  on  the  turf  and 
in  the  field,  but  now  a  set  of  venerable  grey-headed  sportsmen,  who 
had  sunk  from  fox-hounds  to  basket-beagles  and  coursing,  and  who 
made  an  easy  canter  on  their  quiet  nags  a  gentle  induction  to 
dinner  at  Meg's.  ''  A  set  of  honest  decent  men  they  were,"  Meg 
said ;  "  had  their  sang  and  their  joke — and  what  for  no  ?  Their  bind 
was  just  a  Scots  pint  over-head,  and  a  tappit-hen  to  the  bill,  and  no 
man  ever  saw  them  the  waur  o't.  It  was  thae  cockle-brained  callants. 
of  the  present  day  that  would  be  mair  owerta'en  with  a  puir  quart 
than  douce  folks  were  with  a  magnum." 

Then  there  was  a  set  of  ancient  brethren  of  the  angle  from  Edin- 

1  This  Gallic  word  (h6tel)  was  first  introduced  in  Scotland  during  the  author'i  child- 
hood, and  was  so  pronounced  by  the  lower  class. 
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burg'h,  who  visited  Saint  Ronan's  frequently  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, a  class  of  guests  peculiarly;  acceptable  to  Meg,  who  permitted 
ithem  more  latitude  in  her  premises  than  she  was  known  to  allow  to 
iany  other  body.  '*They  were,"  she  said,  "pawky  auld  carles,  that 
Ikend  whilk  side  their  bread  was  buttered  upon.  You  never  kend  of 
jony  o'  them  ganging"  to  the  spring,  as  they  behoved  to  ca'  the  stink- 
ing well  yonder.— Na,  na— they  were  up  in  the  morning— had  their 
parritch,  wi'  maybe  a  thimbleful  of  brandy,  and  then  awa'  up  into  the 
hills,  eat  their  bit  cauld  meat  on  the  heather,  and  cam  hame  at  e'en 
wi'  the  creel  full  of  caller  trouts,  and  had  them  to  their  dinner,  and 
their  quiet  cogue  of  ale,  and  their  drap  punch,  and  were  set  singing 
their  catches  and  glees,  as  they  ca'd  them,  till  ten  o'clock,  and  then 
to  bed,  wi'  God  bless  ye— and  what  for  no  ? " 

Thirdly,  we  may  commemorate  some  ranting  blades,  who  also 
came  from  the  metropolis  to  visit  St  Ronan's,  attracted  by  the  hum- 
ours of  Meg,  and  still  more  by  the  excellence  of  her  liquor  and  the 
cheapness  of  her  reckonings.  These  were  members  of  the  Helter 
Skelter  Club,  of  the  Wildfire  Club,  and  other  associations  formed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  care  and  sobriety.  Such 
dashers  occasioned  many  a  racket  in  Meg's  house,  and  many  a  hou- 
msque  in  Meg's  temper.  Various  were  the  arts  of  flattery  and  vio- 
lence by  which  they  endeavoured  to  get  supplies  of  liquor,  when  Meg's 
conscience  told  her  they  had  had  too  much  already.  Sometimes  they 
failed,  as  when  the  croupier  of  the  Helter  Skelter  got  himself  scalded 
svith  the  mulled  wine,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  coax  this  formid- 
ible  virago  by  a  salute ;  and  the  excellent  president  of  the  Wildfire  re- 
ceived a  broken  head  from  the  keys  of  the  cellar^  as  he  endeavoured 
jO  possess  himself  of  these  emblems  of  authority.  But  little  did  these 
launtless  officials  care  for  the  exuberant  frolics  of  Meg's  temper, 
diich  were  to  them  only  "  pretty  Fanny's  way" — the  dulces  Ama- 
"yllidis  ii^ce.    And  Meg,  on  her  part,  though  she  often  called  them 

*  drunken  ne'er-do-weels,  and  thorough-bred  High  Street  black- 
guards," allowed  no  other  person  to  speak  ill  of  them  in  her  hearing. 

*  They  were  daft  callants,"  she  said,  "  and  that  was  all— when  the 
irink  was  in,  the  wit  was  out — ye  could  not  put  an  auld  head. upon 
^oung  shouthers — a  young  cowt  will  canter,  be  it  up  hill  or  down — 
md  what  for  no  ? "  was  her  uniform  conclusion. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  among  Meg's  steady  customers,  "faithful 
imongst  the  unfaithful  found,"  the  copper-nosed  sheriff-clerk  of  the 
'.ounty,  who,  when  summoned  by  official  duty  to  that  district  of  the 
ihire,  warmed  by  recollections  of  her  double-brewed  ale,  and  her 
generous  Antigua,  always  advertised  that  his  "Prieves,"  or  "  Comp- 
is,"  or  whatever  other  business  was  in  hand,  were  to  proceed  on 
uch  a  day  and  hour,  "  within  the  house  of  Margaret  Dods,  vintner 
n  St  Ronan's." 

We  have  only  farther  to  notice  Meg's  mode  of  conducting  herself 
owards  chance  travellers,  who,  knowing  nothing:  of  nearer  or  more 
ashionable  accommodations,  or  perhaps  consulting  rather  the  Btate 
>i  their  purse  than  of  their  taste,  stumbled  upon  her  house  of  enter- 
amment.  Her  reception  of  these  was  as  precarious  as  the  hospi- 
ahty  of  a  savage  nation  to  sailors  shipwrecked  on  their  coast.    If 
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the  quests  seemed  to  have  made  her  mansion  their  free  choice— or  if 
slie  liked  their  appearance  (and  her  taste  was  very  capricious) — above 
all,  if  they  seemed  pleased  with  what  they  got,  and  little  disposed  to 
criticise  or  give  trouble,  it  was  all  very  well.  But  if  they  had  come 
to  St  Ronan's  because  the  house  at  the  Well  was  full— or  if  she  dis- 
liked what  the  sailor  calls  the  cut  of  their  jib — or  if,  above  all,  they 
were  critical  about  their  accommodations,  none  so  likely  as  Meg  to 
give  them  what  in  her  country  is  called  a  sloan.  In  fact,  she  reck- 
oned such  persons  a  part  of  that  ungenerous  and  ungrateful  public, 
for  whose  sake  she  was  keeping  her  house  open  at  a  dead  loss,  and 
who  had  left  her,  as  it  were,  a  victim  to  her  patriotic  zeal. 

Hence  arose  the  different  reports  concerning  the  little  inn  of  St 
Ronan's,  which  some  favoured  travellers  praised  as  the  neatest  and 
most  comfortable  old-fashioned  house  in  Scotland,  where  you  had 
good  attendance,  and  good  cheer,  at  moderate  rates ;  while  others, 
less  fortunate,  could  only  talk  of  the  darkness  of  the  rooms,  the 
homeliness  of  the  old  furniture,  and  the  detestable  bad  humour  of 
Meg  Dods,  the  landlady. 

Reader,  if  you  come  from  the  more  sunny  side  of  the  Tweed — or 
even  if,  being  a  Scot,  you  have  had  the  advantage  to  be  born  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  you  may  be  induced  to  think  this  portrait 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Dame  Qnickly's  piqued  hat  and  green  apron, 
somewhat  overcharged  in  the  features.  But  I  appeal  to  my  own 
contemporaries,  who  have  known  wheel-road,  bridle-way,  and  foot- 
path for  thirty  years,  whether  they  do  not,  every  one  of  them,  re- 
member Meg  Dods — or  somebody  very  like  her.  Indeed,  so  much  is 
this  the  case,  that,  about  the  period  I  mention,  I  should  have  been 
afraid  to  have  rambled  from  the  Scottish  metropolis,  in  almost  any 
direction,  lest  I  had  lighted  upon  some  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  Dame 
Quickly,  who  might  suspect  me  of  having  showed  her  up  to  the  pub 
lie  in  the  character  of  Meg  Dods.  At  present,  though  it  is  possible 
that  some  one  or  two  of  this  peculiar  class  of  wild-cats  may  still  exist. 
their  talons  must  be  much  impaired  by  age ;  and  I  think  they  can  dc 
little  more  than  sit,  like  the  Giant  Pope  in  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
at  the  door  of  their  unfrequented  caverns,  and  grin  at  the  pilgrim 
over  whom  they  used  formerly  to  execute  their  despotism. 


CHAPTER   It 

THE  GUEST* 

Q,uts  novuB  hie  hospes  ? 

Dido  dpud  VirgiliUm, 

Cli'am-maid  1    The  Gemman  in  tlie  front  parlour ! 

Boo'iB's  free  Translation  oftheSneid. 

It  was  on  a  fine  summer's  day  that  a  solitary  traveller  rode  unde 
the  old-fashioned  arch-way,  and  alighted  in  the  courtyard  of  Me: 
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bods's  inn,  and  delivered  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  the  hump-backed 
30stilion.  "Brin<>'  my  saddle-bags,"  he  said,  *^into  the  house— or 
stay — I  am  abler,  I  think,  to  carry  tliem  than  you."  He  then  assisted 
lie  poor  meagre  groom  to  unbuckle  the  straps  which  secured  the 
lumble  and  now  despised  convenience,  and  meantime  gave  strict 
charges  that  his  horse  should  be  unbridled,  and  put  into  a  clean  and 
comfortable  stall,  the  girths  slacked,  and  a  cloth  cast  over  his  loins ; 
ut  that  the  saddle  should  not  be  removed  until  he  himself  came  to 
ee  him  dressed. 

Tlie  companion  of  his  travels  seemed  in  the  hostler's  eye  deserving 
pf  his  care,  being  a  strong  active  horse,  fit  either  for  the  road  or 
deld,  but  rather  high  in  bone  from  a  long  journey,  though  from  the 
state  of  his  skin  it  appeared  the  utmost  care  had  been  bestowed  to 
keep  him  in  condition.  While  the  groom^  obeyed^  the  stranger's 
jirections,  the  latter,  with  the  saddle-bags  laid  over  his  arm,  entered 
the  kitchen  of  the  inn. 

Here  he  found  the  landlady  herself  in  none  of  her  most  blessed 
lumours.    The  cook-maid  was  abroad  on  some  errand,  and  Meg,  in 

close  review  of  the  kitchen  apparatus,  was  making  the  unpleasant 
iiscovery  that  trenchers  had  been  broken  or  cracked,  pots  and  sauce- 
pans not  so  accurately  scoured  as  her  precise  notions  of  cleanliness 
equired,  which,  joined  to  other  detections  of  a  more  petty  description, 
jtirred  her  bile  in  no  small  degree ;  so  that  while  she  disarranged  and 
irranged  the  bink,  she  maundered,  in  an  undertone,  complaints  and 
nenaces  against  the  absent  dehnquent. 

The  entrance  of  a  guest  did  not  induce  her  to  suspend  this  agree- 
ible  amusement — she  just  glanced  at  him  as  he  entered,  then  turned 
ler  back  short  on  him,  and  continued  her  labour  and  her  soliloquy  of 
amentation.  Truth  is,  she  thought  she  recognised  in  the  person  of 
:he  stranger  one  of  those  useful  envoys  of  the  commercial  com- 
iiiunity,  called,  by  themselves  and  the  waiters.  Travellers ,  par  excel - 
ence — by  others.  Riders  and  Bagmen.  Now,  against  this  class  of 
justomers  Meg  had  peculiar  prejudices;  because,  there  being  no 
jhops  in  the  old  village  of  St  Ronan's,  the  said  commercial  emis- 
saries, for  the  convenience  of  their  traffic,  always  took  up  their  abode 
it  the  New  Inn  or  Hotel,  in  the  rising  and  rival  village  called  St 
Eionan's  Well,  unless  when  some  straggler,  by  chance  or  dire  neces- 
sity, was  compelled  to  lodge  himself  at  the  Auld  Town,  as  the  place 
Df  Meg's  residence  began  to  be  generally  termed.  She  had,  there- 
Pore,  no  sooner  formed  the  hasty  conclusion,  that  the  individual  in 
question  belonged  to  this  obnoxious  class,  than  she  resumed  her 
[brmer  occupation,  and  continued  to  soliloquise  and  apostrophise  her 
absent  handmaidens,  v/ithout  even  appearing  sensible  of  his  presence. 

"  The  huzzy  Beenie— the  jaud  Eppie— the  deil's  buckie  of  a  caliant! 
—Another  plate  gane— they'll  break  me  out  of  house  and  ha' ! " 

The  traveller,  who,  with  his  saddle-bags  rested  on  the  back  of  a 
3hair,  had  waited  in  silence  for  some  note  of  welcome,  now  saw  that, 
^host  or  no  ghost,  he  must  speak  first,  if  he  intended  to  have  any 
notice  from  his  landlady, 
i   "You  are  my  old  acquaintance,  Mistress  Margaret  Dods?"  said 

fhe  stranger. 
B 
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"What  for  no?— and  wha  are  ye  that  speers?"  said  Me^  in  the 
same  breath,  and  began  to  rub  a  brass  candlestick  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  before— the  dry  tone  in  which  she  spoke  indicating 
plainly  how  little  concern  she  took  in  the  conversation. 

"  A  traveller,  good  Mistress  Dods,  who  comes  to  take  up  his  lodg' 
iijgs  here  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  I  am  thinking  ye  will  be  mistaken,"  said  Meg ;  "  there's  nae  room 
for  bags  or  jaugs  here— ye' ve  mista'en  your  road,  neighbour—ye 
maun  e'en  bundle  yoursell  a  bit  farther  down  hill." 

"  I  see  you  have  not  got  the  letter  I  sent  you,  Mistress  Dods  ? "  said 
the  guest. 

"  How  should  I,  man  ? "  answered  the  hostess ;  "  they  have  ta'en 
awa  the  post-office  from  us— moved  it  down  till  the  Spa-well  yonder, 
as  they  ca'd." 

"  Why,  that  is  but  a  step  off,"  observed  the  guest. 

"  Ye  will  get  there  the  sooner,"  answered  the  hostess. 

*'  Nay,  but,"  said  the  guest, "  if  you  had  sent  there  for  my  letter, 
you  would  have  learned " 

"  I  'm  no  wanting  to  learn  onything  at  my  years,"  said  Meg.  "  If 
folk  have  onything  to  write  to  me  about,  they  may  gie  the  letter  to 
John  Hislop,  the  carrier,  that  has  used  the  road  these  forty  years. 
As  for  the  letters  at  the  post-mistress's,  as  they  ca'  her,  down  by 
yonder,  they  may  bide  in  her  shop-window,  wi'  the  snaps  and  bawbee 
rows,  till  Beltane  or  I  loose  them.  I'll  never  file  my  fingers  with 
them.  Post-mistress,  indeed! — Upsetting  cutty!  I  mind  her  fou 
weel  when  she  dree'd  penance  for  ante-nup " 

Laughing,  but  interrupting  Meg  in  good  time  for  the  character  of 
the  post-mistress,  the  stranger  assured  her  he  had  sent  his  fishing- 
rod  and  trunk  to  her  confidential  friend  the  carrier,  and  that  he 
sincerely  hoped  she  would  not  turn  an  old  acquaintance  out  of 
her  premises,  especially  as  he  believed  he  could  not  sleep  in  a  bed 
within  five  miles  of  St  Ronan's,  if  he  knew  that  her  Blue  room  was 
unengaged. 

"  Fishing-rod ! — Auld  acquaintance ! — Blue  room ! "  echoed  Meg, 
in  some  surprise;  and,  facing  round  upon  the  stranger,  and  exa- 
mining him  with  some  interest  and  curiosity,—"  Yell  be  nae  bagman, 
then,  after  a'  ?  " 

''No,"  said  the  traveller ;♦" not  since  I  have  laid  the  saddle-bags 
out  of  my  hand." 

"  Weel,  I  canna  say  but  I  am  glad  of  that — I  canna  bide  their  yank- 
ing way  of  knapping  English  at  every  word. — I  have  kent  decent  lads 
amang  them  too — What  for  no  ? — ^But  that  was  when  they  stopped 
up  here  whiles,  like  other  douce  folk ;  but  since  they  gaed  down,  the 
hail  flight  of  them,  like  a  string  of  wild-geese,  to  tne  new-fashioned 
hottle  yonder,  I  am  told  there  are  as  mony  hellicate  tricks  played  in 
the  travellers'  room,  as  they  behove  to  call  it,  as  if  it  were  fou  of 
drunken  jjoung  lairds." 

"  That  is  because  they  have  not  you  to  keep  good  order  among 
them,  Mistress  Margaret." 

"  Ay,  lad  ? "  replied  Meg,  "  ye  are  a  fine  blaw-in-my-lug,  to  think 
to  cuitle  me  off  sae  cleverly ! ''     And,  facing  about  upon  her  guest, 
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'he  honoured  him  with  a  more  close  and  curious  investigation  than 
he  had  at  first  desig*ned  to  bestow  upon  him. 

All  that  she  remarked  was  in  her  opinion  rather  favourable  to  the 
trang-er.  He  was  a  well-made  man,  rather  above  than  under  the 
Qiddie  size,  and  apparently  betwixt  five-and-twenty  and  thirty  years 
►f  age — for,  althoug-h  he  might,  at  first  glance,  have  passed  for  one 
vho  had  attained  the  latter  period,  yet,  on  a  nearer  examination,  it 
eemed  as  if  the  burning  sun  of  a  warmer  climate  than  Scotland,  and 
)erhaps  some  fatigue,  both  of  body  and  mind,  had  imprinted  the 
narks  of  care  and  of  manhood  upon  his  countenance,  without  abiding 
he  course  of  years.  His  eyes  and  teeth  were  excellent,  and  his  other 
eatures,  though  they  could  scarce  be  termed  handsome,  expressed 
ense  and  acuteness:  he  bore  in  his  aspect  that  ease  and  composure 
>f  manner,  equally  void  of  awkwardness  and  affectation,  which  is  said 
smphatically  to  mark  the  gentleman ;  and  although  neither  the  plain- 
less  of  his  dress,  nor  the  total  want  of  the  usual  attendants,  allowed 
Aeg  to  suppose  him  a  wealthy  man,  she  had  httle  doubt  that  he  was 
ibove  the  rank  of  her  lodgers  in  general.  Amidst  these  observations, 
md  while  she  was  in  the  course  of  making  them,  the  good  landlady 
7as  embarrassed  with  various  obscure  recollections  of  having  seen 
he  object  of  them  formerly;  but  when,  or  on  what  occasion,  she  was 
[uite  unable  to  call  to  remembrance.  She  was  particularly  puzzled 
)y  the  cold  and  sarcastic  expression  of  a  countenance,  which  she 
!Ould  not  by  any  means  reconcile  with  the  recollections  which  it 
bwakened.  At  length  she  said,  with  as  much  courtesy  as  she  was 
:apable  of  assuming,—"  Either  I  have  seen  you  before,  sir,  or  some 
me  very  like  ye  ? — Ye  ken  the  Blue  room,  too,  and  you  a  stranger 
n  these  parts  ? " 

^'Not  so  much  a  stranger  as  you  may  suppose,  Meg,"  said  the 
Ifuest,  assuming  a  more  intimate  tone,  "  when  I  call  myself  Frank 
ryrrei." 

a  rp-j.^  j  )j  exclaimed  Meg,  with  a  tone  of  wonder — "  It's  impossible ! 
ilTou  cannot  be  Francie  Tirl,  the  wild  callant  that  was  fishing  and 
i)ird -nesting  here  seven  or  eight  years  syne — it  canna  be — Francie 
ms  but  a  callant ! " 

"  But  add  seven  or  eight  years  to  that  boy's  life,  Meg/'  said  the 
tranger,  gravely,  ^'  and  you  will  find  you  have  the  man  who  is  now 
)efore  you." 

"  Even  sae  !  "  said  Meg,  with  a  glance  at  the  reflection  of  her  own 
ountenance  in  the  copper  coffee-pot,  which  she  had  scoured  so 
)rightly  that  it  did  the  office  of  a  mirror — '^  Just  e'en  sae — but  folk 
naun  grow  auld  or  die. — But,  Mr  Tirl,  for  I  maunna  ca'  ye  Francie 
low,  I  am  thinking " 

"  Call  me  what  you  please,  good  dame,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  it  has 
)een  so  long  since  I  heard  any  one  call  me  by  a  name  that  sounded 
ike  former  kindness,  that  such  a  one  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than 
I  lord's  title  would  be." 

"  Weel,  then,  Maister  Francie— if  it  be  no  offence  to  you— I  hope 
^e  are  no  a  Nabob  ? " 

"  Not  I,  I  can  safely  assure  you,  my  old  friend ;— but  v/hat  an  I 
vere  ? " 
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"  Naething'— only  maybe  I  mig-ht  bid  ye  g'aii^  farther,  and  be  waur 
served.—Na^obs,  indeed  !  the  country's  plagued  wi'  them.  They 
have  raised  the  price  of  eg'g's  and  pootry  for  twenty  miles  round — 
But  vv^hat  is  my  business  ?— They  use  almaist  a'  of  them  the  Well 
down  by — they  need  it,  ye  ken,  for  the  clearings  of  their  copper  com- 
plexions, that  need  scouring  as  much  as  my  sauce-pans,  that  naebody 
can  clean  but  mysell." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  the  upshot  of  all  this  is,  I 
hope,  that  I  am  to  stay  and  have  dinner  here  ?  " 

"  What  for  no  ? ''  replied  Mrs  Dods. 

"  And  that  I  am  to  have  the  Blue  room  for  a  night  or  two— perhaps 
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"  I  dinna  ken  that,"  said  the  dame "  The  Blue  room  is  the  best 

— and  they  that  get  neist  best  are  no  ill  aft*  in  this  warld." 

"Arrange  it  as  you  will,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  leave  the  whole  | 
matter  to  you,  mistress. — Meantime  I  will  go  see  after  my  horse." 

"The  merciful  man,"  said  Meg,  when  her  guest  had  left  the 
kitchen,  "is  merciful  to  his  beast. — He  had  aye  something  about  him 
by  ordinar,  that  callant — But  eh,  sirs !  there  is  a  sair  change  on  his 
cheek-haffit  since  I  saw  him  last ! — He  sail  no  want  a  good  dinner  for 
auld  lang  syne,  that  Tse  engage  for." 

Meg  set  about  the  necessary  preparations  with  all  the  natural 
energy  of  her  disposition,  which  was  so  m^ich  exerted  upon  her 
culinary  cares,  that  her  two  maids,  on  their  return  to  the  house, 
escaped  the  bitter  reprimand  which  she  had  been  previously  conning 
oyer,  in  reward  for  their  alleged  slatternly  negligence.  Nay,  so  far 
did  she  carry  her  complaisance,  that  when  Tyrrel  crossed  the  Idtchen 
to  recover  his  saddle-bags,  she  formally  rebuked  Eppie  for  an  idle 
taupie,  for  not  carrying  the  gentleman's  things  to  his  room. 

"  I  thank  you,  mistress,"  said  Tyrrel;  '*but  I  have  some  drawings 
and  colours  in  these  saddle-bags,  and  I  always  like  to  carry  them 
myself." 

"■  Ay,  and  are  you  at  the  painting  trade  yet  ?  "  said  Meg ;  "  an  mica 
slaister  ye  used  to  make  with  it  lang  syne." 

*'  I  cannot  live  without  it,"  said  Tj^rrel ;  and,  taking  the  saddle-bags, 
was  formally  inducted  by  the  maid  into  a  snug  apartment,  where  he 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  behold  a  capital  dish  of  minced  collops, 
with  vegetables,  and  a  jug  of  excellent  ale,  placed  on  the  table  by 
the  careful  hand  of  Meg  herself.  He  could  do  no  less,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  honour,  than  ask  Meg  for  a  bottle  of  the  yellow  seal,— 
"  if  there  was  any  of  that  excellent  claret  still  left." 

*'  Left  ?— ay  is  there,  walth  of  it,"  said  Meg ;  "  I  dinna  gie  it  to 
everybody — Ah !  Maister  Tirl,  ye  have  not  got  owre  your  auld  tricks! 
— I  am  sure,  if  ye  are  painting  for  your  leeving,  as  you  say,  a  littk 
rum  and  water  would  come  cheaper,  and  do  ye  as  much  good.  But 
ye  maun  hae  your  ain  way  the  day,  nae  doubt,  if  ye  should  never 
have  it  again." 

Away  trudged  Meg,  her  keys  clattering  as  she  went,  and,  after  mucl: 
rummaging,  returned  with  such  a  bottle  of  claret  as  no  fashionable 
tavern  could  have  produced,  were  it  called  for  by  a  duke,  or  at  r 
duke's  price ;  and  she  seemed  not  a  little  gratified  when  her  guesi 
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issured  her  that  he  had  not  yet  forg'otten  its  excellent  flavour.  She 
etired  after  these  acts  of  hospitality,  and  left  the  strani^er  to  eniov 
|i  quiet  the  excellent  matters  which  she  had  placed  before  him 

But  there  was  that  on  Tyrrel's  mind  which  defied  the  enlivenino- 
ower  of  good  cheer  and  of  wine,  which  only  maketh  man's  heart  glad 
;nen  that  heart  has  no  secret  oppression  to  counteract  its  influence, 
yrrel  tound  himself  on  a  spot  which  he  had  loved  in  that  deli^-htful 
uason,  when  youth  and  high  spirits  awaken  all  those  flattering  pro- 
uses  which  are  so  ill  kept  to  manhood.  He  drew  his  chair  into  the 
nbrasure  of  the  old-fashioned  window,  and,  throwing  up  the  sash  to 
V?y  }^}^  fi'esh  air,  sufi"ered  his  thoughts  to  return  to  former  days, 
hjle  his  eyes  wandered  over  objects  which  they  had  not  looked  upon 
•r  several  eventful  years.  He  could  behold  beneath  his  eye  the 
wer  part  of  the  decayed  village,  as  its  ruins  peeped  from  the  um- 
-ageous  shelter  with  which  they  were  shrouded.  Still  lower  down, 
3011  Uie  little  holm  which  forms  its  churchyard,  was  seen  the  Kirk 

fetKonans;  and  looking  yet  farther,  towards  the  junction  of  St 
onan  s  Burn  with  the  river  which  traversed  the  larger  dale  or  vallev, 
J  could  see,  whitened  by  the  western  sun,  the  rising  houses,  which 
ere  either  newly  hnished  or  in  the  act  of  being  built,  about  the 
edicinal  spring. 

"  ^T?  P}^^'^^^^  all  around  us,''  such  was  the  course  of  natural 
ough  trite  reflection  which  flowed  upon  Tyrrel's  mind:  "where- 
re  should  loves  and  friendships  have  a  longer  date  than  our  dwell- 
gs  and  our  monuments  ? ''  As  he  indulged  these  sombre  recollec- 
)ns,  his  officious  landlady  disturbed  their  tenor  by  her  entrance. 

1  was  thmkmg  to  off^er  you  a  dish  of  tea,  Maister  Francie,  iust 

I  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  and  I'll  gar  the  quean  Beenie  bring 

here,  and  mask  it  myselL—But  ye  arena  done  with  your  wine 

mi^e'^the  boUle^'^^  ^'^'^''"  ^^^^^^'^^  ^'^^^^^^  >  "  ^^''^^  ^  ^^^  y^^  will 
"Remove  the  bottle  and  the  wine  no  half  drank  out !  "  said  Mes*, 
?n  fwl^'fl  lowering  on  her  brow ;  « I  hope  there  is  nae  fault  to  be 
imi  wi  the  wme,  Maister  Tiii  ? " 

'rrpi*^nl^'^''''^'f  ""^^  r'  7\'  P?*  ^'^  ""  *^"^  resembling  defiance, 
ce^liotbT^^^^^^^  '"^^™°  "^^^  ''^'''  ''''  ^^^^  - 

nlh'llnniY  ^""'^  ^'"i"'^  ^^  '^1^^^^  ^*'  *^^^- "  said  Meg,  sharply; 

^v  on'  SJ^}^''''}7^  ^]^^  ^^"  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^'  t^^^  table-dot,  as 
t^J—^'^i''''^^^^  ^'^^"^"y  ^^™-^y  yonder,  where  a'  the 
anp  wfi^I  uT^i'-^^?  P^^.awa  into  a  awmry,  as  they  tell  me,  and 
ane  wi  the  bit  dribbles  of  syndiiigs  in  it,  and  a  paper  about  the 
ndliV.  1  "J"  f''""^  ^^  ^]'^  customers  is  aught  it-there  they 
^  o'  hpir  vf  ri!  ^::^^^~^^i?d  np  an  honest  Scottish  mutchkin  will 
^Ppv  ol  ;'''^'  •¥^^'  ^^^^^tin^  1*  were  at  the  fouest."     ^ 

life  of  hk  ^u^  ^^'''^^'  ''''^^'''^  *^  ^^^^^^1^^  ^^^  spleen  and  pre- 
t^mle  fnll  L'''''^''^^''^^''?^^^/  r^^^^Ps  the  wine  is  not  so  good 
10  malce  tuU  measure  desirable." 
•  Ye  may  say  that,  lad-and  yet  them  that  sell  it  might  afi'ord  a 
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crude  penniworth,  for  they  hae  it  for  the  maldn^— maist  feck  of  ii 
ne'er  saw  France  or  Portugal.  But  as  I  was  saying— this  is  no  ane 
of  their  new-fangled  places,  where  wine  is  put  by  for  them  that  can- 
na  drink  it— when  the  cork's  drawn  the  bottle  maun  be  drank  out- 
and  what  for  no ?— unless  it  be  corkit."  .,    x    ^      i 

"I  agree  entirely,  Meg,"  said  her  guest ;  ''but  my  ride  to-day  hai 
somewhat  heated  me— and  I  think  the  dish  of  tea  you  promise  mc 
will  do  me  more  good  than  to  finish  my  bottle." 

"  Na,  then,  the  best  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  put  it  by,  to  be  sauce  to: 
the  wild-duck  the  morn ;  for  I  think  ye  said  ye  were  to  bide  here  lo: 

a  day  or  twa."  ^  .      , ,    ,,        ,.  j  m       i 

"  It  is  my  very  purpose,  Meg,  unquestionably,    replied  iyrrel. 

«  Sae  be  it  then/'  said  Mrs  Dods ;  "  and  then  the  liquor's  no  los 

—it  has  been  seldom  sic  claret  as  that  has  simmered  m  a  saucepan 

let  me  tell  you  that,  neighbour  ;_and  I  mind  the  day  when,  headach 

or  nae  headache,  ye  wad  hae  been-  at  the  hinder-end  of  that  bottle 

and  maybe  anither,  if  ye  could  have  gotten  it  wiled  out  of  me.    Bu 

then  ye  had  your  cousin  to  help  you— Ah !  he  was  a  blythe  bair 

that  Valentine  Buhner!— Ye  were  a  canty  callant  too,  Maiste 

Francie,  and  muckle  ado  I  had  to  keep  ye  baith  m  order  when  y 

were  on  the  ramble.     But  ye  were  a  thought  doucer  than  Valentin 

—But  oh !  he  was  a  bonny  laddie  !— wi'  e'en  like  diamonds,  cheek 

like  roses,  a  head  like  a  heather- tap— he  was  the  first  I  ever  sa^ 

wear  a  crap,  as  they  ca'  it,  but  a'  body  cheats  the  barber  now— an 

he  had  a  laugh  that  wad  hae  raised  the  dead !— What  wi'  flytmg  o 

him  and  what  wi'  laughing  at  him,  there  was  nae  mmdmg  ony  othe 

body  when  that  Valentine  was  in  the  house.— And  how  is  you 

cousin,  Valentine  Bulmer,  Maister  Francie  ? '' 

Tyrrel  looked  down,  and  only  answered  with  a  sigh.  ^        ^ 

"  Ay— and  is  it  even  sae  ? "  said  Meg ;  "  and  has  the  puir  bair 

been  sae  soon  removed  frae  tliis  fashions  warld  ?— Ay— ay— we  mau 

a'  gang  ae  gate— crackit  quart-stoups  and  geisen'd  barrels— leak 

quaighs  are  we  a',  and  canna  keep  in  the  liquor  of  life— Ohon,  sirs 

--Was  the  puir  lad  Bulmer  frae  Bu'mer  Bay,  where  they  land  th 

Hollands,  think  ye,  Maister  Francie  ?— They  whiles  rm  m  a  pick 

tea  there  too— I  hope  tliat  is  good  that  I  have  made  you,  Maist( 

Francie?''  .,  ^       ,    ,    .  . 

"Excellent,  my  good  dame,"  said  Tyrrel ;  but  it  was  m  a  tone  < 
voice  which  intimated  that  she  had  pressed  upon  a  subject  whic 
awakened  some  unpleasant  reflections. 

"  And  when  did  this  puir  lad  die  ?  "  continued  Meg,  who  was  w 
without  her  share  of  Eve^s  qualities,  and  wished  to  know  somethir 
concerning  what  seemed  to  affect  her  guest  so  particularly ;  but  1 
disappointed  her  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  awakened  anotb 
train  of  sentiment  in  her  mind,  by  turning  again  to  the  window,  ai 
looking  upon  the  distant  buildings  of  St  Ronan  s  Well.  As  it  1 
had  observed  for  the  first  time  these  new  objects,  he  said  to  Mistre 
Dods  in  an  indiff'erent  tone,  "  You  have  got  some  gay  new  neig 
hours  yonder,  mistress."  ,     . 

''  Neighbours ! "  said  Meg,  her  wrath  beginning  to  arise,  as 
always  did  upon  any  allusion  to  this  sore  subject—"  Ye  may  c 
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-hem  neighbours,  if  ye  like— but  the  deil  flee  awa  wi'  the  neighbour- 
fiood  for  Meg"  Dods !  " 

"  I  suppose/'  said  Tyrrel,  as  if  he  did  not  observe  her  displeasure, 
^  that  yonder  is  the  Fox  Hotel  they  told  me  of  ? '' 

"  The  Fox ! "  said  Meg ;  "I  am  sure  it  is  the  fox  that  has  carried 
!)fF  a'  my  geese.— I  might  shut  up  house,  Maister  Francie,  if  it  was 
-he  thing  I  lived  by-— me  that  has  seen  a'  our  gentlefolks'  bairns, 
md  gien  them  snaps  and  sugar-biscuit  maist  of  them  wi'  my  ain 
land !  They  wad  hae  seen  my  father's  roof- tree  fa'  down  and  smoor 
\ne  before  they  wad  hae  gien  a  boddle  a-piece  to  have  propped  it  up — 
)ut  they  could  a'  link  out  their  fifty  pounds  ower  head  to  bigg  a  bottle 
it  the  Well  yonder.  And  muckle  they  hae  made  o't— the  bankrupt 
^ody,  Sandie  Lawson,  hasna  paid  them  a  bawbee  of  four  terms'  rent " 
,  '' Surely,  mistress,  I  think  if  the  Well  became  so  famous  for  its 
fjures,  the  least  the  gentlemen  could  have  done  was  to  make  you  the 
;)riestess." 

"  Me  priestess !  I  am  nae  Quaker,  I  wot,  Maister  Francie ;  and  I 
never  heard  of  alewife  that  turned  preacher,  except  Luckie  Buchan 
■n  the  west.^  And  if  I  were  to  preach,  I  think  I  have  mair  the  spirit 
f)f  a  Scottishwoman  than  to  preach  in  the  very  room  they  hae  been 
ilancing  in  ilka  night  in  the  week,  Saturday  itsell  not  excepted,  and 
bat  till  twal  o'clock  at  night.  Na,  na,  Maister  Francie ;  I  leave  the 
ike  o'  that  to  Mr  Simon  Chatterly,  as  they  ca'  the  bit  prelatical 
sprig  of  divinity  from  the  town  yonder,  that  plays  at  cards  and 
glances  six  days  in  the  week,  and  on  the  seventh  reads  the  Common 
i?rayer-book  in  the  ball-room,  with  Tam  Simson,  the  drunken  bar- 
i)er,  for  his  clerk." 

"I  think  I  have  heard  of  Mr  Chatterly,"  said  Tyrrel. 

"  Ye'll  be  thinking  o'  the  sermon  he  has  printed,"  said  the  angry 
Hame,  "  where  he  compares  their  nasty  puddle  of  a  well  yonder  to 
-he  pool  of  Bethesda,  like  a  foul-mouthed,  fleeching,  feather-headed 
lule  as  he  is !  He  should  hae  kend  that  the  place  got  a'  its  fame  in 
he  times  of  Black  Popery ;  and  though  they  pat  it  in  St  Ronan's 
iiame,  I'll  never  believe  for  one  that  the  honest  man  had  ony  hand 
n  it ;  for  I  hae  been  tell'd  by  ane  that  suld  ken,  that  he  was  nae 
cioman,  but  only  a  Cuddie,  or  Culdee,  or  suchlike.— But  will  ye  not 
ake  anither  dish  of  tea,  Maister  Francie  ?  and  a  wee  bit  of  the  diet- 
oaf,  raised  wi'  my  ain  fresh  butter,  Maister  Francie?  and  no  wi' 
greasy  kitchen-fee,  like  the  seedcake  down  at  the  confectioner's 
wonder,  that  has  as  mony  dead  flees  as  carvey  in  it.  Set  him  up  for 
jonfectioner !  Wi'  a  penniworth  of  rye-meal,  and  anither  of  tryacle, 
ind  twa  or  three  carvey-seeds,  I  will  make  better  confections  than 
5ver  cam  out  of  his  oven." 

*•'  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Mrs  Dods,"  said  the  guest;  "  and  I  only 
vish  to  know  how  these  new-comers  were  able  to  establish  themselves 
igainst  a  house  of  such  good  reputation  and  old  standing  as  yours  ? 
—It  was  the  virtues  of  the  mineral,  I  daresay ;  but  how  came  the 
ivaters  to  recover  a  character  all  at  once,  mistress  ? " 

1  The  foundress  of  a  sect  called  Buchanites ;  a  species  of  Joanna  Southcote,  who 
ong  after  death  was  expected  to  return  and  head  her  disciples  on  the  road  to  Jeru- 
alem 
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"  I  diiina  ken,  sir — ^tliey  used  to  be  thought  good  for  naethiug.  hut 
here  and  there  for  a  puir  body's  bairn;  that  had  gotten  the  cruells/ 
and  could  not  afford  a  penniworth  of  salts.  But  my  Leddy  Pene- 
lope Penfeather  had  fa'an  ill,  it 's  like,  as  iiae  other  body  had  ever 
fell  ill,  and  sae  she  was  to  be  cured  some  gate  naebody  was  ever 
cured,  which  was  naething  mair  than  was  reasonable — and  my  leddy, 
ye  ken,  has  wit  at  wull,  and  has  a'  the  wise  folk  out  from  Edinburgh 
at  her  house  at  Windywa's  yonder,  which  it  is  her  leddyship's  will 
and  pleasure  to  call  Air-castle  —  and  they  have  a'  their  different 
turns,  and  some  can  clink  verses,  wi'  their  tale,  as  weel  as  Rob 
Burns  or  Allan  Ramsay  — and  some  rin  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
knapping  the  chucky  stanes  to  pieces  wi'  hammers,  like  sae  mony 
road-makers  run  daft — they  say  it  is  to  see  how  the  warld  was  made! 
— and  some  that  play  on  all  manner  of  ten-stringed  instruments — 
and  a  wheen  sketching  souls,  that  ye  may  see  perched  like  craws  on 
every  craig  in  the  country,  e'en  working  at  your  ain  trade,  Maister 
Francie;  forby  men  that  had  been  in  foreign  parts,  or  said  they 
had  been  there,  whilk  is  a'  ane,  ye  ken,  and  maybe  twa  or  three 
draggle-tailed  misses,  that  wear  my  Leddy^  Penelope's  follies  when 
she  has  dune  wi'  them,  as  her  queans  of  maids  wear  her  second-hand 
claithes.  So,  after  her  leddyship's  happy  recovery,  as  they  ca'd  it, 
down  cam  the  hail  tribe  of  wild  geese,  and  settled  by  the  Well,  to 
dine  thereout  on  the  bare  grund,  like  a  wheen  tinklers ;  and  they 
had  sangs,  and  tunes,  and  healths,  nae  doubt,  in  praise  of  the  foun- 
tain, as  they  ca'd  the  Well,  and  of  Leddy  Penelope  Penfeather;  and, 
lastly,  they  behoved  a'  to  take  a  solemn  bumper  of  the  spring,  which, 
as  I  am  tauld,  made  unco  havoc  among  them  or  they  wan  hame ; 
and  this  they  ca'd  Picknick,  and  a  plague  to  them !  And  sae  the 
jig  was  begun  after  her  leddyship's  pipe,  and  mony  a  mad  measure 
has  been  danced  sin'  syne;  for  down  cam  masons  and  murgeon- 
makers,  and  preachers  and  player-folk,  and  Episcopalians  and  Me- 
thodists, and  fools  and  fiddlers,  and  Papists  and  pie-bakers,  and 
doctors  and  drugsters;  by  the  shop-folk,  that  sell  trash  and  trumpery 
at  three  prices — and  so:  up  got  the  bonny  new  Well,  and  down  fell 
the  honest  auld  town  of  St  Ronan's,  where  blythe  decent  folk  had 
been  heartsome  eneugh  for  mony  a  day  before  ony  o'  them  were 
born,  or  ony  sic  vapouring  fancies  kittled  in  their  cracked  brains." 

"  What  said  your  landlord,  the  Laird  of  St  Ronan's,  to  all  this  ?  "• 
said  Tyrrel. 

"Is't  7ny  landlord  ye  are  asking  after,  Maister  Francie? — the 
Laird  of  St  Ronan's  is  liae  landlord  of  mine,  and  I  think  ye  might 
hae  minded  that. — Na,  na,  thanks  be  to  Praise !  Meg  Dods  is  baith 
landlord  and  landleddy.  111  eneugh  to  keep  the  doors  open  as  it  is, 
let  be  facing  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas — an  auld  leather  pock  there 
is,  Maister  Francie,  in  ane  of  worthy  Maister  Bindloose  the  sheriff- 
clerk's  pigeon-holes,  in  his  dowcot  of  a  closet  in  the  burgh;  and 
therein  is  baith  charter,  and  sasine,  and  special  service,  to  boot ; 
and  that  will  be  chapter  and  verse,  speer  when  ye  list." 

*'I  had  quite  forgotten,"  said  Tyrrel,  "that  the  inn  was  your 

1  Sscrouelles,  King's  Evil. 
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i;  though  I  remember  you  were  a  considerable  landed  pro- 
n'ietor." 

Ma}'be  I  am/'  replied  Meg,  "  maybe  I  am  not ;  and  if  I  be,  what 
or  no  ?— But  as  to  what  the  Laird,  whose  grandfather  was  my  fatlier's 
indlord,  said  to  the  new  doings  yonder— he  just  jumped  at  the  ready 
enny,  like  a  cock  at  a  grossart,  and  feu'd  the  bonny  holm  beside  the 
¥e]l,  that  they  ca'd  Saints-Well-holm,  that  Wcis  like  the  best  land  in 
is  aught,  to  be  carved,  and  biggit,  and  howkit  up,  just  at  th^e  plea- 
ure  of  Jock  Ashler  the  stane-mason,  that  ca's  himsell  an  arkiteck — 
here's  nae  living  for  new  words  in  this  new  warld  neither,  and  that 

another  vex  to  auld  folk  such  as  me— It's  a  shame  o'  the  young 
uaird  to  let  his  auld  patrimony  gang  the  gate  it's  like  to  gang,  and 
ly  heart  is  sair  to  see't,  though  it  has  but  little  cause  to  care  what 
omes  of  him  or  his." 

"Is  it  the  same  Mr  Mowbray,"  said  Mr  Tyrrel,  "who  still  holds 
le  estate  ?— the  old  gentleman,  you  know,  whom  I  had  some  dispute 
nth " 

"About  hunting  moor-fowl  upon  the  Spring-well-head  muirs?" 
aid  Meg.  "  Ah,  lad !  honest  Maister  Bind  loose  brought  you  neatly 
ff  there — Na,  it's  no  that  honest  man,  but  his  son  John  Mowbray — 
he  t'other  has  slept  down-by  in  St  Eonan's  Kirk  for  these  six  or 
even  years." 

"  Did  he  leave,"  asked  Tyrrel,  with  something  of  a  faltering  voice, 

no  other  child  than  the  present  laird?" 

"  No  other  son,"  said  Meg ;  "  and  there's  e'en  eneugh,  unless  he 
ould  have  left  a  better  ane." 

"  He  died,  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  excepting  this  son,  without  chil- 
iren?" 

'  By  your  leave,  no,"  said  Meg ;  "  there  is  the  lassie.  Miss  Clara, 
hat  keeps  house  for  the  laird,  if  it  can  be  ca'd  keeping  liouse,  for  he 

ahnost  aye  down  at  the  Well  yonder— so  a  sma'  kitchen  serves 
!hem  at  the  Shaws." 

"Miss  Clara  will  have  but  a  dull  time  of  it  there  during  her 
)rother's  absence  ? "  said  the  stranger. 

"Out  no!— he  has  her  aften  jinketing  about,  and  back  and  for- 
vard,  wi'  a'  the  fine  lliehtering  fools  that  come  yonder ;  and  clapping 
)alms  wi'  them,  and  linking  at  their  dances  and  daffings.  I  wuss 
lae  ill  come  o't,  but  it's  a  shame  her  father's  daughter  should  keep 
:;ompany  wi'  a'  that  scauff  and  raff  of  physic-students,  and  writers 
prentices,  and  bagmen,  and  siclike  trash  as  are  down  at  the  Well 
onder." 

"  You  are  severe,  Mrs  Dods,"  replied  the  guest.  "  No  doubt  Miss 
Dlara's  conduct  deserves  all  sort  of  freedom." 

"lam  saying naething  against  her  conduct,"  said  the  dame;  ''and 
-hete's  nae  ground  to  say  ony thing  that  I  ken  of— But  I  wad  hae 
ike  draw  to  like,  Maister  Francie.  I  never  quarrelled  the  ball  that 
he  gentry  use  to  hae  at  my  bit  house  a  gude  wheen  years  bygane— 
when  they  came,  the  auld  folk  in  their  coaches,  wi'  lang-tailed  black 
lorses,  and  a  wheen  gailiard  gallants  on  their  hunting  horses,  and 
nony  a  decent  leddy  behind  her  ain  goodman,  and  mony  a  bonny 
imirking  lassie  on  her  pownie,  and  wha  sae  happy  as  they?  And 
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what  for  no  ?  And  then  there  was  the  farmers'  ball,  wi'  the  ti^ht 
lads  of  3'eomen  with  the  braiik  new  blues  and  the  buckskins — These 
were  decent  meetings— but  then  they  were  a'  ae  man's  bairns  that 
were  at  them ;  ilk  ane  kend  ilk  otlier — they  danced  farmers  wi' 
farmers'  daug-hters  at  the  tane,  and  gentles  wi'  gentle  blood  at  the 
t'other,  unless  maybe  when  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Killnakelty 
Club  would  gie  me  a  round  of  the  floor  mysell,  in  the  way  of  daffing 
and  fun,  and  me  no  able  to  flyte  on  them  for  laughing— I  am  sure  I 
never  grudged  these  innocent  pleasures,  although  it  has  cost  me 
maybe  a  week's  redding  up  ere  I  got  the  better  of  the  confusion." 

"  But,  dame,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  this  ceremonial  would  be  a  little  hard 
upon  strangers  like  myself,  for  how  were  we  to  find  partners  in  these 
family  parties  of  yours  ? " 

"Never  you  fash  your  thumb  about  that,  Maister  Francie,"  re- 
turned the  landlady,  with  a  knowing  wink "  Every  Jack  will  find  a 

Jill,  gang  the  world  as  it  may— and,  at  the  warst  o't,  better  hae  some 
fashery  in  finding  a  partner  for  the  night,  than  get  yoked  with  ane 
that  you  may  not  be  able  to  shake  off  the  morn." 

"  And  does  that  sometimes  happen  ? "  asked  the  stranger. 

^'  Happen !— and  is 't  amang  the  Well  folk  that  ye  mean  ? "  ex- 
claimed the  hostess.  "Was  it  not  the  last  season,  as  they  ca%  no 
farther  gane,  that  young  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  the  English  lad  wi'  the 
red  coat,  that  keeps  a  mail-coach  and  drives  it  himsell,  gat  cleekit 
with  Miss  Rachel  Bonnyrigg,  the  auld  Leddy  Loupengirth's  lang- 
legged  daughter— and  they  danced  sae  lang  thegither  that  there 
was  mair  said  than  suld  hae  been  said  about  it — and  the  lad  would 
fain  have  louped  back,  but  the  auld  leddy  held  him  to  his  tackle,  and 
the  Commissary  Court  and  somebody  else  made  her  Leddy  Binks  in 
spite  of  Sir  Bingo's  heart— and  he  lias  never  daured  take  her  to  his 
friends  in  England,  but  they  have  just  wintered  and  summered  it  at 
the  Well  ever  since — and  that  is  what  the  Well  is  good  for !  " 

"And  does  Clara, — I  mean  does  Miss  Mowbray,  keep  company 
with  such  women  as  these  ? "  said  Tyrrel,  with  a  tone  of  interest 
which  he  checked  as  he  proceeded  with  the  question. 

"What  can  she  do,  puir  thing?"  said  the  dame.  "She  maun 
keep  the  company  that  her  brother  keeps,  for  she  is  clearly  depend- 
ent — But,  speaking  of  that,  I  ken  what  /  have  to  do,  and  that  is  no 
little,  before  it  darkens.  I  have  sat  clavering  with  you  ower  lang, 
Maister  Francie." 

And  away  she  marched  with  a  resolved  step,  and  soon  the  clear 
octaves  of  her  voice  were  heard  in  shrill  admonition  to  her  hand- 
maidens. 

Tyrrel  paused  a  moment  in  deep  thought,  then  took  his  hat,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  stable,  where  his  horse  saluted  him  with  feathering  ears, 
and  that  low  amicable  neigh  with  which  that  animal  acknowledges 
the  approach  of  a  loving  and  beloved  friend.  Having  seen  that  the 
faithful  creature  was  in  every  respect  attended  to,  Tyrrel  availed 
himself  of  the  continued  and  lingering  twilight  to  visit  the  old  castle, 
which,  upon  former  occasions,  had  been  his  favourite  evening  walk. 
He  remained  while  the  light  permitted,  admiring  tlie  prospect  we 
attempted  to  describe  in  the  first  chapter,  and  comparing  as  in  his 
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former  reverie,  the  faded  hues  of  the  glimmering'  landscape  to  those 
(if  human  life,  when  early  youth  and  hope  had  ceased  to  gild  them. 

A  brisk  walk  to  the  inn,  and  a  light  supper  on  a  Welsh  rabbit  and 
the  dame's  home-brewed,  v/ere  stimulants  of  livelier,  at  least  more 
resigned  thoughts— and  the  Blue  bedroom,  to  the  honour  of  which 
he  had  been  promoted,  received  him  a  contented,  if  not  a  cheerful 
tenant. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ADMINISTHATION. 

Thete  must  be  government  in  all  society- 
Bees  have  their  Queen,  and  stag  herds  have  their  leader ; 
Rome  had  her  Consuls,  Athens  had  her  Archons, 
And  we,  sir,  have  our  Managing  Committee. 

The  Album  of  St  Ronan's. 

Francis  Tyrrel  was,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  formally 
settled  in  his  own  old  quarters,  where  he  announced  his  purpose 
of  remaining  for  several  days.  The  old-established  carrier  of  the 
place  brought  his  fishing-rod  and  travelling- trunk,  with  a  letter  to 
Meg,  dated  a  week  previously,  desiring  her  to  prepare  to  receive 
an  old  acquaintance.  TJiis  annunciation,  though  something  of  the 
latest,  Meg  received  with  great  complacency,  observing,  it  was  a 
civil  attention  in  Maister  Tirl ;  and  that  John  Hislop,  though  he  was 
not  just  sae  fast,  was  far  surer  than  ony  post  of  them  a',  or  express 
either.  She  also  observed  with  satisfaction,  that  there  was  no  gun- 
case  along  with  her  guest's  baggage ;  "  for  that  weary  gunning  had 
brought  him  and  her  into  trouble— the  lairds  had  cried  out  upon't, 
as  if  she  made  her  house  a  howff  for  common  fowlers  and  poachers ; 
and  yet  how  could  she  hinder  twa  daft  hempie  callants  from  taking 
a  start  and  an  owerloup?^  They  had  been  ower  the  neighbour's 
ground  they  had  leave  on  up  to  the  march,  and  they  werena  just  to 
ken  meiths  when  the  moorfowl  got  up." 

In  a  day  or  two  her  guest  fell  into  such  quiet  and  solitary  habits, 
that  Meg,  herself  the  most  estless  and  bustling  of  human  creatures, 
began  to  be  vexed  for  want  of  the  trouble  which  she  expected  to 
have  had  with  him,  experiencing,  perhaps,  the  same  sort  of  feeling 
from  his  extreme  and  passive  indifference  on  all  points,  that  a  good 
horseman  has  for  the  over-patient  steed  which  he  can  scarce  feel 
under  him.  His  walks  were  devoted  to  the  most  solitary  recesses 
among  the  neighbouring  woods  and  hills — his  fishing-rod  was  often 
left  behind  him,  or  carried  merely  as  an  apology  for  sauntering 
slowly  by  the  banks  of  some  little  brooklet — and  his  success  so  in- 
different, that  Meg  said  the  piper  of  Peebles  ^  would  have  caught  a 
creelfu'  before  Maister  Francie  had  made  out  the  half-dozen ;  so  that 

1  The  usual  expression  for  a  slight  encroachment  on  a  neighbour's  property. 

2  The  said  piper  was  famous  at  the  mystery. 
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he  was  oblig-ed,  for  peace's  sake,  to  vindicate  his  character  by  killing 
a  handsome  sahnon. 

Tyrrel's  painting*,  as  Meg'  called  it,  went  on  equally  slowly.  He 
often,  indeed,  showed  her  the  sketches  which  lie  brought  from  his 
walks,  and  used  to  finish  at  home ;  but  Me^  held  them  very  cheap. 
What  sig-nified,  she  said,  a  wheen  bits  of  paper,  wi'  black  and  white 
scarts  upon  them,  that  he  ca'd  bushes,  and  trees,  and  craig-s? — 
Couldna  he  paint  them  wi'  g'reen,  and  blue,  and  yellow,  like  the 
other  folk  ?  "  Ye  will  never  niak  your  bread  that  Avay,  Maister 
Francie.  Ye  suld  munt  up  a  muckle  square  of  canvass,  like  Dick 
Tinto,  and  paint  folk's  ainsells,  that  they  like  muckle  better  to  see 
than  ony  craig"  in  the  haill  water ;  and  Twadna  muckle  objeck  oven 
to  some  of  the  Wallers  coming*  up  and  sitting  to  ye.  They  waste 
their  time  war,  I  wis— and,  I  warrant,  ye  mig*ht  mak  a  g-uinea  a-head 
of  them.  Dick  made  twa,  but  he  was  an  auld  used  hand,  and  folk 
maun  creep  before  they  gang'." 

In  answer  to  these  remonstrances,  Tyrrel  assured  her  that  the 
sketches  with  which  he  busied  himself  were  held  of  such  considerable 
value,  that  very  often  an  artist  in  that  line  received  much  higher 
remuneration  for  these  than  for  portraits  or  coloured  dra^yings.  He 
added,  that  they  were  often  taken  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
popular  poems,  and  hinted  as  if  he  himself  were  engaged  in  some 
labour  of  that  nature. 

Eagerly  did  Meg  long  to  pour  forth  to  Nelly  Trotter,  the  fish- 
woman, — whose  cart  formed  the  only  neutral  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Auld  Town  and  the  Well,  and  who  was  in  fiivour 
with  Meg,  because,  as  Nelly^  passed  her  door  in  her  way  to  the  Well, 
she  always  had  the  first  choice  of  her  fish, — the  merits  of  her  lodger 
as  an  artist.  Luckie  Dods  had,  in  truth,  been  so  much  annoyed  and 
bullied,  as  it  were,  with  the  report  of  clever  persons,  accomplished  in 
all  sorts  of  excellence,  arriving  day  after  day  at  the  Hotel,  that  she 
was  overjoyed  in  this  fortunate  opportunity  to  triumph  over  them  in 
their  own  way ;  and  it  may  be  believed  that  the  excellences  of  her 
lodger  lost  nothing  by  being  trumpeted  through  her  mouth. 

"  I  maun  hae  the  best  of  the  cart,  Nelly — if  you  and  me  can  gree 
— for  it  is  for  ane  of  the  best  of  painters.  Your  fine  folk  down 
yonder  would  gie  their  lugs  to  look  at  what  he  has  been  doing — he 
gets  gowd  in  goupins,  for  three  downright  scarts  and  three  cross 
anes — And  he  is  no  an  ungrateful  loon,  like  Dick  Tinto,  that  had  nae 
sooner  my  good  five  -  and  -  twenty  shillings  in  his  pooket  than  he 
gaed  down  to  birl  it  awa  at  their  bonny  bottle  yonder;  but  a  decent 
qiiiet  lad,  that  kens  when  he  is  weel  aff,  and  bides  still  at  the  auld 
howff-—And  what  for  no  ? — Tell  them  all  this,  and  hear  what  they 
will  say  tilFt." 

"  Indeed,  mistress,  I  can  tell  ye  that  already,  without  stirring  my 
shanks  for  the  matter,"  answered  Nelly  Trotter ;  "  they  will  e'en  say 
that  ye  are  ae  auld  lule,  and  me  anither,  that  may  hae  some  judg- 
went  in  cock-bree  or  in  scate-rumples,  but  maunna  fash  our  beards 
about  ony  thing  else." 

"  Wad  they  say  sae,  the  frontless  villains  ?  and  me  been  a  house- 
keeper this  thirty  year !  *'  exclaimed  Meg ;  ''  I  wadna  hae  them  say 
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t  to  my  face !    But  I  am  no  speaking*  without  warrant — for  v/liat  an 

had  spoken  to  the  minister,  hiss,  and  shown  him  ane  of  the  loose 
carts  of  paper  that  Maister  Tirl  leaves  fleeing"  about  his  room?  — 
md  what  an  he  had  said  he  had  kend  Lord  Bidmore  gie  Ave  guineas 
br  the  waur  on'fc  ?  and  a'  the  warld  kens  he  was  lang  tutor  in  the 
Bidmore  family/' 

''  Troth,"  answered  her  g-ossip,  "  I  doubt  if  I  was  to  tell  a'  this  they 
vould  hardly  believe  me,  mistress;  for  there  are  sae  mony  judg-es 
imang'  them,  and  they  think  sae  muckle  of  themsells,  and  sae  little 
)f  other  folk,  that  unless  ye  were  to  send  down  the  bit  picture,  I  am 
10  thinking  they  will  believe  a  word  that  I  can  tell  them." 

"  No  believe  what  an  honest  woman  says—let  abee  to  say  twa  o' 
ihem  ?  "  exclaimed  Meg;  ''  Oh  the  unbelieving*  g-eneration  !~Weel, 
S"elly,  since  my  back  is  up,  ye  sail  tak  down  the  picture,  or  sketch- 
ng",  or  whatever  it  is  (though  I  thoug-ht  sketchers ^  were  aye  made 
)f  airn),  and  shame  wi'  it,  the  conceited  crew  that  they  are.— But  see 
md  bring't  back  wi'  ye  again,  Nelly,  for  it's  a  thing  of  value  ;  and 
:.rustna  it  out  o'  your  hand,  that  I  charge  you,  for  I  lippen  no  muckle 
;o  their  honesty. — And,  Nelly,  ye  may  tell  them  he  has  an  illustrated 
}oem— illustrated — mind  the  word,  Nelly — that  is  to  be  stuck  as  fou 
)'  the  like  o'  that,  as  ever  turkey  was  larded  wi'  dabs  o'  bacon." 

Thus  furnished  with  her  credentials,  and  acting  the  parfc  of  a 
lerald  betv/ixt  two  hostile  countries,  honest  Nelly  switched  her  httle 
ish-cart  downwards  to  St  Ronan's  Well. 

In  watering-places,  as  in  other  congreg'ated  assemblies  of  the 
mman  species,  various  kinds  of  government  have  been  dictated,  by 
3hance,  caprice,  or  convenience ;  but  in  almost  all  of  them  some 
5ort  of  direction  has  been  adopted,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
anarchy.  Sometimes  the  sole  power  has  been  vested  in  a  Master  of 
Ceremonies;  but  this,  like  other  despotisms,  has  been  of  late  un- 
fashionable, and  the  powers  of  this  great  officer  have  been  much 
limited  even  at  Bath,  where  Nash  once  ruled  with  undisputed  supre- 
macy. Committees  of  management,  chosen  from  among  the  most 
steady  guests,  have  been  in  general  resorted  to  as  a  more  liberal 
iinode  of  sway,  and  to  such  was  confided  the  administration  of  the 
infant  republic  of  St  Ronan's  Well.  This  little  senate,  it  must  be 
observed,  had  the  more  difficult  task  in  discharging  their  ^  high 
iuties,  that,  like  those  of  other  republics,  their  subjects  were  divided 
into  two  jarring  and  contending  factions,  who  every  day  eat,  drank, 
ilanced,  and  made  merry  together,  hating  each  other  all  the  while 
tvith  all  the  animosity  of  political  party,  endeavouring  by  every  art 
10  secure  the  adherence  of  each  guest  who  arrived,  and  ridiculing 
ihe  absurdities  and  follies  of  each  other  with  all  the  wit  and  bitter- 
less  of  which  they  were  masters. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  these  parties  v/as  no  less  a  personage  than 
Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  to  who:*i  the  establishment  owed  its  fame, 
nay,  its  existence ;  and  whose  influence  could  only  have  been  bal- 
anced by  that  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Mr  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's, 
or,  as  he  was  called  usually  by  the  company  who  affected  what  Meg 

1  Skates  are  called  sketchers  in  Scotland. 
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called  knapping:  English,  the  Squire,  who  was  leader  of  the  opposite 
faction. 

The  rank  and  fortune  of  the  lady,  her  pretensions  to  beauty  as 
well  as  talent  (thoug'h  the  former  was  something  faded),  and  the  con- 
sequence which  she  arrogated  to  herself  as  a  woman  of  fashion,  drew 
round  her  painters,  and  poets,  and  philosophers,  and  men  of  science, 
and  lecturers,  and  foreign  adventurers,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Squire's  influence,  as  a  man  of  family  and 
property  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  who  actually  kept  grey- 
hounds and  pointers,  and  at  least  talked  of  hunters  and  of  racers, 
ascertained  him  the  support  of  the  whole  class  of  bucks,  half  and 
whole  breed,  from  the  three  next  counties  ;  and  if  more  induce- 
ments were  wanting,  he  could  grant  his  favourites  the  privilege  of 
shooting  over  his  moors,  which  is  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a 
young  Scottishman  at  any  time.  Mr  Mowbray  was  of  late  espe- 
cially supported  in  his  pre-eminence  by  a  close  alliance  with  Sir 
Bingo  Binks,  a  sapient  English  Baronet,  who,  ashamed,  as  many 
thought,  to  return  to  his  own  country,  had  set  him  down  at  the  Well 
of  Saint  Ronan's,  to  enjoy  the  blessing  which  the  Caledonian  Hymen 
had  so  kindly  forced  on  him,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Rachel  Bonnyrigg'. 
As  this  gentleman  actually  drove  a  regular-built  mail-coach,  not  in 
any  respect  differing  from  that  of  his  Majesty,  only  that  it  was  more 
frequently  overturned,  his  influence  with  a  certain  set  was  irresistible, 
and  the  Squire  of  St  Ronan's,  having  the  better  sense  of  the  two, 
contrived  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  consequence  attached  to  his 
friendship. 

These  two  contending  parties  were  so  equally  balanced,  that  the 
predominance  of  the  influence  of  either  was  often  determined  by  the 
course  of  the  sun.  Thus,  in  the  morning  and  forenoon,  when  Lady 
Penelope  led  forth  her  herd  to  lawn  and  shady  bower,  whether  to 
visit  some  ruined  monument  of  ancient  times,  or  eat  their  pic-nic 
luncheon,  to  spoil  good  paper  with  bad  drawings,  and  good  verses 
with  repetition — in  a  word, 

*'  To  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land," 

her  ladyship's  empire  over  the  loungers  seemed  uncontrolled  and 
absolute,  and  all  things  were  engaged  in  the  tourbillon,  of  which  she 
formed  the  pivot  and  centre.  Even  the  hunters,  and  shooters,  and 
hard  drinkers  were  sometimes  fain  reluctantly  to  follow  in  her  train, 
sulking  and  quizzing  and  flouting  at  her  solemn  festivals,  besides 
encouraging  the  younger  nymphs  to  giggle  when  they  should  have 
looked  sentimental.  But  after  dinner  the  scene  was  changed,  and 
her  ladyship's  sweetest  smiles  and  softest  invitations  were  often  in- 
sufficient to  draw  the  neutral  part  of  the  company  to  the  tea-room ; 
so  that  her  society  was  reduced  to  those  whose  constitution  or  finan- 
ces rendered  early  retirement  from  the  dining-parlour  a  matter  of 
convenience,  together  with  the  more  devoted  and  zealous  of  her  own 
immediate  dependents  and  adherents.  Even  the  faith  of  the  latter 
was  apt  to  be  debauched.  Her  ladyship's  poet-laureate,  in  whose 
behalf  she  was  teazing  each  new-comer  for  subscriptions,  got  suffi- 
ciently independent  to  sing  in  her  ladyship's  presence,  at  supper,  a 
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►ng"  of  rather  equivocal  meaning* ;  and  her  chief  painter,  who  was 
nployed  upon  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,  was, 
i  another  time,  seduced  into  such  a  state  of  pot-valour,  that,  upon 
jr  ladyship's  administering*  her  usual  dose  of  criticism  upon  his 
orks,  he  not  only  bluntly  disputed  her  judg-ment,  but  talked  some- 
ing"  of  his  right  to  be  treated  like  a  g-entleman. 
These  feuds  were  taken  up  by  the  Managing  Committee,  who  in- 
rceded  for  the  penitent  offenders  on  the  following  morning,  and 
)tained  their  re-establishment  in  Lady  Penelope's  good  graces  upon 
pderate  terms.  Many  other  acts  of  moderating  authority  they  per- 
Irmed,  much  to  the  assuaging  of  faction  and  the  quiet  of  tHe  Wellers; 
^d  so  essential  was  their  government  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place, 
:at^  without  them,  St  Ronan's  spring  would  probably  have  been 
teedily  deserted.  We  must  therefore  give  a  brief  sketch  of  that 
)tential  Committee,  which  both  factions,  acting  as  if  on  a  self-deny- 
g  ordinance,  had  combined  to  invest  with  the  reins  of  government. 
Each  of  its  members  appeared  to  be  selected,  as  Fortunio,  in  the 
iry-tale,  chose  his  followers,  for  his  peculiar  gifts.  First  on  the  list 
ood  the  Man  of  Medicine,  Dr  Quentin  Quackleben,  who  claimed 
^ht  to  regulate  medical  matters  at  the  spring,  upon  the  principle 
liich  of  old  assigned  the  property  of  a  newly-discovered  country 
the  bucanier  who  committed  the  earliest  piracy  on  its  shores, 
lie  acknowledgment  of  the  Doctor's  merit,  as  having  been  first  to 
oclaim  and  vindicate  the  merits  of  these  healing  fountains,  had 
casioned  his  being  universally  installed  First  Physician  and  Man 
Science,  which  last  qualification  he  could  apply  to  all  purposes, 
)m  the  boiling  of  an  egg  to  the  giving  a  lecture.  He  was,  indeed, 
[alified,  like  many  of  his  profession,  to  spread  both  the  bane  and 
tidote  before  a  dyspeptic  patient,  being  as  knowing  a  gastronome 
Dr  Eedgill  himself,  or  any  other  worthy  physician  who  has  written 
r  the  benefit  of  the  cuisine,  from  Dr  Moncrieff  of  Tippermalloch, 
the  late  Dr  Hunter  of  York,  and  the  present  Dr  Kitchener  of 
)ndon.  But  pluralities  are  always  invidious,  and  therefore  the 
3ctor  prudently  relinquished  the  office  of  caterer  and  head-carver 
the  Man  of  Taste,  who  occupied  regularly,  and  e^  officio,  the  head 
^the  table,  reserving  to  himself  the  occasional  privilege  of  criti- 
ing,  and  a  principal  share  in  consuming,  the  good  things  which 
3  common  entertainment  afforded.  We  have  only  to  sum  up  this 
ief  account  of  the  learned  Doctor,  by  informing  the  reader  that  he 
;S  a  tall,  lean,  beetle-browed  man,  with  an  ill-made,  black  scratch- 
g,  that  stared  out  on  either  side  from  his  lantern  jaws.  He  resided 
le  months  out  of  the  twelve  at  St  Ronan's,  and  was  supposed  to 
ike  an  indifferent  good  thing  of  it, — especially  as  he  played  whist 
admiration. 

First  in  place,  though  perhaps  second  to  the  Doctor  in  real  autho- 
y,  was  Mr  Winterblossom ;  a  civil  sort  of  person,  who  was  nicely 
icise  in  his  address,  wore  his  hair  cued  and  dressed  with  powder, 
a  knee-buckles  set  with  Bristol  stones,  and  a  seal-ring  as  large  as 
r  John  Falstaff's.  In  his  heyday  he  had  a  small  estate,  which  he 
i  spent  like  a  gentleman,  by  mixing  with  the  gay  world.  He  was, 
short,  one  of  those  respectable  links  that  connect  the  coxcombs  of 
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the  present  day  witli  those  of  the  last  ag-e,  and  could  compare^  in  his 
own  experience,  the  follies  of  both.  In  latter  days  he  had  sense 
enou(>'h  to  extricate  himself  from  liis  course  of  dissipation,  though 
with  iinpaired  health  and  impoverished  fortune. 

Mr  Winterblossom  now  lived  upon  a  moderate  annuity,  and  had 
discovered  a  way  of  reconciling"  his  economy  with  much  company  and 
made  dishes,  by  acting'  as  perpetual  president  of  the  table  d'hote  at 
the  Well.  Here  he  used  to  amuse  the  society  by  telling*  stories 
about  Garrick,  Foote,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and  Lord  Kelly,  and  deliver- 
ing his  opinions  in  matters  of  taste  and  vertu.  An  excellent  carver, 
he  knew  how  to  help  each  guest  to  what  was  precisely  his  due,  and 
never  fiiiled  to  reserve  a  proper  slice  as  the  reward  of  his  own  labours. 
To  conclude,  he  was  possessed  of  some  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  at  least 
in  painting-  and  music,  althoug-h  it  was  rather  of  the  technical  kind, 
than  that  which  warms  the  heart  and  elevates  the  feelings.  There 
was,  indeed,  about  Winterblossom  nothing  that  was  either  warm  or 
elevated.  He  was  shrewd,  selfish,  and  sensual;  the  last  tv/o  of  v/hich 
qualities  he  screened  from  observation  under  a  specious  varnish  of 
exterior  complaisance.  Therefore,  in  his  professed  and  apparent 
anxiety  to  do  the  honours  of  the  table  to  the  most  punctiKous  point 
of  good  breeding,  he  never  permitted  the  attendants  upon  the  public 
taste  to  supply  the  wants  of  others,  until  all  his  own  private  comforts 
had  been  fully  arranged  and  provided  for. 

Mr  Winterblossom  was  also  distinguished  for  possessing  a  few 
curious  engravings,  and  other  specimens  of  art,  with  the  exhibition 
of  v/hich  he  occasionally  beguiled  a  wet  morning  at  the  public  room. 
They  were  collected  '^viis  et  modis"  said  the  Man  of  Law,  another 
distinguished  member  of  the  Committee,  with  a  knowing  cock  of  his 
eye,  to  liis  next  neighbour. 

Of  this  person  little  need  be  said.  He  was  a  large-boned,  loud- 
voiced,  red-faced  old  man,  named  Meiklewham ;  a  country  writer,  or 
attorney,  who  managed  the  matters  of  the  Squire,  much  to  the  profit 
of  one  or  other, — if  not  of  both.  His  nose  projected  from  the  front 
of  his  broad  vulgar  face  like  the  style  of  an  old  sundial,  twisted  all 
of  one  side.  He  was  as  great  a  bully  in  his  profession,  as  if  it  had 
been  military  instead  of  civil;  conducted  the  whole  technicalities 
concerning  the  cutting  up  the  Saint's  Well-haugh,  so  much  lamented 
by  Dame  Dods,  into  building-stances,  and  was  on  excellent  teriiql 
with  Doctor  Quackleben,  who  always  recommended  him  to  make  the 
wills  of  his  patients. 

After  the  Man  of  Law  comes  Captain  Hector  MacTurk,  a  High- 
land lieutenant  on  half-pay,  and  that  of  ancient  standing;  one  whc; 
preferred  toddy  of  the  strongest  to  wine,  and  in  that  fashion  and  cole- 
drams  finished  about  a  bottle  of  whisky  ^?gr  diem,  whenever  ht 
could  come  by  it.  He  was  called  the  Man  of  Peace,  on  the  sam( 
principle  which  assigns  to  constables,  Bow-street  runners,  and  such 
like,  who  carry  bludgeons  to  break  folk's  heads,  and  are  perpetualh 
and  officially  employed  in  scenes  of  riot,  the  title  of  peace-officers- 
that  is,  because  by  his  valour  he  compelled  others  to  act  with  discre 
tion.  The  Captain  was  the  general  referee  in  all  those  abortivj 
quarrels,  which,  at  a  place  of  this  kind,  are  so  apt  to  occur  at  night 
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,nd  to  be  quietly  settled  in  the  mornings ;  and  occasionally  adopted  a 
;uarrel  himself,  by  way  of  taking  down  auy  guest  who  was  unusually 
ug-nacious.  This  occupation  procured  Captain  MacTurk  a  good 
eal  of  respect  at  the  Well ;  for  he  v/as  precisely  that  sort  of  person 
^'ho  is  ready  to  fig-ht  with  any  one — whom  no  one  can  fi:ul  an 
polog"y  for  declining"  to  fight  with, — in  lighting"  with  whom  con- 
iderable  danger  was  incurred,  for  he  was  ever  and  anon  showing" 
hat  he  could  snuff  a  candle  with  a  pistol  ball, — and  lastly,  through 
g-hting"  with  whom  no  eclat  or  credit  could  redound  to  the  anta- 
■onist.  He  always  wore  a  blue  coat  and  red  collar,  had  a  super- 
ilious  taciturnity  of  manner,  ate  sliced  leeks  with  his  cheese,  and 
esembled  in  complexion  a  Dutch  red-herring*. 
Still  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  Man  of  Relig'ion — the  gentle 
If  Simon  Chatterly,  who  had  strayed  to  St  Eonan's  VYell  from  the 
anks  of  Cam  or  Isis,  and  who  piqued  himself,  first  on  his  Gi-eek, 
nd  secondly  on  his  politeness  to  the  ladies.  During  all  the  week- 
ays,  as  Dame  Dods  has  already  hinted,  this  reverend  gentleman  was 
Eie  partner  at  the  whist-table,  or  in  fciife  bpJiroom,  to  wiiat  maid  or 
latron  soever  lacked  a  partner  at  either ;  and  on  the  Sundays  he 
iad  prayers  in  the  public-room  to  all  who  chose  to  attend.  He  was 
Iso  a  deviser  of  charades,  and  an  unriddler  of  riddles  ;  he  played  a 
ttle  on  the  flute,  and  was  Mr  Winterblossom's  princlpai  assistant  in 
ontriving  those  ingenious  and  romantic  paths,  by  which,  as  oj  the 
igzags  which  connect  military  parallels,  you  were  enabled  to  ascend 
the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  hotel,  which  commands  so  beautiful 
prospect,  at  exactly  that  precise  angle  of  ascent  which  entitles  a 
entleman  to  offer  his  arm,  and  a  lady  to  accept  it,  xnih  perfect 
ropriety. 

There  was  yet  another  member  of  this  Select  Committee,  Mr 
lichael  Meredith,  who  might  be  termed  the  Man  of  Mirth,  or,  if  you 
jlease,  the  Jack  Pudding  to  the  company,  wdiose  business  it  was  to 
Irack  the  best  joke,  and  sing  the  best  song — he  could.  Unluckily, 
owever,  this  functionary  was  for  the  present  obliged  to  absent  him- 
blf  from  St  Ronan's ;  for,  not  recollecting  that  he  did  not  actually 
ear  the  privileged  motley  of  his  profession,  he  had  passed  some  jest 
pon  Captain  MacTurk,  which  cut  so  much  to  the  quick  that  Mr 
leredith  was  fain  to  go  to  goat-whey  quarters,  at  some  ten  miles' 
istance,  and  remain  there  in  a  sort  of  concealment,  until  the  affair 
lould  be  made  up  through  the  mediation  of  his  brethren  of  the 
•'ommittee. 

i  Such  were  the  honest  gentlemen  who  managed  the  affairs  of  this 
'^sing  settlement,  with  as  much  impartiality  as  could  be  expected. 
hey  were  not  indeed  without  their  ovm  secret  predilections ;  for 
le  lawyer  and  the  soldier  privately  iGclined  to  "the  party  of  the 
quire,  while  the  parson,  Mr  Meredith,  and  Mr  Winterblossom, 
ere  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Lady  Penelope ;  so  that  Doctor 
>uackleben  alone,  who  probably  recollected  that  the  gentlemen  were 
5  liable  to  stomach  complaints  as  the  ladies  to  nervous  disorders, 
3eraed  the  only  person  who  preserved  in  word  and  deed  the  most 
gid  neutrality.  Nevertheless,  the  interests  of  the  establishment 
eing  very  much  at  the  heart  of  this  honourable  council,  and  each 
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feeling  his  own  profit,  pleasure,  or  coraforfc,  in  some  degree  involved, 
they  suffered  not  their  private  affections  to  interfere  witli  their  publip 
duties,  but  acted  everjr  one  in  his  own  sphere  for  the  public  benefit 
of  the  whole  community. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  INVITATION. 

Thus  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 


Prior. 


The  clamour  which  attends  the  removal  of  dinner  from  a  publicj 
room  had  subsided ;  the  clatter  of  plates,  and  knives  and  forks — th 
bustling"  tread  of  awkward  boobies  of  country  servants,  kicking  eac 
other's  shins,  and  wrangling',  as  they  endeavour  to  rush  out  of  the  door 
three  abreast— the  clash  of  glasses  and  tumblers,  borne  to  earth  in  the 
tumult— the  shrieks  of  the  landlady — the  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep 
of  the  landlord — had  all  passed  away ;  and  those  of  the  company  wli 
had  servants  had  been  accommodated  by  their  respective  Ganymedei 
with  such  remnants  of  their  respective  bottles  of  wine,  spirits,  &c.,' 
as  the  said  Ganymedes  had  not  previously  consumed,  while  the  rest, 
broken  in  to  such  observance  by  Mr  Winterblossom,  waited  patiently 
until  the  worthy  president's  own  special  and  multifarious  commis- 
sions had  been  executed  by  a  tidy  young  woman  and  a  lumpish  lad, 
the  regular  attendants  belonging  to  the  house,  but  whom  he  permit- 
ted to  wait  on  no  one  till,  as  the  hymn  says, 

"  All  his  wants  were  weU  supplied." 

"  And,  Dinah — my  bottle  of  pale  sherry,  Dinah— place  it  on  th 
side— there  is  a  good  girl; — and,  Toby — get  my  jug  with  the  h  ^ 
water— and  let  it  be  boiling— and  don't  spill  it  on  Lady  Penelope,  S 
you  can  help  it,  Toby." 

*'  No — for  her  ladyship  has  been  in  hot  water  to-day  already,"  sai 
the  Squire ;  a  sarcasm  to  which  Lady  Penelope  only  replied  with 
look  of  contempt. 

"  And,  Dinah,  bring  the  sugar— the  soft  East  India  sugar,  Dinah— 
and  a  lemon,  Dinah,  one  of  those  which  came  fresh  to-day — Go  fetch 
it  from  the  bar,  Toby— and  don't  tumble  downstairs,  if  you  can  help 
it. — And  Dinah— stay,  Dinah — the  nutmeg,  Dinah,  and  the  ginger, 
my  good  girl — And,  Dinah — put  the  cushion  up  behind  my  back— 
and  the  footstool  to  my  foot,  for  my  toe  is  something  the  worse  of 
my  walk  with  youv  ladyship  this  morning  to  the  top  of  Belvidere." 

"  Her  ladyship  may  call  it  what  she  pleases  in  common  parlance," 
said  the  writer ;  "  but  it  must  stand  Munt-grunzie  in  the  stamped 
paper,  being  so  nominated  in  the  ancient  writs  and  evidents  thereof." 

"  And,  Dinah,"  continued  the  president,  "  lift  up  my  handkerchief 
— and — a  bit  of  biscuit,  Dinah — and— and  I  do  not  think  I  want  any- 
thing else—Look  to  the  company,  my  good  girl. — I  have  the  honour 
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;o  drink  the  company's  very  good  health— -Will  your  ladyship  honour 
Me  by  accepting"  a  glass  of  negus  ? — I  learned  to  make  negus  from 
)ld  Dartineuf  s  son. — He  always  used  East  India  sugar,  and  added  a 
;amarind— it  improves  the  flavour  infinitely. — Dinah,  see  your  father 
sends  for  some  tamarinds— Dartineuf  knew  a  good  thing  almost  as 
^vell  as  his  father — I  met  him  at  Bath  in  the  year — let  me  see — Gar- 
•ick  was  just  taking  leave,  and  that  was  in,"  &c.  &c.  &c. — "  And  what 
3  this  now,  Dinah  ? "  he  said,  as  she  put  into  his  hand  a  roll  of  paper. 
"  Something  that  Nelly  Trotter"  (Trotting  Nelly,  as  the  company 
called  her)  "  brought  from  a  sketching  gentleman  that  lives  at  the 
voman's  (thus  bluntly  did  the  upstart  minx  describe  the  reverend 
Mrs  Margaret  Dods)  "  at  the  Cleikum  of  Aultoun  yonder  " — A  name, 
)y  the  way,  which  the  inn  had  acquired  from  the  use  which  the  saint 
apon  the  sign-post  was  making  of  his  pastoral  crook. 

''  Indeed,  Dinah  ?"  said  Mr  V/interblossom,  gravely  taking  out  his 
pectacles,  and  wiping  them  before  he  opened  the  roll  of  paper ;  "some 
Doy's  daubing,  I  suppose,  whose  pa  and  ma  wish  to  get  him  into  the 

Trustees'  School,  and  so  are  beating  about  for  a  little  interest But 

[  am  drained  dry — I  put  three  lads  in  last  season  ;  and  if  it  had  not 
3een  my  particular  interest  with  the  secretary,  who  asks  my  opinion 
low  and  then,  I  could  not  have  managed  it.  But  giff  gaff,  say  I— 
Eh !  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  this  ?— Here  is  both  force  andkeep- 
ng — ^Who  can  this  be,  my  lady  ? — Do  but  see  the  sky-line — why,  this 
's  really  a  little  bit— an  exquisite  little  bit — Who  the  devil  can  it  be  ? 
imd  how  can  he  have  stumbled  upon  the  dog-hole  in  the  Old  Town, 

jmd  the  snarling  b I  beg  your  ladyship  ten  thousand  pardons — 

:hat  kennels  there  ?  " 

"  I  daresay,  my  lady,"  said  a  little  miss  of  fourteen,  her  eyes  grow- 
ng  rounder  and  rounder,  and  her  cheeks  redder  and  redder,  as  she 
found  herself  speaking,  and  so  many  folks  listening—"  Oh,  la!  I  dare- 
say it  is  the  same  gentleman  we  met  one  day  in  the  Low-wood  walk, 
:hat  looked  like  a  gentleman,  and  yet  was  none  of  the  company,  and 
;hat,you  said  w^as  a  handsome  man." 

"  I  did  not  say  handsome,  Maria,"  replied  her  ladyship ;  "  ladies 
lever  say  men  are  handsome  —  I  only  said  he  looked  genteel  and 
nteresting." 

!  "  And  that,^  my  lady,"  said  the  young  parson,  bowing  and  smiling, 
*is,  I  will  be  judged  by  the  company,  the  more  flattering  compliment 
f  the  two — We  shall  be  jealous  of  this  Unknown  presently." 
"  Nay,  but,"  continued  the  sweetly  communicative  Maria,  with 
some  real  and  some  assumed  simplicity,  "  your  ladyship  forgets— for 
jrou  said  presently  after,  you  were  sure  he  was  no  gentleman,  for  he 
iid  not  run  after  you  with  your  glove  which  you  had  dropped— and 
50  I  went  back  myself  to  find  your  ladyship's  glove,  and  he  never 
offered  to  help  me,  and  I  saw  him  closer  than  your  ladyship  did,  and 
[  am  sure  he  is  handsome,  though  he  is  not  very  civil." 

"  You  speak  a  little  too  much  and  too  loud,  miss,"  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope, a  natural  blush  reinforcing  the  nuance  of  rouge  by  which  it  was 
usually  superseded. 
"  What  say  you  to  that,  Squire  Mowbray  ^  "  said  the  elegant  Sir 
mgo  Binks. 
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^*  A  fair  challenge  to  the  field,  Sir  Bingo/'  answered  the  Squire ; 
"  when  a  lady  throv/s  down  the  gauntlet,  a  gentleman  may  throw  the 
handkerciiief.'* 

"  I  have  always  the  benefit  of  your  best  construction,  Mr  Mow- 
bray," said  the  lady,  with  dignity.  "  I  suppose  Miss  Maria  has  con- 
trived this  pretty  story  for  your  amusement.  I  can  hardly  answer  to 
Mr  Digges,  for  bringing  her  into  company  where  she  receives  en- 
couragement to  behave  so." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  lady,"  said  the  president,  "  you  must  let  the  jest 
pass  by ;  and  since  this  is  really  such  an  admirable  sketch,  you  must 
honour  us  with  your  opinion,  whether  the  company  can  consistently 
wdth  propriety  make  any  advances  to  this  man." 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  her  ladyship,  the  angry  spot  still  glowing 
on  her  brow,  "  there  are  enough  of  men  among  us  already — I  wish  I 
could  say  gentlemen — As  matters  stand,  I  see  little  business  ladies 
can  have  at  St  Ronan's." 

This  was  an  intimation  which  always  brought  the  Squire  back  to 
good-breeding,  which  he  could  make  use  of  when  he  pleased.  He 
deprecated  her  ladyship's  displeasure,  until  she  told  him,  in  returning 
good-humour,  that  she  really  would  not  trust  him  unless  he  brought 
his  sister  to  be  security  for  his  future  politeness. 

"  Clara,  my  lady,"  said  Mowbray,  "is  a  little  wilful;  and  I  believe 
your  ladyship  must  take  the  task  of  unharbouring  her  into  your  own 
hands.  What  say  you  to  a  gipsy  party  up  to  my  old  shop  ? — It  is  a 
bachelor's  house— you  must  not  expect  things  in  much  order ;  but 
Clara  would  be  honoured " 

The  Lady  Penelope  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal  of  something 
like  a  party,  and,  quite  reconciled  with  Mowbray,  began  to  inquire 
whether  she  might  bring  the  stranger  artist  with  her,  "  that  is,"  said 
her  ladyship,  looking  to  JDinah,  "  if  he  be  a  gentleman." 

Here  Dinah  interposed  her  assurance,  "that  the  gentleman  at 
Meg  Dods's  was  quite  and  clean  a  gentleman,  and  an  illustrated  poet 
besides." 

"An  illustrated  poet,  Dinah?''  said  Lady  Penelope;  "you  must 
mean  an  illustrious  poet." 

"  I  dare  to  say  your  ladyship  is  right,"  said  Dinah,  dropping  a 
curtsy. 

A  joyous  flutter  of  impatient  anxiety  was  instantly  excited  through 
all  the  blue-stocking  faction  of  the  company,  nor  were  the  news 
totally  indifferent  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  former  be- 
longed to  that  class  who,  like  the  young  Ascanius,  are  ever  beating 
about  in  quest  of  a  tawny  lion,  though  they  are  much  more  successful 
in  now  and  then  starting  a  great  bore;^  and  the  others,  having  left 
all  their  own  ordinary  affairs  and  subjects  of  interest  at  home,  were 
glad  to  make  a  matter  of  importance  of  the  most  trivial  occurrence. 
A  mighty  poet,  said  the  former  class— who  could  it  possibly  be  ?— All 
names  were  recited— all  Britain  scrutinised,  from  Highland  hills  to 

1  The  one  or  the  other  was  equally  in  votis  to  Ascanius,— 

"  Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  descendere  monte  leonem.**     '■ 

Modern  Trojans  make  a  great  distinction  betwixt  these  two  objects  of  chase. 
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the  Lakes  of  Cumberland— from  Sydenham  Common  to  Saint  James's 
Place— even  the  Banks  of  the  Bosphorus  were  explored  for  some 
name  which  might  rank  under  this  disting-uished  epithet.— And  then, 
besides  his  illustrious  poesy,  to  sketch  so  inimitably  !— who  could  it 
be  ?  And  all  the  gapers,  who  had  nothing  of  their  own  to  suggest, 
answered  with  the  antistrophe,  "  Who  could  it  be  ? " 

The  Claret-Club,  which  comprised  the  choicest  and  firmest  adher- 
ents of  Squire  Mowbray  and  the  Baronet— men  who  scorned  that 
the  reversion  of  one  bottle  of  wine  should  furnish  forth  the  feast  of 
to-morrow,  though  caring  nought  about  either  of  the  fine  arts  in 
qiuestion,  found  out  an  interest  of  their  own,  which  centred  in  the 
same  individual. 

''  I  say,  little  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire,  "  this  is  the  very  fellow 
that  we  sav/  down  at  the  Willowslack  on  Saturday— he  was  tog'd 
Qj^nostically  enough,  and  cast  twelve  yards  of  line  with  one  hand — the 
fly  fell  like  a  thistledown  on  the  water." 

*'  Uich ! "  answered  the  party  he  addressed,  in  the  accents  of  a  dog 
choking  in  the  collar. 

"  We  saw  him  pull  out  the  salmon  yonder,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  you 
remember — clean  fish — the  tide-ticks  on  his  gills — weighed,  I  dare- 
say, a  matter  of  eighteen  pounds." 

"  Sixteen !  "  replied  Sir  Bingo,  in  the  same  tone  of  strangulation* 

"  None  of  your  rigs,  Bing ! "  said  his  companion ;  "  nearer  eighteen 
ihan  sixteen ! " 

"  Near-er  sixteen,  by !  " 

"  Will  you  go  a  dozen  of  blue  on  it  to  the  company  ? "  said  the 
Squire. 

''  No,  d— -  me ! "  croaked  the  Baronet—"  to  our  own  set  I  will." 

"  Then,  I  say  done !  "  quoth  the  Squire. 

And  "Done!"  responded  the  Knight;  and  out  came  their  red 
kocket-books. 

But  who  shall  decide  the  bet  ?  "  said  the  Squire.  "  The  genius 
iiiraself,  I  suppose ;  they  talk  of  asking  him  here,  but  I  suppose  he 
n\\  scarce  niind  quizzes  like  them." 

"  Write  myself— John  Mowbray,"  said  the  Baronet. 

"You,  Baronet!— You  write!"  answered  the  Squire,  "d—  me, 
hat  cock  won't  fight — you  won't." 

"  I  will,"  growled  Sir  Bingo,  more  articulately  than  usual. 

"  Why,  you  can't ! "  said  Mowbray.  "  You  never  wrote  a  line  ill 
our  life,  save  those  you  were  whipped  for  at  school." 

"  I  can  v/rite— I  will  write  1 "  said  Sir  Bingo.     "  Two  to  one  I 

ill." 

And  there  the  affair  rested,  for  the  counsel  of  the  company  were 
m  high  consultation  concerning  the  most  proper  manner  of  opening 

communication  with  the  mysterious  stranger;  and  the  voice  of  Mr 
Vinterblossom,  whose  tones,  originally  fine,  age  had  reduced  to 

ilsetto,  was  calling  upon  the  whole  party  for  " Order,  order!  "    So 

lat  the  bucks  were  obliged  to  lounge  in  silence,  with  both  arms 
eclined  on  the  table,  and  testifying,  by  coughs  and  yawns,  their  in- 

merence  to  the  matters  in  question,  while  the  rest  of  the  company 

ebated  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  life  and  death. 
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"  A  visit  from  one  of  the  gentlemen—Mr  Winterblossom,  if  he 
would  take  the  trouble,  in  name  of  the  company  at  large— would, 
Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  presumed  to  think,  be  a  necessary  preli- 
minary to  an  invitation." 

-Mr  Winterblossom  was  "quite  of  her  ladyship's  opinion,  and 
would  gladly  have  been  the  personal  representative  of  the  company 
at  St  Ronan's  Well— but  it  was  up  hill— her  ladyship  knew  his 
tyrant,  the  gout,  was  hovering  upon  the  frontiers — there  were  other 
gentlemen,  younger,  and  more  worthy  to  fly  at  the  lady's  command 
than  an  ancient  Vulcan  like  him, — there  was  the  valiant  Mars  and 
the  eloquent  Mercury." 

Thus  speaking,  he  bowed  to  Captain  MacTurk  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
Simon  Chatterly,  and  reclined  on  his  chair,  sipping  his  negus  with 
the  self-satisfied  smile  of  one  who,  by  a  pretty  speech,  has  rid  him- 
self of  a  troublesome  commission.  At  the  same  time,  by  an  act 
probably  of  mental  absence,  he  put  in  his  pocket  the  drawing,  which, 
after  circulating  around  the  table,  had  returned  back  to  the  chair  of 
the  president,  being  the  point  from  which  it  .had  set  out. 

"  By  Cot,  madam,"  said  Captain  MacTurk,  "  I  should  be  proud  to 
obey  your  leddyship's  commands — but,  by  Cot,  I  never  call  first  on 
any  man  that  never  called  upon  me  at  all,  unless  it  were  to  carry 
him  a  friend's  message,  or  suchlike." 

"  Twig  the  old  connoisseur,"  said  the  Squire  to  the  Knight. — "  He 
is  condiddling  the  drawing." 
"  Go  it,  Johnnie  Mowbray— pour  it  into  him,"  whispered  Sir  BingO. 
"  Thank  ye  for  nothing.  Sir  Bingo,"'  said  the  Squire,  in  the  same 
tone.  "Winterblossom  is  one  of  us — was  one  of  us  at  least — and 
won't  stand  the  ironing.  He  has  his  Wogdens  still,  that  were  right 
things  in  his  day,  and  can  hit  the  hay-stack  with  the  best  of  us— but 
stay,  they  are  hallooing  on  the  parson." 

They  were  indeed  busied  on  all  hands  to,  obtain  Mr  Chatterly's 
consent  to  wait  on  the  Genius  unknown ;  but  though  he  smiled  and 
simpered,  and  was  absolutely  incapable  of  saying  No,  he  begged 
leave,  in  all  humility,  to  decline  that  commission.  "  The  truth  was," 
he  pleaded  in  his  excuse,  "  that  having  one  day  walked  to  visit  the 
old  Castle  of  St  Ronan's,  and  returning  through  the  Auld  Town,  as 
it  was  popularly  called,  he  had  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Cleikum  " 
(pronounced  Anglice,  with  the  open  diphthong),  "  in  hopes  to  get  a 
glass  of  syrup  of  capillaire,  or  a  draught  of  something  cooling; 
and  had  in  fact  expressed  his  wishes,  and  was  knocking  pretty  loudly, 
.  when  a  sash-window  was  thrown  suddenly  up,  and  ere  he  was  aware 
what  was  about  to  happen,  he  was  soused  with  a  deluge  of  water  (as 
he  said),  while  the  voice  of  an  old  hag  from  within  assured  him,  that 
if  that  did  not  cool  him  there  was  another  biding  him, — an  intima- 
tion which  induced  him  to  retreat  in  all  haste  from  the  repetition  of 
this  shower-bath." 

All  laughed  at  the  account  of  the  chaplain's  misfortune,  the  histoi7 
of  which  seemed  to  be  wrung  from  him  reluctantly,  by  the  necessity 
of  assigning  some  weighty  cause  for  declining  to  execute  the  ladies' 
commands.  But  the  Squire  and  Baronet  continued  their  mirth  far 
longer  than  decorum  allowed,  flinging  themselves  back  in  their 
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3liairs,  with  their  hands  thrust  into  their  side-pockets,  and  their 
naouths  expanded  with  unrestrained  enjoyment,  until  the  sufferer, 
ing-ry,  disconcerted,  and  endeavouring"  to  look  scornful,  incurred 
mother  general  burst  of  laughter  on  all  hands. 

When  Mr  Winterblossom  had  succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree 
3f  order,  he  found  the  mishaps  of  the  young  divine  proved  as  intimi- 
dating  as  ludicrous.  Not  one  of  the  company  chose  to  go  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  the  dominions  of  Queen  Meg,  who  might  be  sus- 
pected of  paying'  little  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  an  ambassador's 
person.  And  what  was  worse,  when  it  was  resolved  that  a  civil 
iard  from  Mr  Winterblossom,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  should 
)e  sent  to  the  stranger,  instead  of  a  personal  visit,  Dinah  informed 
hem  that  she  was  sure  no  one  about  the  house  could  be  bribed  to 
3arry  up  a  letter  of  the  kind ;  for  when  such  an  event  had  taken 
3lace  two  summers  since,  Meg,  wlio  construed  it  into  an  attempt  to 
seduce  from  her  tenement  the  invited  guest,  had  so  handled  a  plough- 
3oy  who  carried  the  letter,  that  he  fled  the  country-side  altogether, 
md  never  thought  himself  safe  till  he  was  at  a  village  ten  miles  off, 
where  it  was  afterwards  learned  he  enhsted  with  a  recruiting  party, 
choosing  rather  to  face  the  French  than  to  return  within  the  sphere 
^f  Meg's  displeasure. 

Just  while  they  were  agitating  this  new  difficulty,  a  prodigious 
lamour  was  heard  without,  which,  to  the  first  apprehensions  of  the 
company,  seemed  to  be  Meg,  in  all  her  terrors,  come  to  anticipate 
ihe  proposed  invasion.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  it.  proved  to  be  her 
gossip.  Trotting  Nelly,  or  Nelly  Trotter,  in  the  act  of  forcing  her 
ws>j  up -stairs,  against  the  united  strength  of  the  whole  household  of 
:he  hotel,  to  reclaim  Luckie  Dods's  picture,  as  she  called  it.  This 
nade  the  connoisseur's  treasure  tremble  in  his  pocket,  who,  thrust- 
ing a  half-crown  into  Toby's  hand,  exhorted  him  to  give  it  her, 
and  try  his  influence  in  keeping  her  back.  Toby,  who  knew  Nelly's 
nature,  put  the  half-crown  into  his  own  pocket,  and  snatched  up  a 
oill-stoup  of  whisky  from  the  sideboard.  Thus  armed,  he  boldly 
confronted  the  virago,  and  interposing  a  remora,  which  was  able  to 
.'heck  poor  Nelly's  course  in  her  most  determined  moods,  not  only 
mcceeded  in  averting  the  immediate  storm  which  approached  the 
company  in  general,  and  Mr  Winterblossom  in  particular,  but  brought 
ihe  guests  the  satisfactory  information,  that  Trotting  Nelly  had 
agreed,  after  she  had  slept  out  her  nap  in  the  barn,  to  convey  their 
commands  to  the  Unknown  of  Cleikum  of  Aultoun. 

Mr  Winterblossom,  therefore,  having  authenticated  his  proceed- 
ings, by  inserting  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  the  authority 
which  he  had  received,  wrote  his  card  in  the  best  style  of  diplomacy, 
iind  sealed  it  with  the  seal  of  the  Spa,  which  bore  something  like  a 
inymph,  seated  beside  what  was  designed  to  represent  an  urn. 

The  rival  factions,  however,  did  not  trust  entirely  to  this  official 
invitation.  Lady  Penelope  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  find 
some  way  of  letting  the  stranger — a  man  of  talent  unquestionably 
—understand  that  there  were  in  the  society  to  which  he  was  invited, 
spirits  of  a  more  select  sort,  who  felt  worthy  to  intrude  themselves 
on  his  solitude. 
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According*ly,  her  ladyship  imposed  upon  the  elegant  Mr  Chatterly 
the  task  of  expressing*  the  desire  of  the  company  to  see  the  unknown 
artist,  in  a  neat  occasional  copy  of  verses.  The  poor  gentleman's 
muse,  however,  proved  unpropitious ;  for  he  was  able  to  proceed  no 
farther  than  two  lines  in  half  an  hour,  which,  coupled  with  its  varia- 
tions, we  insert  from  the  blotted  manuscript,  as  Dr  Johnson  has 
printed  the  alterations  in  Pope's  version  of  the  Iliad : 

1.  Maids.    ^,  Dames.  unity  joining. 

The  [nymphs]  of  St  Ronan's  [in  purpose  combining] 

1.  Swain.    2.  Man. 
To  the  [youth]  who  is  great  both  in  verse  and  designing, 
----- dining. 

The  elog[uence  of  a  prose  billet  was  necessarily  resorted  to  in  the 
absence  ot  the  heavenly  muse,  and  the  said  billet  was  secretly  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Trotting  Nelly.  The  same  trusty  emissary, 
when  refreshed  by  her  nap  among  the  pease-s'-^raw,  and  about  to 
harness  her  cart  for  her  return  to  the  sea-coast  (in  the  course  of 
which  she  was  to  pass  the  Aultoun),  received  another  card,  v/ritten, 
as  he  had  threatened,  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks  himself,  who  had  given 
himself  this  trouble  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the  bet;  conjecturing 
that  a  man  with  a  fashionable  exterior,  who  cculd  throw  twelve  yards 
of  line  at  a  cast  with  such  precisioi?.,  might  consider  the  invitation  of 
Winterblossom  as  thri  of  an  old  twaddler,  and  care  as  little  for  the 
good  graces  of  an  affected  blue-stocking  and  her  cdterie,  whose  con- 
versation, in  Sir  Bingo's  mind,  relished  of  nothing  but  of  weak  tea 
and  bread-and-butter.  Thus  the  happy  Mr  Francis  Tyrrel  received, 
considerably  to  his  surprise,  no  less  than  three  invitations  at  once 
from  the  Well  of  St  Ronan's. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EPISTOLARY  ELOQUENCE. 

]feut  how  can  1  answer,  since  first  I  must  read  thee  ? 

Prior. 

DEsmotJS  of  authenticating  our  more  important  facts,  by  as  manj 
original  documents  as  possible,  we  have,  after  much  research,  en- 
abled ourselves  to  present  the  reader  with  the  following  accurate 
transcripts  of  the  notes  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Trotting  Nelly.  Thi' 
first  ran  thus  : — 

"  Mr  Winterblossom  [of  Silverhed]  has  the  commands  of  Ladj 
Penelope  Penfeather,  Sir  Bingo  and  Lady  Binks,  Mr  and  Miss 
Mowbray  [of  St  Ronan's],  and  the  rest  of  the  company  at  the  Hote 
and  Tontine  Inn  of  St  Ronan's  V/ell,  to  express  their  hope  that  ih 
gentleman  lodged  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  Old  Town  of  St  Ronan'e 
will  favour  them  with  his  company  at  the  Ordinary,  as  early  and  a 
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fcen  as  may  suit  liis  convenience.  The  Company  think  it  necessary 
send  this  intimation,  because,  according*  to  the  Rules  of  the  place, 
e  Ordinary  can  only  be  attended  by  such  gentlemen  and  ladies  as 
^ge  at  St  feonan's  Well ;  but  they  are  happy  to  make  a  distinction 
favour  of  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  for  success  in  the  fine  arts 

Mr ,  residing  at  Cleikum.^   If  Mr should  be 

clined,  upon  becoming  farther  acquainted  with  the  Company  and 
[JLES  of  the  Place,  to  remove  his  residence  to  the  Well,  Mr  Winter- 
Dssom,  though  lie  would  not  be  understood  to  commit  himself  by  a 
sitive  assurance  to  that  effect,  is  inclined  to  hope  that  an  arrange- 
3nt  might  be  made,  notv/ithstanding  the  extreme  crowd  of  the 

ason,  to  accommodate  Mr at  the  lodging-house  called 

lliput-ha.ll.     It  vdil  much  conduce  to  facilitate  this  negotiation,  if 

would  have  the  goodness  to  send  an  exact  note  of  his 

iture,  as  Captain  Rannletree  seems  disposed  to  resign  the  folding- 
d  ?  o  Lilliput-hall,  en  account  of  his  finding  it  rather  deficient  in 

igth.     Mr  Winterblossora  begs  farther  to  assure  Mr of 

9  esteem  in  which  he  holds  this  genius,  and  of  his  high  personal 
nsideration. 

*'For ,  Esquire, 

Cleikum  Inn,  Old  Town  of 
St  Ronan's. 

I  "The  Public  Rooms, 

Hotel  and  Tontine,  St  Ronan*s  Well, 
rfec.  dc.  t&C." 

jThe  above  card  was  written  (we  love  to  be  precise  in  matters  con- 
rning  orthography)  in  a  neat,  round,  clerk-like  hand,  which,  like 
r  Winterblossom's  character  in  many  particulars,  was  most  accu- 
te  and  com-monplace,  though  betraying  an  affectation  both  of 
lurish  and  of  facility. 

The  next  billet  was  a  contrast  to  the  diplomatic  gravity  and  accu- 
3y  of  Mr  Winterblossom's  official  communication,  and  ran  thus,— 
3  young  divine's  ac^idemic  jests  and  classical  flowers  of  eloquence 
ing  mingled  with  some  wild-flowers  from  the  teeming  fancy  of 
idy  Penelope : — 

*  A  choir  of  Dryads  and  Naiads,  assembled  at  the  healing  spring 
St  Ronan's,  have  learned  with  surprise  that  a  youth,  gifted  by 
olio,  when  the  Deity  was  prodigal,  with  two  of  his  most  esteemed 
downaents,  wanders  at  will  among  their  domains,  f?;equenting  grove 
i  river,  without  once  dreaming  of  paying  homage  to  its  tutelary 
Ltiss.  He  is,  therefore,  summoned  to  their  presence,  and  prompt 
edience  v/ill  insure  him  forgiveness ;  but  in  case  of  contumacy,  let 
n  bewa.re  how  lie  again  essays  either  the  lyre  or  tfte  pallet. 
'Postscript — The  adorable  Penelope,  long  enrolled  among  the 
>ddesses  for  her  beauty  and  virtues," giyes  Nectar  and  Ambrosia, 
lich  mortals  call  tea  and  cake,  at  the  Public  Rooms,  near  the 
ered  Spring,  on  Thursday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
uses  never  fail  to  attend.  The  stranger's  presence  is  requested 
participate  in  the  delights  of  the  evening. 
'^Second  Postscript.— A  ^he^herd,  ambitiously  aiming  at  more 
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accommodation  than  liis  narrow  cot  affords,  leaves  it  in  a  day  or 
two. 

*  Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  hired.* 

As  You  Like  It 

^'Postscript  third Our  Iris,  whom  mortals  know  as  Trotting; 

Nelly  in  her  tartan  cloak,  will  brin^  us  the  stranger's  answer  to  our 
celestial  summons." 

This  letter  was  written  in  a  delicate  Italian  hand,  garnished  with 
fine  hair-strokes  and  dashes,  which  were  sometimes  so  dexterously 
thrown  off  as  to  represent  lyres,  pallets,  vases,  and  other  appropriate 
decorations,  suited  to  the  tenor  of  the  contents. 

The  third  epistle  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  other  two.  It 
was  written  in  a  coarse,  irregular,  schoolboy  half-text,  which,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  have  cost  the  writer  as  much  pains  as  if  it  had  been 
a  specimen  of  the  most  exquisite  calligraphy.  And  these  were  the 
contents : — 

"  SuR— Jack  Moobray  has  betted  with  me  that  the  samon  you 
killed  on  Saturday  last  weyd  ni  to  eiteen  pounds. — I  say  nyer  six- 
teen.--So  you  being  a  spurtsman,  'tis  referr'd.— So  hope  you  will 
come  or  send  me't ;  do  not  doubt  you  will  be  on  honour.  The  bet  is 
a  dozen  of  claret,  to  be  drank  at  the  hotel  by  our  own  sett,  on  Mon- 
day next;  and  we  beg  you  will  make  one;  and  Moobray  hopes  yoij 
will  come  down. — Being,  sir,  your  most  humbel  servant, — Bing(j 
Binks  Baronet,  and  of  Block -hall.  i 

^^  Postscript. — Have  sent  some  loops  of  Indian,  gout,  also  somi 
black  hakkels  of  my  groom's  dressing ;  hope  they  will  prove  killing 
as  suiting  river  and  season." 

No  answer  was  received  to  any  of  these  invitations  for  more  thai 
three  days ;  which,  while  it  secretly  rather  added  to  than  diminishei 
the  curiosity  of  the  Wellers  concerning  the  Unknown,  occasione 
much  railing  in  public  against  him,  as  ill-mannered  and  rude. 

Meantime,  Francis  Tyrrel,  to  his  great  surprise,  began  to  find,  lik 
the  philosophers,  that  he  was  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  I 
the  most  silent  and  sequestered  walks,  to  which  the  present  state  ( 
his  mind  induced  him  to  betake  himself,  he  was  sure  to  find  som 
strollers  from  the  Well,  to  whom  he  had  become  the  object  of  s 
much  solicitous  interest.  Quite  innocent  of  the  knowledge  that  I 
himself  possessed  the  attraction  which  occasioned  his  meeting  tliei 
so  frequently,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  the  Lady  Penelope  and  h( 
maidens — Mr  Winterblossom  and  his  grey  pony — the  parson  and  li 
short  black  coat  and  raven-grey  pantaloons — were  not  either  actual 
polygraphia  copies  of  the  same  individuals,  or  possessed  of  a  celeri; 
of  motion  resembling  omnipresence  and  ubiquity;  for  nowhere  cou 
he  go  without  meeting  them,  and  that  oftener  than  once  a-day, : 
the  course  of  his  walks.  Sometimes  the  presence  of  the  swe 
Lycoris  was  intimated  by  the  sweet  prattle  in  an  adjacent  shadi 
sometimes,  when  Tyrrel  thought  himself  most  soHtary,  the  parsoi 
flute  was  heard  snoring  forth  Gramachree  Molly;  and  if  he  beto( 
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raself  to  the  river,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  find  his  sport  watched  by 
r  Bingo  or  some  of  his  friends. 

The  efforts  which  Tyrrel  made  to  escape  from  this  persecution, 
id  the  impatience  of  it  which  his  manner  indicated,  procured  )iim, 
aong  the  Wellers,  the  name  of  the  Misanthrope  ;  and  once  distin- 
lished  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  he  was  the  person  most  attended 
,  who  could,  at  the  ordinary  of  the  day,  give  the  most  accurate 
count  of  where  the  Misanthrope  had  been,  and  how  occupied  in 
e  course  of  the  morning.  And  so  far  was  Tyrrel's  shyness  from 
minishing  the  desire  of  the  Wellers  for  his  society,  that  the  latter 
eling  increased  with  the  difficulty  of  gratification, — as  the  angler 
els  the  most  peculiar  interest  when  throwing  his  fly  for  the  most 
nning  and  considerate  trout  in  the  pool. 

In  short,  such  was  the  interest  which  the  excited  imaginations  of 
e  company  took  in  the  Misanthrope,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
amiable  qualities  which  the  word  expresses,  there  was  only  one 
the  society  who  did  not  desire  to  see  the  specimen  at  their  rooms, 
r  the  purpose  of  examining  him  closely  and  at  leisure ;  and  the 
iies  were  particularly  desirous  to  inquire  whether  he  was  actually 
Misanthrope  —  whether  he  had  been  always  a  Misanthrope — 
lat  had  induced  him  to  become  a  Misanthrope  —  and  whether 
ere  were  no  means  of  inducing  him  to  cease  to  be  a  Misanthrope. 
One  individual  only,  as  we  have  said,  neither  desired  to  see  nor 
ar  more  of  the  supposed  Timon  of  Cleikum,  and  that  was  Mr 
owbray  of  St  Ronan's.  Through  the  medium  of  that  venerable 
aracter  John  Pirner,  professed  weaver  and  practical  black-fisher 
the  Aultoun  of  St  Ronan's,  who  usually  attended  Tyrrel,  to  show 
m  the  casts  of  the  river,  carry  his  bag,  and  so  forth,  the  Squire 
d  ascertained  that  the  judgment  of  Sir  Bingo  regarding  the  dis- 
ited  weight  of  the  fish  was  more  correct  than  his  own.  This  in- 
rred  an  immediate  loss  of  honour,  besides  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
11.  And  the  consequences  might  be  yet  more  serious ;  nothing 
ort  of  the  emancipation  of  Sir  Bingo,  who  had  hitherto  been 
owbray's  convenient  shadow  and  adherent,  but  who,  if  triumphant, 
nfiding  in  his  superiority  of  judgment  upon  so  important  a  point, 
ight  either  cut  him  altogether,  or  expect  that,  in  future,  the  Squire, 

10  had  long  seemed  the  planet  of  their  set,  should  be  content  to 

11  around  himself,  Sir  Bingo,  in  the  capacity  of  a  satellite. 

The  Squire,  therefore,  devoutly  hoped  that  TyrreFs  restive  dis- 
sition  might  continue,  to  prevent  the  decision  of  the  bet,  while,  at 
e  same  time,  he  nourished  a  very  reasonable  degree  of  dislike  to 
at  stranger,^  who  had  been  the  indirect  occasion  of  the  unpleasant 
edicament  in  which  he  found  himself,  by  not  catching  a  salmon 
jighing  a  pound  heavier.  He  therefore  openly  censured  the 
Janness  of  those  who  proposed  taking  farther  notice  of  Tyrrel, 
d  referred  to  the  unanswered  letters  as  a  piece  of  impertinence 
lich  announced  him  to  be  no  gentleman. 

But  though  appearances  were  against  him,  and  though  he  was  in 
ith  naturally  inclined  to  solitude,' and  averse  to  the  affectation  and 
atle  of  such  a  society,  that  part  of  Tyrrel's  behaviour  which  in- 
cated  ill-breeding  was  easily  accounted  for,  by  his  never  having 
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received  the  letters  which  required  an  answer.  Trotting  Nell) 
whether  unwilling  to  face  her  gossip,  Meg  Dods,  without  brmgini 
back  the  drawing,  or  whether  oblivious  through  the  influence  of  th 
double  dram  with  which  she  had  been  indulged  at  the  Well,  ju^^ole' 
off  with  her  cart  to  her  beloved  village  of  Scate-raw,  from  which  sh 
transmitted  the  letters  by  the  first  bare-legged  gillie  who  travelle 
towards  Aultoun  of  St  Ronan's ;  so  that  at  last,  but  after  a  lonj 
delay,  they  reached  the  Cleikum  Inn  and  the  hands  of  Mr  Tyrrel. 

The  arrival  of  these  documents  explained  some  part  of  the  oddit 
of  behaviour  which  had  surprised  him  in  his  neighbours  of  the  Well 
and  as  he  saw  they  had  got  somehow  an  idea  of  his  being  a  lie 
extraordinary,  and  was  sensible  that  such  is  a  character  equal! 
ridiculous  and  difficult  to  support,  he  hastened  to  write  to^  M 
Winterblossom  a  card  in  the  style  of  ordinary  mortals.  In  this  h 
stated  the  delay  occasioned  by  miscarriage  of  the  letter,  and  hi 
regret  on  that  account ;  expressed  his  intention  of  dining  with  th 
company  at  the  Well  on  the  succeeding  day,  while  he  regretted  ths 
other  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  state  of  his  health  and  spiriti 
would  permit  him  this  honour  very  unfrequently  during  his  stay  i 
the  country,  and  begged  no  trouble  might  be  taken  about  his  accon 
modation  at  the  Well,  as  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  preser 
residence.  A  separate  note  to  Sir  Bingo  said  he  was  happy  li 
could  verify  the  weight  of  the  fish,  which  he  had  noted  in  his  diarj 
(«  D— n  the  fellow,  does  he  keep  a  dairy  ?  "  said  the  Baronet),  an 
though  the  result  could  only  be  particularly  agreeable  to  one  part; 
he  should  wish  both  winner  and  loser  mirth  with  their  wine ;— 1] 
was  sorry  he  was  unable  to  promise  himself  the  pleasure  of  part 
cipating  in  either.  Enclosed  was  a  signed  note  of  the  weight  of  th 
fish.  Armed  with  this,  Sir  Bingo  claimed  his  wine— triumphed  i 
his  judgment— swore  louder  and  more  articulately  than  ever  hem 
known  to  utter  any  nrevious  sounds,  that  this  Tyrrel  was  a  devihs 
honest  fellow,  and  he  trusted  to  be  better  acquainted  with  hiDO 
while  the  crest-fallen  Squire,  privately  cursing  the  stranger  by  a 
his  gods,  had  no  mode  of  silencing  his  companion  but  by  allowm 
his  loss,  and  fixing  a  day  for  discussing  the  bet.  ^  ,    ^^ 

In  the  pubhc  rooms  the  company  examined  even  microscopical) 
the  response  of  the  stranger  to  Mr  Winterblossom,  straining  the 
ingenuity  to  discover,  in  the  most  ordinary  expressions,  a  deep( 
and  esoteric  meaning,  expressive  of  somethiiig  mjsterious,  and  n< 
meant  to  meet  the  eye.  Mr  Meildewham,  the  writer,  dwelt  on  tl 
word  circumstances,  which  he  read  with  peculiar  emphasis. 

*' Ah,  poor  lad ! "  he  concluded,  "  I  doubt  he  sits  cheaper  at  M( 
Port's  chimney-corner  than  he  could  do  with  the  present  company. 

Doctor  Quackleben,  in  the  manner  of  a  clergyman  selecting 
word  from  his  text,  as  that  which  is  particularly  insisted  upo 
repeated  in  an  under-tone,  the  words,  "  State  of  health  /— umph- 
state  of  health  ?— Nothing  acute— no  one  has  been  sent  for— mu 
be  chronic— tending  to  gout,  perhaps.— Or  his  shyner,s  to  society 
light  wild  eye  — irregular  step  —  starting  when  met  suddenly  by 
stranger,  and  turning  abruptly  and  angrily  away— Pray,  Mr  Winte 
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)ssom,  let  me  have  an  order  to  look  over  the  file  of  newspapers— 
i  very  troublesome  that  restriction  about  consulting"  them." 
"You  know  it  is  a  necessary  one,  Doctor,"  said  the  president; 
lecause  so  few  of  the  ^ood  company  read  anything  else,  that  the 
1  newspapers  would  have  been  worn  to  pieces  Ion":  since." 
'*  Well,  well,  let  me  have  the  order,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  I  remember 
nething"  of  a  gentleman  run  away  from  his  friends— I  must  look  at 
i  description.— I  believe  I  have  a  strait-jacket  somewhere  about  the 
spensary." 

While  this  suggestion  appalled  the  male  part  of  the  company,  who 
I  not  much  relish  the  approaching  dinner  in  company  with  a  gentle- 
m  whose  situation  seemed  so  precarious,  some  of  the  younger 
sses  whispered  to  each  other — **  Ah,  poor  fellow ! — and  if  it  be  as 
5  Doctor  supposes,  my  lady,  who  knows  what  the  cause  of  his  illness 
Ly  have  been? — His  spirits  he  complains  of— ah,  poor  man  !  " 
A.nd  thus,  by  the  ingenious  commentaries  of  the  company  at  the 
ell,  on  as  plain  a  note  as  ever  covered  the  eighth  part  of  "^a  sheet 
foolscap,  the  writer  was  deprived  of  his  property,  his  reason,  and 

heart,  "  all  or  either,  or  one  or  other  of  them,"  as  is  briefly  and 
tinctly  expressed  in  the  law  phrase. 

in  short,  so  much  was  said  pro  and  con,  so  many  ideas  started  and 
jories  maintained,  concerning  the  disposition  and  character  of  the 
santhrope,  that,  when  the  company  assembled  at  the  usual  time, 
■ore  proceeding  to  dinner,  they  doubted,  as  it  seemed,  whether  the 
3ected  addition  to  their  society  was  to  enter  the  room  on  his  hands 
his  feet ;  and  when  "  Mr  Tyrrel "  was  announced  by  Toby,  at  the 
)  of  his  voice,  the  gentleman  who  entered  the  room  had  so  very 
le  to  distinguish  him  from  others,  that  there  was  a  momentary 
appointment.  The  ladies,  in  particular,  began  to  doubt  whether 
J  compound  of  talent,  misanthropy,  madness,  and  mental  sensibi- 
r,  which  they  had  pictured  to  themselves,  actually  was  the  same 
)h  the  genteel,  and  even  fashionable-looking  man  whom  they  saw 
fore  them  ;  who,  though  in  a  morning  dress,  which  the  distance  of 

residence,  and  the  freedom  of  the  place,  made  excusable,  had, 
m  in  the  minute  points  of  his  exterior,  none  of  the  negligence  or 
Idness  which  might  be  supposed  to  attach  to '  the  vestments  of  a 
santhropic  recluse,  whether  sane  or  insane.  As  he  paid  his  com- 
ments round  the  circle,  the  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of 
)se  he  spoke  to ;  and  they  saw  with  surprise,  that  the  exaggera- 
ns  had  existed  entirely  in  their  own  preconceptions,  and  that 
latever  the  fortunes  or  rank  in  life  of  Mr  Tyrrel  might  be,  his 
linners,  without  being  showy,  were  gentleman-like  and  pleasing. 
fe  returned  his  thanks  to  Mr  Winterblossom  in  a  manner  which 
|ide  that  gentleman  recall  his  best  breeding  to  answer  the. stranger's 
dress  in  kind.  He  then  escaped  from  the  awkwardness  of  remain-^ 
?  the  sole  object  of  attention,  by  gliding  gradually  among  the 
mpany,— not  like  an  owl,  which  seeks  to  hide  itself  in  a  thicket, 

an  awkward  and  retired  man,  shrinking  from  the  society  into 
lich  he  is  compelled,  but  with  the  air  of  one  who  could  maintain 
th  ease  his  part  in  a  higher  circle.    His  address  to  Lady  Penelope 
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was  adapted  to  the  romantic  tone  of  Mr  Chatterly's  epistle,  to  which 
it  was  necessary  to  allude.  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  he  must  com- 
plain  to  Juno  ot*  the  neglect  of  Iris,  for  her  irregularity  ni  deliverj 
of  a  certain  ethereal  command,  which  he  had  not  dared  to  answei 
otherwise  than  by  mute  obedience— unless,  indeed,  as  the  import  o] 
the  letter  seemed  to  infer,  the  invitation  was  designed  for  some  more 
gifted  individual  than  he  to  whom  chance  had  assigned  it.  _, 

Lady  Penelope  by  her  lips,  and  many  of  the  young  ladies  witl 
their  eyes,  assured  him  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  matter ;  thai 
he  was  really  the  gifted  person  whom  the  nymphs  had  summoned  tc 
their  presence,  and  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  his  talent! 
as  a  poet  and  a  painter,  tyrrel  disclaimed,  with  earnestness  ani 
gravity,  the  charge  of  poetry,  and  professed  that,  far  from  attempt 
ing  the  art  itself,  he  "read  with  reluctance  all  but  the  productions  (^ 
the  very  first-rate  poets,  and  some  of  these— he  was  almost  afraid  t( 
Bay— he  should  have  liked  better  in  humble  prose.''     ^ 

<*  You  have  now  only  to  disown  your  skill  as  an  artist,  said  Lad] 
Penelope,  "and  we  must  consider  Mr  Tyrrel  as  the  falsest  and  mos 
deceitful  of  his  sex,  who  has  a  mind  to  deprive  us  of  the  opportunit; 
of  benefiting  by  the  productions  of  his  unparalleled  endowments, : 
assure  you  1  shall  put  my  young  friends  on  their  guard.  Such  dis 
simulation  cannot  be  without  its  object."  ^ 

''And  I,"  said  Mr  Winterblossom,  "  can  produce  a  piece  ot  rea 

evidence  against  the  culprit."  ,.ii,i,ipii.;ir        m* 

So  saving,  he  unrolled  the  sketch  which  he  had  filched  fcom  Trot 
tin«*  Nelly,  and  which  he  had  pared  and  pasted  (arts  m  which  he  wa 
eminent),  so  as  to  take  cut  its  creases,  repair  its  breaches,  and  vam] 
it  as  well  as  my  old  friend  Mrs  Weir  could  have  repaired  the  damage 
of  time  on  a  folio  Shakespeare.  .     .  ,      , , . 

"  The  vara  corpus  delicti^'  said  the  writer,  grmnmg  and  rubbiiij 

his  hands.  ,,        ,  ,  .       ^       -       «     • 

**lf  you  are  so  good  as  to  call  such  scratches  drawings,  sai 
Tyrrel,  "  I  must  stand  so  far  confessed.  I  used  to  do  them  for  m 
own  amusement ;  but  since  my  landlady,  Mrs  Dods,  has  of  late  dii 
covered  that  I  gain  my  livelihood  by  them,  why  should  I  disown  it? 
This  avowal,  made  without  the  least  appearance  either  of  shara 
or  retenue,  seemed  to  have  a  striking  effect  on  the  whole  societ; 
The  president's  trembling  hand  stole  the  sketch  back  to  the  per 
folio  afraid  doubtless  it  might  be  claimed  in  form,  or  else  compensatic 
expected  by  the  artist.  Lady  Penelope  was  disconcerted,  like  an  awl 
ward  horse  when  it  changes  the  leading  foot  in  galloping.  She  had ' 
recede  from  the  respectful  and  easy  footing  on  which  he  had  contrm 
to  place  himself,  to  one  which  might  express  patronageon  her  ovm  pai 
and  dependence  on  Tyrrel's ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  in  a  momer 
The  Man  of  Law  murmured,  "  Circumstances— circumstances- 
thought  so !"  ,     ,       ^       .        ..T^  .     ,1 

Sir  Bingo  whispered  to  his  friend  the  Squire,  ''Run  out— blov 
up—off  the  course— pity— d—d  pretty  fellow  he  has  been !  " 

"A  raff  from  the  beginning!"  whispered  Mowbray — "I  net 
thought  him  anything  else.'' 

'« I'll  hold  ye  a  poney  of  that,  my  dear,  and  I'll  ask  him. 
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Done,  for  a  poney,  provided  you  ask  him  in  ten  minutes,"  said 
Squire ;  **  but  .you  dare  not,  Bingie— he  has  a  d— d  cross-game 
:,  with  all  that  civil  chaff  of  his.'* 

X)one,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  but  in  a  less  confident  tone  than  before, 
with  a  determination  to  proceed  with  some  caution  in  the  matter. 
I  have  got  a  rouleau  above,  and  Winterblossom  shall  hold  stakes/* 
I  have  no  rouleau,"  said  the  Squire;  "but  I'll  fly  a  cheque  on 
klewham." 
See  it  be  better  than  your  last,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  *'  for  I  won't  be 

larked  again Jack,  my  boy,  you  are  had.'' 

Not  till  the  bet's  won ;  and  I  shall  see  yon  walking  dandy  break 
r  head,  Bingie,  before  that,"  answered  Mowbrav. 
Best  speak  to  the  Captain  beforehand— it  is  a  liellish  scrape  you 
running  into— I'll  let  you  off  yet,  Bingie,  for  a  guinea  forfeit.'— 
,  I  am  just  going  to  start  the  tattler." 

Start,  and  be  d— d!  "  said  Sir  Bingo.    **  You  are  gotten,  I  assure 
o'  that.  Jack ; "  and  with  a  bow  and  a  shuffle,  he  went  up  and  intro- 
ed  himself  to  the  stranger  as  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 
Had— honour— write — sir,"  were  the  only  sounds  which  his  throat, 
ather  his  cravat,  seemed  to  send  forth. 

Confound  the  booby !  "  thought  Mowbray ;  "  he  will  get  out  of 
ling  strings,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate ;  and  doubly  confounded  be 
cursed  tramper,  who,  the  Lord  knows  why,  has  come  hither  from 
Lord  knows  where,  to  drive  the  pigs  through  my  game." 
a  the  mean  time,  while  his  friend  stood  with  his  stop-watch  in 
hand,  with  a  visage  lengthened  under  the  influence  of  these 
ections.  Sir  Bingo,  with  an  instinctive  tack,  which  self-preservation 
med  to  dictate  to  a  brain,  neither  the  most  delicate  nor  subtle  in 
world,  premised  his  inquiry  with  some  general  remarks  on  fishing 
[  field-sports.  With  all  these  he  found  Tyrrel  more  than  passably 
uainted.  Of  fishing  and  shooting,  particularly,  he  spoke  with 
lething  like  enthusiasm ;  so  that  Sir  Bingo  began  to  hold  him  in 
siderable  respect,  and  to  assure  himself  that  he  could  not  be,  or  at 
it  could  not  originally  have  been  bred,  the  itinerant  artist  which 
now  gave  himself  out— and  this,  with  the  fast  lapse  of  the  time, 
uced  him  thus  to  address  Tyrrel, — "  I  say,  Mr  Tyrrel~why,  you 

;e  been  one  of  us — I  &ay " 

i  If  you  mean  a  sportsman,  Sir  Bingo— I  have  been,  and  am  a 
tty  keen  one  still,"  replied  Tyrrel. 
Why,  then,  you  did  not  always  do  them  sort  of  things  ? " 
What  sort  of  things  do  you  mean.  Sir  Bingo  ?  "  said  Tyrrel—"  I 
e  not  the  pleasure  of  understanding  you." 

Why,  I  mean  them  sketches,"  said  Sir  Bingo.   *'  I'll  give  you  a 
idsome  order  for  them  if  you  tell  me.    I  will,  on  my  honour." 
Does  it  concern  you  particularly,  Sir  Bingo,  to  know  anything  of 
affairs? "said  Tyrrel: 

No— certainly— not  immediately,"  answered  Sir  Bingo,  with  some 
itation ;  for  he  liked  not  the  dry  tone  in  which  Tyrrel's  answers 
-e  returned  half  so  well  as  a  bumper  of  dry  sherry ;  "  only  I  said 
I  were  a  d— d  gnostic  fellow,  and  I  laid  a  bet  you  have  not  b^en 
ays  professional— that's  all." 
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Mr  Tyrrel  replied, ''  A  bet  with  Mr  Mowbray,  I  suppose  ? "  ' 

«  Yes,  with  Jack,"  replied  the  Baronet—**  you  have  hit  it— I  hope 

Tyrrerbent  his  brows,  and  looked  first  at  Mr  Mowbray,  then  ai 
the  'Baronet,  and,  after  a  moment's  thoug"ht,  addressed  the  latter:-- 
*'  Sir  Bino-o  Binks,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  elegant  niquiry  and  acute 
ludo-menr— You  are  perfectly  right— I  was  not  bred  to  the  professiot 
of  all  artist,  nor  did  I  practise  it  formerly,  whatever  I  may  do  now. 
and  so  that  question  is  answered/'  j 

«'  And  Jack  is  diddled,"  said  the  Baronet,  smiting  his  thigh  ii 
triumph,  and  turning  towards  the  Squire  and  the  stakeholder  withj 

smile  of  exultation.  ^.   ^.        „     .-.m       ^    a^  ^ 

*'  Stop  a  single  moment,  Sir  Bmgo,"  said  Tyrrel;  "take  one  won 
with  you.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  bets— it  is  part  of  an  English 
man's  charter  to  bet  on  what  he  thinks  fit,  and  to  prosecute  In 
inquiries  over  hedge  and  ditch,  as  if  he  were  steeple-hunting.  Bui 
as  I  have  satisfied  you  on  the  subject  of  two  bets,  that  is  sufficien 
compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  country ;  and  therefore  I  request 
Sir  Bingo,  you  will  not  make  me  or  my  aff'airs  the  subject  of  an; 

more  wagers."  ,      .  .        ,         ,  ,.         /.  c.-    -n- 

**  rU  be  d— d  if  I  do,"  was  the  internal  resolution  ot  hsir  Bmgc 
Aloud  he  muttered  some  apologies,  and  was  heartily  glad  that  th 
dinner-bell,  sounding  at  the  moment,  afforded  him  an  apology  fc 
shuflaing  off  in  a  different  direction. 
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TABLE-TALK. 

And,  sir,  if  these  accounts  be  true, 
The  Dutch  have  mighty  things  in  view ; 
The  Austrians— I  admire  French  beans, 
Dear  ma'am,  above  all  other  greens. 

*  *  * 

And  all  as  lively  and  as  brisk 
As— Ma'am,  d'ye  choose  a  game  at  whisk  ? 

Table- Talk, 


When  they  were  about  to  leave  the  room,  Lady  Penelope  assum; 
Tyrrel's  arm  with  a  sweet  smile  of  condescension,  meant  to  ma. 
the  honoured  party  understand  in  its  full  extent  the  favour  conferre 
But  the  unreasonable  artist,  far  from  intimating  the  least  confusi 
at  an  attention  so  Httle  to  be  expected,  seemed  to  consider  the  d 
tinction  as  one  which  was  naturally  paid  to  the  greatest  Strang 
present ;  and  when  he  placed  Lady  Penelope  at  the  head  of  t 
table  by  Mr  Winterblossom  the  president,  and  took  a  chair  to  hi 
self  betwixt  her  ladyship  and  Lady  Binks,  the  provoking  wret 
appeared  no  more  sensible  of  being  exalted  above  his  proper  ra 
in  society,  than  if  he  had  been  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
honest  Mrs  Blower  from  the  Bow-head,  who  had  come  to  the  vY 
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jarry  off  the  dregs  of  the  Inflienzie,  which  she  scorned  to  term  a 
feit. 

Tow  this  indifference  puzzled  Lady  Penelope's  game  extremely, 
.  irritated  her  desire  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  Tyrrel's  mystery,  if 
re  was  one,  and  secure  him  to  her  own  party.  If  you  were  ever 
I  watering-place,  reader,  you  know  that  while  the  guests  do  not 
ays  pay  the  most  polite  attention  to  unmarked  individuals,  the 
earance  of  a  stray  lion  makes  an  interest  as  strong  as  it  is  reason- 
j,  and  the  Amazonian  chiefs  of  each  coterie,  like  the  hunters  of 
mos-Ayres,  prepare  their  lasso,  and  manoeuvre  to  the  best  advan- 
Q  they  can,  each  hoping  to  noose  the  unsuspicious  monster,  and 
I  him  captive  to  her  own  menagerie.  A  few  words  concerning 
y  Penelope  Penfeather  will  explain  why  she  practised  this  sport 

I  even  more  than  common  zeal. 

he  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  possessed  a  showy  person,  and 
lures  which  might  be  called  handsome  in  youth,  though  now 
ler  too  much  prononces  to  render  the  term  proper.  The  nose 
become  sharper ;  the  cheeks  had  lost  the  roundness  of  youth ; 
as,  during  fifteen  years  that  she  had  reigned  a  beauty  and  a 
ng  toast,  the  right  man  had  not  spoken,  or,  at  least,  had  not 
;ken  at  the  right  time,  her  ladyship,  now  rendered  sufficiently 
Impendent  by  the  inheritance  of  an  old  relation,  spoke  in  praise  of 
idship,  began  to  dislike  the  town  in  summer,  and  to  "  babble  of 
n  fields. '' 

bout  the  time  that  Lady  Penelope  thus  changed  the  tenor  of  her 

she  was  fortunate  enough,  Avith  Dr  Quackleben's  assistance,  to 

out  the  virtues  of  St  Ronan's  spring ;  and,  having  contributed 

share  to  establish  the  Urhs  in  rure^  which  had  risen  around  it, 

sat  herself  down  as  leader  of  the  fashions  in  the  little  province 

vch  she  had  in  a  great  measure  both  discovered  and  colonised. 

^  i  was,  therefore,  justly  desirous  to  compel  homage  and  tribute 

1  n  all  who  should  approach  the  territory. 

II  other  respects.  Lady  Penelope  pretty  much  resembled  the 
I  aerous  class  she  belonged  to.    She  was  at  bottom  a  well-principled 

tnan,  but  too  thoughtless  to  let  her  principles  control  her  humour, 
refore  not  scrupulously  nice  in  her  society.  She  was  good- 
ie iired,  but  capricious  and  whimsical,  and  willing  enough  to  be  kind 
)i  generous,  if  it  neither  thwarted  her  humour,  nor  cost  her  much 
ii  ible ;  would  have  chaperoned  a  young  friend  anywhere,  and 
I  red  the  world  for  subscription  tickets ;  but  never  troubled  herself 
1  r  much  her  giddy  charge  flirted,  or  with  whom ;  so  that,  with  a 
a  nerous  class  of  Misses,  her  ladyship  was  the  most  delightful  crea- 
ii  2  in  the  world.  Then  Lady  Penelope  had  lived  so  much  in  society, 
^  w  so  exactly  when  to  speak,  and  how  to  escape  from  an  embar- 
ri  dng  discussion  by  professing  ignorance,  while  she  looked  intelli- 
§"106,  that  she  was  not  generally  discovered  to  be  a  fool,  unless 
Jpi^  she  set  up  for  being  remarkably  clever.  This  happened  more 
rfiuently  of  late,  when  perhaps,  as  she  could  not  but  observe  that 
ilrepaks  of  the  toilette  became  more  necessary,  she  might  suppose 
new  lights,  according  to  the  poet,  were  streaming  on  her  mind 
ugh  the  chinks  that  Time  was  making.    Many  of  her  friends, 
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however,  thought  that  Lady  Penelope  would  have  better  consul 
her  |i;'enius  by  remaining  in  mediocrity,  as  a  fashionable  and  well-b; 
woman,  than  by  parading*  her  new-founded  pretensions  to  taste  i 
patronage;  but  such  was  not  her  own  opinion,  and  doubtless  i 
ladyship  was  the  best  judge. 

On  the  other  side  of  Tyrrel  sat  Lady  Binks,  lately  the  beaut 
Miss  Bonnyrigg,  who,  during  the  last  season,  had  made  the  compi 
at  the  Well  alternately  admire,  smile,  and  stare,  by  dancing  the  hi 
est  Highland  fling,  riding  the  wildest  pony,  laughing  the  lou^ 
laugh  at  the  broadest  joke,  and  wearing  the  briefest  petticoat  of  j 
nymph  of  St  Ronan's.  Few  knew  that  this  wild,  hoydenish,  half-13 
humour,  was  only  superinduced  over  her  real  character,  for  the  p 
pose  of— getting  well  married.  She  had  fixed  her  eyes  on  Sir  Biu 
and  was  aware  of  his  maxim,  that  to  catch  him,  "  a  girl  must  be,' 
his  own  phrase,  "  bang  up  to  everything ; "  and  that  he  would  cho 
a  wife  for  the  neck-or-nothing  qualities  which  recommend  a  gi 
hunter.  She  made  out  her  catch-match,  and  she  was  miseral 
Her  wild  good-humour  was  entirely  an  assumed  part  of  her  chai 
ter,  which  was  passionate,  ambitious,  and  thoughtful.  Delicacy 
had  none— she  knew  Sir  Bingo  was  a  brute  and  a  fool,  even  wl 
she  was  hunting  him  down ;  but  she  had  so  far  mistaken  her  c 
feelings,  as  not  to  have  expected  that  when  she  became  bone  of 
bone,  she  should  feel  so  much  shame  and  anger  when  she  saw 
folly  expose  him  to  be  laughed  at  and  plundered,  or  so  disgus 
when  his  brutality  became  intimately  connected  with  herself.  I 
true,  he  was  on  the  whole  rather  an  innocent  monster ;  and  betw 
bitting  and  bridling,  coaxing  and  humouring,  might  have  been  m 
to  pad  on  well  enough.  But  an  unhappy  boggling  which  had  tal 
place  previous  to  the  declaration  of  their  private  marriage,  had 
exasperated  her  spirits  against  her  helpmate,  that  modes  of  c 
ciliation  were  the  last  she  was  likely  to  adopt.  Not  only  had 
assistance  of  the  Scottish  Themis,  so  propitiously  indulgent  to 
foibles  of  the  fair,  been  resorted  to  on  the  occasion,  but  even  M 
seemed  ready  to  enter  upon  the  tapis,  if  Hymen  had  not  interver 
There  was,  de  par  le  monde,  a  certain  brother  of  the  lady — an  offi 
— and,  as  it  happened,  on  leave  of  absence, — who  alighted  froi 
hack-chaise  at  the  Fox  Hotel  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  holding 
his  hand  a  slip  of  well-dried  oak,  accompanied  by  another  gentlea 
who,  like  himself,  wore  a  military  travelling-cap  and  a  black  sto 
out  of  the  said  chaise,  as  was  reported  by  the  trusty  Toby,  " 
handed  a  small  reise-sac,  an  Andrea  Ferrara,  and  a  neat  maliog 
box,  eighteen  inches  long,  three  deep,  and  some  six  broad.  S 
morning  a  solemn  palaver  (as  the  natives  of  Madagascar  call  tl 
national  convention)  was  held  at  an  unusual  hour,  at  which  Capi 
MacTurk  and  Mr  Mowbray  assisted ;  and  the  upshot  was,  thai 
breakfast  the  company  were  made  happy  by  the  information,  t 
Sir  Bingo  had  been  for  some  weeks  the  happy  bridegroom  of  tl 
general  favourite  ;  which  union,  concealed  for  family  reasons,  he  ' 
now  at  liberty  to  acknowledge,  and  to  fly  with  the  wings  of  lov< 
bring  his  sorrowing  turtle  from  the  shades  to  which  she  had  retii 
till  the  obstacles  to  their  mutual  happiness  could  be  removed,    N 
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Ugh  ail  this  sounded  very  smoothly,  that  gall-less  turtle,  Lady 
iks,  could  never  think  of  the  tenor  of  the  proceedings  without  the 
ipest  feelings  of  resentment  and  contempt  for  the  principal  actor, 
"  Bingo. 

Asides  all  these  unpleasant  circumstances,  Sir  Bingo's  family  had 
used  to  countenance  her  wish  that  he  should  bring  her  to  his  own 
t ;  and  hence  a  new  shock  to  her  pride,  and  new  matter  of  con- 
ipt  against  poor  Sir  Bingo,  for  being  ashamed  and  afraid  to  face 
vn  the  opposition  of  his  kinsfolk,  for  whose  displeasure,  though 
er  attending  to  any  good  advice  from  them,  he  retained  a  childish 
e. 

?he  manners  of  the  young  lady  were  no  less  changed  than  was  her 
iper ;  and,  from  being  much  too  careless  and  free,  were  become 
erved,  sullen,  and  haughty.  A  consciousness  that  many  scrupled 
hold  intercourse  with  her  in  society,  rendered  her  disagreeably 
acious  of  her  rank,  and  jealous  of  everything  that  appeared  like 
^lect.  She  had  constituted  herself  mistress  of  Sir  Bingo's  purse ; 
i,  unrestrained  in  the  expenses  of  dress  and  equipage,  chose,  con- 
ry  to  her  maiden  practice,  to  be  rather  rich  and  splendid  than 
y,  and  to  command  that  attention  by  magnificence  which  she  no 
iger  deigned  to  solicit  by  rendering  herself  either  agreeable  or 
tertaining.  One  secret  source  of  her  misery  was  the  necessity  of 
)wing  deference  to  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  whose  understand- 
^  she  despised,  and  whose  pretensions  to  consequence,  to  patron- 
e,  and  to  literature,  she  had  acuteness  enough  to  see  through,  and 
contemn ;  and  this  dislike  was  the  more  grievous,  that  she  felt  she 
fended  a  good  deal  on  Lady  Penelope's  countenance  for  the  situa- 
n  she  was  able  to  maintain,  even  among  the  not  very  select  society 
Saint  Ronan's  Well ;  and  that,  neglected  by  her,  she  must  have 
opped  lower  in  the  scale  even  there.  Neither  was  Lady  Penelope's 
idness  to  Lady  Binks  Extremely  cordial.  She  partook  in  the 
cient  and  ordinary  dislike  of  single  nymphs  of  a  certain  age,  to 
3se  who  make  splendid  alliances  under  their  very  eye— and  she 
)re  than  suspected  the  secret  disaffection  of  the  lady.  But  the 
me  sounded  well ;  and  the  style  in  which  Lady  Binks  lived  was  a 
jdit  to  the  place.  So  they  satisfied  their  mutual  dislike  with  say- 
^  a  few  sharp  things  to  each  other  occasionally,  but  all  under  the 
isk  of  civility. 

Such  was  Lady  Binks ;  and  yet,  being  such,  her  dress,  and  her 
uipage,  and  carriages,  \yere  the  envy  of  half  the  Misses  at  the 
ell,  who,  while  she  sat  disfiguring  with  sullenness  h^  very  lovely 
;e  (for  it  was  as  beautiful  as  her  shape  was  exquisite),  only  thought 
3  was  proud  of  having  carried  her  point,  and  felt  herself,  with  her 
ge  fortune  and  diamond  bandeau,  no  fit  company  for  the  rest  of 
3  party.  They  gave  way,  therefore,  with  meekness  to  her  domi- 
ermg  temper,  though  it  was  not  the  less  tyrannical,  that  in  her 
liden  state  of  hoydenhood  she  had  been  to  some  of  them  an  object 
slight  and  of  censure;  and  Lady  Binks  had  not  forgotten  the 
ences  offered  to  Miss  Bonnyrigg.  But  the  fair  sisterhood  sub- 
tted  to  her  retaliations,  as  lieutenants  endure  the  bullying  of  a 
de  and  boisterous  captain  of  the  sea,  with  the  secret  determination 
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to  pay  it  home  to  their  underlings  when  they  shall  become  captaii 
themselves. 

In  this  state  of  importance,  yet  of  penance,  Lady  Binks  occupie 
her  place  at  the  dinner-table,  alternately  disconcerted  by  some  stupi 
speech  of  her  lord  and  master,  and  by  some  slight  sarcasm  froi 
Lady  Penelope,  to  which  she  longed  to  reply,  but  dared  not. 

She  looked  from  time  to  time  at  her  neighbour,  Frank  Tyrrel,  h\ 
without  addressing  him,  and  accepted  in  silence  the  usual  civiliti( 
which  he  proffered  to  her.  She  had  remarked  keenly  his  interview 
with  Sir  Bmgo,  and  knowing  by  experience  the  manner  in  which  h 
honoured  lord  was  wont  to  retreat  from  a  dispute  in  which  he  wi 
unsuccessful,  as  well  as  his  genius  for  getting  into  such  perplexitie 
she  had  little  doubt  that  he  had  sustained  from  the  stranger  som 
ne\v  indignity ;  whom,  therefore,  she  regarded  with  a  m^ixture  ( 
leeling,  scarce  knowing  whether  to  be  pleased  with  him  for  havin 
gu^en  pam  to  him  whom  she  hated,  or  angry  with  him  for  havin 
affronted  one  m  whose  degradation  her  own  was  necessarily  involve! 
There  might  be  other  thoughts— on  the  whole,  she  regarded  hii 
with  much  though  with  mute  attention.  He  paid  her  but  little  i 
return,  being  almost  entirely  occupied  in  replying  to  the  question 
of  the  engrossing  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather. 

Receiving  polite  though  rather  evasive  answers  to  her  inqnirie 
concerning  his  late  avocations,  her  ladyship  could  only  learn  tlia 
lyrrel  had  been  travelling  in  several  remote  parts  of  'Europe,  an 
even  of  Asia.  Baffled,  but  not  repulsed,  the  lady  contined  her  com 
tesy,  by  pointing  out  to  him,  as  a  stranger,  several  individuals  of  th 
company  to  whom  she  proposed  introducing  him,  as  persons  fror 
whose  society  he  might  derive  either  profit  or  amusement.  In  tb 
"^  .  TT7M,  "^^  ^^^^  of  conversation,  however,  she  suddenly  stopped  shorl 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  Mr  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "  if  I  say  I  have  beei 
watching  your  thoughts  for  some  moments,  and  that  I  have  detecte 
you  ?  All  the  while  I  have  been  talking  of  these  good  folks,  an 
that  you  have  been  making  such  civil  replies,  that  they  might  be,  wit 
great  propriety  and  utility,  inserted  in  the  '  Familiar  Dialogues 
teaching  foreigners  how  to  express  themselves  in  English  upon  ord: 
nary  occasions  '—your  mind  has  been  entirely  fixed  upon  that  empt 
chair,  which  hath  remained  there  opposite  betwixt  our  worthy  presJ 
dent  and  Sir  Bmgo  Binks." 

^  "I  own,  madam,''  he  answered,  "I  was  a  little  surprised  at  se( 
mg  such  a  distinguished  seat  unoccupied,  while  the  table  is  rathe 
crowded. 

"Oh,  confess  more,  sir !— Confess  that  to  a  poet  a  seat  unoccupie 
^the  chair  of  Banquo— has  more  charms  than  if  it  were  filled  eve; 
as  an  alderman  would  fill  it.— What  if  *the  Dark  Ladye'^  shoul- 
glide  m  and  occupy  it?— Would  you  have  courage  to  stand  th 
^'^«^T^'rr      lyrrel?— I  assure  you  the  thing  is  not  impossible." 

What  is  not  impossible,  Lady  Penelope?"  said  Tyrrel,  somewha 
surprised.  "^ 

"  Startled^  already  ?~Nay,  then,  I  despair  of  your  enduring  tli 
awful  interview."  r  j  & 

1  Note  B»    The  Hark  Ladye» 
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What  interview!  who  is  expected?"  said  Tyrrel,  unable  with 

utmost  exertion  to  suppress  some  signs  of  curiosity,  though 

pspected  the  whole  to  be  merely  sonae  mystification  of  her  lady- 

[iow  delighted  I  am,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have  found  out  where 
are  vulnerable ! — Expected — did  I  say  expected  ? — no,  not  ex^* 
cd. 

*  She  glides,  like  Night,  from  land  to  land, 
Slie  hath  strange  power  of  speech.' 

it  come,  I  have  you  at  my  mercy,  and  I  will  be  generous  and 
iin. — We  call — that  is,  among  ourselves,  you  understand — Miss 
a  Mowbray,  the  sister  of  that  gentleman  that  sits  next  to  Miss 
cer,  the  Dark  Ladye,  and  that  sea;t  is  left  for  her.—For  she  was 
cted— no,  not  expected — I  forget  again! — but  it  was  thought 
ible  she  might  honour  us  to-day,  when  our  feast  was  so  full  and 
ant.— Her  brother  is  our  Lord  of  the  Manor— and  so  they  pay 
ihat  sort  of  civility  to  regard  her  as  a  visitor— and  neither  Lady 
:s  nor  I  think  of  objecting — She  is  a  singular  young  person, 
a  Mowbray~she  amuses  me  very  much— I  am  always  rather 

to  see  her.'' 

She  is  not  to  come  hither  to-day,"  said  Tyrrel;  "am  I  so  to 
irstand  your  ladyship  ?  " 

Why,  it  is  past  her  time — even  her  time,"  said  Lady  Penelope-;- 
mer  was  kept  back  half  an  hour,  and  our  poor  invalids  were 
shing,  as  you  may  see  by  the  deeds  they  have  done  since. — But 
a  is  an  odd  creature,  and  if  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  come 
ir  at  this  moment,  hither  she  would  come — she  is  very  whimsical, 
any  people  think  her  handsome — but  she  looks  so  like  something 

another  world,  that  she  makes  me  always  think  of  Mat  Lewis's 
jtre  Lady." 
id  she  repeated  with  much  cadence,  ^^ 

*•  There  is  a  thing — there  is  a  thing, 
I  fain  would  have  from  thee  ; 
I  fain  would  have  that  gay  gold  ring, 
0  warrior,  give  it  me  !  '* 

ind  then  you  remember  his  answer : 

*  This  ring  Lord  Brooke  from  bis  daughter  took, 
And  a  solemn  oath  he  swore, 
That  that  ladye  my  bride  should  be 
When  this  crusade  was  o'er.' 

do  figures  as  well  aa  landscapes,  1  suppose,  Mr  Tyrrel  ?— You 
1 1  make  a  sketch  for  me— a  slight  thing— for  sketcnes,  I  think, 
IV  the  freedom  of  art  better  than  finished  pieces— I  dote  on  the 
t  coruscations  of  genius— flashing  like  lightning  from  the  cloud! 
-  ou  shall  make  a  sketch  for  my  own  boudoir— my  dear  sulky  den 
Lir  Castle,  and  Clara  Mowbray  shall  sit  for  the  Ghost  Ladye." 

That  would  be  but  a  poor  compliment  to  your  ladyship's  friend/* 
i  led  Tyrrel. 

Friend?  We  don't  get  quite  that  length,  though  I  like  Clara 
E^  well— Quite  sentimental  cast  of  face,— I  think  I  saw  an  antique 
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in  the  Louvre  very  like*  her---(I  was  there  in  1800)-~quite  an  antique 
countenance — eyes  something"  hollowed — care  has  dug"  caves  for 
them,  but  they  are  caves  of  the  most  beautiful  marble  arched  with 
jet — a  straight  nose,  and  absolutely^  the  Grecian  mouth  and  chin— a 
profusion  of  long*  straight  black  hair,  with  the  whitest  skin  you  evei: 
saw — as  white  as  the  whitest  parchment— and  not  a  shade  of  colour 
in  her  cheek—none  whatever — If  she  would  be  naughty,  and  borrow 
a  prudent  touch  of  complexion,  she  might  be  called  beautiful.  Even 
as  it  is,  many  think  her  so,  although  surely,  Mr  Tyrrel,  three  colours 
are  necessary  to  the  female  face.  However,  we  used  to  call  her  the, 
Melpomene  of  the  Spring*  last  season,  as  we  called  Lady  Binks— .1 
who  was  not  then  Lady  Binks— our  Euphrosyne— Did  we  not,  my 
dear?" 

*'  Did  we  not  what,  madam  ?  "  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a  tone  something; 
sharper  than  ought  to  have  belonged  to  so  beautiful  a  countenance. 

*'  I  am  sorry  I  have  started  you  out  of  your  reverie,  my  love,"  an*, 
swered  Lady  Penelope.  **  I  was  only  assuring  Mr  Tyrrel  that  you 
were  once  Euphrosyne,  though  now  so  much  under  the  banners  of  II 
Penseroso." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  either  one  or  the  other,"  answered 
Lady  Binks ;  "  one  thing  I  certainly  am  not— I  am  not  capable  of 
understanding  your  ladyship's  wit  and  learning." 

"Poor  soul,"  whispered  Lady  Penelope  to  Tyrrel ; "  we  know  what 
we  are,  we  know  not  what  we  may  be. — And  now,  Mr  Tyrrel,  I  have 
been  your  sibyl  to  guide  you  through  this  Elysium  of  ours,  I  think  in 
reward,  I  deserve  a  little  confidence  in  return." 

*'  If  I  had  any  to  bestow,  which  could  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
interesting  to  your  ladyship,"  answered  Tyrrel. 

"  Oh !  cruel  man— he  will  not  understand  me  !"^  exclaimed  the  lady 
— "  In  plain  words,  then,  a  peep  into  your  portfolio— just  to  see  what 
objects  you  have  rescued  from  natural  decay,  and  rendered  immor- 
tal by  the  pencil.  You  do  not  know — indeed,  Mr  Tyrrel,  you  do  not 
know  how  I  dote  upon  your '  serenely  silent  art/  second  to  poetry 
alone— equal — superior  perhaps — to  music." 

"  I  really  have  little  that  could  possibly  be  worth  the  attention  of 
such  a  judge  as  your  ladyship,"  answered  Tyrrel;  **such  trifles  as 
your  ladyship  has  seen  I  sometimes  leave  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  I 
have  been  sketching." 

"  As  Orlando  left  his  verses  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes  ? — Oh,  the 
thoughtless  prodigality !— Mr  Winterblossom,  do  you  hear  this?— 
We  must  follow  Mr  Tyrrel  in  his  walks,  and  glean  what  he  leaves 
behind  him." 

Her  ladyship  was  here  disconcerted  by  some  laughter  on  Sir  Bingo's 
side  of  the  table,  which  she  chastised  by  an  angry  glance,  and  then 
proceeded  emphatically : 

«  Mr  Tyrrel — this  must  7iot  be— this  is  not  the  way  of  the  world, 
my  good  sir,  to  which  even  Genius  must  stoop  its  flight.  We  must 
consult  the  engraver — though  perhaps  you  etch  as  well  as  you  draw  ?" 

"  I  should  suppose  so,"  said  Mr  Winterblossom,  edging  in  a  word 
with  difliculty,  "  from  the  freedom  of  Mr  Tyrrel's  touch." 

"  I  will  not  deny  my  having  spoiled  a  little  copper  now  and  then," 
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1  Tyrrel, "  since  I  am  charg-ed  with  the  crime  by  such  good  judges ; 

it  has  only  been  by  way  of  experiment." 

Say  no  more,"  said  the  lady ;  my  darling'  wish  is  accomplished  !  — 
I  have  long"  desired  to  have  the  remarkable  and  most  romantic 
ts  of  our  little  Arcadia  here— spots  consecrated  to  friendship,  the 
?  arts,  the  loves  and  the  g-races,  immortalised  by  the  graver's  art, 
Jiful  to  its  charge  of  fame— you  shall  labour  on  this  task,  Mr 
rrel;  we  will  all  assist  with  notes  and  illustrations— v/e  will  all 
itribute— only  some  of  us  must  be  permitted  to  remain  anonymous 
Tairy  favours,  you  know,  Mr  Tyrrel,  must  be  kept  secret— And  you 
\\  be  allowed  the  pillage  of  the  Album — some  sweet  things  there 
Mr  Chatterly's — and  Mr  Edgeit,  a  gentleman  of  your  own  pro- 
sion,  I  am  sure  will  lend  his  aid— Dr  Quackleben  will  contribute 

ne  scientific  notices. — And  for  subscription " 

'  Financial— financial — your  leddyship,  I  speak  to  order ! "  said  the 
iter,  interrupting  Lady  Penelope  with  a  tone  of  impudent  fami- 
rity,  which  was  meant  doubtless  for  jocular  ease. 
*  How  am  I  out  of  order,  Mr  Meiklewham  ? "  said  her  ladyship, 
iwing  herself  up. 

''  I  speak  to  order ! — No  warrants  for  money  can  be  extracted  be- 
e  intimation  to  the  Committee  of  Management." 
*Pray,  who  mentioned  money,  Mr  Meiklewham?"  said  her  lady- 
p. — *^  That  wretched  old  pettifogger,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper  to 
rrel,  "  thinks  of  nothing  else  but  the  filthy  pelf." 
'  Ye  spake  of  subscription,  my  leddy,  whilk  is  the  same  thing  as 
mey,  differing  only  in  respect  of  time — the  subscription  being  a. 
itract  de  futurOy  and  having  a  tracius  temporis  in  gremio — And  ^ 
ve  kend  raony  honest  folks  in  the  company  at  the  Well  complain 
the  subscriptions  as  a  great  abuse,  as  obliging  them  either  to  look 
like  other  folk,  or  to  gie  good  lawful  coin  for  ballants  and  picture- 
oks,  and  things  they  caredna  a  pinch  of  snuff  for." 
Several  of  the  company,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  assented 
th  by  nods  and  murmurs  of  approbation  ;  and  the  orator  was  about 
proceed,  when  Tyrrel  with  difficulty  procured  a  hearing  before  the 
bate  went  farther,  and  assured  the  company  that  her  ladvship's 
odness  had  led  her  into  an  error ;  that  he  had  no  work  in  hand 
irthy  of  their  patronage,  and,  with  the  deepest  gratitude  for  Lady 
snelope's  goodness,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  comply  with  her 
luest.  There  was  some  tittering  at  her  ladyship's  expense,  who, 
the  writer  slyly  observed,  had  been  something  ultronious  in  her 
tronage.  Without  attempting  for  the  moment  any  rally  (as  in- 
ed  the  time  which  had  passed  since  the  removal  of  the  dinner  scarce 
rmitted  an  opportunity).  Lady  Penelope  gave  the  signal  for  the 
lies'  retreat,  and  left  the  gentlemen  to  the  circulation  of  the  bottle. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  TEA-TABLE. 

WhUe  the  cups, 

Which  cheer,  hut  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 

COWPER. 

It  was  common  at  the  Well  for  the  fair  pfuests  occasionally  to  give 
tea  to  the  company,— such  at  least  as,  from  their  rank  and  leading 
in  the  little  society,  might  he  esteemed  fit  to  constitute  themselves 
patronesses  of  an  evening;  and  the  same  lady  generally  carried  the 
authority  she  had  acquired  into  the  hall-room,  where  two  fiddles  and 
a  bass,  at  a  guinea  a  night,  with  a  quantum  sufficit  of  tallow  candles 
(against  the  use  of  which  Lady  Penelope  often  mutinied),  enahled 
the  company— to  use  the  appropriate  phrase—**  to  close  the  evening 
on  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

On  the  present  occasion  the  lion  of  the  hour,  Mr  Francis  Tyrrel, 
had  so  Httle  answered  the  high- wrought  expectations  of  Lady  Pene- 
lope, that  she  rather  regretted  having  ever  given  herself  any  trouble 
about  him,  and  particularly  that  of  having  manoeuvred  herself  into 
the  patronage  of  the  tea-table  for  the  evening,  to  the  great  expen- 
diture of  souchong  and  congo.  Accordingly,  her  ladyship  had  no 
sooner  summoned  her  own  woman,  and  her^^^^  de  chamhre^  to  make 
tea,  with  her  page,  footman,  and  postilion,  to  hand  it  about  (in  which 
duty  they  were  assisted  by  two  richly-laced  and  thickly  powdered 
footmen  of  Lady  Binks's,  whose  liveries  put  to  shame  the  more 
modest  garb  of  Lady  Penelope's,  and  even  dimmed  the  glory  of  the 
suppressed  coronet  upon  the  buttons),  than  she  began  to  vilipend  and 
depreciate  what  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  her  curiosity. 
""  "  This  Mr  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  authoritative  decision, 
"  seems  after  all  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  person — quite  a  common- 
place man,  who,  she  dared  say,  had  considered  his  condition,  in  going 
to  the  old  ale-house,  much  better  than  they  had  done  for  him,  when 
they  asked  him  to  the  Public  Rooms.  He  had  known  his  own  place 
better  than  they  did — there  was  nothing  uncommon  in  his  appearance 
or  conversation— nothing  at  2l][  frappant  —  ^\iQ  scarce  believed  he 
could  even  draw  that  sketch.  Mr  Winterblossom,  indeed,  made  a 
great  deal  of  it ;  but  then  all  the  world  knew  that  every  scrap  of  en- 
graving or  drawing,  which  Mr  Winterblossom  contrived  to  make  his 
own,  was,  the  instant  it  came  into  his  collection,  the  finest  thing  that 
ever  was  seen— that  was  the  way  with  collectors-— their  geese  wer§ 
all  swans." 

"  And  your  ladyship's  sv/an  has  proved  but  a  goose,  my  dearest  lady 
Pen,"  said  Lady  Binks. 

"  My  swan,  dearest  Lady  Binks !  I  really  do  not  know  how  I  hav^ 
deserved  the  appropriation." 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  my  dear  IMj  Penelope ;  I  o^ly  in.^an,  that  for 
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fortnight  and  more  you  have  spoke  constantly  of  this  Mr  Tyrrel, 
id  all  dinner-time  you  spoke  to  him." 

The  fair  company  began  to  collect  around,  at  hearing  the  word 
\ar  so  often  repeated  in  the  same  brief  dialogue,  which  induced 
em  to  expect  sport,  and,  like  the  vulgar  on  a  similar  occasion,  to 
rm  a  ring  for  the  expected  combatants. 

"  He  sat  betwixt  us,  Lady  Binks,"  answered  Lady  Penelope,  with 
^nity.  "  You  had  your  usual  headache,  you  know,  and,  for  the 
edit  of  the  company,  I  spoke  for  one.'^ 

*'  For  two,  if  your  ladyship  pleases,"  replied  Lady  Binks.  '^  I  mean," 
e  added,  softening  the  expression,  "  for  yourself  and  me." 
"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  I  should  have  spoken  for  one 
10  can  speak  so  smartly  for  herself,  as  my  dear  Lady  Binks — I  did 
t,  by  any  means,  desire  to  engross  the  conversation— -I  repeat  it, 
sre  is  a  mistake  about  this  man.'' 

"  I  think  there  is,"  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a  tone  which  imi)lied  some- 
[ng  more  than  mere  assent  to  Lady  Penelope's  proposition. 
"  I  doubt  if  he  is  an  artist  at  all,"  said  the  Lady  Penelope ;  "  or  if 
is,  he  must  be  doing  things  for  some  Magazine,  or  Encyclopaedia, 
some  such  matter." 

"  /  doubt,  too,  if  he  be  a  professional  artist,"  said  Lady  Binks. 
f  so,  he  is  of  the  very  highest  class,  for  I  have  seldom  seen  a  bet- 
•-bred  man.'' 

"  There  are  very  well-bred  artists,"  said  Lady  Penelope.  "  It  is 
3  profession  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Lady  Binks ;  "  but  the  poorer  class  have 
;en  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  dependence.  In  general  society 
sy  are  like  commercial  people  in  presence  of  their  customers ;  and 
:it  is  a  difficult  part  to  sustain.  And  so  you  see  them  of  all  sorts 
shy  and  reserved,  when  they  are  conscious  of  merit — petulant  and 
limsical,  by  way  of  showing  their  independence — intrusive,  in  order 
appear  easy — and  sometimes  obsequious  and  fav*^ning,  when  they 
ance  to  be  of  a  mean  spirit.  But  you  seldom  see  them  quite  at 
eir  ease,  and  therefore  I  hold  this  Mr  Tyrrel  to  be  either  an  artist 
the  first  class,  raised  completely  above  the  necessity  and  degrada- 
►n  of  patronage,  or  else  to  be  no  professional  artist  at  all." 
Lady  Penelope  looked  at  Lady  Binks  with  much  such  a  regard  as 
ilaam  may  have  cast  upon  his  ass,  when  he  discovered  the  animal's 
pacity  for  holding  an  argument  with  him.    She  muttered  to  her- 

"  Man  ane  parUj  et  meme  il  park  Men !  ** 

lit  declining  the  altercation  which  Lady  Binks  seemed  disposed  to 
iter  into,  she  replied  with  good  humour,  '*  Well,  dearest  Eachel,  we^ 
ill  not  pull  caps  about  this  man — nay,  I  think  your  good  opinion  of 
ira  gives  him  new  value  in  my  eyes.  That  is  always  the  way  with 
3,  my  good  friend !  We  may  confess,  it,  when  there  are  none  of 
lese  conceited  male  wretches  among  us.  We  will  know  what  he 
3ally  is— he  shall  not  wear  fern-seed  and  walk  among  us  invisible 
lys—what  say  you,  Maria  ?  " 
Indeed,  I  say,  dear  Lady  Penelope,"  answered  Miss  Digges,  whose 
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ready  chatter  we  have  already  introduced  to  the  reader,  "  he  is  a  very 
handsome  ma,n,  though  his  nose  is  too  big",  and  his  mouth  too  wide— 
but  his  teeth  are  like  pearl-and  he  has  such  eyes  !--especially  when 
your  ladyship  spoke  to  him.  I  don't  think  you  looked  at  his  eyes-- 
they  are  quiet,  deep,  and  dark,  and  full  of  g-low,  hke  what  you  read 
to  us  in  the  letter  from  that  lady,  about  Robert  Burns.'' 

"  Upon  my  word,  miss,  you  come  on  finely,'  said  Lady  Fenelope. 
— ."  One  had  need  take  care  what  they  read  or  talk  about  before  you, 
I  see— Come,  Jones,  have  mercy, upon  us—put  an  end  to  that  sym- 
phony  of  tinkling  cups  and  saucers,  and  let  the  first  act  of  the  tea- 
table  begin,  if  you  please."  ^  „      .  ^  ,         x  at     t>i 

"  Does  her  leddyship  mean  the  grace  ?  said  honest  Mrs  Blower, 
for  the  first  time  admitted  into  this  worshipful  society,  and  busily 
employed  in  arranging  an  Indian  handkerchief,  that  might  have 
made  a  mainsail  for  one  of  her  husband's  smuggling  luggers,  which 
she  spread  carefully  on  her  knee,  to  prevent  damage  to  a  flowered 
black  silk  gown  from  the  repast  of  tea  and  cake,  to  which  she  pro- 
posed to  do  due  honour,—"  Does  her  leddyship  mean  the  grace  ?  I 
see  the  minister  is  just  coming  in.  Her  leddyship  waits  till  ye  say  a 
blessing,  an  ye  please,  sir.''  ,     i  .     , .   ^     ,     . 

Mr  Winterblossom,  who  toddled  after  the  chaplain,  his  toe  having 
given  him  an  alert  hint  to  quit  the  dining-table,  though  he  saw  every 
feature  in  the  poor  woman's  face  swoln  witli  desire  to  procure  infor- 
mation concerning  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  place,  passed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  regardless  of  her  agony  of  curiosity. 

A  moment  after  she  was  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  Dr  Quackle- 
ben,  whose  maxim  being,  that  one  patient  was  as  well  worth  atten- 
tion as  another,  and  who  knew  by  experience  that  the  honoraria  oi 
a  godly  wife  of  the  Bow-head  were  as  apt  to  be  forthcoming  (if  not 
more  so),  as  my  Lady  Penelope's,  he  e'en  sat  himself  quietly  dowr 
by  Mrs  Blower,  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  kindness  to  inquire 
after  her  health,  and  to  hope  she  had  not  forgotten  taking  a  table- 
spoonful  of  spirits  burnt  to  SLTesiduum,m  order  to  qualify  the  crudities. 

"  Indeed,  Doctor,"  said  the  honest  woman,  "  I  loot  the  brandy  burr 
as  lang  as  I  dought  look*  at  the  gude  creature  wasting  its  sell  thai 
gate—and  then,  when  I  was  fain  to  put  it  out  for  very  thrift,  I  die 
take  a  thimbleful  of  it  (although  it  is  not  the  thing  I  am  used  to,  Dj 
Quackieben),  and  I  winna  say  but  that  it  did  me  good." 

"  Unquestionably,  madum/'  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  am  no  friend  t( 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  general,  but  there  are  particular  cases— then 
are  particular  cases,  Mrs  Blower— My  vcMierated  instructor,  one  o 
greatest  men  in  our  profession  that  ever  lived,  took  a  wine-glassfu 
of  old  rum,  mixed  with  sugar,  every  day  after  his  dinner." 

"  Ay  ?  dear  heart,  he  would  be  a  comfortable  doctor  that,"  said  Mr 
Blower.  ''  He  wad  maybe  ken  something  of  my  case.  Is  he  living 
think  ve,  sir  ? " 

"  Dead  for  many  years,  madam,"  said  Dr  Quackieben ;  "and  ther 
are  but  few  of  his  pupils  that  can  fill  his  place,  I  assure  ye.    If 
could  be  thought  an  exception,  it  is  only  because  I  was  a  favourite 
Ah  !  blessings  on  the  old  red  cloak  of  him  !— It  covered  more  of  th 
healing  science  than  the  gowns  of  a  whole  modern  university .'' 
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"  There  is  ane,  sir,"  said  Mrs  Blower,  *'  that  has  been  muckle  re- 
mimended  about  Edinburg-h— Macgregor,  I  think  they  ca'  him— 
\\k  come  far  and  near  to  see  him."^ 

"  I  know  whom  you  mean,  ma'am — a  clever  man — no  denying  it — 
clever  man— but  there  are  certain  cases — yours,  for  example — and 
think  that  of  many  that  come  to  drink  this  water — which  I  cannot 
ly  I  think  he  perfectly  understands— hasty— very  hasty  and  rapid, 
ow  I— I  give  the  disease  its  own  way  at  iirst— then  watch  it,  Mrs 
lower — watch  the  turn  of  the  tide." 

"  Ay,  troth,  that's  true,"  responded  the  widow ;  "  John  Blower  was 
''e  watching  turn  of  tide,  puir  man." 

"  Then  he  is  a  starving  Doctor,  Mrs  Blower — reduces  diseases  as 
Idiers  do  towns— by  famine,  not  considering  that  the  friendly  inha- 
tants  sufi'er  as  much  as  the  hostile  garrison— ahem !" 
Here  he  gave  an  important  and  emphatic  cough,  and  then  pro- 
leded : 

"  I  am  no  friend  either  to  excess  or  to  violent  stimulus,  Mrs  Blower 
•but  nature  must  be  supported — a  generous  diet — cordials  judi- 
ously  thrown  in — not  without  the  advice  of  a  medical  man — that  is 
y  opiniofi,  Mrs  Blower,  to  speak  as  a  friend — others  may  starve 
eir  patients  if  they  have  a  mind." 

It  wadna  do  for  me,  the  starving,  Dr  Keekerben,"  said  the 
armed  relict, — "it  wadna  do  for  me  at  a'— Just  a'  I  can  do  to  wear 
rough  the  day  with  the  sma'  supports  that  nature  requires— not  a 
ul  to  look  after  me.  Doctor,  since  John  Blower  was  ta'en  awa. — 
hank  ye  kindly,  sir  "  (to  the  servant  who  handed  the  tea), — "  tliank 
J,  my  bonny  man"  (to  the  page  wlio  served  the  cake) — "Now, 
una  ve  think.  Doctor"  (in  a  low  and  confidential  voice),  "that  her 
ddyship's  tea  is  rather  of  the  weakliest — water-bewitched,  I  think 
•and  Mrs  Jones,  as  they  ca'  her,  has  cut  the  seed-cake  very  thin  ? " 
"It  is  the  fiishion,  Mrs  Blower,"  answered  Dr  Quackleben;  "and 
ir  ladyship's  tea  is  excellent.  But  your  taste  is  a  little  chilled, 
iiich  is  not  uncommon  at  the  first  use  of  the  waters,  so  that  you  are 
)t  sensible  of  the  flavour — we  must  support  the  system — reinforce 
e  digestive  powers — give  me  leave — you  are  a  stranger,  Mrs  Blower, 
id  we  must  take  care  of  you— I  have  an  elixir  which  will  put  that 
atter  to  rights  in  a  moment." 

So  saying,  Dr  Quackleben  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  small  portable 
tse  of  medicines — "  Catch  me  without  my  tools,"  he  said;  ^* here  I 
ive  the  real  useful  pharmacopeia — the  rest  is  all  humbug  and  hard 
»mes— this  little  case,  with  a  fortnight  or  month,  spring  and  fall,  at 
b  Ronan's  Well,  and  no  one  will  die  till  his  day  come." 
Thus  boasting,  the  Doctor  drew  from  his  case  a  large  phial  or  small 
isk,  full  of  a  high-coloured  liquid,  of  which  he  mixed  three  tea- 
)oonfuls  in  Mrs  Blower's  cup,  who  immediately  afterwards  allowed 
lat  the  flavour  was  improved  beyond  all  belief,  and  that  it  was  "  vera 
)mfortable  and  restorative  indeed." 
**  Will  it  not  do  good  to  my  complaints,  Doctor  ?  "  said  Mr  Winter- 

1  The  late  Br  Gregory  is  probably  intimated,  as  one  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Cullen's 
srsonal  habits  is  previously  mentioned.  Dr  Gregory  was  distinguished  for  putting 
8  patients  on  a  severe  regimen. 
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blossom,"  v/lio  had  strolled  towards  them,  and  held  out  his  cup  to  the 
physician. 

"  I  by  no  means  recommend  it,  Mr  Winterblossom,  said  Dr  Quackle* 
ben,  shutting"  up  his  case  with  great  coolness;  '*your  case  is  oedoma- 
tous,  and  you  treat  it  your  own  way — you  are  as  good  a  physician 
as  I  am,  and  I  never  interfere  with  another  practitioner's  patient/' 

"  Well,  Doctor,"  said  Winterblossom, "  I  must  wait  till  Sir  Bingo 
comes  in— he  has  a  hunting'-flask  usually  about  him,  which  contains 
as  g-ood  medicine  as  yours  to  the  full." 

"  You  will  wait  for  Sir  Bingo  some  time,"  said  the  Doctor,  ^'  he  is 
a  g-entleman  of  sedentary  habits— he  has  ordered  another  magnum." 

"Sir  Bingo  is  an  unco  iiame  for  a  man  o' quality;  dinna  ye  think 
sae,  Dr  Cocklehen  ? "  said  Mrs  Blower.  "  John  Blower,  when  he  was 
a  wee  bit  in  the  wind's  eye,  as  he  ca'd  it,  puir  fallow— used  to  sing  a 
sang  about  a  dog  they  ca'd  Bingo,  that  suld  hae  belanged  to  a  farmer.'* 

"  Our  Bingo  is  but  a  puppy  yet,  madam— or,  if  a  dog,  he  is  a  sad 
dog,"  said  Mr  Winterblossom,  applauding  his  own  wit  by  one  of  his 
own  inimitable  smiles. 

*'0r  a  mad  dog,  rather,"  said  Mr  Chatterly,  "for  he  drinks  no 
water;"  and  he  also  smiled  gracefully  at  the  thoughts  of  havhig 
trumped,  as  it  were,  the  president's  pun. 

*'  Twa  pleasant  men,  Doctor,"  said  the  widow,  *'  and  so  is  Sir  Bungy 
too,  for  that  matter ;  but  oh !  is  nae  it  a  pity  he  should  bide  sae  lang 
by  the  bottle  ?  It  was  puir  John  Blower's  faut  too,  that  weary  tip- 
pling ;  when  he  wan  to  the  lee-side  of  a  bowl  of  punch  there  was  nae 
raising  him. — But  they  are  taking  awa  the  things,  and,  Doctor,  is  it  not 
an  awfu'  thing  that  the  creature  comforts  should  hae  been  used  with- 
out grace  or  thanksgiving? — that  Mr  Chitterling,  if  he  really  be  a  min* 
ister,  has  muckle  to  answer  for,  that  he  neglects  his  Master's  service." 

"Why,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  "Mr  Chatterly  is  scarce  arrived 
at  the  rank  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary." 

"  A  minister  potentiary — ah.  Doctor,  I  doubt  that  is  some  jest  of 
yours,"  said  the  widow ;  "  that's  sae  like  puir  John  Blower.  When 
I  wad  hae  had  him  gie  up  the  Lovely  Peggy,  ship  and  cargo  (the 
vessel  was  named  after  me,  Doctor  Kittleben),  to  be  remembered  in 
the  prayers  o'  the  congregation,  he  wad  say  to  me, '  they  may  pray  that 
stand  the  risk,  Peggy  Bryce,  for  I  've  made  insurance.'  He  was  a 
merry  man.  Doctor ;  but  he  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  for  a' 
his  light  way  of  speaking,  as  deep  as  ony  skipper  that  ever  loosed 
anchor  from  Leith  Roads.  I  hae  been  a  forsaken  creature  since  his 
death— Oh  the  weary  days  and  nights  that  I  have  had  !— and  the 
weight  on  the  spirits— the  spirits,  Doctor !— though  I  canna  say  I 
hae  been  easier  since  I  hae  been  at  the  Wall  than  even  now— if  I 
kend  what  I  was  awing  ye  for  elickstir.  Doctor,  for  it's  done  me 
muckle  heart's  good,  forby  the  opening  of  my  mind  to  you  ?  " 

*'  Fie,  lie,  ma'am,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  the  widow  pulled  out  a  seal- 
skin pouch,  sucli  as  sailors  carry  tobacco  in,  but  apparently  well 
stuffed  with  bank-notes,—"  Fie,  fie,  madam— I  am  no  apothecary— 1 
have  my  diploma  from  Leyden— a  regular  physician,  madam,- the 
elixir  is  heartily  at  your  service  ;  and  should  you  want  any  advice,  no 
man  will  be  prouder  to  assist  you  than  your  humble  servant." 
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"I  am  sure  I  am  mnckle  obliged  to  your  kindness,  Dy  Kickalpin," 
lid  tlie  widow,  folding*  up  her  pouch ;  "this  was  puir  John  Blower's 
oleuchan^  as  they  ca'  it— I  e'en  wear  is  for  his  sake.  He  was  a 
ind  man,  and  left  me  comfortable  in  warld's  gudes ;  but  comforts 
ae  their  cumbers, — to  be  a  lone  woman  is  a  sair  weird,  Dr  Kittlepin." 
Dr  Quackleben  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  that  of  the  widow,  and 
[itered  into  a  closer  communication  with  her,  in  a  tone  doubtless 
I  more  delicate  consolation  than  was  fit  for  the  ears  of  the  company 
i  large. 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  v/atering-place  is,  that  every  one's 
fairs  seem  to  be  put  under  the  special  surveillance  of  the  whole 
)mpany,  so  that,  in,  all  probability,  the  various  flirtations,  liaisons, 
ad  so  forth,  which  naturally  take  place  in  the  society,  are  not  only 
le  subject  of  amusement  to  the  parties  engaged,  but  also  to  the 
(okers  on ;  that  is  to  say,  generally  speaking,  to  the  whole  community 
r  which  for  the  time  the  said  parties  are  members.  Lady  Penelope, 
le  presiding  goddess  of  the  region,  watchful  over  all  her  circle, 
as  not  long  of  observing  that  the  Doctor  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
iigaged  in  close  communication  with  the  widow,  and  that  he  had 
ven  ventured  to  take  hold  of  her  fair  plump  hand,  with  a  manner 
hich  partook  at  once  of  the  gallant  suitor,  and  of  the  medical  adviser. 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  who  can  that  comely 
ame  be,  on  whom  our  excellent  and  learned  Doctor  looks  with  such 
mcommon  regard  ? " 

"  Fat,  fair,  and  forty,''  said  Mr  Winterblossom ;  "  that  is  all  I  know 
f  her— a  mercantile  person." 

"A  Carrack,  Sir  President,"  said  the  chaplain,  "richly  laden  with 
olonial  produce,  by  name  the  Lovely  Peggy  Bryce — no  master — the 
ite  John  Blower  of  North  Leith  having  pushed  oft  his  boat  for  the 
jtygian  Creek,  and  left  the  vessel  without  a  hand  on  board." 

"  The  Doctor,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  turning  her  glass  towards  them, 
seems  wiUing  to  play  the  part  of  pilot." 

"  I  daresay  he  will  be  willing  to  change  her  name  and  register," 
aid  Mr  Chatterly. 

"He  can  be  no  less  in  common  requital,"  said  Winterblossom. 
'  She  has  changed  his  name  six  times  in  the  five  minutes  that  I  stood 
nthin  hearing  of  them." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  matter,  my  dear  Lady  Binks?"  said 
jady  Penelope. 

"  Madam?"  said  Lady  Binks,  starting  from  a  reverie,  and  answering 
IS  one  who  either  had  not  heard,  or  did  not  understand  the  question. 

"  I  mean,  what  think  you  of  what  is  going  on  yonder  ?  " 

Lady  Binks  turned  her  glass  in  the  direction  of  Lady  Penelope's 
^^lance,  fixed  the  widow  and  the  Doctor  with  one  bold  fashionable 
^tare,  and  then  dropping  her  hand  slowly,  said  with  indifference,  "  I 
really  see  nothing  there  worth  thinking  about." 
ff  '-^j^^^^s^y  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  married,"  said  Lady  Penelope ; 

one  s  thoughts,  I  suppose,  are  so  much  engrossed  w'ith  one's  own 
perfect  happiness,  that  they  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 

1  A  fur  pouch  for  keeping  tobacco* 
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laugh  like  other  folks.  Miss  Rachel  Bonnyrigg'  would  have  laugtiet 
till  her  eyes  ran  over,  had  she  seen  what  Lady  Binks  cares  so  littl( 
about— I  daresay  it  must  be  an  all-sufficient  happiness  to  be  married/ 

"He  would  be  a  happy  man  that  could  convince  your  ladyship  a 
that  in  good  earnest,"  said  Mr  Winterblossom. 

"Oh,  who  knows— the  whim  may  strike  me,"  replied  the  lady 
*'but  no — no— no;-— and  that  is  three  times." 

"Say  it  sixteen  times  more,"  said  the  gallant  president,  "and  le 
nineteen  nay-says  be  a  grant." 

"  If  I  should  say  a  thousand  Noes,  there  exists  not  the  alchymy  ii 
living  man  that  could  extract  one  Yes  out  of  the  whole  mass,"  saii 
her  ladyship.  "  Blessed  be  the  memory  of  Queen  Bess !— She  set  u 
all  an  example  to  keep  power  when  we  have  it— What  noise  is  that? 

"Only  the  usual  after-dinner  quarrel,"  said  the  divine.  "I  hea 
the  Captain's  voice,  else  most  silent,  commanding  them  to  keep  peace 
in  the  devil's  name  and  that  of  the  ladies." 

"  Upon  my  word,  dearest  Lady  Binks,  this  is  too  bad  of  that  lor< 
and  master  of  yours,  and  of  Mowbray,  who  might  have  more  sense 
and  of  the  rest  of  that  claret-drinking  set,  to  be  quarrelling  am 
alarming  our  nerves  every  evening  with  presenting  their  pistols  per 
petually  at  each  other,  like  sportsman  confined  to  the  house  upon  ; 
rainy  12th  of  August.  I  am  tired  of  the  Peace-maker— he  but  skin 
the  business  over  in  one  case  to  have  it  break  out  elsewhere. — Wha 
think  you,  love,  if  we  were  to  give  out  in  orders,  that  the  next  quarre 
w^hich  may  arise  shall  be  bond  fide  fought  to  an  end? — We  will  a] 
go  out  and  see  it,  and  wear  the  colours  on  each  side ;  and  if  ther 
should  a  funeral  come  of  it  we  will  attend  it  in  a  body.— Weeds  ar 
so  becoming !— Are  they  not,  my  dear  Lady  Binks?  Look  at  Wido\ 
Blower  in  her  deep  black — don't  you  envy  her,  my  love?" 

Lady  Binks  seemed  about  to  make  a  sharp  and  hasty  answer,  bu 
checked  herself,  perhaps  under  the  recollection  that  she  could  no 

prudently  come  to  an  open  breach  with  Lady  Penelope At  th 

same  moment  a  door  opened,  and  a  lady  dressed  in  a  riding-habil 
and  wearing  a  black  veil  over  her  hat,  appeared  at  the  entry  of  th 
apartment. 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Penelope,  wit! 
her  very  best  tragic  start — "  My  dearest  Clara,  why  so  late  ?  and  wh; 
thus  ?  Will  you  step  to  my  dressing-room— Jones  will  get  you  one  c 
my  gowns— we  are  are  just  of  a  size,  you  know— do,  pray — let  me  b 
vain  of  something  of  my  own  for  once,  by  seeing  you  wear  it." 

This  was  spoken  in  the  tone  of  the  fondest  female  friendship,  an^ 
at  the  same  time  the  fair  hostess  bestowed  on  Miss  Mowbray  one  c 
those  tender  caresses,  which  ladies— God  bless  them !— sometime 
bestow  on  each  other  with  unnecessary  prodigality,  to  the  great  dis 
content  and  envy  of  the  male  spectators. 

"  You  are  fluttered,  my  dearest  Clara— you  are  feverish— I  am  sur 
you  are,"  continued  the  sweetly  anxious  Lady  Penelope;  "let  m 
persuade  you  to  lie  down." 

"Indeed  you  are  mistaken,  Lady  Penelope,"  said  Miss  Mowbray 
who  seemed  to  receive  much  as  a  matter  of  course  her  ladyship's  pre 
fusion  of  affectionate  politeness:—"!  am  heated,  and  my  pony  trotte 
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ard,  that  is  the  whole  mystery.—Let  me  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Mrs 
ones,  and  the  matter  is  ended." 

"  Fresh  tea,  Jones,  directly,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  and  led  her  pas- 
ive  friend  to  her  own  corner,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  the  recess, 
1  which  slie  held  her  little  court— ladies  and  gentlemen,  curtsying 
lid  bowing  as  she  passed;  to  which  civilities  the  new  guest  made  no 
lore  return  than  the  most  ordinary  politeness  rendered  unavoidable. 

Lady  Binks  did  not  rise  to  receive  her,  but  sat  upright  in  her  chair, 
ad  bent  her  head  very  stiffly;  a  courtesy  which  Miss  Mowbray 
Bturned  in  the  same  stately  manner,  without  farther  greeting  on 
ither  side. 

"  Now,  wha  can  that  be,  Doctor  ? "  said  the  Widow  Blower—"  mind 
5  have  promised  to  tell  me  all  about  the  grand  folk— wha  can  that 
B  that  Leddy  Penelope  hands  such  a  racket  wi'? — and  what  for 
oes  she  come  wi'  a  habit  and  a  beaver-hat,  when  we  are  a'  (a  glance 
b  her  own  gown)  in  our  silks  and  satins  ?  " 

**  To  tell  you  who  she  is,  my  dear  Mrs  Blower,  is  very  easy,"  said 
le  officious  Doctor.  "  She  is  Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  sister  to  the 
lord  of  the  Manor — the  gentleman  who  wears  the  green  coat,  with 
n  arrow  on  the  cape.  To  tell  why  she  wears  that  habit,  or  does  any- 
ling  else,  would  be  rather  beyond  doctor's  skill.  Truth  is,  I  have 
Iways  thought  she  was  a  little— a  very  little— touched— call  it  nerves 
-hypochondria — or  what  you  will." 

**  Lord  help  us,  puir  thing !  "  said  the  compassionate  widow. — 
And  troth  it  looks  like  it.  But  it's  a  shame  to  let  her  go  loose, 
)octor — she  might  hurt  hersell,  or  somebody.  See,  she  has  ta'en  the 
nife ! — Oh,  it's  only  to  cut  a  shave  of  the  diet-loaf.  She  winna  let 
lie  powder-monkey  of  a  boy  help  her.  There's  judgment  in  that 
liough.  Doctor,  for  she  can  cut  thick  or  thin  as  she  likes. — Dear 
le !  she  has  not  taken  niair  than  a  crumb,  that  ane  would  pit  between 
lie  wires  of  a  canary-bird's  cage,  after  all. — 1  wish  she  would  lift  up 
liat  lang  veil,  or  put  aff  that  riding  skirt.  Doctor.  She  should  really 
e  showed  the  regulations,  Doctor  Kickelshin." 

"  She  cares  about  no  rules  we  can  make,  Mrs  Blower,"  said  the 
)octor ;  "and  her  brother's  will  and  pleasure,  and  Lady  Penelope's 
^him  of  indulghig  her,  carry  her  through  in  everything.  They 
hould  take  advice  on  her  case." 

**  Ay,  truly,  it's  time  to  take  advice,  when  young  creatures  like  her 
aper  in  amang  dressed  leddies,  just  as  if  they  were  come  from 

campering  on  Leith  sands Such  a  wark  as  my  leddy  makes  wi* 

ler  Doctor  !^    Ye  would  think  they  were  baith  fools  of  a  feather." 

"  They  might  have  flown  on  one  wing,  for  what  I  know,"  said  Dr 
Juackleben ;  *'  but  there  was  early  and  sound  advice  taken  in  Lady 
i^enelope's  case.  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Featherhead,  was  a 
nan  of  judgment— did  little  in  his  family  but  by  rule  of  medicine— so 
hat,  what  with  the  waters,  and  what  with  my  own  care,  Lady  Penelope 
s  only  freakish— fanciful — that's  all— and  her  quality  bears  it  out — 
he  peccant  principle  might  have  broken  out  under  other  treatment." 

'*  Ay— she  has  been  well-friended,"  said  the  widow ;  "  but  this  bairn 
VIowbray,  puir  thing !  how  came  she  to  be  sae  left  to  hersell  ?" 

"  Her  mother  was  dead-  -her  father  thought  of  nothing  but  his 
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sports,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Her  brother  was  educated  in  EnfflaiK 
and  cared  for  nobody  but  himself,  if  he  had  been  here.  What  educj 
tion  she  got  was  at  her  own  hand-what  reading  she  read  was  in 
library  full  of  old  romances— what  friends  or  company  she  had  ws 
what  chance  sent  her— then  no  family-physician,  not  even  a  ffoo 
surg-eon  within  ten  miles !  And  so  you  cannot  wonder  if  the  poo 
tiling'  became  unsettled."  ^ 

J;/!^^^  thing  !-no  doctor  !-nor  even  a  surgeon  !-But,  Doctor, 

reii^7fc:d"th?n!^^p"'' '''''' ""''  *''^  ^"^■^^■--*  ^'^^ 

J^.^)Ll%  ¥  \~T^l^  !^A««,  madam,  she  needed  a  physician  fa 
moie  than  if  she  had  been  delicate;  a  skilful  physician,  Mrs  Blowei 
knows  how  to  bring  down  that  robust  health,  which  is  a  very  alarm 
Mlf  L**  *''^/'"a'ne  when  it  is  considered  secundum  artem 
healfb      AM  ^f^^'^^^^PPin  ^^en  people  are  in  a  robust  state  o 

S  K  i  -J^'f^  ''*'^^^  P,Ff®<='  'lealth  is  what  the  doctor  dread 
most  on  behalf  of  his  patient." 

«  of tl^;  tw°*'^°'"  '7^  ^«i SJiite.  sensible,  nae  doubt,"  said  the  widow 

of  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  skeelfu'  person  about  ane." 
r^fthJ  r  *^  f  ^  ^°'^®.'  "^  I"®  earnestness  to  convince  Mrs  Blowe 

withotit  n'Sinli'^PP'''"^  herself  capable  of  living  and  breathing 
without  a  medical  man's  premission,  sunk  into  a  soft  pleading  tone 
of  which  our  reporter  could  not  catch  the  sound.  He  was,  as  grea 
orators  will  sometimes  be,  "inaudible  in  the  gallery."         '      ^ 

car^str  t  ^?,L^?"'^"P^  overwhelmed  Clara  Mowbray  with  hei 
caresses.  In  what  degree  her  ladyship,  at  her  heart,  loved  thi< 
young  person  miffht  be  difficult  to  ascertain,-probably  k,  hrdegm 

ihvn  xt  V^''^'^  t^'  ^  f^ "':"<'  toy-  But  Clara  ias  a  toJTo 
always  to  be  come  by— as  whimsical  in  her  way  as  her  ladyshin  in  he 

cTcflv"Kre.r"'vv^  r'^.  singularities  were^real,  and  hJr  laftip' 
cinefly  aflected.  Without  adopting  the  harshness  of  the  Doctor'* 
cone  usions  concerning  the  former,"she  was  cerSy  Lequd  in  he; 
spirits;  and  her  occasional  fits  of  levity  were  chequered  by  verv  Ion  - 
^^!T^\?^  '-f  "'^?-  Her  levity  also  appeared' in  the  world'I  eye 
o  societv  wWoh't'L'  ^  ""% '  ^'^  f'  ^^^  ""'''' ^'^^  ""d^'-  the  lestra  n 
for  that  wWh«iri^''l^^°°'''-^"{^  entertained  an  undue  contempt 
to  teach  her  t^,fwT'Tf'  T''^^^'^  ^'*5  having  unhappily  none 

o  be  observe  l«?„  V  "'  *Vf ''  .*^*  ^°'^^  ^0™^  ^'^'^  restraints  are 
10  DC  Observed,  less  in  respect  to  others  than  to  ourselves     Her  drew 

?houTS  becime'  1'^'^'  ^T  '??^'''^''  veryZirher^w^fand 
aXvildsmtcbP,^?^,  f/^';,'^^'"^""^'  y«*  "'^e  Ophelia's  garlands, 
^on  ami  m;].r,.t,  j^^ '"elody  they  were  calculated  to  excite  compas- 

"A^  "^'r*'''"^^'  ^''^"  ^^'le  they  amused  the  observer.  ^ 

throttrs'JreSdT  "°'  ''  d--r?-We  expected  you-your 

"I  had  scarce  come  to  tea,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  «of  my  own  free 

Ca  ile  andTe  iiSL7rw^°"'^'?.'^^^^'?P^^ 
vou  n  so  flatteri  £^^  T'A"?'^'  ^"^  necessary,  to  confirm 

you  in  so  natteung  a  purpose,  that  I  should  come  and  sav  Prav  do. 
Lady  Penelope;  and  so  now  here  am  I  to  say,  Pray^do  c^me.^^ 
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"  Is  an  invitation  so  flattering*  limited  to  me  alone,  my  dear  Clara? 
-Lady  Binks  will  be  jealous/' 

"Brin^  Lady  Binks,  if  she  has  the  condescension  to  honour  us" — 
a  bow  was  very  stiffly  exchanged  between  the  ladies]— "bring*  Mr 
jpringblossom — Winterblossom — and  all  the  lions  and  lionesses — 
ire  have  room  for  the  whole  collection.  My  brother,  I  suppose,  will 
ring"  his  own  particular  regiment  of  bears,  which,  with  the  usual 
ssortment  of  monkeys  seen  in  all  caravans,  will  complete  the  men- 
gerie.  How  you  are  to  be  entertained  at  Shaws-CavStle,  is,  I  thank 
leaven,  not  my  business,  but  John's." 

"We  shall  want  no  formal  entertainment,  my  love,"  said  Lady 
'enelope;  "a  dejeuner  a  lafourchette — we  know,  Clara,  you  would 
ie  of  doing:  the  honours  of  a  formal  dinner." 

"  Not  a  bit ;  I  should  live  long*  enough  to  make  my  will,  and  be- 
neath all  large  parties  to  Old  Nick,  who  invented  them." 

"Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  who  had  been  thwarted  by  this 
ree-spoken  young*  lady,  both  in  her  former  character  of  a  coquette 
nd  romp,  and  in  that  of  a  prude  which  she  at  present  wore—"  Miss 
lowbray  declares  for 

*  Champagne  and  a  chicken  at  last.* " 

"  The  chicken,  without  the  champagne,  if  you  please,"  said  Miss 
lowbray ;  *'  I  have  known  ladies  pay  dear  to  have  champagne  on 
he  board. — By-the-by,  Lady  Penelope,  you  have  not  your  collection 
1  the  same  order  and  discipline  as  Pidcock  and  Polito.  There  was 
mch  growling"  and  snarling*  in  the  lower  den  when  I  passed  it." 

"  It  was  feeding"  time,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  and  the 
)wer  animals  of  every  class  become  pug-nacious  at  that  hour — you 
ee  all  our  safer  and  well-conditioned  animals  are  loose,  and  in  g'ood 
rder." 

"  Oh,  yes — in  the  keeper's  presence,  you  know-— Well,  I  must  ven- 
iire  to  cross  the  hall  ag-ain  among  all  that  growling  and  grumbling 
-1  would  1  had  the  fairy  prince's  quarters  of  mutton  to  toss  among 
liem  if  they  should  break  out — He,  I  mean,  who  fetched  water  from 
lie  Fountain  of  Lions.  However,  on  second  thoughts,  I  will  take 
lie  back  way,  and  avoid  them.— What  says  honest  Bottom  ? — 

*  For  if  they  should  as  lions  come  in  strife 
Into  such  place,  'twere  pity  of  their  life."* 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you,  my  dear  ?"  said  Lady  Penelope. 

"  No — I  have  too  great  a  soul  for  that — I  think  some  of  them  are 
ions  only  as  far  as  the  hide  is  concerned." 

"  But  why  would  you  go  so  soon,  Clara  ?  " 

"Because  my  errand  is  finished — have  I  not  invited  you  and  yours? 
-nd  would  not  Lord  Chesterfield  himself  allow  I  have  done  the  polite 
hing  ? " 

"  But  you  have  spoken  to  none  of  the  company — how  can  you  be 
0  odd,  my  love?"  said  her  ladyship. 

"Why,  I  spoke  to  them  all  when  I  spoke  to  you  and  Lady  Binks 
-but  I  am  a  good  girl,  and  will  do  as  I  am  bid." 

E 
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So  saying",  she  looked  round  the  company,  and  addressed  eacl 
of  them  with  an  affectation  of  interest  and  politeness,  which  thinl 
concealed  scorn  and  contempt. 

"  Mr  Winterblossom,  I  hope  the  gout  is  better— Mr  Robert  Ryma 
— (I  have  escaped  calling*  him  Thomas  for  once) — I  hope  the  publi 
g-ive  encouragement  to  the  muses— Mr  Keelavine,  I  trust  your  pen 
cil  is  busy— Mr  Chatterly,  I  have  no  doubt  your  flock  improves— D 
Quackleben,  I  am  sure  your  patients  recover.— These  are  all  th< 
especials  of  the  worthy  company  I  know— for  the  hst,  health  to  th( 
sick,  and  pleasure  to  the  healthy," 

"You  are  not  going  in  reality,  my  love?''  said  Lady  Penelope 

these  hasty  rides  agitate  your  nerves— they  do,  indeed— you  shoul( 
be  cautious— Shall  I  speak  to  Quackleben?" 

"  To  neither  quack  nor  quackle,  on  my  account,  my  dear  lady  I 
is  not  as  you  would  seem  to  say,  by  your  winking  at  Lady  Binks— it  v 
notindeed— I  shall  be  no  Lady  Clementina,  to  be  the  wonder  and  pit^ 
of  the  spring  of  St  Ronan's— No  Ophelia  neither— though  I  will  sa 
with  her,  Good-night,  ladies— Good-night,  sweet  ladies !— and  noT^ 
—not  my  coach,  my  coach— but  my  horse,  my  horse '" 

So  saying,  she  tripped  out  of  the  room  by  a  side  passage,  leaving 
the  ladies  looking  at^  each  other  significantly,  and  shaking  then 
heads  with  an  expression  of  much  import. 

i...^Tt  ^^''""^  ^'^'  'l"^^^  ^^'"^  P'^'?^.  unhappy  girl,"  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope ;     I  never  saw  her  so  very  odd  before."  j     ^  ^ 

"  Were  I  to  speak  my  mind  "  said  Lady  Binks,  «I  think,  as  Mrs 

?e\?X'eniSe.''  '^'"  ^""''^  ^''  ^'^"^^^  ^^  ^''' ^  ^'''  '^'^'^  ^'^ 
«  Oh  fie!  my  sweet  Lady  Binks,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "spare  mv 
poor  favourite!.  You,  surely,  of  all  others, 'should  forgive ^theS- 
cesses  of  an  amiable  eccentricity  of  temper.-Forgive  me,  mv  love 
but  I  must  defend  an  absent  friend-My  Lady  Binks,  I  am  ve^v  sure' 
IS  too  generous  and  candid  to  '  ^  ^^^®* 

*Hate  for  arts  which  caused  herself  to  rise."* 

Lad^L\?«TT,l?t  °^  ''"^  ^'^^  ?\^^'*^'''"'  "'y  lady,"  answered 
ijaay  jjmks      I  do  not  know  any  arts  I  have  been  under  the  neopt 

noiSkFln^r:llX'p::iS^^^^^^  -"'  ^^  ^-o.,  wonder  at 
Laiy^p'eu.'''''^  ""^  ""^  ^'°'  ^"'^'  Nf  Bingo,  I'll  get  you  a  better, 

get  JntformyL*ir"R,*f^r'''  ""^  ^^^''l'''^*  ^h^"  I  ™"t  one,  I  will 
folirofferX'e^nulSenh^^^^^^^^  '^  T^T 

dancers,  and  set  tfe  cS'tll    l^fefr  t '' "''  '''''  '''  '^' 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

AFTER  DINNER. 

They  draw  the  cork,  they  broach  the  barrel, 
Aud  first  they  kiss,  and  then  they  quarrel. 

Prior. 

Ip  the  reader  lias  attended  much  to  the  manners  of  the  canine 
race,  he  may  have  j-emarked  tlie  very  diflferent  manner  in  which  the 
individuals  of  the  different  sexes  carry  on  their  quarrels  among*  each 
other.  ^  The  females  are  testy,  petulant,  and  very  apt  to  indulge 
their  impatient  dislike  of  each  other's  presence,  or  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  which  it  produces,  in  a  sudden  hark  and  snap,  which  last  is 
generally  made  as  much  at  advantage  as  possible.  But  these  ebulli- 
tions of  peevishness  lead  to  no  very  serious  or  prosecuted  conflict ; 
the  affair  begins  and  ends  in  a  moment.  Not  so  the  ire  of  the  male 
dogs,  which,  once  produced,  and  excited  by  growls  of  mutual  offence 
and  defiance,  leads  generally  to  a  fierce  and  obstinate  contest;  in 
which,  if  the  parties  be  dogs  of  game,  and  well  matched,  they  grapple, 
throttle,  roll  each  other  in  the  kennel,  and  can  only  be  separated  by 
choking  them  with  their  own  collars,  till  they  lose  wind  and  hold  at 
the  same  time,  or  by  surprising*  them  out  of  their  wrath  by  sousing* 
them  with  cold  water. 

TJie  simile,  though  a  currish  one,  will  hold  good  in  its  application 
to  the  human  race.  While  the  ladies  in  the  tea-room  of  the  Fox 
Hotel  were  engaged  in  the  light  snappish  velitation,  or  skirmish, 
which  we  have  described,  the  gentlemen  who  remained  in  the  par- 
lour were  more  than  once  like  to  have  quarrelled  more  seriously. 

We  have  mentioned  the  weighty  reasons  which  induced  Mr  Mow- 
bray to  look  upon  the  stranger,  whom  a  general  invitation  had 
brought  into  their  society,  with  unfavourable  prepossessions;  and 
these  were  far  from  being  abated  by  the  demeanour  of  Tyrrel,  which, 
though  perfectly  well-bred,  indicated  a  sense  of  equality,  which  the 
young  Laird  of  St  Ronan's  considered  as  extremely  presumptuous. 

As  for  Sir  Bingo,  he  already  began  to  nourish  the  genuine  hatred 
always  entertained  by  a  mean  spirit  against  an  antagonist  before 
whom  it  is  conscious  of  having*  made  a  dishonourable  retreat.  He 
forgot  not  the  manner,  look,  and  tone,  with  which  Tyrrel  had  checked 
his  unauthorised  intrusion ;  and  though  he  had  sunk  beneath  it  at 
the  moment,  the  recollection  rankled  in  his  heart  as  an  affront  to  be 
avenged.  As  he  drank  his  wine,  courag-e,  the  want  of  which  was, 
in  his  more  sober  moments,  a  check  upon  his  bad  temper,  began  to 
inflame  his  malignity,  and  he  ventured  upon  several  occasions  to  show 
his  spleen,  by  contradicting  Tyrrel  more  flatly  than  good  manners 
permitted  upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  and  without  any  provoca- 
tion. Tyrrel  saw  his  ill-humour,  and  despised  it,  as  that  of  an  over- 
grown schoolboy,  whom  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  answer  accord- 
mg  to  his  folly. 
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One  of  the  apparent  causes  of  the  Baronet's  rudeness  was  indeed 
childish  enough.  The  company  were  talking*  of  shooting,  the  most 
animating  topic  of  conversation  among*  Scottish  country  gentlemen 
of  the  younger  class,  and  Tyrrel  had  mentioned  something  of  a 
favourite  setter,  an  uncommonly  handsome  dog,  from  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  separated,  but  which  he  expected  would  rejoin 
him  in  the  course  of  next  week. 

"A  setter !  "  retorted  Sir  Bingo,  with  a  sneer ;  "  a  pointer  I  sup- 
pose you  mean ! " 

"  No,  sir/'  said  Tyrrel ;  "  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  difference 
betwixt  a  setter  and  a  pointer,  and  I  know  the  old-fashioned  setter 
is  become  unfashionable  among  modern  sportsmen.  But  I  love  my 
dog  as  a  companion,  as  well  as  for  his  merits  in  the  field ;  and  a  set- 
ter is  more  sagacious,  more  attached,  and  fitter  for  his  place  on  the 
hearthrug  than  a  pointer — not/'  he  added,  "  from  any  deficiency  of 
intellects  on  the  pointer's  part,  but  he  is  generally  so  abused  while  in 
the  management  of  brutal  breakers  and  grooms,  that  he  loses  all 
excepting  his  professional  accomplishments,  of  finding  and  standing 
steady  to  game." 

"And  who  the  d— 1  desires  he  should  have  more?"  said  Sir  Bingo. 

"  Many  people,  Sir  Bingo,"  replied  Tyrrel,  *'  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  both  dogs  and  men  may  follow  sport  indifferently  well,  though 
they  do  happen,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  fit  for  mixing  in  friendly 
intercourse  in  society." 

*'  That  is  for  licking  trenchers,  and  scratching  copper,  I  suppose/* 
said  the  Baronet  sotto  voce ;  and  added,  in  a  louder  and  more  dis- 
tinct tone, — "  He  never  before  heard  that  a  setter  was  fit  to  follow  any 
man's  heels  but  a  poacher's." 

*'  You  know  it  now  then,  Sir  Bingo/'  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  fall  into  so  great  a  mistake  again." 

The  Peace-maker  here  seemed  to  think  his  interference  necessary, 
and,  surmounting  his  taciturnity,  made  the  following  pithy  speech : 
— "By  Cot!  and  do  you  see,  as  you  are  looking  for  my  opinion,  I 
think  there  is  no  dispute  in  the  matter— because,  by  Cot !  it  occurs 
to  me,  d'ye  see,  that  ye  are  both  right,  by  Cot !  It  may  do  fery  well 
for  my  excellent  friend  Sir  Bingo,  who  hath  stables,  and  kennels,  and 
what  not,  to  maintain  the  six  filthy  prutes  that  are  yelping  and 
yowling  all  the  tay,  and  all  the  neight  too,  under  my  window,  by  Cot! 
--And  if  they  are  yelping  and  yowling  there,  may  I  never  die,  but  I 
wish  they  were  yelpmg  and  yowling  somewhere  else.  But  then 
there  is  many  a  man  who  may  be  as  cood  a  gentleman  at  the  bottom 
as  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Bingo,  though  it  may  be  that  he  is  poor; 
and  if  he  is  noor— and  as  if  it  might  be  my  own  case,  or  that  of  this 
honest  gentleman,  Mr  Tirl,  is  that  a  reason  or  a  law,  that  he  is  not 
to  keep  a  prute  of  a  tog,  to  help  him  to  take  his  sports  and  his  plea- 
sures ?  and  if  he  has  not  a  stable  or  a  kennel  to  put  the  crature  into, 
must  he  not  keep  it  in  his  pit  of  ped-room,  or  upon  his  parlour- 
hearth,  seeing  that  Luckie  Dods  would  make  the  kitchen  too  hot  for 
the  paist— and  so,  if  Mr  Tirl  finds  a  setter  more  fitter  for  his  pur- 
pose than  a  pointer,  by  Cot,  I  know  no  law  against  it,  else  may  I 
never  die  the  black  death/' 
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If  this  oration  appear  rather  long*  for  the  occasion,  the  reader  must 
recollect  that  Captain  MacTurk  had  in  all  probability  the  trouble  of 
translating  it  from  the  periphrastic  language  of  Ossian,  in  which  it 
was  originally  conceived  in  his  own  mind. 

The  Man  of  Law  replied  to  tne  Man  of  Peace,  "Ye  are  mistaken 
for  ance  in  your  life,  Captain,  for  there  is  a  law  against  setters ;  and 
I  will  undertake  to  prove  them  to  be  the  lying  dogs '  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  auld  Scots  statute,  and  which  all  and  sundry  are  dis- 
charged to  keep,  under  a  penalty  of " 

Here  the  Captain  broke  in,  with  a  very  solemn  mien  and  dignified 
manner — "  By  Cot !  Master  Meiklewham,  and  I  shall  be  asking  what 
you  mean  by  talking  to  me  of  peing  mistaken,  and  apout  lying  togs, 
sir — pecause  I  would  have  you  to  know,  and  to  pelieve,  and  to  very 
well  consider,  that  I  never  was  mistaken  in  my  life,  sir,  unless  it  was 
when  I  took  you  for  a  gentleman." 

"No  offence.  Captain,"  said  Mr  Meiklewham;  "dinna  break  the 
wand  of  peace,  man,  you  that  should  be  the  first  to  keep  it.  He  is  as 
cankered,"  continued  the  Man  of  Law,  apart  to  his  patron,  "  as  an 
auld  Hieland  terrier  that  snaps  at  whatever  comes  near  it — but  T  tell 
you  ae  thing,  St  Ronan's,  and  that  is  on  saul  and  conscience,  that  I 
believe  this  is  the  very  lad  Tirl,  that  I  raised  a  summons  against 
before  the  justices— him  and  another  hempie— in  your  father's  time, 
for  shooting  on  the  Spring-well-head  muirs." 

*'  The  devil  you  did,  Mick ! "  replied  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  also 
aside ; — "Well,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  some  reason  for 
the  ill  thoughts  I  had  of  him— I  knew  he  was  some  trumpery  scamp 
-I'll  blow  him,  by " 

"Whisht— stop — hush — baud  your  tongue,  St  Ronan's — keep,  a 
oalm  sough — ye  see,  I  intented  the  process,  by  your  worthy  father's 
desire,  before  the  Quarter  Sessions — but  I  ken  na — The  auld  sheriff- 
clerk  stood  the  lad's  friend— and  some  of  the  justices  thought  it  was 
but  a  mistake  of  the  marches,  and  sae  we  couldna  get  a  judgment — 
and  your  father  was  very  ill  of  the  gout,  and  I  was  feared  to  vex  him, 
and  so  I  was  fain  to  let  the  process  sleep,  for  fear  they  had  been  as- 
soilzied.—Sae  ye  had  better  gang  cautiously  to  work,  St  Ronan's,  for 
though  they  were  summoned,  they  were  not  convict." 

"  Could  you  not  take  up  the  action  again  ? "  said  Mr  Mowbray.^ 

"  Whew !  it's  been  prescribed  sax  or  seeven  year  syne.  It  is  a 
great  shame,  St  Ronan's,  that  the  game  laws,  whilk  are  the  very  best 
protection  that  is  left  to  country  gentlemen  against  the  encroachment 
of  their  inferiors,  rin  sae  short  a  course  of  prescription— a  poacher 
may  just  jink  ye  back  and  forward  like  a  fiea  in  a  blanket  (wi'  pardon) 
—hap  ye  out  of  ae  county  and  into  anither  at  their  pleasure,  like 
pyots^ — and  unless  ye  get  your  thum-nail  on  them  in  the  very  nick  o' 
time,  ye  may  dine  on  a  aish  of  prescription,  and  sup  upon  an  ab- 
solvitor." 

"  It  is  a  shame,  indeed,"  said  Mowbray,  turning  from  his  confidant 
and  agent,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  company  in  general,  yet  not 
without  a  peculiar  look  directed  to  Tyrrel. 

^  "  What  is  a  shame,  sir?"  said  Tyrrel,  conceiving  that  the  observa- 
tion was  particularly  addressed  to  him. 
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"  That  we  should  have  so  many  poachers  upon  our  muirs,  sir,"  an- 
swered St  Ronan's.  **I  sometimes  regret  havini^  countenanced  the 
Well  here,  when  I  think  how  many  guns  it  has  brought  on  my  pro- 
perty every  season." 

"Hout  fie!  hout  awa,  St  Eonan'S''!"  said  his  Man  of  Law;  "no 
countenance  the  Waal !  What  would  the  country-side  be  without  it, 
I  would  be  glad  to  ken  ?  It's  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  been 
made  on  this  country  since  the  year  forty-five.  Na,  na,  it's  no  the 
Waal  that's  to  blame  for  the  poaching  and  delinquencies  on  the  game. 
— ^We  maun  to  the  Aultoun  for  the  howf  of  that  kind  of  cattle.  Our 
rules  at  the  Waal  are  clear  and  express  against  trespassers  on  the 
game," 

*^  I  can't  think,"  said  the  squire,  "  what  made  my  father  sell  the 
property  of  the  old  change-house  yonder,  to  the  hag  that  keeps  it 
open  out  of  spite,  I  think,  and  to  harbour  poachers  and  vagabonds ! 
—I  cannot  conceive  what  made  him  do  so  foohsh  a  thing !  " 

"Probably  because  your  father  wanted  money,  sir,"  said  Tyrrel, 
dryly;  "and  my  worthy  landlady,  Mrs  Dods,  had  got  some. —You 
know,  I  presume,^  sir,  that  I  lodge  there  ? " 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Mowbray,  in  a  tone  betwixt  scorn  and  civility, 
"  you  cannot  suppose  the  present  company  is  alluded  to ;  I  only  pre- 
raimed  to  mention  as  a  fact,  that  we  have  been  annoyed  with  unquali- 
fied people  shooting  on  our  grounds,  without  either  liberty  or  license. 
— And  I  hope  to  have  her  sign  taken  down  for  it— that  is  all. — 
There  was  the  same  plague  in  my  father's  days,  I  think,  Mick  ?  " 

But  Mr  Meiklewham,  who  did  not  like  Tyrrel's  looks  so  well  as  to 
induce  him  to  become  approver  on  the  occasion,  replied  with  an 
inarticulate  grunt,  addressed  to  the  company,  and  a  private  admoni- 
tion to  his  patron's  own  ear,  ''to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 

"I  can  scarce  forbear  the  fellow,"  said  St  Konan's;  "and  yet  I 
cannot  well  tell  where  my  dislike  to  him  lies — but  it  would  be  d — d 
folly  to  turn  out  with  him  for  nothing ;  and  so,  honest  Mick,  I  will  be 
as  quiet  as  I  can." 

"  And  that  you  may  be  so,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  I  think  you  had 
best  take  no  more  wine." 

"1  think  so  too,"  said  the  Squire;  *'for  each  glass  I  drink  in  his 
company  gives  me  the  heartburn — yet  the  man  is  not  different  from 
other  raffs  either— but  there  is  a  something  about  him  intolerable  to 
me." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the  table,  and— regis  ad 
exemplar— Sifter  the  pattern  of  the  Laird,  all  the  company  arose. 

Sir  Bingo  got  up  with  reluctance,  which  he  testified  by  two  or 
three  deep  growls,  as  he  followed  the  rest  of  the  company  into  the 
outer  apartment,  which  served  as  an  entrance-hall,  and  divided  the 
dining-parlour  from  the  tea-room,  as  it  was  called.  Here,  while  the 
party  were  assuming  their  hats,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
ladies'  society  (which  old-fashioned  folk  used  only  to  take  up  for 
that  of  going  into  the  open  air),  Tyrrel  asked  a  smart  footman,  who 
stood  near,  to  hand  him  the  hat  which  lay  on  the  table  beyond. 

"  Call  your  own  servant,  sir,"  answered  the  fellow,  with  the  true 
insolence  of  a  pampered  menial. 
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"  Your  master,"  answered  Tyrrel, "  ou^ht  to  have  taught  you  g^ood 
aanners,  my  friend,  before  bringing  you  here." 

"  Sir  Bingo  Binks  is  my  master,"  said  the  fellow,  in  the  same 
nsolent  tone  as  before. 

"Now  for  it,  Bingie,"  said  Mowbray,  who  was  aware  that  the 
baronet's  pot-courage  had  arrived  at  fighting  pitch. 

*^  Yes !  "  said  Sir  Bingo  aloud,  and  more  articulately  than  usual 
-'*  The  fellow  is  my  servant — what  has  any  one  to  say  to  it  ?  " 

"J  at  least  have  my  mouth  stopped,"  answered  Tyrrel,  with  perfect 
omposure.  "  I  should  have  been  surprised  to  have  found  Sir  Bingo's 
ervant  better  bred  than  himself." 

'*  What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  sir  ? "  said  Sir  Bingo,  coming  upnn  an 
ffensive  attitude,  for  he  was  no  mean  pupil  of  the  Fives-Court — 
What  d'ye  mean  by  that  ?  D— n  you,  sir !  TU  serve  you  out  before 
ou  can  say  dumpling." 

"  And  I,  Sir  Bingo,  unless  you  presently  lay  aside  that  look  and 
lanner,  will  knock  you  down  before  you  can  crjr  help." 

The  visitor  held  in  his  hand  a  slip  of  oak,  with  which  he  gave  a 
ourish,  that,  however  slight,  intimated  some  acquaintance  with  the 
oble  art  of  single-stick.  From  this  demonstration  Sir  Bingo  thought 
i  prudent  somewhat  to  recoil,  though  backed  by  a  party  of  friends, 
rho,  in  their  zeal  for  .his  honour,  would  rather  have  seen  his  bones 
roken  in  conflict  bold  than  his  honour  injured  by  a  discreditable 
etreat ;  and  Tyrrel  seemed  to  have  some  inclination  to  indulge  them, 
iut,  at  the  very  instant  when  his  hand  was  raised  with  a  motion  of 
10  doubtful  import,  a  whispering  voice,  close  to  his  ear,  pronounced 
he  emphatic  words — ''  Are  you  a  man  ? " 

Not  the  thrilling  tone  with  which  our  inimitable  Siddons  used  to 
lectrify  the  scene,  when  she  uttered  the  same  whisper,  ever  had  a 
Qore  powerful  effect  upon  an  auditor,  than  had  these  unexpected 
ounds  on  him,  to  whom  they  were  now  addressed.  Tyrrel  forgot 
iverything — his  quarrel — the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
-the  company.  The  crowd  was  to  him  at  once  annihilated,  and 
ife  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  follow  the  person  who 
lad  spoken.  But  suddenly  as  he  turned,  the  disappearance  of  the 
nonitor  was  at  least  equally  so ;  for,  amid  the  group  of  commonplace 
iountenances  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  there  was  none  which 
Lssorted  to  the  tone  and  words  which  possessed  such  a  power  over 
lim.^  "  Make  way,"  he  said,  to  those  who  surrounded  him ;  and  it 
jras  in  the  tone  of  one  who  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  make  way 
or  himself. 

Mr  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's  stepped  forward.  "  Come,  sir,"  said  he, 
'this  will  not  do — ^you  have  come  here,  a  stranger  among  us,  to 
issume  airs  and  dignities  which,  by  G — d,  would  become  a  duke,  or 
I  prince !  We  must  know  who  or  what  you  are,  before  we  permit  you 
;o  carry  your  high  tone  any  farther." 

This  address  seemed  at  once  to  arrest  Tyrrel's  anger,  and  his 
impatience  to  leave  the  company.  He  turned  to  Mowbray,  collected 
liis  thoughts  for  an  instant,  and  then  answered  him  thus:— "Mr 
Mowbray,  I  seek  no  quarrel  with  any  one  here— with  you,  in  parti- 
cular I  am  most  unwilling  to  have  any  disagreement.    I  came  here  by 
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invitation,  not  certainly  expecting*  much  pleasure,  but  at  the  same 
time  supposing  myself  secure  from  incivility.  In  the  last  point,  I 
find  myself  mistaken,  and  therefore  wish  the  company  good-night. 
I  must  also  make  my  adieu  to  the  ladies." 

So  saying,  he  walked  several  steps,  yet,  as  it  seemed,  rather  irre- 
solutely, towards  the  door  of  the  card-room — and  then,  to  the  increased 
surprise  of  the  company,  stopped  suddenly,  and  muttering  something 
about  the  "  unfitness  of  the  time,"  turned  on  his  heel,  and  bowing 
haughtily,  as  there  was  way  made  for  him,  walked  in  the  opposite 
direction  towards  the  door  which  led  to  the  outer  hall. 

"  D— n  me,  Sir  Bingo,  will  you  let  him  off  ? "  said  Mowbray,  who 
seemed  to  dehght  in  pushing  his  friend  into  now  scrapes — "  To  him, 
man — to  him — he  shows  the  white  feather." 

Sir  Bingo,  thus  encouraged,  planted  himself  with  a  look  of  defiance 
exactly  between  Tyrrel  and  the  door?  upon  which   the  retreating 

guest,  bestowing  on  him  most  emphatically  the  epithet  Fool,  seized 
im  by  the  collar,  and  flung  him  out  of  his  way  with  some  violence. 

"  1  am  to  be  found  at  the  Old  Town  of  St  Ronan's  by  whomsoever 
has  any  concern  with  me." — Without  waiting  the  issue  of  this  aggres- 
sion farther  than  to  utter  these  words,  Tyrrel  left  the  hotel.  He 
stopped  in  the  courtyard,  however,  with  the  air  of  one  uncertain 
whither  he  intended  to  go,  and  who  was  desirous  to  ask  some 
question,  which  seemed  to  die  upon  his  tongue.  At  length  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  groom,  who  stood  not  far  from  the  door  of  the  inn,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  handsome  pony,  with  a  side-saddle. 

"  Whose" said  Tyrrel— but  the  rest  of  the  question  he  seemed 

unable  to  utter. 

The  man,  however,  replied,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  whole  interro- 
gation.—" Miss  Mowbray's,  sir,  of  St  Ronan's— she  leaves  directly— 
and  so  I  am  walking  the  pony— a  clever  thing,  sir,  for  a  lady." 

"  She  returns  to  Shaws-Castle  by  the  Buck-stane  road  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,  sir,"  said  the  groom.  "  It  is  the  nighest,  and  Miss 
Clara  cares  little  for  rough  roads.  Zounds !  she  can  spank  it  over 
wet  and  dry." 

Tyrrel  turned  away  from  the  man,  and  hastily  left  the  hotel— not, 
however,  by  the  road  which  led  to  the  Aultoun,  but  by  a  footpath 
among  the  natural  copsewood,  which,  following  the  course  of  the 
brook,  intersected  the  usual  horse-road  to  Shaws-Castle,  the  seat  of 
Mr  Mowbray,  at  a  romantic  spot  called  the  Buck-stane. 
^  In  a  small  peninsula,  formed  by  a  winding  of  the  brook,  was 
situated,  on  a  rising  hillock,  a  large  rough-hewn  pillar  of  stone,  said 
by  tradition  to  commemorate  the  fall  of  a  stag  of  unusual  speed, 
size,  and  strength,  whose  flight,  after  having  lasted  through  a  whole 
summer's  day,  had  there  terminated  in  death,  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  some  ancient  Baron  of  St  Ronan's,  and  of  his  stanch  hounds. 
During  the  periodical  cuttings  of  the  copse,  which  the  necessities  of 
the  family  of  St  Ronan's  brought  round  more  frequently  than  Ponty 
would  have  recommended,  some  oaks  had  been  spared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  this  massive  obelisk,  old  enough  perhaps  to  have  heard 
the  whoop  and  halloo  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  stag,  and  to  have 
witnessed  the  raising  of  the  rude  monument,  by  which  that  great 
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vent  was  commemorated.  These  trees,  with  their  broad  spreading 
oughs,  made  a  twilight  even  of  noon-day ;  and  now,  that  the  sun 
'as  approaching  its  setting  point,  their  shade  already  anticipated 
ight.  This  was  especially  the  case  where  three  or  four  of  them 
tretched  their  arms  over  a  deep  gully,  through  which  winded  the 
orse-path  to  Shaws- Castle,  at  a  point  about  a  pistol-shot  distant 
•om  the  Buck-stane.  As  the  principal  access  to  Mr  Mowbray's 
lansion  was  by  a  carriage-way,  which  passed  in  a  different  direction, 
le  present  path  was  left  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  full  of  large 
;ones,  and  broken  by  gullies,  delightful,  from  the  varied  character 
r  its  banks,  to  the  picturesque  traveller,  and  most  inconvenient, 
ay,  dangerous,  to  him  who  had  a  stumbling  horse. 

The  footpath  to  the  Buck-stane,  which  here  joined  the  bridle-road, 
id  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  a  subscription,  under  the 
irection  of  Mr  Winterblossom,  who  had  taste  enough  to  see  the 
iauties  of  this  secluded  spot,  which  was  exactly  such  as  in  earlier 
mes  might  have  harboured  the  ambush  of  some  marauding  chief, 
his  recollection  had  not  escaped  Tyrrel,  to  whom  the  whole  scenery 
as  familiar,  who  now  hastened  to  the  spot,  as  one  which  peculiarly 
lited  his  present  purpose.  He  sat  down  by  one  of  the  larger  pro- 
cting  trees,  and,  screened  by  its  enormous  branches  from  observa- 
on,  was  enabled  to  watch  the  road  from  the  Hotel  for  a  great  part 
:  its  extent,  while  he  was  himself  invisible  to  any  who  might  travel 
pon  it. 

Meanwhile  his  sudden  departure  excited  a  considerable  sensation 
nong  the  party  whom  he  had  just  left,  and  who  were  induced  to 
►rm  conclusions  not  very  favourable  to  his  character.  Sir  Bingo, 
L  particular,  blustered  loudly  and  more  loudly,  in  proportion  to  the 
icreasing  distance  betwixt  himself  and  his  antagonist,  declaring  his 
^solution  to  be  revenged  on  the  scoundrel  for  his  insolence  —  to 
rive  him  from  the  neighbourhood,  —  and  I  know  not  what  other 
lenaces  of  formidable  import.  The  devil,  in  the  old  stories  of 
idblerie,  was  always  sure  to  start  up  at  the  elbow  of  any  one  who 
ursed  diabolical  purposes,  and  only  wanted  a  little  backing  from  the 
ml  fiend  to  carry  his  imaginations  into  action.  The  noble  Captain 
lacTurk  had  so  far  this  property  of  his  infernal  majesty,  that  tlie 
jast  hint  of  an  approaching  quarrel  drew  him  always  to  the  vicinity 
P  the  party  concerned.  He  was  now  at  Sir  Bingo's  side,  and  was 
iking  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  in  his  character  of  peace-maker. 

"  By  Cot !  and  it's  very  exceedingly  true,  my  goot  friend.  Sir 
►inco — and  as  you  say,  it  concerns  your  honour,  and  the  honour  of 
;ie  place,  and  credit  and  character  of  the  whole  company,  by  Cot  1 
iat  this  matter  be  properly  looked  after ;  for,  as  I  think,  he  laid 
ands  on  your  body,  my  excellent  goot  friend." 

"Hands,  Captain  MacTurk !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Bingo,  in  some  con- 
usion  ;  "no,  blast  him  —  not  so  bad  as  that  neither — if  he  had,  I 

hould  have  handed  Mm  over  the  window — but,  by ,  the  fellow 

ad  the  impudence  to  offer  to  collar  me — I  had  just  stepped  back 
0  square  at  him,  when,  curse  me,  the  blackguard  ran  away." 

"  Right,  vara  right.  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Man  of  Law,  "  a  vara 
>erfect  blackguard,  a  poaching  sorning  sort  of  fallow,  that  I  will 
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have  scoured  out  of  the  country  before  he  be  three  days  aulder. 
Fash  you  your  beard  nae  farther  about  the  matter,  Sh'  Bingo/' 

"  By  Cot !  but  I  can  tell  you,  Mr  Meiklewham,"  said  the  Man  of 
Peace,  with  great  solemnity  of  visage,  "  that  you  are  scalding  your 
lips  in  other  folk's  kale,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  credit,  and 
honour,  and  respect  of  this  company,  at  the  Well  of  St  Ronan's,  that 
Sir  Bingo  goes  by  more  competent  advice  than  yours  upon  the 
present  occasion,  Mr  Meiklewham  ;  for  though  your  counsel  may  do 
very  well  in  a  small  debt-court,  here,  do  you  see,  Mr  Meiklewham,  is 
a  question  of  honour,  which  is  not  a  thing  in  your  line,  as  I  take  it." 

"  No,  before  George !  is  it  not,"  answered  Meiklewham ;  "  e'en 
take  it  all  to  yoursell.  Captain,  and  meikle  ye  are  likely  to  make  on't. 

"  Then,"  said  the  Captain,  "  Sir  Binco,  I  will  beg  the  favour  of 
your  company  to  the  smoking  room,  where  we  may  have  a  cigar 
and  a  glass  of  gin-twist ;  and  we  will  consider  how  the  honour  of 
the  company  must  be  supported  and  upholden  upon  the  present 
conjucture." 

The  Baronet  complied  with  this  invitation,  as  much,  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  the  medium  through  which  the  Captain  intended  to 
convey  his  warlike  counsels,  as  for  the  pleasure  with  which  he  anti- 
cipated the  result  of  these  counsels  themselves.  He  followed  the 
military  step  of  his  leader,  whose  stride  was  more  stiff,  and  his  form 
more  perpendicular,  when  exalted  by  the  consciousness  of  an  ap- 
proaching qiiarrel,  to  the  smoking  room,  where,  sighing  as  he  light- 
ed his  cigar.  Sir  Bingo  prepared  to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
and  valour  as  they  should  flow  in  mingled  stream  from  the  lips  of 
Captain  MacTurk. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  company  joined  the  ladies.  "  Here  has 
been  Clara,"  said  the  Lady  Penelope  to  Mr  Mowbray;  "here  has 
been  Miss  Mowbray  among  us,  like  the  ray  of  a  sun  which  does  but 
dazzle  and  die." 

"  Ah,  poor  Clara,''  said  Mowbray ;  "  I  thought  I  saw  her  thread 
her  way  through  the  crowd  a  little  while  since,  but  I  was  not  sure." 

'•'  Well,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  she  has  asked  us  all  up  to  Shaws- 
Castle  on  Thursday,  to  a  dejeilner  a  la  fourchette—l  trust  you  con- 
firm you  sister's  invitation,  Mr  Mowbray  ? " 

"  Certainly,  Lady  Penelope,"  replied  Mowbray ;  "  and  I  am  truly 
glad  Clara  has  had  the  grace  to  think  of  it— How  we  shall  acquit 
ourselves  is  a  different  question,  for  neither  she  nor  I  are  much  ac- 
customed to  play  host  or  hostess." 

''Oh!  it  will  be  delightful,  I  am  sure,''  said  Lady  Penelope; 
"  Clara  has  a  grace  in  everything  she  does ;  and  you,  Mr  Mowbray, 
can  be  a  perfectly  well-bred  gentleman—when  you  please." 

"  That  qualification  is  severe— Well— good  manners  be  my  speed 
—I  will  certainly  please  to  do  my  best,  when  I  see  your  ladyship  at 
Shaws-Castle,  which  has  received  no  company  this  many  a  day.— 
Clara  and  I  liave  lived  a  wild  life  of  it,  each  in  their  own  way." 

*;  Indeed,  Mr  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  "  if  I  might  presume  to 
speak— I  think  you  do  suffer  your  sister  to  ride  about  too  much  with- 
out an  attendant.  I  know  Miss  Mowbray  rides  as  woman  never 
rode  before,  but  still  an  accident  may  happen." 
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"An  accident?"  replied  Mowbray— "  Ah,  Lady  Binks !  accidents 

ppen  as  frequently  when  ladies  have  attendants  as  when  they  are 

thout  them." 

Lady  Binks,  who,  in  her  maiden  state,  had  cantered  a  good  deal 

out  these  woods  under  Sir  Bingo's  escort,  coloured,  looked  spite- 

1,  and  was  silent. 

"Besides,"  said  John  Mowbray,  more  lightly,  *'whereisthe  risk, 

;er  all  ?    There  are  no  wolves  in  our  woods  to  eat  up  our  pretty 

id-Riding  Hoods  ;  and  no  lions  either  —  except  those  of  Lady 

melope's  train." 

"  Who  draw  the  car  of  Cybele,"  said  Mr  Chatterly. 

Lady  Penelope  luckily  did  not  understand  the  allusion,  which  was 

ieed  better  intended  than  imagined. 

"  Apropos ! "  she  said ;  "  what  have  you  done  with  the  great  lion 

the  day  ?    I  see  Mr  Tyrrel  nowhere— Is  he  finishing  an  additional 

ttle  with  Sir  Bingo  ?  " 

"  Mr  Tyrrel,  madam,"  said  Mowbray,  "  has  acted  successively  the 

m  rampant,  and  the  lion  passant :  he  has  been  quarrelsome,  and 

has  run  away— fled  from  the  ire  of  your  doughty  knight.  Lady 
nks." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  not,"  said  Lady  Binks ;  "  my  Chevalier's  un- 
ccessful  campaigns  have  been  unable  to  overcome  his  taste  for 
larrels— a  victory  would  make  a  fighting-man  of  him  for  life." 
"  That  inconvenience  might  bring  its  own  consolations,"  said 
mterblossom,  apart  to  Mowbray ;  "  quarrellers  do  not  usually  live 
ng." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mowbray,  "  the  lady's  despair  which  broke  out 
st  now,  even  in  her  own  despite,  is  quite  natural— absolutely  legiti- 
ate.  Sir  Bingo  will  give  her  no  chance  that  way." 
Mowbray  then  made  his  bow  to  Lady  Penelope,  and  in  answer  to 
IV  request  that  he  would  join  the  ball  or  the  card-table,  observed, 
lat  he  had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  the  heads  of  the  old  domestics  at 
liaws-Castle  would  be  by  this  time  absolutely  turned,  by  the  appre- 
msions  of  what  Thursday  was  to  bring  forth ;  and  that  as  Clara 
ould  certainly  give  no  directions  for  the  proper  arrangements,  it 
as  necessary  that  he  should  take  that  trouble  himself. 
"  If  you  ritle  smartly,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  you  may  save  even 
temporary  alarm,  by  overtaking  Clara,  dear  creature,  ere  she  gets 
Ditie.— She  sometimes  suffers  her  pony  to  go  at  will  along  the  lane, 
5  slow  as  Betty  Foy's." 

"Ah,  but  then,"  said  little  Miss  Digges,  "Miss  Mowbray  some- 
mes  gallops  as  if  the  lark  was  a  snail  to  her  pony — and  it  quite 
'ights  one  to  see  her." 

The  Doctor  touched  Mrs  Blower,  who  had  approached  so  as  to  be 
n  the  verge  of  the  genteel  circle,  though  she  did  not  venture  within 
;,— they  exchanged  sagacious  looks,  and  a  most  pitiful  shake  of  the 
ead.  Mowbray's  eye  happened  at  that  moment  to  glance  on  them; 
nd  doubtless,  notwithstanding  their  hasting  to  compose  their  coun- 
snances  to  a  different  expression,  he  comprehended  what  was  pass- 
ig  through  their  minds ;— and  perhaps  it  awoke  a  corresponding 
lote  in  his  own.    He  took  his  hat,  and  with  a  cast  of  thought  upon 
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his  countenance  which  it  seldom  wore,  left  the  apartment.  A  m( 
ment  afterwards  his  horse's  feet  were  heard  spm-ning  the  pavemen 
as  he  started  off  at  a  sharp  pace. 

"  There  is  something*  singular  about  these  Mowbrays  to-night 
said  Lady  Penelope.—"  Clara,  poor  dear  angel,  is  always  particular 
but  I  should  have  tliought  Mowbray  had  too  much  worldly  wisdom  t 
be  fanciful.— What  are  you  consulting  your  souvenir  for  with  sue 
attention,  my  dear  Lady  Binks  ?" 

''Only  for  the  age  of  the  moon,"  said  her  ladyship,  putting  th 
little  tortoise-shell-bound  calendar  into  her  reticule;  and  havim 
done  so,  she  proceeded  to  assist  Lady  Penelope  in  the  arrangement 
tor  the  evening. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


THE  MEETING. 


We  meet  as  shadows  in  the  land  of  dreams, 
Which  speak  not  but  in  signs. 

Anonymousm 


Behind  one  of  the  old  oaks  which  we  have  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  shrouding  himself  from  observation  like  a  hunter 
watching  for  his  game,  or  an  Indian  for  his  enemy,  but  with  differ- 
ent, very  different  purpose,  Tyrrel  lay  on  his  breast  near  the  Buck- 
stane,  his  eye  on  the  horse-road  which  winded  down  the  valley,  and 
his  ear  alertly  awake  to  every  sound  which  mingled  with  the  passing 
hreeze,  or  with  the  ripple  of  the  brook. 

"To  have  met  her  in  yonder  congregated  assembly  of  brutes  and 
tools  —such  was  a  part  of  his  internal  reflections,— "had  been  little 
less  than  an  act  of  madness— madness  almost  equal  in  its  degree  to  that 
cowardice  which  has  hitherto  prevented  my  approaching  her,  when 
our  eventtul  meeting  might  have  taken  place  unobserved.— But  now 
—now—my  resolution  is  as  fixed  as  the  place  is  itself  favourable.  I 
will  not  wait  till  some  chance  again  shall  throw  us  together,  with  a 
hundred  malignant  eyes  to  watch,  and  wonder,  and  stare,  and  try  in 
yam  to  account  for  the  expression  of  feelings  which  I  might  find  it 
impossible  to  suppress.— Hark-hark  !-I  hear  the  tread  of  a  horse. 
^tV?—^^  "l^^  the  changeful  sound  of  the  water  rushing  over  the 
pebbles.  Surely  she  cannot  have  taken  the  other  road  to  Shaws- 
Castle!~JNo---the  sounds  become  distinct— her  figure  is  visible  on 
the  path,  coming  swiftly  forward. —Have  I  the  courage  to  show  my- 
^^  V  7.1  ?^^^-^he.  liour  is  come,  and  what  must  be  shall  be." 

Yet  this  resolution  was  scarcely  formed  ere  it  began  to  fluctuate, 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  fittest  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion lo  show  himself  at  a  distance  might  give  the  lady  an  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  back  and  avoiding  the  interview  which  he  had 
determined  upon--to  hide  himself  till  the  moment  when  her  horse, 
in  rapid  motion,  should  pass  his  lurking-place,  might  be  attended 
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th  danger  to  the  rider — and  while  he  hesitated  which  course  to 
irsue,  there  was  some  chance  of  his  missing*  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
nting  himself  to  Miss  Mowbray  at  all.  ^  He  was  himself  sensible  of 
is,  formed  a  hasty  and  desperate  resolution  not  to  suffer  the  present 
oment  to  escape,  and  just  as  the  ascent  induced  the  pony  to  slacken 
,  pace,  Tyrrel  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  defile,  about  six  yards 
stant  from  the  young  lady. 

She  pulled  up  the  reins,  and  stopped  as  if  arrested  by  a  thunder- 
It— Clara  !  "—Tyrrel !  "  These  were  the  only  words  which  were 
changed  between  them,  until  Tyrrel,  moving  his  feet  as  slowly  as 
they  had  been  of  lead,  began  gradually  to  diminish  the  distance 
lich  lay  betwixt  them.  It  was  then  that,  observing  his  closer 
proach.  Miss  Mowbray  called  out  with  great  eagerness, — ''No 
arer—  no  nearer !— So  long  have  I  endured  your  presence,  but  if 
u  approach  me  more  closely,  I  shall  be  mad  indeed  ! " 
"What  do  you  fear?"  said  Tyrrel,  in  a  hollow  voice — "What  can 
u  fear  ?"  and  he  continued  to  draw  nearer,  until  they  were  within 
)ace  of  each  other. 

Clara,  meanwhile,  dropping  her  bridle,  clasped  her  hands  together, 
d  held  them  up  towards  Heaven,  muttering  in  a  voice  scarcely 
dible,  "  Great  God !— if  this  apparition  be  formed  by  my  heated 
icy,  let  it  pass  away ;  if  it  be  real,  enable  me  to  bear  its  presence ! 
Tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  are  you  Francis  Tyrrel  in  blood  and  body, 
is  this  but  one  of  those  wandering  visions,  that  have  crossed  my  path 
d  glared  on  me,  but  without  daring  to  abide  my  steadfast  glance  ?'* 
"  I  am  Francis  Tyrrel,"  answered  he,  "  in  blood  and  body,  as  much 
she  to  whom  I  speak  is  Clara  Mowbray." 

'*  Then  God  have  mercy  on  us  both ! ''  said  Clara,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
jHng. 

'*  Amen !"  said  Tyrrel— "But  what  avails  this  excess  of  agitation  ? 
You  saw  me  but  now.  Miss  Mowbray— your  voice  still  rings  in  my 
rs — You  saw  me  but  now — you  spoke  to  me— and  that  when  I  was 
long  strangers — ^Why  not  preserve  your  composure  when  we  are 
lere  no  human  eye  can  see — no  human  ear  can  hear  ?" 
''  Is  it  so  ? "  said  Clara ;  "  and  was  it  indeed  yourself  whom  I  saw 
Bn  now? — I  thought  so,  and  something  I  said  at  the  time— but  my 
lin  has  been  but  ill  settled  since  we  last  met— But  I  am  well  now— 
ite  well— I  have  invited  all  the  people  yonder  to  come  to  Shaws- 
^stle~my  brother  desired  me  to  do  it — I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
iasure  of  seeing  Mr  Tyrrel  there— though  I  think  there  is  some 
I  grudge  between  my  brother  and  you." 

"Alas!  Clara,  you  mistake.  Your  brother  I  have  scarcely  seen," 
pHed  Tyrrel,  much  distressed,  and  apparently  uncertain  in  what 
le  to  address  her,  which  might  soothe  and  not  irritate  her  mental 
ilady,  of  which  he  could  now  entertain  no  doubt. 
"True— true,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "my  brother 
ts  then  at  college.  It  was  my  father,  my  poor  father,  whom  you 
d  some  quarrel  with.— But  you  will  come  to  Shaws-Castle  on 
mrsday,  at  two  o'clock  ?— John  will  be  glad  to  see  you— he  can  be 
ad  when  he  pleases— and  then  we  will  talk  of  old  times— I  must 
t  on  to  have  things  ready— Good  evening." 
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She  would  have  passed  him,  but  he  took  gently  hold  of  the  rein 
her  bridle.— "I  will  walk  with  you,  Clara,"  he  said;  "the  road 
rough  and  dangerous— you  ought  not  to  ride  fast.— I  will  walk  alor 
with  you,  and  we  will  talk  of  former  times  now,  more  convenient 
than  in  company." 

"True— true— very  true,  Mr  Tyrrel,  it  shall  be  as  you  say.  I^ 
brother  obliges  me  sometimes  to  go  into  company  at  that  hatef 
place  down  yonder;  and  I  do  so  because  he  likes  it,  and  because  tl 
folks  let  me  have  my  own  way,  and  come  and  go  as  I  list.  Do  yc 
know,  Tyrrel,  that  very  often  when  I  am  there,  and  John  has  his  e] 
on  me,  I  can  carry  it  on  as  gaily  as  if  you  and  I  had  never  met  ?" 

"  I  would  to  God  we  never  had,"  said  Tyrrel,  in  a  trembling  voio 
'*  since  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  all ! " 

"And  wherefore  should  not  sorrow  be  the  end  of  sin  and  of  folly 
And  when  did  happiness  come  of  disobedience  ?— And  when  di 
sound  sleep  visit  a  bloody  pillow?  That  is  what  I  say  to  mysel 
Tyrrel,  and  that  is  what  you  must  learn  to  say  too,  and  then  you  wi 
bear  your  burden  as  cheerfully  as  I  endure  mine.  If  we  have  n 
more  than  our  deserts,  why  should  we  complain?— You  are  sheddin 
tears,  I  think— Is  not  that  childish  ?— They  say  it  is  a  relief— if  s( 
weep  on,  and  I  will  look  another  way.'* 

Tyrrel  walked  on  by  the  pony's  side,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  coir 
pose  himself  so  as  to  rejply  ?" 

"Poor  Tyrrel,"  said  Clara,  after  she  had  remained  silent  for  son^. 
time— "Poor  Frank  Tyrrel !— Perhaps  you  will  say  in  your  tun 
Poor  Clara--but  I  am  not  so  poor  in  spirit  as  you— the  blast  ma 
bend,  but  it  shall  never  break  me." 

There  was  another  long  pause ;  for  Tyrrel  was  unable  to  determin 
with  himself  in  what  strain  he  could  address  the  unfortunate  voud' 
lady,  without  awakening  recollections  equally  painful  to  her  feelinoN 
and  dangerous,  when  her  precarious  state  of  health  was  considered 
At  length  she  herself  proceeded : 

3^^'v^^T^^^^:,^^^  *K^^'  Tyrrel?— and,  indeed,  why  came  you  here 
—Why  did  I  find  you  but  now  brawling  and  quarrelling  among  th 
loudest  of  the  brawlers  and  quarrelers  of  yonder  idle  and  dissipate, 
debauchees  ?— You  were  used  to  have  more  temper— more  sense 
Another  person— ay,  another  that  you  and  I  once  knew— he  miffh 
have  committed  such  a  folly,  and  he  would  have  acted  perhaps  in  clia 
A^^'^^l^  y^"'  ^^^^  pretend  to  wisdom— for  shame,  for  shame  !- 
And  indeed  when  we  talk  of  that,  what  wisdom  was  there  in  comini 
Hither  at  all  ?~or  what  good  purpose  can  your  remaining  here  serve 
— feurely  you  need  not  come,  either  to  renew  your  own  unhappiness 
or  to  augment  mine  .•'  ^ 

"  To  augment  yours— God  forbid ! "  answered  Tvrrel.  ''  No-  i 
came  hither  only  because,  after  so  many  years  of  wandering-,  I  lona'e( 
to  revisit  the  spot  where  all  my  hopes  lay  buried  " 

"  Ay-buried  is  the  word,''  she  replied,  "crushed  down  and  burie* 
when  they  budded  Purest.  I  often  think  of  it,  Tyrrel ;  and  there  ar. 
times  when.  Heaven  help  me !  I  can  think  of  little  else.-Look  at  m^ 
—you  remember  what  I  was— see  what  grief  and  solitude  have  madi 
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She  flung  back  the  veil  which  surrounded  her  riding  hat,  and 
rhich  had  hitherto  hid  her  face.  It  was  the  same  countenantie 
i^hich  he  had  formerly  known  in  all  the  bloom  of  early  beauty ;  but 
hough  the  beauty  remained  the  bloom  was  fled  for  ever.  ^Not  the 
gitation  of  exercise — not  that  which  arose  from  the  pain  and  con- 
Lision  of  this  unexpected  interview,  had  called  to  poor  Clara's  cheek 
ven  the  momentary  semblance  of  colour.  Her  complexion  was 
larble-white,  like  that  of  the  finest  piece  of  statuary. 

"  Is  it  possible  ? "  said  Tyrrel ; ''  can  grief  have  mad.e  such  ravages  }" 

"Grief,''  replied  Clara,  "is  the  sickness  of  the  mind,  and  its  sister 
;  the  sickness  of  the  body — they  are  tv/in-sisters,  Tyrrel,  and  are 
sldom  long  separate.  Sometimes  the  body's  disease  comes  first,  and 
ims  our  eyes  and  palsies  our  hands,  before  the  fire  of  our  mind  and 
f  our  intellect  is  quenched.  But  mark  me— soon  after  comes  her 
ruel  sister  with  her  urn,  and  sprinkles  cold  dew  on  our  hopes  and  on 
ur  loves,  our  memory,  our  recollections,  and  our  feelings,  and  shows 
s  that  they  cannot  survive  the  decay  of  our  bodily  powers." 

"  Alas ! "  said  Tyrrel,  "  is  it  come  to  this  ? " 

"  To  this,"  she  replied,  speaking  from  the  rapid  and  irregular  train 
f  her  own  ideas,  rather  than  comprehending  the  purport  of  his  sor- 
Dwful  exclamation, — "to  this  it  must  ever  come  while  immortal 
)uls  are  wedded  to  the  perishable  substance  of  which  our  bodies  are 
3mposed.  There  is  another  state,  Tyrrel,  in  which  it  will  be  other- 
ise—God  grant  our  time  of  enjoying  it  were  come ! " 

She  fell  into  a  melancholy  pause,  which  Tyrrel  was  afraid  to  dis- 
irb.  The  quickness  with  which  she  spoke  marked  but  too  plainly 
le  irregular  succession  of  thought,  and  he  was  obliged  to  restrain 
le  agony  of  his  own  feelings,  rendered  more  acute  by  a  thousand 
ainful  recollections,  lest,  by  giving  way  to  his  expressions  of  grief, 
e  should  throw  her  into  a  still  more  disturbed  state  of  mind. 

"  I  did  not  think,"  she  proceeded,  "  that  after  so  horrible  a  separa- 
on,  and  so  many  years,  I  could  have  met  you  thus  calmly  and  rea- 
mably.  But  although  what  we  were  formerly  to  each  other  can 
ever  be  forgotten,  it  is  now  all  over,  and  we  are  only  friends — Is  it 
otso?"      , 

Tyrrel  was  unable  to  reply. 

"  But  I  must  not  remain  here,"  she  said,  "  till  the  evening  grows 

arker  on  me We  shall  meet  again,  Tyrrel— meet  as  friends— 

othing  more — You  will  come  up  to  Shaws-Castle  and  see  me  ?— no 
eed  of  secresy  now — my  poor  father  is  in  his  grave,  and  his  pre- 
idices  sleep  with  him— my  brother  John  is  kind,  though  he  is  stern 
tid  severe  sometimes — Indeed,  Tyrrel,  I  believe  he  loves  me,  though 
e  has  taught  me  to  tremble  at  his  frown  when  I  am  in  spirits,  and 
ilk  too  much — But  he  loves  me,  at  least  I  think  so,  for  I  am  sure  I 
)ve  him ;  and  I  try  to  go  down  amongst  them  yonder,  and  to  endure 
leir  folly,  and,  all  things  considered,  I  do  carry  on  the  farce  of  life 
onderfuUy  well—We  are  but  actors,  you  know,  and  the  world  but 
stage." 

"  And  ours  has  been  a  sad  and  tragic  scene,"  said  Tyrrel,  in  the 
itterness  of  his  heart,  unable  any  longer  to  refrain  from  speech. 

*'  It  has  indeed— but,  Tyrrel,  when  vras  it  otherwise  with  engage- 
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ments  formed  in  youth  and  in  folly  ?  You  and  I  would,  you  know 
become  men  and  women,  while  we  were  yet  scarcely  more  thac 
children-— We  have  run,  while  yet  in  our  nonag'e,  through  ihi 
passions  and  adventures  of  youth,  and  therefore  we  are  now  old 
before  our  day,  and  the  winter  of  our  life  has  come  on  ere  its  sum- 
mer  was  well  beg-un.— O  Tyrrel !  often  and  oftenhave  I  thought  oi 
this !— Thought  of  it  often  ?  Alas !  when  will  the  time  come  that  J 
shall  be  able  to  think  of  anything  else !  " 

The  poor  young  woman  sobbed  bitterly,  and  her  tears  began  tc 
flow  with  a  freedom  which  they  had  not  probably  enjoyed  for  a  length 
of  time.  Tyrrel  walked  on  by  the  side  of  her  horse,  which  now 
prosecuted  its  road  homewards,  unable  to  devise  a  proper  mode  of 
addressing  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  and  fearing  alike  to  awaken 
her  passions  and  his  own.  Whatever  he  might  have  proposed  to 
say,  was  disconcerted  by  the  plain  indications  that  her  mind  was 
clouded,  more  or  less  slightly,  with  a  shade  of  insanity,  which  de- 
ranged though  it  had  not  destroyed,  her  powers  of  judgment. 

At  length  he  asked  her,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could  assume 
— if  she  was  contented — if  aught  could  be  done  to  render  her  situa- 
tion more  easy — if  there  was  aught  of  which  she  could  complain 
which  he  might  be  able  to  remedy  ?  She  answered  gently,  that  she 
was  calm  and  resigned,  when  her  brother  would  permit  her  to  stay 
at  home ;  but  that  when  she  was  brought  into  society,  she  experi- 
enced such  a  change  as  that  which  the  water  of  the  brook  that 
slumbers  in  a  crystalline  pool  of  the  rock  may  be  supposed  to  feel, 
when,  gliding  from  its  quiet  bed,  it  becomes  involved  in  the  hurry  of 
the  cataract. 

"  But  my  brother  Mowbray,"  she  said,  "  thinks  he  is  right,— and 
perhaps  he  is  so.  There  are  things  on  which  we  may  ponder  too 
long ;— and  were  he  mistaken,  why  should  I  not  constrain  myself 
in  order  to  please  him  ? — there  are  so  few  left  to  whom  I  can  now 
give  either  pleasure  or  pain. — I  am  a  gay  girl,  too,  in  conversation, 
Tyrrel— still  as  gay  for  a  moment,  as  when  you  used  to  chide  me  for 
my  folly.  So,  now  1  have  told  you  all, — I  have  one  question  to  ask 
on  my  part — one  question — if  I  had  but  breath  to  ask  it— Is  he  still 
alive  ?  "  « 

"  He  lives,"  answered  Tyrrel,  but  in  a  tone  so  low,  that  nought 
but  the  eager  attention  which  Miss  Mowbray  paid  could  possibly 
have  caught  such  feeble  sounds. 

"Lives!"  she  exclaimed,— " lives !— he  lives,  and  the  blood  on 
your  hand  is  not  then  indelibly  imprinted— O  Tyrrel,  did  you  but 
know  the  joy  which  this  assurance  gives  to  me !  " 

"  Joy ! "  replied  Tyrrel— "joy,  that  the  wretch  lives  who  has  poisoned 
our  happiness  for  ever !— lives,  perhaps,  to  claim  you  for  his  own  ?" 

"Never,  never  shall  he— dare  he  do  so,"  replied  Clara,  wildly, 
"while  water  can  drown,  while  cords  can  strangle,  steel  pierce— 
while  there  is  a  precipice  on  the  hill,  a  pool  in  the  river— never- 
never  ! " 

"  Be  not  thus  agitated,  my  dearest  Clara,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  I  spoke 
I  know  not  what— he  lives  indeed— but  far  distant,  and,  I  trust,  never 
again  to  revisit  Scotland.'' 
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He  would  have  said  more,  but  that,  agitated  with  fear  or  passion, 
e  struck  her  horse  impatiently  with  her  riding  whip.  The  spirited 
imal,  thus  stimulated  and  at  the  same  time  restrained,  became 
tractable,  and  reared  so  much,  that  Tyrrel,  fearful  of  the  conse- 
ences,  and  trusting  to^  Clara's  skill  as  a  horsewoman,  thought  he 
st  consulted  her  safety  in  letting  go  the  rein.  The  animal  instantly 
rung  forward  on  a  broken  and  hilly  path  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  and 
,s  soon  lost  to  TyrreFs  anxious  eyes. 

A.S  he  stood  pondering  whether  he  ought  not  to  follow  Miss  Mow- 
ly  towards  Shaws-Castle,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  no  accident 
i  befallen  her  on  the  road,  he  heard  the  tread  of  a  horse's  feet 
i^ancing  hastily  in  the  same  direction,  leading  from  the  Hotel, 
iwilling  to  be  observed  at  this  moment,  he  stepped  aside  under 
5  shelter  of  the  underwood,  and  presently  afterwards  saw  Mr  Mow- 
ly  of  St  Bonan's,  followed  by  a  groom,  ride  hastily  past  his  lurking- 
tce,  and  pursue  the  same  road  which  had  been  just  taken  by  his 
ter.  The  presence  of  her  brother  seemed  to  assure  Miss  Mowbray's 
ety,  and  so  removed  Tyrrel's  chief  reason  for  following  her.  In- 
ved  in  deep  and  melancholy  reflection  upon  what  had  passed, 
irly  satisfied  that  his  longer  residence  in  Clara's  vicinity  could 
[y  add  to  her  unhappiness  and  his  own,  vet  unable  to  tear  himself 
m  that  neighbourhood,  or  to  relinquish  feelings  which  had  become 
iwined  with  his  heart-strings,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the 
Itoun,  in  a  state  of  mind  very  little  to  be  envied. 
Fyrrel,  on  entering  his  apartment,  found  that  it  was  not  lighted, 
r  were  the  Abigails  of  Mrs  Dods  quite  so  alert  as  a  waiter  at  Long's 
^ht  have  been  to  supply  him  with  candles.  Unapt  at  any  time  to 
ict  much  personal  attendance,  and  desirous  to  shun  at  that  moment 
J  necessity  of  speaking  to  any  person  whatever,  even  on  the  most 
ling  subject,  he  walked  down  into  the  kitchen  to  supply  himself 
:h  what  he  wanted.  He  did  not  at  first  observe  that  Mrs  Dods 
rself  %as  present  in  this  the  very  centre  of  her  empire,  far  less 
it  a  lofty  air  of  indignation  was  seated  on  the  worthy  matron's 
)W.  At  first  it  only  vented  itself  in  broken  soliloquy  and  in terj ec- 
us ;  as,  for  example,  "  Vera  bonny  wark  this !— vera  creditable  wark, 
leed! — a  decent  house  to  be  disturbed  at  these  hours— Keep  a 
blic— as  weel  keep  a  bedlam ! " 

binding  these  murmurs  attracted  no  attention,  the  dame  placed 
j'self  betwixt  her  guest  and  the  door,  to  which  he  was  now  retiring 
|h  his  hghted  candle,  and  demanded  of  him  what  was  the  meaning 
5uch  behaviour. 

Of  what  behaviour,  madam?-"  said  her  guest,  repeating  her 
stion  in  a  tone  of  sternness  and  impatience  so  unusual  with  him, 
t  perhaps  she  was  sorry  at  the  moment  that  she  had  provoked 
I  out  of  his  usual  patient  indifibrence ;  nay,  she  might  even  feel 
midated  at  the  altercation  she  had  provoked,  for  the  resentment 
I  quiet  and  patient  person  has  always  in  it  something  formidable 
the  professed  and  habitual  grumbler.  But  her  pride  was  too 
;it  to  think  of  a  retreat,  after  having  sounded  the  signal  for  con- 
,  and  so  she  continued,  though  in  a  tone  somewhat  lowered. 
Maister  Tirl,  I  wad  but  just  ask  you,  that  are  a  man  of  sense. 
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whether  I  hae  ony  right  to  take  your  behaviour  weel  ?  Here  have 
you  been  these  ten  days  and  mair,  eating  the  best,  and  drinking  the 
best,  and  taking  up  the  best  room  in  my  house ;  and  now  to  think  of 
your  gaun  doun  and  taking  up  with  yon  idle  harebrained  cattle  at 
the  Waal— I  maun  e'en  be  plain  wi'  ye— I  like  nane  of  the  fair- 
fashioned  folk  that  can  say  My  Jo,  and  think  it  no ;  and  there- 
fore  " 

«  Mrs  Dods,"  said  Tyrrel,  interrupting  her,  "  I  have  no  time  at 
present  for  trifles.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention  while  I 
have  been  in  your  house ;  but  the  disposal  of  my  time,  here  or  else- 
where must  be  according  to  my  own  ideas  of  pleasure  or  business— 
If  you  are  tired  of  me  as  a  guest,  send  in  your  bill  to-morrow. 

"  My  bill ! "  said  Mrs  Dods ;  "  my  bill  to-morrow !  And  what  for 
no  wait  till  Saturday,  when  it  may  be  cleared  atween  us,  plack  and 
bawbee,  as  it  was  on  Saturday  last  ?  "  ,    .  ,  ^  « 

«*  Well— we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow,  Mrs  Dods— Good-night." 
And  he  withdrew  accordingly.  ..mi      i  -u    • 

Luckie  Dods  stood  ruminating  for  a  moment.  "  Ihe  deils  in 
him,"  she  said,  "  for  he  winna  bide  being  thrawn.  And  I  think  the 
deiPs  in  me  too  for  thrawing  him,  sic  a  canny  lad,  and  sae  gude  a 
customer ;— and  I  am  judging  he  has  something  on  his  mind— want 
of  siller  it  canna  be— I  am  sure  if  I  thought  that,  I  wadna  care  about 
mv  small  thing.— But  want  o'  siller  it  canna  be— he  pays  ower  the 
shillings  as  if  they  were  sclate  stanes,  and  that's  no  the  way  that 
folks  part  with  their  siller  when  there's  but  little  on't— I  ken  weel 
eneugh  how  a  customer  looks  that's  near  the  grund  of  the  purse.- 
Weel !  I  hope  he  winna  mind  ony  thing  of  this  nonsense  the  morn, 
and  I'll  try  to  guide  my  tongue  something  better.— Hegh,  sirs !  but 
as  the  minister  says,  it's  an  unruly  member— troth,  I  am  whiles 
ashamed  o't  mysell." 


CHAPTER  X. 

RESOURCES. 

Come,  let  me  have  thy  counsel,  for  I  need  it ; 
Thou  art  of  those,  who  better  help  their  friends 
With  sage  advice,  than  usurers  with  gold, 
Or  brawlers  with  their  swords — I'll  trust  to  thee, 
For  I  agk  only  from  thee  words,  not  deeds. 

The  Devil  hath  met  his  Match. 

The  day  of  which  we  last  gave  the  events  chanced  to  be  Monday 
and  two  days  therefore  intervened  betwixt  it  and^  that  for  which  tit 
entertainment  was  fixed,  that  was  to  assemble  in  the  halls  of  th 
Lord  of  the  Manor  the  flower  of  the  company  now  at  St  Ronau 
Well.  The  interval  was  but  brief  for  the  preparations  necessar 
on  an  occasion  so  unusual ;  since  the  house,  though  delightfully  sitt 
ated,  was  in  very  indifferent  repair,  and  for  years  had  never  receive 
any  visitors,  except  when  some  blithe  bachelor  or  fox-hunter  share 
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lie  hospitality  of  Mr  Mowbray ;  an  event  which  became  daily  more 
md  more  uncommon ;  for,  as  he  himself  almost  lived  at  the  Welly  he 
y'enerally  contrived  to  receive  his  companions  where  it  could  be  done 
vithout  expense  to  himself.  Besides,  the  health  of  his  sister  afforded 
m  irresistible  apolog-y  to  any  of  those  old-fashioned  Scottish  gentle- 
nen,  who  mig"ht  be  too  apt  (in  the  rudeness  of  more  primitive  days) 
o  consider  a  friend's  house  as  their  own.  Mr  Mowbray  was  now, 
lowever,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  his  companions,  nailed  down,  by 
nvitation  given  and  accepted,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the  accom- 
dishment  of  his  promise  with  the  eagerness  which  the  prospect  of 
ome  entertaining  novelty  never  fails  to  produce  among  idlers. 

A  good  deal  of  trouble  devolved  on  Mr  Mowbray,  and  his  trusty 
gent,  Mr  Meiklewham,  before  anything  like  decent  preparation 
odd  be  made  for  the  ensuing  entertainment ;  and  they  were  left  to 
heir  unassisted  endeavours  by  Clara,  who,  during  both  the  Tuesday 
,nd  Wednesday,  obstinately  kept  herself  secluded;  nor  could  her 
irother,  either  by  threats  or  flattery,  extort  from  her  any  light  con- 
erning  her  purpose  on  the  approaching  and  important  Thursday. 
[?o  do  John  Mowbray  justice,  he  loved  his  sister  as  much  as  he  wa3 
apable  of  loving  anything  but  himself ;  and  when,  in  several  argu- 
aents,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  she  was  not  to  be  pre- 
ailed  on  to  afibrd  her  assistance,  he,  without  complaint,  quietly  set 
limself  to  do  the  best  he  could  by  his  own  unassisted  judgment  or 
►pinion  with  regard  to  the  necessary  preparations. 

This  was  not,  at  present,  so  easy  a  task  as  might  be  supposed ;  for 
^lowbray  was  ambitious  of  that  character  of  ton  and  elegance,  which 
aasculine  faculties  alone  are  seldom  capable  of  attaining  on.  such 
Qomentous  occasions.  The  more  solid  materials  of  a  collation  were 
ndeed  to  be  obtained  for  money  from  the  next  market-town,  and 
v^ere^ purchased  accordingly;  but  he  felt  it  was  likely  to  present  the 
ulgar  plenty  of  a  farmer's  feast,  instead  of  the  elegant  entertain- 
nent,  which  might  be  announced  in  a  corner  of  the  county  paper  as 
^iven  by  John  Mowbray,  Esq.  of  St  Ronan's,  to  the  gay  and  fashion- 
ible  company  assembled  at  that  celebrated  spring.  There  was  likely 
^0  be  all  sorts  of  error  and  irregularity  in  dishing,  and  in  sending  up ; 
or  Shaws-Castle  boasted  neither  an  accomplished  housekeeper,  nor 
b  kitchen  maid  with  a  hundred  pair  of  hands  to  execute  her  mandates, 
yi  the  domestic  arrangements  were  on  the  minutest  system  of  eco- 
lomy  consistent  with  ordinary  decency,  except  in  the  stables,  which 
vere  excellent  and  well  kept.  But  can  a  groom  of  the  stables  per- 
form the  labours  of  a  groom  of  .the  chambers  ?  or  can  the  game- 
ceeper  arrange  in  tempting  order  the  carcasses  of  the  birds  he  has 
ihot,  strew  them  with  flowers,  and  garnish  them  with  piquant  sauces? 
[t  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  gallant  soldier- to  act  as  under- 
taker, and  conduct  the  funeral  of  the  enemy  he  has  slain. 

In  a  word,  Mowbray  talked,  and  consulted,  and  advised,  and  squab- 
)led  with  the  deaf  cook,  and  a  little  old  man  whom  he  called  the 
)utler,  until  he  at  length  perceived  so  little  chance  of  bringing  order 
)ut  of  confusion,  or  making  the  least  advantageous  impression  on 
uch  obdurate  understandings  as  he  had  to  deal  with,  that  he  fairly 
lommitted  the  whole  matter  of  the  collation,  with  two  or  three  hearty 
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curses,  to  the  charge  of  the  officials  principally  concerned,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  take  the  state  of  the  furniture  and  apartments  under  hia 
consideration. 

Here  he  found  himself  almost  equally  helpless ;  for  what  male  wit 
is  adequate  to  the  thousand  little  coquetries  practised  in  such  ar- 
rangements? how  can  masculine  eyes  judge  of  the  degree  of  demi- 
jour  which  is  to  he  admitted  into  a  decorated  apartment,  or  discrimi- 
nate where  the  hroad  light  should  he  suffered  to  fall  on  a  tolerable 
picture,  where  it  should  he  excluded,  lest  the  stiff  daub  of  a  peri- 
wigged grandsire  should  become  too  rigidly  prominent?  And  if  men 
are  unfit  for  weaving  such  a  fairy  web  of  light  and  darkness  as  may 
best  suit  furniture,  ornaments,  and  complexions,  how  shall  they  be 
adequate  to  the  yet  more  mysterious  office  of  arranging,  while  they 
disarrange,  the  various  movables  in  the  apartment  ?  so  that  while  all 
has  the  air  of  negligence  and  chance,  the  seats  are  placed  as  if  they 
had  been  transported  by  a  wish  to  the  spot  most  suitable  for  accommo- 
dation ;  stiffness  and  confusion  are  at  once  avoided,  the  company  are 
neither  limited  to  a  formal  circle  of  chairs,  nor  exposed  to  break  their 
noses  over  wandering  stools  ;  but  the  arrangements  seem  to  corres- 
pond to  what  ought  to  be  the  tone  of  the  conversation,  easy  without 
being  confused,  and  regulated  without  being  constrained  or  stiffened. 

Then  how  can  a  clumsy  male  wit  attempt  the  arrangement  of  all  the 
chiffbnerie,  by  which  old  snuff-boxes,  heads  of  canes,  pomander  boxes, 
lamer  beads,  and  all  the  trash  usually  found  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the 
bureaus  of  old-fashioned  ladies,  may  be  now  brought  into  play,  by  throw- 
ing them,  carelessly  grouped  with  other  unconsidered  trifles,  such  as 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  upon  a  marble 
encognure,  or  a  mosaic  work-table,  thereby  turning  to  advantage  the 
trash  and  trinketry,  which  all  the  old  maids  or  magpies,  who  have  in- 
habited the  mansion  for  a  century,  have  contrived  to  accumulate. 
With  what  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  fair  artist  have  I  some- 
times pried  into  these  miscellaneous  groups  of  pseudo-bijouterie,  and 
seen  the  great-grandsire's  thumb-ring  couchant  with  the  coral  and 
bells  of  the  first-born — and  the  boatswain's  whistle  of  some  old  naval 
uncle,  or  his  silver  tobacco-box,  redolent  of  Oroonoko,  happily 
grouped  with  the  mother's  ivory  comb-case,  still  odorous  of  musk, 
and  with  some  virgin  aunt's  tortoise-shell  spectacle-case,  and  the 
eagle's  talon  of  ebony,  with  which,  in  the  days  of  long  and  stiff  stays, 
our  grandmothers  were  wont  to  alleviate  any  little  irritation  in  their 
back  or  shoulders !  Then  there  was  the  silver  strainer,  on  which,  in 
more  economical  times  than  ours,  the  lady  of  the  house  placed,  the 
tea-leaves,  after  the  very  last  drop  had  been  exhausted,  that  they 
might  afterwards  be  hosi)itably  divided  among  the  company,  to  be 
eaten  with  sugar,  and  with  bread  and  butter.  Blessings  upon  a 
fashion  which  has  rescued  from  the  claws  of  abigails,  and  the  melting- 
pot  of  the  silversmith,  those  neglected  cimelia,lov  the  benefit  of  anti- 
quaries and  the  decoration  of  side-tables  !  But  who  shall  presume  to 
place  them  there,  unless  under  the  direction  of  female  taste  !  and  of 
that  Mr  Mowbray,  though  possessed  of  a  large  stock  of  such  treasures, 
was  for  the  present  entirely  deprived. 

This  digression  upon  his  difficulties  is  already  too  long,  or  I  might 
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nention  the  Laird's  inexperience  in  the  art  of  making  the  worse  ap- 
)ear  the  better  garnishment,  of  hiding"  a  darned  carpet  with  a  new 
loor-clotli,  andflmg"ing"  an  Indian  shawl  over  a  faded  and  threadbare 
ofa.  But  I  have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  explain  his 
lilemma  to  any  unassisted  bachelor,  who,  without  mother,  sister,  or 
lousin,  without  skilful  housekeeper,  or  experienced  clerk  of  the  kit- 
hen,  or  valet  of  parts  and  figure,  adventures  to  give  an  entertain- 
tient,  and  aspires  to  make  it  elegant  and  comme  ilfaut. 
The  sense  of  his  insufficiency  was  the  more  vexatious  to  Mowbray, 
s  he  was  aware  he  would  find  sharp  critics  in  the  ladies,  and  parti- 
ularly  in  his  constant  rival.  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather.  He  was 
iierefore  incessant  in  his  exertions,  and  for  two  whole  days  ordered 
nd  disordered,  demanded,  commanded,  countermanded,  and  repri- 
landed,  without  pause  or  cessation.  The  companion,  for  he  could 
ot  be  termed  an  assistant  of  his  labours,  was  his  trusty  agent,  who 
•otted  from  room  to  room  after  him,  affording  him  exactly  the  same 
egree  of  sympathy  which  a  dog  doth  to  his  master  when  distressed 
1  mind,  by  looking  in  his  face  from  time  to  time  with  a  piteous  gaze, 
3  if  to  assure  him  that  he  partakes  of  his  trouble,  though  he  neither 
3mprehends  the  cause  or  the  extent  of  it,  nor  has  in  the  slightest 
egree  the  power  to  remove  it. 

At  length,  when  Mowbray  had  got  some  matters  arranged  to  his 
imd,  and  abandoned  a  great  manjr  which  he  would  willingly  have 
ut  in  better  order,  he  sat  down  to  dinner  upon  the  Wednesday  pre- 
3dmg  the  appointed  day,  with  his  worthy  aide-de-camp,  Mr  Meikle- 
ham  ;  and  after  bestowing  a  few  muttered  curses  upon  the  whole 
)ncern,  and  the  fantastic  old  maid  who  had  brought  him  into  the 
;rape  by  begging  an  invitation,  declared  that  all  things  might  *  now 
0  to  the  devil  their  own  way,  for  so  sure  as  his  name  was  John  Mow- 
ray,  he  would  trouble  himself  no  more  about  them. 
Keeping  this  doughty, resolution,  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  his 
)unsel  learned  in  the  law;  and  speedily  they  despatched  the  dish  of 
lops  which  was  set  before  them,  and  the  better  part  of  the  bottle  of 
d  port,  which  served  for  its  menstruum. 

''  We  are  well  enough  now,"  said  Mowbray,  "  though  we  have  had 
3ne  of  their  d— d  kickshaws." 

"  A  wame-fou'  is  a  wame-fouV  said  the  writer,  swabbing  his  greasy 
lops,  '*  whether  it  be  of  the  barleymeal  or  the  bran." 
"  A  cart-horse  thinks  so,"  said  Mowbray ; ''  but  we  must  do  as  others 
3,^ and  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  of  a  different  opinion." 
/*The  waur  for  themselves  and  the  country  baith,  St  Ronan's— 
s  the  jmketing  and  the  jirbling  wi'  tea  and  wi'  trumpery  that  brings 
u'  nobles  to  ninepence,  and  mony  a  het  ha'-house  to  a  hired  lodffins: 
the  Abbey." 

The  young  gentleman  paused  for  a  few  minutes— filled  a  bumper, 
Id  pushed  the  bottle  to  the  senior— then  said  abruptly.  "  Do  vou 
iheve  m  luck,  Mick  ?  " 

''In  luck?"  answered  the  attorney;  "what  do  you  mean  by  the 
lestion  ?  y  ./ 

'  Why,  because  I  believe  in  luck  myself— in  a  good  or  bad  run  of 
)k  at  cards "  '  ^ 
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"  You  wad  have  mair  luck  the  day,  if  you  had  never  touched  them," 
rephed  his  confidant. 

"  That  is  not  the  question  now,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  but  what  I  won- 
der at  is  the  wretched  chance  that  has  attended  us  miserable  Lairds 
of  St  Ronan's  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  that  we  have  always 
been  getting  worse  in  the  world,  and  never  better.  Never  has  there 
been  such  a.  backsHding  generation,  as  the  parson  would  say— half 
the  country  once  belonged  to  my  ancestors,  and  now  the  last  furrows 
of  it  seem  to  be  flying." 

"  Fleeing ! "  said  the  writer,  "  they  are  barking  and  fleeing  baith. 
— This  Shaws- Castle  here,  I'se  warrant  it  flee  up  the  chimney  after 
the  rest,  were  it  not  weel  fastened  down  with  your  grandfather's 
tailzie."  • 

"D— n  the  tailzie!"  said  Mowbray;  "if  they  had  meant  to  keep 
up  their  estate,  they  should  have  entailed  it  when  it  was  worth  keep- 
ing' ;  to  tie  a  man  down  to  such  an  insignificant  thing  as  St  Ronan's, 
is  Tike  tethermg  a  horse  on  six  roods  of  a  Highland  moor." 

"  Ye  have  broke  weel  in  on  the  mailing  by  your  feus  down  at  the 
Well,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  and  raxed  ower  the  tether  maybe  a  wee 
bit  farther  than  ye  had  ony  right  to  do." 

"  It  was  by  your  advice,  was  it  not  ?  "  said  the  laird. 

"  I'se  ne'er  deny  it,  St  Ronan's,"  answered  the  writer ;  "  but  I  am 
such  a  gude-natured  guse,  that  I  just  set  about  pleasing  you  as  an 
auld  wife  pleases  a  bairn." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  man  of  pleasure,  "  when  she  reaches  it  a  knife  to 

cut  its  own  fingers  with These  acres  would  have  been  safe  enough, 

if  it  had  not  been  for  your  d — d  advice." 

"  And  yet  you  were  grumbling  e'en  now,"  said  the  man  of  business, 
"  that  you  have  not  the  power  to  gar  the  whole  estate  flee  like  a  wild- 
duck  across  a  bog  ?  Troth,  you  need  care  little  about  it ;  for  if  you 
have  incurred  an  irritancy — and  sae  thinks  Mr  Wisebehind,  the  ad- 
vocate, upon  an  A.  B.  memorial  that  I  laid  before  him — your  sister, 
or  your  sister's  goodman,  if  she  should  take  the  fancy  to  marry, 
might  bring  a  declarator,  and  evict  St  Ronan's  frae  ye  in  the  course 
of  twa  or  three  sessions." 

'•'  My  sister  will  never  marry,"  said  John  Mowbray. 

" That's  easily  said,"  replied  the  writer;  "but  as  broken  a  ship's 
come  to  land.  If  onybody  kend  o'  the  chance  she  has  o'  the  estate, 
there's  mony  a  weel-doing  man  would  think  little  of  the  bee  in  her 
bonnet." 

"  Harkye,  Mr  Meiklewham,"  said  the  laird, "  I  will  be  obliged  to  you 
if  you  will  speak  of  Miss  Mowbray  with  the  respect  due  to  her  father's 
daughter,  and  my  sister." 

"  Nae  offence,  St  Ronan's,  nae  off'ence,"  answered  the  man  of  law; 
"  but  ilka  man  maun  speak  sae  as  to  be  understood,— that  is  when  he 
speaks  about  business.  Ye  ken  yoursell,  that  Miss  Clara  is  no  just 
like  other  folks ;  and  were  I  you — it's  my  duty  to  speak  plain — I  wad 
e'en  gie  in  a  bit  scroll  of  a  petition  to  the  Lords,  to  be  appointed 
Curator  Bonis,  in  respect  of  her  incapacity  to  manage  her  own  affairs." 

*' Meiklewham,"  said  Mowbray,  *'you  are  a "  and  then  stopped 

§horfc, 
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"  What  am  I,  Mr  Mowbray  ? "  said  Meiklewham,  somewhat  sternly 
— "What  am  I?  I  wad  be  glad  to  ken  what  1  am." 

"  A  very  gfood  lawyer,  I  daresay,"  rej)lied  St  Ronan's,  who  was  too 
much  in  the  power  of  his  ag'ent  to  give  way  to  his  iirst  impulse. 
"  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  rather  than  take  such  a  measure  against 
poor  Clara,  as  you  recommend,  I  would  give  her  up  the  estate,  and 
tecome  an  ostler  or  a  postilion  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

*' Ah,  St  Ronan's,"  said  the  man  of  law,  **'  if  you  had  wished  to  keep 
up  the  auld  house,  you  should  have  taken  another  trade  than  to 
become  an  ostler  or  a  postilion.  What  ailed  you,  man,  but  to  have 
been  a  lawyer  as  weel  as  other  folks  ?  My  auld  master  had  a  wee  bit 
Latin  about  rericm  dominos  gentemque  togatam,  whilk  signified,  he 
said,  that  all  lairds  should  be  lawyers. " 

"  All  lawyers  are  likely  to  become  lairds,  I  think,"  replied  Mowbray ; 
"they  purchase  our  acres  by  the  thousand,  and  pay  us,  according  to 
the  old  story,  with  a  multiplepoinding,  as  your  learned  friends  call  it, 
Mr  Myklewham." 

"  Weel— and  mightna  you  have  purchased  as  weel  as  other  folks  ?  '* 

**  Not  I,"  replied  the  laird ;  "  I  have  no  turn  for  that  service ;  I 
should  only  have  wasted  bombazine  on  my  shoulders,  and  flour  upon 
my  three-tailed  wig— should  but  have  lounged  away  my  mornings 
in  the  Outer- House,  and  my  evenings  at  the  playhouse,  and  acquired 
no  more  law  than  what  would  have  made  me  a  wise  justice  at  a 
Small-debt  Court." 

"  If  you  gained  little,  you  would  have  lost  as  little,"  said  Meikle- 
wham ;  "  and  albeit  ye  were  nae  great  gun  at  the  bar,  ye  might  aye 
have  gotten  a  Sheriffdom,  or  a  Commissaryship,  amang  the  lave,  to 
keep  the  banes  green  ;  and  sae  ye  might  have  saved  your  estate  from 
deteriorating,  if  ye  didna  mend  it  muckle." 

*'  Yes,  but  I  could  not  have  had  the  chance  of  doubling  it  as  I 
might  have  done,"  answered  Mowbray,  "had  that  inconstant  jade, 
Fortune,  but  stood  a  moment  faithful  to  me.  I  tell  you,  Mick,  that 
I  have  been,  within  this  twelvemonth,  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
—worth  fifty  thousand— worth  nothing,  but  the  remnant  of  this 
wretched  estate,  which  is  too  little  to  do  one  good  while  it  is  mine, 
though,  were  it  sold,  I  could  start  again,  and  mend  my  hand  a 
little." 

"Ay,  ay,  just  fling  the  helve  after  the  hatchet,"  said  his  legal 
adviser — "  that's  a'  you  think  of.  What  signifies  winning  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  if  you  win  them  to  lose  them  a'  again?  " 

"  What  signifies  it  ?  "  replied  Mowbray.  '*  Why,  it  signifies  as  much 
to  a  man  of  spirit,  as  having  won  a  battle  signifies  to  a  general— no 
matter  that  he  is  beaten  afterwards  in  his  turn,  he  knows  there  is 
luck  for  him  as  well  as  others,  and  so  he  has  spirit  to  try  it  again. 
Here  is  the  young  Earl  of  Etherington  will  be  amongst  us  in  a  day 
or  two— they  say  he  is  up  to  everything— if  I  had  but  five  hundred 
to  begin  with,  I  should  be  soon  up  to  him." 

"Mr  Mowbray,"  said  Meiklewham,  " I  am  sorry  for  ye.  I  have 
been  your  house's  man  of  business— I  may  say,  in  some  measure, 
vour  house's  servant—and  now  I  am  to  see  an  end  of  it  all,  and  just 
by  th^  Ij^d  tliat  I  thought  maist  likely  to  set  it  up  again  better  than 
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ever ;  for,  to  do  ye  justice,  you  have  aye  had  an  ee  to  your  ahi  interest, 
sae  far  as  your  lights  gaed.    It  brings  tears  into  my  auld  eenJ' 

'^  Never  weep  for  the  matter,  Mick,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  some 
of  it  will  stick,  my  old  boy,  in  your  pockets,  if  not  in  m*ine — your 
service  will  not  be  altogether  gratuitous,  my  old  friend—- the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire/' 

*'  Well  I  wot  is  he,''  said  the  writer ;  ''  but  double  fees  would  hardly 
carry  folk  through  some  wark.  But  if  ye  will  have  siller,  ye  maun 
have  siller— but,  I  warrant,  it  goes  just  where  the  rest  gaed." 

**  No,  by  twenty  devils  ! "  exclaimed  Mowbray,  "  to  fail  this  time  is 
impossible — Jack  Wolverine  was  too  strong  for  Etherington  at  any- 
thing he  could  name ;  and  I  can  beat  Wolverine  from  the  Land's- 
End  to  Johnnie  Groat's— but  there  must  be  something  to  go  upon — 
the  blunt  must  be  had,  Mick." 

"  Very  likely— nae  doubt—that  is  always  provided  it  can  be  had,'* 
answered  the  legal  adviser.  • 

"  That's  your  business,  my  old  cock,"  said  Mowbray.  '*  Thiajourig- 
ster  will  be  here  perhaps  to-morrow,  with  money  in  both  pockets — 
he  takes  up  his.rents  as  he  comes  down,  Mick — think  of  that,  my  old 
friend." 

'*Weel  for  them  that  have  rent^  to  take  up,"  said  Meiklewham ; 
*^  ours  are  lying  rather  ower  low  to  be  lifted  at  present. — But  are  you 
sure  this  Earl  is  a  man  to  mell  with  ? — are  you  sure  ye  can  win  of 
him,  and  that  if  you  do,  he  can  pay  his  losings,  Mr  Mowbray  ?— 
because  I  have  kend  mony  ane  come  for  wool,  and  gang  hame  shorn ; 
and  though  ye  are  a  clever  young  gentleman — and  I  am  bound  to 
suppose  ye  ken  as  much  about  life  as  most  folk,  and  all  that — yet  some 
gate  or  other  ye  have  aye  come  off  at  the  losing  hand,  as  ye  have 
ower  much  reason  to  ken  this  day — howbeit " 

"  Oh,  the  devil  take  your  gossip,  my  dear  Mick !  If  you  can  give  no 

help,  spare  drowning  me  with  your  pother Why,  man,  I  was  a  fresh 

hand— had  my  apprentice-fees  to  pay— and  these  are  no  trifles,  Mick. 
—But  what  of  that  ? — I  am  free  of  the  company  now,  and  can  trade 
on  my  own  bottom." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  I  wish  it  may  be  sae,"  said  Meiklewham. 

"  It  will  be  so,  and  it  shall  be  so,  my  trusty  friend,"  replied  Mow- 
bray, cheerily,  *'  so  you  will  but  help  me  to  the  stock  to  trade  with." 

"  The  stock  ?— what  d'ye  ca'  the  stock?  I  ken  nae  stock  that  ye 
have  left." 

"But  2/02^  have  plenty,  my  old  boy— Come,  sell  out  a  few  of  your 
three  per  cents ;  I  will  pay  difference— interest— exchange— every- 
thing." 

*' Ay,  ay— everything  or  naething,"  answered  Meiklewham ;  *'but 
as  you  are  sae  very  pressing,  I  hae  been  thinking— Whan  is  the  siller 
wanted  ?  " 

"  This  instant— this  day— to-morrow  at  farthest ! "  exclaimed  the 
proposed  borrower. 

«  Wh— ew !  "  whistled  the  lawyer,  with  a  long  prolongation  of  the 
note ;  "  the  thing  is  impossible." 

"  It  must  be,  Mick,  for  all  that,"  answered  Mr  Mowbray,  who  knew 
by  experience  that  impossible^  when  uttered  by  his  accommodating 
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•iend  in  this  tone,  meant  only,  when  interpreted,  extremely  difficult 
iid  very  expensive. 

"  Then  it  must  be  by  Miss  Clara  selling*  her  stdfek,  now  that  ye 
)eak  of  stock,"  said  Meiklewham ;  "  I  wonder  ye  didna  think  of  this 
sfore." 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  dumb  rather  than  that  you  had  mentioned 
now,"  said  Mowbray,  starting*,  as  if  stung  by  an  adder— "What, 
lara's  pittance  I—the  trifle  my  aunt  left  her  for  her  own  fanciful 
cpenses— her  own  little  private  store,  that  she  puts  to  so  many 
3od  purposes— Poor  Clara,  that  has  so  little !— And  why  not  rather 
)ur  own,  Master  Meiklewham,  who  call  yourself  the  friend  and 
rvant  of  our  family  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  St  Ronan's,"  answered  Meiklewham,  ''  that  is  a'  very  true- 
it  service  is  nae  inheritance ;  and  as  for  friendship,  it  begins  at 
ime,  as  wise  folks  have  said  lang  before  our  time.  And  for  that 
atter,  I  think  they  that  are  nearest  sib  should  take  maist  risk. 
ou  are  nearer  and  dearer  to  your  sister,  St  llonan's,  than  you  are 
poor  Saunders  Meiklewham,  that  hasna  sae  muckle  gentle  blood 
would  supper  up  a  hungry  flea." 

"  I  will  not  do  this,"  said  St  Ronan's,  walking  up  and  down  with 
uch  agitation ;  for,  selfish  as  he  was,  he  loved  his  sister,  and  loved 
T  the  more  on  account  of  those  peculiarities  which  rendered  his  pro- 
?^ion  indispensable  to  her  comfortable  existence—*'  I  will  not,"  he 
id,  "  pillage  her,  come  on 't  what  will.  I  will  rather  go  a  volunteer 
the  Continent,  and  die  like  a  gentleman." 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  in  a  moody  silence,  which  began  to 
sturb  his  companion,  who  had  not  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  see 
i  patron  take  matters  so  deeply.    At  length  he  made  an  attempt  to 


Still 

J  .       thinking  about  this  matter— and " 

And  what,  sir?"  said  St  Ronan's,  stopping  short,  and  speaking 
a  stern  tone  of  voice. 
"And  to  speak  truth,  I  see  little  feasibility  in  the  matter  ony  way; 

■  1  ^^tT^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  y^''^^  pocket  to-day,  it  would  be  a'  in  the 

brl  of  Etherington's  the  morn." 

"Pshaw !  you  are  a  fool,"  answered  Mowbray. 

rhat  IS  not  unlikely,"  said  Meiklewham;  "  but  so  is  Sir  Bingo 
nks,  and  yet  he's  had  the  better  of  you,  St  Ronan's,  this  twa  or 
fee  times." 

!14V^¥^^  -'—he  has  not,"  answered  St  Ronan's,  fiercely. 

Weel  I  wot,"  resumed  Meiklewham,  "he  took  you  in  about  the 
imon  tsh,  and  some  other  wager  ye  lost  to  him  this  very  day." 

1  ten  you  once  more,  Meiklewham,  you  are  a  fool,  and  no  more 
'  7  ^y  V*!"^  ^^^^^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  longitude— Bingo  is  ffot  shy— I 
ist  give  him  a  little  line,  that  is  all-then  I  shall  strike  him  to 
-pose— i  am  as  sure  of  him  as  I  am  of  the  other— I  know  the  fly 
y  will  both  rise  to-this  cursed  want  of  five  hundred  will  do  me 
;  ot  ten  thousand ! " 

[If  you  are  so  certain  of  being  the  bangster— so  very  certain,  I 
an,ofsweepmg  stakes-what  harm  will  Miss  Clara  come  to  by 
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your  having  the  use  of  her  siller  ?  You  can  make  it  up  to  her  for  tto 
risk  ten  times  told.'*  ,     .,  ^.  ^         ,       ..^./r. -. 

"  And  fio  I  can,  by  Heaven ! "  said  St  Ronan's.       Mick,  you  arc 
ri^ht,  and  I  am  a  scrupulous,  chicken-hearted  fool.     Clara  shall  have 

a  thousand  for  her  poor  live  hundred— she  shall,  by .    And  I  wil 

carry  her  to  Edinburgh  for  a  season,  or  perhaps  to  London,  and  w< 
will  have  the  best  advice  for  her  case,  and  the  best  company  to  diver 
her.  And  if  they  think  her  a  little  odd— why,  d— n  me,  I  am  he 
brother,  and  will  bear  her  through  it.  Yes— yes-you're  right 
there  can  be  no  hurt  in  borrowing  five  hundred  of  her  for  a  tew  days 
when  such  profit  may  be  made  on't,  both  for  her  and  me.— Here,  hi 
the  glasses,  my  old  boy,  and  drink  success  to  it,  for  you  are  right. 

"  Here  is  success  to  it,  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Meiklewhan] 
heartily  glad  to  see  his  patron's  sanguine  temper  arrive  at  this  desir 
able  conclusion,  and  yet  willing  to  hedge  in  his  own  credit ;  "but  i 
is  mu  are  right,  and  not  me,  for  I  advise  nothing  except  on  you 
assurances,  that  you  can  make  your  ain  of  this  English  earl,  and  c 
this  Sir  Bingo— and  if  you  can  but  do  that,  I  am  sure  it  would  b 
unwise  and  unkind  in  ony  ane  of  your  friends  to  stand  in  you 

li«'ht." 

''"True,  Mick,  true,"  answered  Mowbray. —"And  yet  dice  an 
cards  are  but  bones  and  pasteboard,  and  the  best  horse  ever  starte 
may  slip  a  shoulder  before  he  get  to  the  winning-post— and  so  I  wis 
Clara's  venture  had  not  been  in  such  a  bottom.— But,  hang  it,  car 
killed  a  cat— I  can  hedge  as  well  as  any  one,  if  the  odds  turn  u 
against  me— so  let  us  have  the  cash,  Mick." 

"Aha !  but  there  go  two  words  to  that  bargain— the  stock  staiic 
in  my  name  and  Tam  Turnpenny  the  banker's,  as  trustees  for  Mif 
Clara—Now,  get  you  her  letter  to  us,  desiring  us  to  sell  out  and  to  pa 
you  the  proceeds,  and  Tam  Turnpenny  will  let  you  have  five  hundre 
pounds  mstanter,  on  the  faith  of  the  transaction ;  for  I  fancy  yo 
would  desire  a'  the  stock  to  be  sold  out,  and  it  will  produce  moi 
than  six  hundred,  or  seven  hundred  pounds  either— and  I  reckc 
you  will  be  selling  out  the  whole— it's  needless  making  twa  bites  ( 
a  cherry." 

"  True,"  answered  Mowbray;  "  since  we  must  be  rogues,  or  som- 
thing  like  it,  let  us  make  it  worth  our  while  at  least;  so  give  me 
form  of  the  letter,  and  Clara  shall  copy  it— that  is,  if  she  consent! 
for  you  know  she  can  keep  her  own  opinion  as  well  as  any  oth<i 
woman  in  the  world." 

"  And  that,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  is  as  the  wind  will  keep  its  wa 
preach  to  it  as  you  like.  But  if  I  might  advise  about  Miss  Clara-j 
wad  say  naething  mair  than  that  I  was  stressed  for  the  penny  mone| 
for  I  mistake  her  muckle  if  she  would  like  to  see  you  ganging 
pitch  and  toss  wi'  this  lord  and  tither  baronet  for  her  aunt's  thr 
per  cents— I  ken  she  has  some  queer  notions— she  gies  away  the  fe» 
of  the  dividends  on  that  very  stock  in  downright  charity." 

"  And  I  am  in  hazard  to  rob  the  poor  as  well  as  my  sister !  sa 
Mowbray,  filling  once  more  his  own  glass  and  his  friend's.  "  Coir 
Mick,  no  skylights— here  is  Clara's  health— she  is  an  angel— and  I  a 
—what  I  will  not  call  myself,  and  suffer  no  other  man  to  call  me, 
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it  I  shall  win  this  time— I  am  sure  I  shall,  since  Clara's  fortune 
ipends  upon  it.'*' 

"Now,  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  Meiklewham,  "that  if 
ythin^  should  chance  wrang'  (and  Heaven  kens  that  the  best  laid 
iiemes  will  gang*  ag-ee),  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  think  that  the 
timate  losers  will  only  be  the  poor  folk,  that  have  the  parish  be- 
een  them  and  absolute  starvation — if  your  sister  spent  her  ain 
ler,  it  would  be  a  very  different  story." 

"Hush,  Mick — for  God's  sake,  hush,  mine  honest  friend,"  said 
owbray ;  "  it  is  quite  true ;  thou  art  a  rare  counsellor  in  time  of 
ed,  and  hast  as  happy  a  manner  of  reconciling  a  man's  conscience 
th  his  necessities,  as  might  set  up  a  score  of  casuists ;  but  beware, 
(  most  zealous  counsellor  and  confessor,  how  you  drive  the  nail  too 
: — I  promise  you  some  of  the  chaffing  you  are  at  just  now  rather 
ates  my  pluck. — Well,  give  me  your  scroll— I  will  to  Clara  with  it 
though  I  'would  rather  meet  the  best  shot  in.  Britain,  with  ten 
ces  of  green  sod  betwixt  us."    So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER   XL 

FRATERNAL  LOVE. 

Nearest  of  blood  should  still  be  next  in  love  ; 
And  when  I  see  these  liappy  children  playing, 
While  William  gathers  flowers  for  Ellen's  ringlets, 
And  Ellen  dresses  flies  for  William's  angle, 
I  scarce  can  think  that  in  advancing  life, 
Coldness,  unkindness,  interest,  or  suspicion, 
Will  e'er  divide  that  unity  so  sacred,  * 
Which  Nature  bound  at  birth. 

Anonymous. 

When  Mowbray  had  left  his  dangerous  adviser,  in  order  to  steer 
e  course  which  his  agent  had  indicated,  without  offering  to  recom- 
end  it,  he  went  to  the  little  parlour  which  his  sister  was  wont  to 
rm  her  own,  and  in  which  she  spent  great  part  of  her  time.  It 
IS  fitted  up  with  a  sort  of  fanciful  neatness;  and  in  its  perfect 
rangement  and  good  order,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  other 
artments  of  the  old  and  neglected  mansion-house.  A  number  of 
fie  articles  lay  on  the  work-table,  indicating  the  elegant,  and,  at 
je  same  time,  the  unsettled  turn  of  the  inhabitant's  mind.  There 
ire  unfinished  drawings,  blotted  music,  needle-work  of  various 
ids,  and  many  other  little  female  tasks ;  all  undertaken  with  zeal, 
n  so  far  prosecuted  with  art  and  elegance,  but  all  flung  aside 
(fore  any  one  of  them  was  completed. 

Clara  herself  sat  upon  a  little  low  couch  by  the  window,  reading, 
lat  least  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  in  which  she  seemed  to 
id.    But  instantly  starting  up  when  she  saw  her  brother,  she  ran 
Ivards  him  with  tfie  most  cordial  cheerfulness, 
i' Welcome,  welcome,  my  dear  John;  this  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
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come  to  visit  your  recluse  sister.  I  have  been  trying  to  nail  my  eyes 
and  my  understanding  to  a  stupid  book  here,  because  they  say  toe 
much  thought  is  not  quite  good  for  me.  But,  either  the  man's 
duhiess,  or  my  want  of  the  power  of  attending,  makes  my  eyes  pass 
over  the  page,  just  as  one  seems  to  read  in  a  dream,  without  bein^ 
able  to  comprehend  one  word  of  the  matter.  You  shall  talk  to  me 
and  that  will  do  better.  What  can  I  give  you  to  show  that  you  an 
welcome  ?  I  am  afraid  tea  is  all  I  have  to  offer,  and  that  you  set  toe 
little  store  by.'*  ^  ,".     ,         ^.  _     ^     .  . 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  cup  at  present,"  said  Mowbray,  for  1  wisl 
to  speak  with  you."  ,    „      .,  ,*^.     ^r     i 

-'  Then  Jessy  shall  make  it  ready  instantly,''  said  Miss  Mowbray 
ringing,  and  giving  orders  to  her  waiting-maid—"  but  you  must  no 
be  ungrateful,  John,  and  plague  me  with  any  of  the  ceremonial  fo. 
your  fete—'  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  I  will  attend 
and  play  my  part  as  prettily  as  you  can  desire;  but  to  think  of  i 
beforehand,  would  make  both  my  head  and  my  heart  ache;  and  so  . 
beg  you  will  spare  me  on  the  subject." 

"Why,  you  wild  kitten,"  said  Mowbray,  "you  turn  every  da; 
more  shy  of  human  communication— we  shall  have  you  take  th( 
woods  one  day,  and  become  as  savage  as  the  Princess  Caraboc 
But  1  will  plague  you  about  nothing  if  I  can  help  it.  If  matters  gi 
not  smooth  on  the  great  day,  they  must  e'en  blame  the  dull-  thicl 
head  that  had  no  fair  lady  to  help  him  in  his  need.  But,  Clara,  I  ha< 
something  more  material  to  say  to  you— something  indeed  of  the  las 
importance."  , .       . 

"  What  is  it  ? "  said  Clara,  in  a  tone  of  voice  approaching  to  i 
scream—"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  is  it  ?  You  know  not  ho\ 
you  terrify  me ! "  -,      i         m 

"  Nay,  you  start  at  a  shadow,  Clara,"  answered^  her^  brother.  1 
is  no  such  uncommon  matter  neither— good  faith,  it  is  the  mos 
common  distress  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know  the  world— I  ar 
sorely  pinched  for  money."  ,        , 

"Is  that  all?"  replied  Clara,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  lie 
brother  as  much  to  underrate  the  difficulty,  when  it  was  explamec 
as  her  fears  liad  exaggerated  it  before  she  heard  its  nature. 

"  Is  that  all?    Indeed  it  is  all,  and  comprehends  a  great  deal  c 
vexation.    I  shall  be  hard  run  unless  I  can  get  a  certain. sum 
money— and  I  must  e'en  ask  you  if  you  can  help  me  ?  " 

"Help  you?"  replied  Clara;  "yes,  with  all  my  heart— but  yo 
know  my  purse  is  a  light  one— more  than  half  of  my  last  dividend  : 
in  it,  however,  and  I  am  sure,  John,  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  sen 
you— especially  as  that  will  at  least  show  that  your  wants  are  m 
small  ones."  ,       ,   ,„ 

"  Alas,  Clara,  if  you  would  help  me,"  said  her  brother,  half  repen 
ant  of  his  purpose,  "you  must  draw  the  neck  of  the  goose  which  la: 
the  golden  eggs— you  must  lend  me  the  whole  stock." 

"  And  why  not,  John,"  said  the  simple-hearted  girl,  "  if  it  will  c 
you  a  kindness  ?  Are  you  not  my  natural  guardian  ?  Are  you  n< 
a  kind  one  ?  And  is  not  my  little  fortune  entirely  at  your  disposa 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  do  all  for  the  best." 
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"  I  fear  I  may  not,"  said  Mowbray,  starting*  from  her,  and  more 
stressed  by  her  sudden  and  unsuspicious  compliance,  than  he  would 
ive  been  by  difficulties  or  remonstrance.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
auld  have  stifled  the  pang's  of  conscience  amid  the  manoeuvres 
[lich  he  must  have  resorted  to  for  obtaining  her  acquiescence ;  as 
atters  stood,  there  was  all  the  difference  between  slaug-htering*  a 
me  and  unresisting*  animal,  and  pursuing*  wild  game,  until  the 
limation  of  the  sportsman's  exertions  overcomes  the  internal  sense 
his  own  cruelty.  The  same  idea  occurred  to  Mowbray  himself. 
"By  G— ,"  he  said,  "this  is  like  shooting*  the  bird  sitting*.— 
ara,"  he  added,  "  I  fear  this  money  will  scarce  be  employed  as  you 
)uld  wish." 

"  Employ  it  as  you  yourself  please,  my  dearest  brother,"  she  re- 
ed, "  and  I  will  beheve  it  is  all  for  the  best." 
'''  JSTay,  I  am  doing*  for  the  best,"  he  replied ;  "  at  least,  I  am  doing* 
lat  must  be  done,  for  I  see  no  other  way  through  it— so  all  you 
ve  to  do  is  to  copy  this  paper,  and  bid  adieu  to  bank  dividends— 
•  a  httle  while  at  least.  I  trust  soon  to  double  this  little  matter 
;  you,  if  Fortune  will  but  stand  my  friend." 
'Do  not  trust  to  Fortune,  John," 'said  Clara,  smiling*,  though  with 

expression  of  deep  melancholy.  "Alas!  she  has  never  been  a 
end  to  our  family— not  at  least  for  many  a  day." 
"  She  favours  the  bold,  say  my  old  g*rammatical  exercises," 
swered  her  brother ;  "  and  I  must  trust  her,  were  she  as  changeable 
a  weathercock.— And  yet— if  she  should  jilt  me  !— What  will  you 
—what  will  you  say,  Clara,  if  I  am  unable,  contrary  to  my  hope, 
1st,  and  expectation,  to  repay  you  this  money  within  a  short  time  ?  " 
'  J3o  ?"  replied  Clara ;  "  I  must  do  without  it,  you  know;  and  for 
'mg,  I  will  not  say  a  word." 

'True,"  replied  Mowbray,  "but  your  little  expenses— your  chari- 
3— your  halt  and  blind— your  round  of  paupers  ?  " 
'  Well,  I  can  manage  all  that  too.  Look  you  here,  John,  how 
ny  half-worked  trifles  there  are.  The  needle  or  the  pencil  is  the 
ource  of  all  distressed  heroines,  you  know ;  and  I  promise  you, 
>ugh  I  have  been  a  little  idle  and  unsettled  of  late,  yet  when  1  do 
about  it,  no  Emmeline  or  Ethelinde  of  them  all  ever  sent  such 
ds  of  trumpery  to  market  as  I  shall,  or  made  such  wealth  as  I 

do.     I  daresay  Lady  Penelope,  and  all  the  g-entry  at  the  Well, 

1  purchase,  and  will  raffle,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  to  encourage 

I  pensive  performer.    1  will  send  them  such  lots  of  landscapes 

n  sap-green  trees,  and  mazareen-blue  rivers,  and  portraits  that 

'^  jT  ^^  origmals  themselves— and  handkerchiefs  and  turbans, 

^U  needlework  scalloped  exactly  like  the  walks  on  the  Belvidere— 

»y,  1  shall  become  a  little  fortune  in  the  first  season." 

JNo,  Clara,"  said  John,  gravely,  for  a  virtuous  resolution  had 

lied  the  upper  hand  in  his  bosom,  while  his  sister  ran  on  in  this 

uier.— "  We  will  do  something  better  than  all  this.    If  this  kind 

)  ot  yours  does  not  fetch  me  through,  I  am  determined  I  will  cut 

whole  concern.    It  is  but  standing  a  laugh  or  two,  and  hearing  a 

tellow  say,  Daname,  Jack,  are  you  turned  clodhopper  at  last  !— 

la  the  worst.    Dogs,  horses,  and  all,  shall  go  to  the  hammer; 
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we  will  keep  nothing  but  your  pony,  and  I  will  trust  to  a  pair  of  excel- 
lent le^rs.  There  is  enoug-h  left  of  the  old  acres  to  keep  us  in  the  way 
you  like  best,  and  that  I  will  learn  to  like.  I  will  work  in  the  .garden, 
and  work  in  the  forest,  mark  my  own  trees,  and  cut  them  myself,  keep 
my  own  accounts,  and  send  Saunders  Meiklewham  to  the  devil/ 

"  That  last  is  the  best  resolution  of  all,  John,"  said  Clara ;  "  and  if 
such  a  day  should  come  round,  I  should  be  the  happiest  of  living 
creatures— I  should  not  have  a  grief  left  in  the  world— if  I  had,  you 
should  never  see  or  hear  of  it—it  should  lie  here,"  she  said,  pressing 
her  hand  on  her  bosom,  "buried  as  deep  as  a  funereal  urn  ma  cold 
sepulchre.  Oh !  could  we  not  beo:in  such  a  life  to-morrow  ?  If  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  trifle  of  money  should  be  got  rid  of 
first,  throw  it  into  the  river,  and  think  you  have  lost  it  amongst 
gamblers  and  horse-jockeys."  ,     ,,     ,    n  ,       i 

Clara's  eyes,  which  she  fondly  fixed  on  her  brother's  face,  glowed 
through  the  tears  which  her  enthusiasm  called  into  them,  while  sli€ 
thus  addressed  him.  Mowbray,  on  his  part,  kept  his  looks  fixed  on 
the  ground,  with  a  flush  on  his  cheek,  that  expressed  at  once  false 

pride  and  real  shame.  ,    ^^,        «    ,.  n 

At  length  he  looked  up.  "My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "how  foolishl:| 
you  talk,  and  how  foolishly  I,  that  have  twenty  things  to  do,  stanc 
here  listening  to  you !  All  will  go  smooth  on  my  plan— if  it  shoulc 
not,  we  have  yours  in  reserve,  and  I  swear  to  you  I  will  adopt  it. 
The  trifle  which  this  letter  of  yours  enables  me  to  command,  ma) 
have  luck  in  it,  and  we  must  not  throw  up  the  cards  while  we  have  a 
chance  of  the  game.— Were  I  to  cut  from  this  moment,  these  fe\^ 
hundreds  would  make  us  little  better  or  little  worse— so  you  see  w( 
have  two  strings  to  our  bow.  Luck  is  sometimes  against  me,  tha 
is  true— but  upon  true  principle,  and  playing  on  the  square,  I  cat 
manage  the  best  of  them,  or  my  name  is  not  Mowbray.  Adieu,  mj 
dearest  Clara."  So  saying,  he  kissed  her  cheek  with  a  more  thai 
usual  degree  of  affection.  , 

Ere  he  could  raise  himself  from  his  stooping  posture,  she  threv 
her  arm  kindly  over  his  neck,  and  said  with  a  tone  of  the  deepes 
interest,  "My  dearest  brother,  your  slightest  wish  has  been,  and  eve: 
shall  be,  a  law  to  me— Oh !  if  you  would  but  grant  me  one  reques 
in  return!"  ^     ,  ,    .. 

"What  is  it,  you  silly  girl?"  said  Mowbray,  gently  disengaging 
himself  from  her  hold.—"  What  is  it  you  can  have  to  ask  that  need 
such  a  solemn  preface?— Remember,  I  hate  prefaces ;  and  when 
happen  to  open  a  book,  always  skip  them." 

"  Without  preface,  then,  my  dearest  brother,  will  you,  for  m 
sake,  avoid  those  quarrels  in  which  the  people  yonder  are  eternall 
engaged?  I  never  go  down  there  but  I  hear  of  some  new  brawl 
and  I  never  lay  my  head  down  to  sleep,  but  I  dream  that  you  are  th 

victim  of  it.    Even  last  night " 

"Nay,  Clara,  if  you  begin  to  tell  your  dreams,  we  shall  never  hav 
done.  Sleeping,  to  be  sure,  is  the  most  serious  employment  of  you 
life— for  as  to  eating,  vou  hardly  match  a  sparrow;  but  I  entreat  yo' 
to  sleep  without  dreaming,  or  to  keep  your  visions  to  yourself.— Wi? 
do  vou  keep  such  fast  hold  of  me  ?— What  on  earth  can  you  be  atran 
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'?— Surely  you  do  not  think  the  blockhead  Bmks?,  or  any  other  of 
e  good  folks  below  yonder,  dared  to  turn  on  me?  Egad,  I  wish 
ey  would  pluck  up  a  Httle  mettle,  that  I  might  have  an  excuse  for 
illing  them.  Gad,  I  would  soon  teach  them  to  follow  at  heel." 
"No,  J|Jm,"  rephed  his  sister;  "it  is  not  of  such  men  as  these 
at  I  have  any  fear — and  yet,  cowards  are  sometimes  driven  to  des- 
(ration,  and  become  more  dangerous  than  better  men — but  it  is  not 
ch  as  these  that  I  fear.  But  there  are  men^  in  the  world  whose 
lalities  are  beyond  their  seeming — whose  spirit  and  courage  lie 
dden,  like  metals  in  the  mine,  under  an  unmarked  or  a  plain  exte- 
3r.-— You  may  meet  with  such— you  are  rash  and  headlong,  and 
it  to  exercise  your  wit  without  always  weighing  consequences,  and 

us " 

"On  my  word,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray,  "you  are  in  a  most 
rmonising  humour  this  morning!  the  parson  himself  could  not 
Lve  been  more  logical  or  profound.  You  have  only  to  divide  your 
scourse  into  heads,  and  garnish  it  with  conclusions  for  use,  and 
►nclusions  for  doctrine,  and  it  might  be  preached  before  a  whole 
•esbytery,  with  every  chance  of  instruction  and  edification.  But  I 
Q  a  man  of  the  world,  iry  little  Clara ;  and  though  I  wish  to  go  in 
lath's  way  as  little  as  possible,  I  must  not  fear  the  raw-head  and 
oody-bones  neither.— And  who  the  devil  is  to  put  the  question  to 
e  ?— I  must  know  ohat,  Clara,  for  you  have  some  especial  person 
your  eye  when  you  bid  me  take  care  of  quarrelling." 
Clara  could  not  become  paler  than  was  her  usual  complexion ;  but 
iY  voice  faltered  as  she  eagerly  assured  her  brother  that  she  had 
)  particular  person  in  her  thoughts. 

"  Clara,"  said  her  brother,  "  do  you  remember,  when  there  was  a 

sport  of  a  bogle  ^  in  the  upper  orchard,  when  we  were  both  child- 

sn? — Do  you  remember  how  you  were  perpetually  telling  me  to 

ke  care  of  the  bogle,  and  keep  away  from  its  haunts  ?— And  do  you 

smember  my  going  on  purpose  to  detect  the  bogle,  finding  the  cow- 

)y,  with  a  shirt  about  him,  busied  in  pulling  pears,  and  treating 

im  to  a  handsome  drubbing  ? — I  am  the  same  Jack  Mowbray  still, 

J  ready  to  face  danger  and  unmask  imposition ;  and  your  fears, 

lara,  will  only  make  me  watch  more  closely,  till  I  find  out  the  real 

>ject  of  them.    If  you  warn  me  of  quarrelling  with  some  one,  it 

ust  be  because  you  know  some  one  who  is  not  unlikely  to  quarrel 

,ith  me.    You  are  a  flighty  and  fanciful  girl,  but  you  have  sense 

lough  not  to  trouble  either  yourself  or  me  on  a  point  of  honour, 

ve  when  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it." 

Clara  once  more  protested,  and  it  was  with  the  deepest  anxiety  to 

1  believed,  that  what  she  had  said  arose  only  out  of  the  general 

nsequences  which  she  apprehended  from  the  line  of  conduct  her 

other  had  adopted,  and  which,  in  her  apprehension,  was  so  likely 

engage  him  in  the  broils  that  divided  the  good  company  at  the 

•ring.    Mowbray  listened  to  her  explanation  with  an  air  of  doubt, 

rather  incredulity,  sipped  a  cup  of  tea  which  had  for  some  time 

len  placed  before  him;  and  at  length  replied,   "Well,  Clara, 

1  1  Bogle— in  English,  Goblin. 
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whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  guess,  it  would  be  cruel  to  tor- 
ment you  any  more,  remembering  what  you  have  just  done  for  me. 
But  do  justice  to  your  brother,  and  believe,  that  when  you  have  any- 
thing to  ask  of  him,  an  explicit  declaration  of  your  wishes  will  answer 
your'  purpose  much  better  than  any  ingenious  oblique  attempts  to 
influence  me.  Give  up  all  thoughts  of  such,  my  dear  Clara— you  are 
but  a  poor  manoeuvrer,  but  were  you  the  very  Machiavel  of  your  sex, 
you  should  not  turn  the  flank  of  John  Mowbray." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  did  not  return,  though  his  sister 
twice  called  upon  him.  It^is  true  that  she  uttered  the  word  brother 
so  faintly,  that  perhaps  the  sound  did  not  reach  his  ears.—"  He  is 
gone,"  she  said,  "  and  I  have  had  no  power  to  speak  out !  I  am  like 
the  wretched  creatures,  who,  it  is  said,  lie  under  a  potent  charm, 
that  prevents  them  ahke  from  shedding  tears  and  from  confessing 
their  crimes— Yes,  there  is  a  spell  on  this  unhappy  heart,  and  either 
that  must  be  dissolved,  or  this  must  break." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

A  slight  note  1  have  about  me,  for  the  delivery  of  which  you  must  excuse  me.    It  ia 
an  office  which  friendship  calls  upon  me  to  do,  and  no  way  offensive  to  you,  as  I  desu-e 

nothing  but  right  on  both  sides.  ,       ,r. 

King  and  no  King, 

The  intelligent  reader  may  recollect,  that  Tyrrel  departed  from 
the  Fox  Hotel  on  terms  not  altogether  so  friendly  towards  the  com- 
pany as  those  under  which  he  entered  it.  Indeed,  it  occurred  to 
him,  that  he  might  probably  have  heard  something  farther  on  the 
subject,  though,  amidst  matters  of  deeper  and  more  anxious  con- 
sideration, the  idea  only  passed  hastily  through  his  mind ;  and  two 
days  having  gone  over  without  any  message  from  Sir  Bingo  Bmks, 
the  whole  afliiir  glided  entirely  out  of  his  memory. 

The  truth  was,  that  although  never  old  woman  took  more  trouble 
to  collect  and  blow  up  with  her  bellows  the  embers  of  her  decayed 
fire,  than  Captain  MacTurk  kindly  underwent  for  the  purpose  ol 
puffing  into  a  flame  the  dying  sparkles  of  the  Baronet's  courage,  yet 
two  days  were  spent  in  fruitless  conferences  before  he  could  attain 
the  desired  point.  He  found  Sir  Bingo  on  these  different  occasions 
in  all  sorts  of  different  moods  of  mind,  and  disposed  to  view  the  thing 
in  all  shades  of  light,  except  what  the  Captain  thought  was  the  true 
one.— He  was  in  a  drunken  humour—in  a  sullen  humour--in  a 
thoughtless  and  vilipending  humour— in  every  humour  but  a  fighting 
one.  And  when  Captain  MacTurk  talked  of  the  reputation  of  the 
company  at  the  Well,  Sir  Bingo  pretended  to  take  offence,  said  the 
company  might  go  to  the  devil,  and  hinted  that  he  "  did  them  suffi- 
cient honoui'  by  gracing  them  with  his  countenance,  but  did  noi 
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ean  to  constitute  them  any  judges  of  his  affairs.  The  fellow  was  a 
if,  and  he  would  have  nothing*  to  do  with  him." 
Captain  MacTurk  would  willingly  have  taken  measures  against 
e  Baronet  himself,  as  in  a  state  of  contumacy,  but  was  opposed  by 
Interblossom  and  other  members  of  the  committee,  who  considered 
r  Bingo  as  too  important  and  illustrious  a  member  of  their  society 
be  rashly  expelled  from  a  place  not  honoured  by  the  residence  of 
any  persons  of  rank ;  and  finally  insisted  that  nothing  should  be 
)ne  in  the  matter  without  the  advice  of  Mowbray,  whose  prepara- 
nis  for  his  solemn  festival  on  the  following  Thursday  had  so  much 
:cupied  him,  that  he  had  not  lately  appeared  at  the  Well. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  gallant  Captain  seemed  to  experience  as 
uch  distress  of  mind  as  if  some  stain  had  lain  on  his  own  most 
iblemished  of  reputations.  He  went  up  and  down  upon  the  points 
'  his  toes,  rising  up  on  his  instep  with  a  j  erk  which  at  once  ex- 
•essed  vexation  and  defiance — He  carried  his  nose  turned  up  in  the 
r,  like  that  of  a  pig  when  he  snuffs  the  approaching  storm — He 
loke  in  monosyllables  when  he  spoke  at  all;  and— what  perhaps 
ustrated  in  the  strongest  manner  the  depth  of  his  feelings — he  re- 
sed,  in  face  of  the  whole  company,  to  pledge  Sir  Bingo  in  a  glass 
'  the  Baronet's  peculiar  cogniac. 

At  length,  the  Avhole  Well  was  alarmed  by  the  report  brought  by 
smart  outrider,  that  the  young  Earl  of  Etherington,  reported  to  be 
sing  on  the  horizon  of  fashion  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in- 
nded  to  pass  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  as  it  might  happen  (for 
s  lordship  could  not  be  iiupposed  to  know  his  own  mind),  at  St 
onan's  Well. 

This  suddenly  put  all  in  motion.  Almanacks  were  opened  to  ascer- 
in  his  lordship's  age,  inquiries  were  made  concerning  the  extent  of 
s  fortune,  his  habits  were  quoted,  his  tastes  were  guessed  at,  and 
1  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Managing  Committee  could  devise  was 
ssorted  to,  in  order  to  recommend  their  Spa  to  this  favourite  of  for- 
me. An  express  was  despatched  to  Shaws-Castle  with  the  agree- 
)le  intelligence  which  fired  the  train  of  hope  that  led  to  Mowbray's 
)propriation  of  his  sister's  capital.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
:oper  to  obey  the  summons  to  the  Spring ;  for,  not  being  aware  in 
hat  light  the  Earl  might  regard  the  worthies  there  assembled,  he 
d  not  desire  to  be  found  by  his  lordship  in  any  strict  connection 
ith  them. 

Sir  Bingo  Binks  was  in  a  different  situation.  The  bravery  with 
hich  he  had  endured  the  censure  of  the  place,  began  to  give  way, 
hen  he  considered  that  a  person  of  such  distinction  as  that  which 
iiblic  opinion  attached  to  Lord  Etherington,  should  find  him  bodily 
ideed  at  St  Ronan's,  but,  so  far  as  society  was  concerned,  on  the 
)ad  towards  the  ancienty  city  of  Coventry;  and  his  banisliment 
lither  incurred  by  that  most  unpardonable  offence  in  modern  moral- 
Vf  a  solecism  in  the  code  of  honour.  Though  sluggish  and  inert 
hen  called  to  action,  the  Baronet  was  by  no  means  an  absolute 
[)ward ;  or,  if  so,  he  was  of  that  class  which  fights  when  reduced  to 
:tremity.  He  manfully  sent  for  Captain  MacTurk,  who  waited 
bon  him  with  a  grave  solemnity  of  aspect,  which  instantly  was  ex- 
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changed  for  a  radiant  joy,  when  Sk  Bingo,  in  few  words,  empowered 
him  to  carry  a  message  to  that  d— d  strolling  artist,  by  whom  he  had 
been  insulted  three  days  since. 

"By  Cot,"  said  the  Captain,  "my  exceedingly  goot  and  excellent 
friend,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  such  a  favour  for  you !  And  it 's  well 
you  have  thought  of  it  yourself;  because,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some 
of  our  very  goot  and  excellent  friends,  that  would  be^  putting  their 
spoon  into  another  folk's  dish,  I  should  have  been  asking  you  a  civil 
question  myself,  how  you  came  to  dine  with  us,  with  all  that  mud  and 
mire  which  Mr  Tyrrel's  grasp  has  left  upon  the  collar  of  your  coat— 
you  understand  me. — But  it  is  much  better  as  it  is,  and  I  will  go  to 
the  man  with  all  the  speed  of  light ;  and  though,  to  be  sure,  it  should 
have  been  sooner  thought  of,  yet  let  me  alone  to  make  an  excuse  for 
that,  just  in  my  own  civil  way — ^better  late  thrive  than  never  do  well, 
you  know,  Sir  Bingo ;  and  if  you  have  made  him  wait  a  little  while 
for  his  morning,  you  must  give  him  the  better  measure,  my  darling." 

So  saying,  he  awaited  no  reply,  lest  peradventure  the  commission 
with  which  he  was  so  hastily  and  unexpectedly  charged,  should  have 
been  clogged  with  some  condition  of  compromise.  No  suchl'pro- 
posal,  however,  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  doughty  Sir  Bingo,  whc 
eyed  his  friend  as  he  hastily  snatched  up  his  rattan  to  depart,  with  a 
dogged  look  of  obstinacy,  expressive,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  of  a 
determined  resolution  to  come  up  to  the  scratch ;  and  when  he  heard 
the  Captain's  parting  footsteps,  and  saw  the  door  shut  behind  him, 
he  valiantly  whistled  a  few  bars  of  Jenny  Sutton,  in  token  he  cared 
not  a  farthing  how  the  matter  was  to  end. 

With  a  swifter  pace  than  his  half-pay  leisure  usually  encouraged. 
or  than  his  habitual  dignity  permitted.  Captain  MacTurk  cleared  the 
ground  betwixt  the  Spring  and  its  gay  vicinity,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Aultoun,  where  reigned  our  friend  Meg  Dods,  the  sole  assertor  of  its 
ancient  dignities.  To  the  door  of  the  Cleikum  Inn  the  Captain 
addressed  himself,  as  one  too  much  accustomed  to  war  to  fear  a  rougl 
reception ;  although  at  the  very  first  aspect  of  Meg,  who  presentee 
her  person  at  the  half-opened  door,  his  military  experience  taught 
him  that  his  entrance  into  the  place  would  in  all  probability  be  dis- 
puted. 

"Is  Mr  Tyrrel  at  home?"  was  the  question;  and  the  answei 
was  conveyed  by  the  counter-interrogation,  "  Wha  may  ye  be  thai 
speers?" 

As  the  most  polite  reply  to  this  question,  and  an  indulgence,  at  the 
same  time,  of  his  own  taciturn  disposition,  the  Captain  presented  tci 
Luckie  Dods  the  fifth  part  of  an  ordinary  playing-card,  much  grimed 
with  snuff*,  which  bore  on  its  blank  side  his  name  and  quality.  Bu| 
Luckie  Dods  rejected  the  information  thus  tendered,  with  con- 
temptuous scorn. 

"  Nane  of  your  deil's  play-books  for  me,"  said  she ;  "  it's  an  ili 
world  since  prick-my-daiuty  doings  came  in  fashion— It's  a  poor 
tongue  that  canna  tell  its  ain  name,  and  Til  liae  nane  of  your  scarts 
upon  pasteboard." 

"I  am  Captain  MacTurk,  of  the regiment,"  said  the  Captain. 

disdaining  farther  answer. 
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"MacTurk?"  repeated  Meg*,  with  an  emphasis  which  induced  the 
svner  of  the  name  to  reply,  *^Yes,  honest  woman — MacTurk— 
lector  MacTurk— have  you  any  objections  to  my  name,  good 
ife?" 

"  Nae  objections  have  I,"  answered  Meg* ;  ^'  its  e'en  an  excellent 
ame  for  a  heathen. — But,  Captain  MacTurk,  since  sae  it  be  that  ye 
re  a  captain,  ye  may  e'en  face  about  and  march  your  ways  hame 
^ain,  to  the  tune  of  Dumbarton  Drums ;  for  ye  are  ganging"  to  have 
ae  speech  of  Maister  Tirl,  or  ony  lodger  of  mine/' 

"And  wherefore  not?"  demanded  the  veteran;  *^and  is  this  of 
5ur  own  foolish  head,  honest  woman,  or  has  your  lodger  left  such 
rders?" 

"  Maybe  he  has,  and  maybe  no,"  answered  Meg,  sturdily ;  "  and 
ken  nae  mair  right  that  ye  suld  ca'  me  honest  woman,  than  I  have 
)  ca'  you  honest  man,  wb'ilk  is  as  far  frae  my  thoughts  as  it  wad  be 
'om  heaven's  truth." 

"  The  woman  is  deleerit !  "  said  Captain  MacTurk ;  "  but  coom, 
3om— a  gentleman  is  not  to  be  misused  in  this  way  when  he  comes 
ti  a  gentleman's  business ;  so  make  you  a  bit  room  on  the  doorstane, 
lat  I  may  pass  by  you,  or  I  will  make  room  for  myself,  by  Cot,  to 
our  small  pleasure." 

And  so  saying,  he  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  about  to 
lake  good  his  passage.  But  Meg,  without  deigning  farther  reply, 
ourished  around  her  head  the  hearth-broom,  which  she  had  been 
mploying  to  its  more  legitimate  purpose  when  disturbed  in  her 
ousewifery  by  Captain  MacTurk. 

"  I  ken  your  errand  weel  eneugh,  Captain— and  I  ken  yersell.  Ye 
re  ane  of  the  folk  that  gang  about  yonder,  setting  folks  by  the  lugs, 
s  callants  set  their  colUes  to  light.  But  ye  sail  come  to  nae  lodger 
'  mine,  let  a-bee  Maister  Tirl,  wi'  ony  sic  ungodly  errand;  for  I 
ra  ane  that  will  keep  God's  peace  and  the  King's  within  my  dwell- 
ig." 

So  saying,  and  in  exphcit  token  of  her  peaceable  intentions,  she 
gain  flourished  her  broom. 

The  veteran  instinctively  threw  hhnself  under  St  George's  guard, 
.nd  drew  two  paces  back,  exclaiming  "  that  the  woman  v/as  either 
lad  or  as  drunk  as  whisky  could  make  her ; "  an  alternative  which 
fforded  Meg  so  little  sotisfaction,  that  she  fairly  rushed  on  her  retir- 
Qg  adversary,  and  began  to  use  her  weapon  to  fell  purpose. 

"  Me  drunk,  ye  scandalous  blackguard !  "  (a  blow  with  the  broom 
iterposed  as  parenthesis) — "  me,  that  am  fasting  from  all  but  sin  and 
ohea ! "  (another  whack). 

i  The  Captain,  swearing,  exclaiming,  and  parrying,  caught  thb  blows 
Is  they  fell,  showing  much  dexterity  in  single- stick.  The  people 
legan  to  gather;  and  how  long  his  gallantry  might  have  maintained 

self ^  against  the  spirit  of  self-defence  and  revenge  must  be  left  un- 
brtain,  for  the  arrival  of  Tyrrel,  returned  from  a  short  walk,  put  a 

eriod  to  the  contest. 

^Meg,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  her  guest,  began  to  feel  ashamed 

:  her  own  violence,  and  slunk  into  the  house ;  observing,  however, 

lat  she  trowed  she  had  made  her  hearth-broom  and  the  auld  hea- 
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then's  pow  ri^ht  weel  acquainted.  The  tranquillity  which  ensued 
upon  her  departure,  gave  Tyrrel  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  Captain, 
whom  he  at  leng-th  recog-nised,  the  meaning  of  this  singular  affray, 
and  whether  the  visit  was  intended  for  him ;  to  which  the  veteran 
replied  very  discomposedly,  that  "  he  should  have  known  that  long 
enough  ago,  if  he  had  had  decent  people  to  open  his  door,  and  answer 
a  civil  question,  instead  of  a  fly  ting  madwoman,  who  was  worse  than 
an  eagle,*'  he  said,  "  or  a  mastiff-bitch,  or  a  she-bear,  or  any  other 
female  beast  in  the  creation."  ♦ 

Half  suspecting  his  errand,  and  desirous  to  avoid  unnecessary 
notoriety,  Tyrrel,  as  he  showed  the  Captain  to  the  parlour  which  he 
called  his  own,  entreated  him  to  excuse  the  rudeness  of  his  landlady, 
an^  to  pass  from  the  topic  to  that  which  had  procured  him  the  honour 
of  ^his  visit. 

"And  you  are  right,  my  good  Master  Tyrrel,"  said  the  Captain, 
pulling  down  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  adjusting  his  handkerchief  and 
breast-ruffle,  and  endeavouring  to  recover  the  composure  of  manner 
becoming  his  mission,  but  still  adverting  indignantly  to  the  usage  he 

had  received. — "By ,  if  she  had  but  been  a  man,  if  it  were  the 

King  himself— However,  Mr  Tyrrel,  I  am  come  on  a  civil  errand — 
and  very  civilly  I  have  been  treated— the  auld  bitch  should  be  set  in 

the  stocks,  and  be  tamned !— My  friend,  Sir  Bingo— By ,  I  shall 

never  forget  that  woman's  insolence— if  there  be  a  constable  or  a 
cat-o'-nine  tails  within  ten  miles " 

"  I  perceive,  Captain,"  said  Tyrrel,  ''  that  you  are  too  much  dis- 
turbed at  this  moment  to  enter  upon  the  business  which  has  brought 
you  here— if  you  will  step  into  my  bedroom,  and  make  use  of  some 
cold  water  and  a  towel,  it  will  give  you  the  time  to  compose  yourself 
a  little." 

"I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Mr  Tyrrel,"  answered  the  Captain, 
snappishly;  "I  do  not  want  to  be  composed  at  all,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  stay  in  this  house  a  minute  longer  than  to  do  my  errand 
to  you  on  my  friend's  behalf— And  as  for  this  tamned  woman, 
Dods '' 

"  You  will  in  that  case  forgive  my  interrupting  you.  Captain  Mac- 
Turk,  as  I  presume  your  errand  to  me  can  have  no  reference  to 
this  strange  quarrel  with  my  landlady,  with  which  I  have  nothing 
to " 

"  And  if  I  thought  that  it  had,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  interrupting 
Tyrrel  in  his  turn,  "you  should  have  given  me  satisfaction  before 
you  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  older~Oh,  1  would  give  five  pounds 
to  the  pretty  fellow  that  would  say,  Captain  MacTurk,  the  woman 
did  right!" 

"  I  certainly  will  not  be  that  person  you  wish  for,  Captain,"  replied 
Tyrrel,  '^  because  I  really  do  not  know  who  was  in  the  right  or  wrong; 
but  I  am  certainly  sorry  that  you  should  have  met  with  ill  usage, 
wnen  your  purpose  was  to  visit  me.'' 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  are  concerned,"  said  the  man  of  peace,  snappishly, 
"  so  am  I,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. — And  touching  my  errand  to  you 
—you  cannot  have  forgotten  that  you  treated  my  friend,  Sir  Bingo 
Binks,  with  singular  incivility?'' 
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**I  recollect  nothing  of  the  kind,  Captain,"  replied  Tyrrel.  "I 
emeniber  that  the  gentleman  so  called,  took  some  uncivil  liberties 
11  laying-  foolish  bets  concerning*  me,  and  that  I  treated  him,  from 
espect  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  the  ladies  in  particular,  with 
,  great  degree  of  moderation  and  forbearance." 

"  And  you  must  have  very  fine  ideas  of  forbearance,"  replied  the 
)aptain,  "  when  you  took  my  good  friend  by  the  collar  of  the  coat, 
nd  lifted  him  out  of  your  way  as  if  he  had  been  a  puppy  dog.  My 
:ood  Mr  Tyrrel,  I  can  assure  you  he  does  not  think  that  you  have 
orborne  him  at  all,  and  he  has  no  purpose  to  forbear  you ;  and  I 
aust  either  carry  back  a  sufficient  apology,  or  you  must  meet  in  a 
uiet  way,  with  a  good  friend  on  each  side. — And  this  was  the  errand 

came  on,  when  this  tamned  woman,  with  the  hearth-broom,  who  is 
,n  enemy  to  all  quiet  and  peaceable  proceedings " 

"  We  will  forget  Mrs  Dods  for  the  present,  if  you  please,  Captain 
/lacTurk,"  said  Tyrrel — "  and,  to  speak  to  the  present  subject,  you 
nil  permit  me  to  say  that  I  think  this  summons  comes  a  little  of  the 
iitest.  You  know  best  as  a  military  man,  but  I  have  always  under- 
tood  that  such  differences  are  usually  settled  immediately  after  they 
iccur — not  that  I  intend  to  baulk  Sir  Bingo's  inclinations  upon  the 
core  of  delay,  or  any  other  account." 

"  I  daresay  you  will  not — I  daresay  you  will  not,  Mr  Tyrrel,"  an- 
wered  the  Captain — "  I  am  free  to  think  that  you  know  better  what 
lelongs  to  a  gentleman. — And  as  to  time— look  you,  my  good  sir, 
here  are  different  sorts  of  people  in  this  world,  as  there  are  different 
orts  of  firearms.  There  are  your  hair-triggered  rifles,  that  go  off 
ust  at  the  right  moment,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  that, 
^r  Tyrrel,  is  your  true  man  of  honour ;— and  there  is  a  sort  of  per- 
on  that  takes  a  thing  up  too  soon,  and  sometimes  backs  out  of  it, 
ike  your  rubbishy  Birmingham  pieces,  that  will  at  one  time  go  off  at 
lalf-cock,  and  at  another  time  burn  priming  without  going  off  at  all; 
-then  again  there  are  pieces  that  hang  fire— or  I  should  rather  say, 
hat  are  like  the  matchlocks  which  the  black  fellows  use  ia.the  East 
.ndies— there  must  be  some  blowing  of  the  match,  and  so  forth,  which 
)ccasions  delay,  but  the  piece  carries  true  enough  after  all." 

*' And  your  friend  Sir  Bingo's  valour  is  of  this  last  kind.  Captain 
-I  presume  that  is  the  inference.  I  should  have  thought  it  more 
ike  a  boy's  cannon,  which  is  fired  by  means  of  a  train,  and  is  but  a 
?op-gun  after  all." 

/'  I  cannot  allow  of  such  comparisons,  sir,"  said  the  Captain;  "you 
lyill  understand  that  I  come  here  as  Sir  Bingo's  friend,  and  a  reflec- 
tion on  him  will  be  an  afiront  to  me." 

"  I  disclaim  all  intended  offence  to  you,  Captain — I  have  no  wish 
:o  extend  the  number  of  my  adversaries,  or  to  add  to  them  the  name 
|)f  a  gallant  officer  like  yourself,"  replied  Tyrrel. 
i    "  You  are  too  obliging,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  drawing  himself  up 

Ivith  dignity.     '*  By ,  and  that  was  said  very  handsomely !— Well, 

ir,  and  shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  carrying  back  any  explana- 
lon  from  you  to  Sir  Bingo  ?— I  assure  you  it  would  give  me  pleasure 
0  make  this  matter  handsomely  up." 

"  To  Sir  Bingo,  Captain  MacTurk,  I  have  no  apology  to  offer 
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—I  think  I  treated  him  more  gently  than  his  impertinence  de- 
served." 

^  "  Och,  och !  "  sighed  the  Captain,  with  a  strong'  Hig-hland  intona- 
tion ;  "  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  but  just  to  settle  time  and 
place ;  for  pistols,  I  suppose,  must  be  the  weapons.'^ 

"  All  these  matters  are  quite  the  same  to  me,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  only, 
in  respect  of  time,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  as  speedy  as  possible— What 
say  you  to  one,  afternoon,  this  very  day  P—You  may  name  the  place." 

"  At  one,  afternoon,"  replied  the  Captain,  deliberately.  "  Sir  Bingo 
will  attend  you— the  place  may  be  the  Buck-stane ;  for  as  the  whole 
company  go  to  the  water-side  to-day  to  eat  a  kettle  of  fisli,^  there 
will  be  no  risk  of  interruption.—And  whom  shall  I  speak  to,  my  good 
friend,  on  your  side  of  the  quarrel  ?  " 

"  Really,  Captain,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  that  is  a  puzzling  question— I 
have  no  friend  here— I  suppose  you  could  hardly  act  for  both  ?  " 

"  It*would  be  totally,  absolutely,  and  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, my  good  friend,"  replied  MacTurk.  "  But  if  you  will  trust  to 
me,  I  will  bring  up  a  friend  on  your  part  from  the  Well,  who,  though 
you  have  hardly  seen  him  before,  will  settle  matters  for  you  as  well 
as  if  you  had  been  intimate  for  twenty  years— and  I  will  bring  up 
the  Doctor  too,  if  I  can  get  him  unloosed  from  the  petticoat  of  that 
fat  widow  Blower,  that  he  has  strung  himself  upon." 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  everything  with  perfect  accuracy, 
Captain.  At  one  o'clock,  then,  we  meet  at  the  Buck-stane— Stay, 
permit  me  to  see  you  to  the  door." 

«  By ,  and  it  is  not  altogether  so  unnecessary,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain ;  "  for  the  tamned  woman  with  the  besom  might  have  some  ad- 
vantage in  that  long  dark  passage,  knowing  the  ground  better  than 
I  do— tamn  her,  I  will  have  amends  on  her,  if  there  be  whipping- 
post, or  ducking-stool,  or  a  pair  of  stocks  in  the  parish !  "  And  so 
saying,  the  Captain  trudged  off,  his  spirits  ever  and  anon  agitated 
by  recollection  of  the  causeless  aggression  of  Meg  Dods,  and  again 
composed  to  a  state  of  happy  serenity  by  the  recollection  of  the 
agreeable  arrangement  which  he  had  made  between  Mr  Tyrrel  and 
his  friend  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

We  have  heard  of  men  of  undoubted  benevolence  of  character  and 
disposition,  whose  principal  delight  was  to  see  a  miserable  criminal, 
degraded  alike  by  his  previous  crimes  and  the  sentence  which  he 
had  incurred,  conclude  a  vicious  and  wretched  life  by  an  ignomini- 
ous and  painful  death.  It  was  some  such  inconsistency  of  character 
which  induced  honest  Captain  MacTurk,  who  had  really  been  a 
meritorious  officer,  and  was  a  good-natured,  honourable,  and  well- 
intentioned  man,  to  place  his  chief  delight  in  setting  his  friends  by 
the  ears,  and  then  acting  as  umpire  in  the  dangerous  rencontres, 
which,  according  to  his  code  of  honour,  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
restore  peace  and  cordiality.  We  leave  the  explanation  of  such  ano- 
malies to  the  labours  of  craniologists,  for  they  seem  to  defy  all  the 
researches  of  the  Ethic  philosopher. 

1  See  Note  C.    Kettle  of  Fish. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BISAPPOINTMENT. 

Evans.  I  pray  you  now,  good  Master  Slender's  serving-man,  and  friend  Simple  by 
)ur  name,  which  way  have  you  looked  for  Master  Caius  ? 

Slender.  Marry,  Sir,  the  City-ward,  the  Park-ward,  every  way ;  Old  Windsor  way, 
id  every  way. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Sir  Bingo  Binks  received  the  Captain's  communication  with  the 
ime  dog'ged  sullenness  he  had  displayed  at  sending  the  challenge ; 
most  ungracious  humph,  ascending,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  bot- 
)m  of  his  stomach,  through  the  folds  of  a  Belcher  handkerchief, 
itimating  his  acquiescence,  in  a  tone  nearly  as  gracious  as  that  with 
iiich  the  drowsy  traveller  acknowledges  the  intimation  of  the  slip- 
iiod  ostler,  that  it  is  on  the  stroke  of  five,  and  the  horn  will  sound 
1  a  minute.  Cai)tain  MacTurk  by  no  means  considered  this  ejacu- 
ition  as  expressing  a  proper  estimate  of  his  own  trouble  and 
ervices.  *'  Humph !  "  he  replied ;  "  and  what  does  that  mean,  Sir 
lingo  ?  Have  not  I  here  had  the  trouble  to  put  you  just  into  the 
eat  road ;  and  v^^ould  you  have  been  able  to  make  a  handsome  affair 
ut  of  it  at  all,  after  you  had  let  it  hang  so  long  in  the  wind,  if  I  had 
ot  taken  on  myself  to  make^  it  agreeable  to  the  gentleman,  and 
ooked  as  neat  a  mess  out  of  it  as  I  have  seen  a  Frenchman  do  out 
fa  stale  sprat?'' 

Sir  Bingo  saw  it  was  necessary  to  mutter  some  intimation  of 
cquiescence  and  acknowledgment,  which,  however  inarticulate,  was 
ufficient  to  satisfy  the  veteran  to  whom  the  adjustment  of  a  personal 
ffair  of  this  kind  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  who  now,  kindly  mindful 
f  his  promise  to  Tyrrel,  hurried  away  as  if  he  had  been  about  the 
aost  charitable  action  upon  earth,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  some 
me  as  a  witness  on  the  stranger's  part. 

Mr  Winterblossom  was  the  person  whom  MacTurk  had  in  his 
>wn  mind  pitched  upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  perform  this  act  of 
>euevolence,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  his  wish  to  that 
\rorthy  gentleman.  But  Mr  Winterblossom,  though  S.  man  of  the 
v'orld,  and  well  enough  acquainted  with  such  matters,  was  by  no 
Qeans  so  passionately  addicted  to  them  as  was  the  man  of  peace, 
Captain  Hector  MacTurk.  As  a  hon  vivant,  he  hated  trouble  of  any 
and,  and  the  shrewd  selfishness  of  his  disposition  enabled  him  to 
bresee  that  a  good  deal  might  accrue  to  all  concerned  in  the  course 
)f  this  business.  He  therefore  coolly  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing 
>f  Mr  Tyrrel — not  even  whether  he  was  a  gentleman  or  not ;  and 
)esides,  he  had  received  no  regular  application  in  his  behalf— he  did 
lot,  therefore,  feel  himself  at  all  inclined  to  go  to  the  field  as  his 
;econd.  This  refusal  drove  the  poor  Captain  to  despair.  He  con- 
ured  his  friend  to  be  more  public-spirited,  and  entreated  him  to 
ionsider  the  reputation  of  the  Well,  which  was  to  them  as  a  common 
jountry,  and  the  honour  of  the  company  to  which  they  both  belonged, 
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and  of  which  Mr  Winterblossom  was  in  a  manner  the  proper  repre- 
sentative, as  being",  with  consent  of  all,  the  perpetual  president.  He 
reminded  him  how  many  quarrels  had  been  nightly  undertaken  and 
departed  from  on  the  ensuing*  morning*,  without  any  suitable  conse- 
quences—said, "  that  people  began  to  talk  of  the  place  oddly ;  and 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  found  his  own  honour  so  nearly  touched, 
that  he  had  begun  to  think  he  himself  would  be  obliged  to  bring 
somebody  or  other  to  account  for  the  general  credit  of  the  Well ; 
and  now,  just  when  the  most  beautiful  occasion  had  arisen  to  put 
everything  on  a  handsome  footing,  it  was  hard — it  was  cruel — it  was 
most  unjustifiable — in  Mr  Winterblossom,  to  decline  so  simple  a 
matter  as  was  requested  of  him. " 

Dry  and  taciturn  as  the  Captain  was  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  he 
proved,  on  the  present,  eloquent  and  almost  pathetic;  for  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  when  he  recounted  the  various  quarrels  which  had 
become  addled,  notwithstanding  his  best  endeavours  to  hatch  them 
into  an  honourable  meeting ;  and  here  was  one,  at  length,  just  chip- 
ping the  shell,  like  to  be  smothered  for  want  of  the  most  ordinary 
concession  on  the  part  of  Winterblossom.  In  short,  that  gentleman 
could  not  hold  out  any  longer.  "It  was,"  he  said,  " a  very  foolish 
business,  he  thought ;  but  to  oblige  Sir  Bingo  and  Captain  MacTurk, 
he  had  no  objection  to  walk  with  them  about  noon  as  far  as  the  Buck- 
stane,  although  he  must  observe  the  day  was  hazy,  and  he  had  felt  a 
prophetic  twinge  or  two,  which  looked  like  a  visit  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance podagra." 

*' Never  mind  that,  mjr  excellent  friend,"  said  the  Captain,  "a  sup 
out  of  Sir  Bingo's  flask  is  like  enough  to  put  that  to  rights ;  and  by 
my  soul,  it  is  not  the  thing  he  is  like  to  leave  behind  him  on  this  sort 
of  occasion,  unless  I  be  far  mistaken  in  my  man." 

"  But,"  said  Winterblossom,  "  although  I  comply  with  your  wishes 
thus  far,  Captain  MacTurk,  I  by  no  means  undertake  for  certain  to 
back  this  same  Master  Tyrrel,  of  v/hom  I  know  nothing  at  all,  but 
only  agree  to  go  to  the  place  in  hopes  of  preventing  mischief." 

"  Never  fash  your  beard  about  that,  Mr  Winterblossom,"  rephed 
the  Captain ;  "  for  a  little  mischief,  as  you  call  it,  is  become  a  thing 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  credit  of  the  place ;  and  I  am  sure,  what- 
ever be  the  consequences,  they  cannot  in  the  present  instance  be 
very  fatal  to  anybody ;  for  here  is  a  young  fellow  that,  if  he  should 
have  a  misfortune,  nobody  will  miss,  for  nobody  knows  him ;  then 
there  is  Sir  Bingo,  whom  everybody  knows  so  well,  that  they  will 
miss  him  all  the  less." 

^"  And  there  will  be  Lady  Bingo,  a  wealthy  and  handsome  young 
widow,"  said  Winterblossom,  throwing  his  hat  upon  his  head  with 
the  grace  and  pretension  of  former  days,  and  sighing  to  see,  as  he 
looked  in  the  mirror,  how  much  time,  that  had  whitened  his  hair, 
rounded  his  stomach,  wrinkled  his  brow,  and  bent  down  his  shoulders, 
had  disqualified  him,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  for  entering  for  such  a 

Secure  of  Winterblossom,  the  Captain's  next  anxiety  was  to  ob- 
tain the  presence  of  Dr  Quackleben,  who,  although  he  wrote  himself 
M.D.,  did  not  by  any  means  decline  practice  as  a  surgeon  when  any 
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b  offered  for  which  he  was  likely  to  be  well  paid,  as  was  warranted 
the  present  instance,  the  wealthy  Baronet  being*  a  party  princi- 
Jly  concerned.  The  Doctor,  therefore,  like  the  eagle  scenting  the 
irnag'e,  seized,  at  the  first  word,  the  huge  volume  of  morocco  leather 
^ch  formed  his  case  of  jjortable  instruments,  and  uncoiled  before 
e  Captain,  with  ostentatious  display,  its  formidable  and  g-littering" 
intents,  upon  which  he  beg-an  to  lecture  as  upon  a  copious  and 
teresting"  text,  until  the  man  of  war  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
m  a  word  of  caution. 

"  Och,"  says  he,  "  I  do  pray  you,  Doctor,  to  carry  that  packet  of 
►urs  under  the  breast  of  your  coat,  or  in  your  pocket,  or  somewhere 
it  of  light,  and  by  no  means  to  produce  or  open  it  before  the 
trties.  For  although  scalpels,  and  tourniquets,  and  pincers,  and 
e  like,  are  very  ingenious  implements,  and  pretty  to  behold,  and 
e  also  useful  when  time  and  occasion  call  for  them,  yet  I  have 
lown  the  sight  of  them  take  away  a  man's  fighting  stomach,  and 
lose  their  owner  a  job,  Dr  Quackleben." 

"By  my  faith.  Captain  MacTurk,"  said  the  Doctor,  '^you  speak  as 
you  were  graduated! — I  have  known  these  treacherous  articles 
ay  their  master  many  a  cursed  trick.  The  very  sight  of  my  for- 
ps,  without  the  least  effort  on  my  part,  once  cured  an  inveterate 
othache  of  three  days'  duration,  prevented  the  extraction  of  a  carious 
olendinar,  which  it  was  the  very  end  of  their  formation  to  achieve, 
id  sent  me  home  minus  a  guinea. — But  hand  me  that  greatcoat, 
aptain,  and  we  will  place  the  instruments  in  ambuscade,  until  they 
'e  called  into  action  in  due  time.  I  should  think  something  will 
ippen— Sir  Bingo  is  a  sure  shot  at  a  moor-cock." 
"  Cannot  say,"  replied  MacTurk ;  "  I  have  known  the  pistol  shake 
any  a  hand  that  held  the  fowling-piece  fast  enough.  Yonder  Tyr- 
1  looks  like  a  teevilish  cool  customer — I  watched  him  the  whole 
ne  I  was  delivering  my  errand,  and  I  can  promise  you  he  is  mettle 
the  back-bone." 

"  Well— I  will  have  my  bandages  ready  secundum  artem^''  replied 
e  man  of  medicine.  '*  We  must  guard  against  haemorrhage— Sir 
ngo  is  a  plethoric  subject. — One  o'clock,  you  say— at  the  Buck- 
ine— I  will  be  punctual." 

"  Will  you  not  w\alk  with  us  ?"  said  Captain  MacTurk,  who  seemed 
lling  to  keep  his  whole  convoy  together  on  this  occasion,  lest,  per- 
venture,  any  of  them  had  fled  from  under  his  patronage. 
"  No,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "I  must  first  make  an  apology  to  worthy 
I's  Blower,  for  I  had  promised  her  ray  arm  down  to  the  river-side, 
lere  they  are  all  to  eat  a  kettle  of  fish." 

"  By  Cot,  and  I  hope  we  shall  make  them  a  prettier  kettle  of  fish 
\\\  was  ever  seen  at  St  Ronan's,"  said  the  Captain,  rubbing  his 
nds. 

'  Don't  say  we^  Captain,"  replied  the  cautious  Doctor ;  "  I  for  one 
ve  nothing  to  do  with  the  meeting— wash  my  hands  of  it.  No,  no, 
annot  afford  to  be  clapt  up  as  accessory. — You  ask  me  to  meet 
JLi  at  the  Buck-stane— no  purpose  assigned— I  am  willing  to  obhge 
^  worthy  friend.  Captain  MacTurk— walk  that  way,  thinking  of 
thing  particular.^hear  the  report  of  pistols— hasten  to  the  spot— 
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fortunately  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  most  fatal  consequences- 
chance  most  opportunely  to  have  my  case  of  instruments  with  me 
indeed,  generally  walk  with  them  about  me — nunquam  non  paratm 
— then  give  my  professional  definition  of  the  wound  and  state  of  tli( 
patient.  That  is  the  way  to  give  evidence,  Captain,  before  sheriffs 
coroners,  and  such  sort  of  folks — ^never  commit  oneself— it  is  a  ruh 
of  our  profession." 

"  Well,  well,  Doctor,"  answered  the  Captain,  "you  know  your  owi 
ways  best ;  and  so  you  are  but  there  to  give  a  chance  of  help  in  casi 
of  accident,  all  the  laws  of  honour  will  be  fully  complied  with.  Bu 
it  would  be  a  foul  reflection  upon  me,  as  a  man  of  honour,  if  I  di( 
not  take  care  that  there  should  be  somebody  to  come  in  tljirdsmai 
between  death  and  my  principal." 

At  the  awful  hour  of  one,  afternoon,  there  arrived  upon  the  ap 
pointed  spot  Captain  MacTurk,  leading  to  the  field  the  valorous  Si 
Bingo,  not  exactly  straining  like  a  greyhound  in  the  slips,  but  rathe 
looking  moody  like  a  butcher's  bull-dog,  which  knows  he  must  figh 
since  his  master  bids  him.  Yet  the  Baronet  showed  no  outwan 
flinching  or  abatement  of  courage,  excepting  that  the  tune  of  Jenn; 
Sutton,  which  he  had  whistled  without  intermission  since  he  left  th' 
Hotel,  had,  during  the  last  half-mile  of  their  walk,  sunk  into  silence 
although,  to  look  at  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  projection  of  the  lif 
and  vacancy  of  the  eye,  it  seemed  as  if  the  notes  were  still  passin] 
through  his  mind,  and  that  he  whistled  Jenny  Sutton  in  his  imagina 
tion.  Mr  Winterblossom  came  two  minutes  after  this  happy  paii 
and  the  Doctor  was  equally  punctual. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  the  former,  "  this  is  a  mighty  silly  aflair,  Si 
Bingo,  and  might,  I  think,  be  easily  taken  up,  at  less  risk  to  all  par 
ties  than  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  You  should  recollect.  Sir  Binge 
that  you  have  much  depending  upon  your  life — you  are  a  marries 
man,  Sir  Bingo." 

Sir  Bingo  turned  the  quid  in  his  mouth,  and  squirtea  out  the  juic 
in  a  most  coachman-like  manner. 

"Mr  Winterblossom,"  said  the  Captain,  "Sir  Bingo  has  in  thi 
matter  put  himself  in  my  hands,  and  unless  you  think  yourself  mor 
able  to  direct  his  course  than  I  am,  I  must  frankly  tell  you  that  I  wil 
be  disobliged  by  your  interference.  You  may  speak  to  your  ow: 
friend  as  much  as  you  please :  and  if  you  find  yourself  authorised  t 
make  any  proposal,  I  shall  be  desirous  to  lend  an  ear  to  it  on  the  pai 
of  my  worthy  principal,  Sir  Bingo.  But  I  will  be  plain  with  yoi 
that  I  do  not  greatly  approve  of  settlements  upon  the  field,  though 
hope  I  am  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man ;  yet  here  is  our  honour  to  b 
looked  after  in  the  first  place ;  and  moreover,  I  must  insist  that  ever 
proposal  for  accommodation  shall  originate  with  your  party  or  yourself 

^^ My  party?"  answered  Winterblossom;  "why  really,  though 
came  hither  at  your  request,  Captain  MacTurk,  yet  I  must  see  mor 
of  the  matter,  ere  I  can  fairly  pronounce  myself  second  to  a  man 
never  saw  but  once." 

"  And  perhaps  may  never  see  again,"  said  the  Doctor,  lookin 
at  his  watch ;  "  for  it  is  ten  minutes  past  the  hour,  and  here  is  no  ^ 
Tyrrel." 
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"Hey!  what's  that  you  say,  Doctor?"  said  the  Baronet,  awakened 
oin  his  apathy. 

"He  speaks' tamned  nonsense,"  said  the  Captain,  pulling  out  a 
ige,  old-fashioned,  turnip-shaped  implement,  with  a  blackened  silver 
al-plate.  "It  is  not  above  three  minutes  after  one  by  the  true 
ne,  and  I  will  uphold  Mr  Tyrrel  to  be  a  man  of  his  word — never 
,w  a  man  take  a  thing*  more  coolly." 

"  Not  more  coolly  than  he  takes  his  walk  this  way,"  said  the  Doc- 
r ;  "  for  the  hour  is  as  I  tell  you — remember,  I  am  professional — 
bve  pulses  to  count  by  the  second  and  half-second— my  timepiece 
ust  go  as  true  as  the  sun." 

"  And  I  have  mounted  guard  a  thousand  times  by  my  watch,"  said 
e  Captain ;  "  and  I  defy  the  devil  to  say  that  Hector  MacTurk  did 
)t  always  discharge  his  duty  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  fraction  of 
second— it  was  my  great-grandmother,  Lady  Killbracklin's,  and  I 
ill  maintain  its  reputation  against  any  timepiece  that  ever  went 
)on  wheels." 

"  Well,  then,  look  at  your  own  watch.  Captain,"  said  Winterblos- 
m,  "for  time  stands  still  with  no  man,  and  while  we  speak  the 
)ur  advances.  On  my  word,  I  think  this  Mr  Tyrrel  intends  to 
mibug  us." 

"Hey !  what's  that  you  say?"  said  Sir  Bingo,  once  more  starting 
om  his  sullen  reverie. 

"  I  shall  not  look  at  my  watch  upon  no  such  matter,"  said  the  Cap- 
in  ;  "  nor  will  I  any  way  be  disposed  to  doubt  your  friend's  honour, 
r  Winterblossom." 

"Jfy  friend?"  said  Mr  Winterblossom,;  "I  must  tell  you  once 
ore.  Captain,  that  this  Mr  Tyrrel  is  no  friend  of  mine— none  in  the 
Drld.  He  is  your  friend,  Captain  MacTurk ;  and  I  own,  if  he  keeps 
.  waiting  much  longer  on  this  occasion,  I  will  be  apt  to  consider  his 
lendship  as  of  very  little  value." 

"And  how  dare  you  then  say  that  tlie  man  is  my  friend?"  said  the 
vptain,  knitting  his  brows  in  a  most  formidable  manner. 
"Pooh!  pooh!  Captain,"  answered  Winterblossom,  coolly,  if  not 
ntemptuously — "  keep  all  that  for  silly  boys ;  I  have  lived  in  the 
)rld  too  long  either  to  provoke  quarrels,  or  to  care  about  them.  So, 
serve  your  fire;  it  is  all  thrown  away  on  such  an  old  cock  as  I 
But  I  really  wish  we  knew  whether  this  fellow  means  to  come 
twenty  minutes  past  the  hour — I  think  it  is  odds  that  you  are 
ked,  Sir  Bingo?" 

'Bilked !  hey !"  cried  Sir  Bingo ;  "by  Gad,  I  always  thought  so — 
y^agered  with  Mowbray  he  was  a  raff— I  am  had,  by  Gad.    I'll  wait 
longer  than  the  half  hour,  by  Gad,  were  he  a  field-marshal.*' 
'  You  will  be  directed  in  that  matter  by  your  friend,  if  you  please, 
•  Bingo,"  said  the  Captain. 

'  D— n  me  if  I  will,"  returned  the  Baronet—"  Friend  I  a  pretty 
2nd,  to  bring  me  out  here  on  such  a  fooPs  errand !  I  knew  the 
low  was  a  raff— but  I  never  thought  you,  with  all  your  chaff  about 
lour,  such  a  d— d  spoon  as  to  bring  a  message  from  a  fellow  who 
>  fled  the  pit !  " 
'  If  you  regret  so  much  having  come  here  to  no  purpose,"  said  the 
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Captain,  in  a  very  lofty  tone,  "  and  if  you  think  I  have  used  you  like  { 
spoon,  as  you  say,  I  will  have  no  objection  in  life  to  take  Mr  TyrreFi 
place,  and  serve  your  occasion,  my  boy ! " 

*'  By !  and  if  you  like  it,  you  may  fire  away,  and  welcome,' 

said  Sir  Bingo ;  "  and  Til  spin  a  crown  for  first  shot,  for  I  do  no 
understand  being  brought  here  for  nothing,  d— n  me  ! " 

"  And  there  was  never  man  alive  so  ready  as  I  am  to  give  yoi 
something  to  stay  your  stomach,"  said  the  irritable  Highlander. 

"  Oh,  fie,  gentlemen !  fie,  fie,  fie !"  exclaimed  the  pacific  Mr  Win 
terblossom— "For  shame,  Captain— Out  upon  you,  Sir  Bingo,  ar( 
you  mad?— what,  principal  and  second !— the  like  was  never  heard  o 
—never." 

The  parties  were  in  some  degree  recalled  to  their  more  cool  recol 
lections  by  this  expostulation,  yet  continued  a  short  quarterdecl 
walk  to  and  fro,  upon  parallel  lines,  looking  at  each  other  sullenly  a 
they  passed,  and  bristling  like  two  dogs  who  have  a  mind  to  quarrel 
yet  hesitate  to  commence  hostilities.  During  this  promenade,  alsc 
the  perpendicular  and  erect  carriage  of  the  veteran,  rising  on  hi 
toes  at  every  step,  formed  a  whimsical  contrast  with  the  heavy  loutisl 
shuflae  of  the  bulky  Baronet,  who  had,  by  dint  of  practice,  very  nearl 
attained  that  most  enviable  of  all  carriages,  the  gait  of  a  shambling 
Yorkshire  ostler.  His  coarse  spirit  was  now  thoroughly  kindled,  an( 
like  iron,  or  any  other  baser  metal,  which  is  slow  in  receiving  heal 
it  retained  long  the  smouldering  and  angry  spirit  of  resentment  tha 
had  originally  brought  him  to  the  place,  and  now  rendered  him  will 
ing  to  wreak  his  uncomfortable  feelings  upon  the  nearest  oWect  whic; 
occurred,  since  the  first  purpose  of  his  coming  thither  was  frustrated 
In  his  own  phrase,  his  pluck  was  up,  and  finding  himself  in  a  fightinj 
humour,  he  thought  it  a  pity,  like  Bob  Acres,  that  so  much  goo 
courage  should  be  thrown  away.  As,  however,  that  courage,  afte 
all,  consisted  chiefly  in  ill-humour,  and  as  in  the  demeanour  of  th 
Captain  he  read  nothing  deferential  or  deprecatory  of  his  wrath,  h 
began  to  listen  with  more  attention  to  the  arguments  of  Mr  Wintei 
blossom,  who  entreated  them  not  to  sully,  by  private  quarrel,  th 
honour  they  had  that  day  so  happily  acquired  without  either  bloo 
or  risk. 

"It  was  now,"  he  said,  "  three-quarters  of  an  hour  past  the  tim 
appointed  for  this  person,  who  calls  himself  Tyrrel,  to  meet  Sir  Bing 
Binks.  Now,  instead  of  standing  squabbling  here,  which  serves  n 
purpose,  I  propose  we  should  reduce  to  writing  the  circumstance 
which  attend  this  affair  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  cojnpany  at  tl 
Well,  and  that  the  memorandum  shall  be  regularly  attested  by  oi 
subscriptions ;  after  which,  I  shall  farther  humbly  propose  that  it  \ 
subjected  to  the  revision  of  the  Committee  of  Management." 

"I  object  to  any  revision  of  a  statement  to  which  my  name  sua 
be  appended,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Right— very  true,  Captain,"  said  the  complacent  Mr  Wnite 
blossom;  "undoubtedly  you  know  best,  and  your  signature  is  coc 
pletely  sufficient  to  authenticate  this  transaction— however,  as  it 
the  most  important  which  has  occurred  since  the  Spring  was  estai 
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fied,  I  propose  we  shall  all  sig-n  the  proems  verhal,  as  I  may  term 

'^  Leave  me  out,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Doctor,  not  much  satisfied 
it  both  the  original  quarrel  and  the  by-battle  had  passed  over 
thout  any  occasion  for  the  offices  of  a  Machaon ;  '*  leave  me  out, 
>^ou  please ;  for  it  does  not  become  me  to  be  ostensibly  concerned 
any  proceeding's  which  have  had  for  their  object  a  breach  of  the 
ace.  And  for  the  importance  of  waiting  here  for  an  hour,  in  a 
e  afternoon,  it  is  my  opinion  there  was  a  more  important  service 
tie  to  the  Well  of  St  Ronan's,  when  I,  Quentin  Quackleben,  M.D., 
^ed  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  of  her  seventh  attack  upon  the 
rves,  attended  with  febrile  symptoms." 

*No  disparag-ement  to  your  skill  at  all,  Doctor,"  said  Mr  Winter- 
ssom :  *'  but  I  conceive  the  lesson  which  this  fellow  has  received 
1  be  a  g*reat  means  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  appearing* 
the  Spring"  hereafter ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  move  that  no  one 
invited  to  dine  at  the  table  in  future,  till  his  name  is  reg'ularly 
;ered  as  a  member  of  the  company,  in  the  lists  at  the  public  room, 
d  I  hope  both  Sir  Bingo  and  the  Captain  will  receive  the  thanks 
the  company  for  their  spirited  conduct  in  expelling  the  intruder. 
Sir  Bingo,  will  you  allow  me  to  api)ly  to  your  flask — a  little  twinge 
sel,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  grass." 

Sir  Bingo,  soothed  by  the  consequence  he  had  acquired,  readily 
parted  to  the  invalid  a  thimbleful  of  his  cordial,  which,  we  believe, 
1  been  prepared  by  some  cuni)ing  chemist  in  the  wilds  of  Glenlivat. 
I  then  filled  a  bumper,  and  extended  it  towards  the  veteran,  as  an 
squivocal  symptom  of  reconciliation.  The  real  turbinacious  flavour 
sooner  reached  the  nose  of  the  Captain,  than  the  beverage  was 
ned  down  his  throat  with  symptoms  of  most  unequivocal  applause, 
shall  have  some  hope  of  the  young  fellows  of  this  day,"  he  said, 
ow  that  they  begin  to  give  up  their  Dutch  and  French  distilled 
ters,  and  stick  to  genuine  Highland  ware.  By  Cot,  it  is  the  only 
aor  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  drink  in  a  morning,  if  he  can  have  the 
9d  fortune  to  come  by  it,  you  see." 

'Or  after  dinner  either.  Captain,"  said  the  Doctor,  to  whom  the 
-ss  had  passed  in  rotation ;  "  it  is  worth  all  the  wines  in  France  for 
^our,  and  more  cordial  to  the  system  besides." 
'  And  now,"  said  the  Captain,  "  that  we  may  not  go  off  the  ground 
\\  anything  on  our  stomachs  worse  than  the  whisky,  I  can  aff'ord 
I  say  (as  Captain  Hector  MacTurk's  character  is  tolerably  well 
iablished)  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  little  difference  that  has  occurred 
jwixt  me  and.  my  worthy^  friend.  Sir  Bingo,  here." 
I  And  since  you  are  so  civil,  Captain,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  '^  why,  I  am 
ry  too — only  it  would  put  the  devil  out  of  temper  to  lose  so  fine  a 
ing  day— wind  south — fine  air  on  the  pool — water  settled  from  the 
>d— just  in  trim— and  I  daresay  three  pairs  of  hooks  have  passed 
T  my  cast  before  this  time." 

le  closed  this  elaborate  lamentation  with  a  libation  of  the  same 
dial  which  he  had  imparted  to  his  companions ;  and  they  returned 
I  body  to  the  Hotel,  where  the  transactions  of  the  morning  were 
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soon  afterwards  announced  to  the  company  by  the  following  pn 
grame;— 

STATEMENT. 

"  Sir  Bing-o  Binks,  baronet,  having  found  himself  ag-grieved  1 
the  uncivil  behaviour  of  an  individual  calling  himself  Francis  Tyrre 
now  or  lately  a  resident  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  Aultoun  of  St  Ronan'i 
and  having"  empowered  Captain  Hector  MacTurk  to  wait  upon  tl 
said  Mr  Tyrrel  to  demand  an  apology,  under  the  alternative  of  pe 
sonal  satisfaction,  according  to  the  laws  of  honour  and  the  practi< 
of  gentlemen,  the  said  Tyrrel  voluntarily  engaged  to  meet  the  said  S 
Bingo  Binks,  baronet,  at  the  Buck-stane,  near  St  Ronan's  Burn,  upc 

this  present  day,  being  Wednesday, August.    In  consequence  ^ 

"  which  appointment,  we,  the  undersigned,  did  attend  at  the  pla( 
named,  from  one  o'clock  till  two,  without  seeing  or  hearing  anythir 
whatever  of  the  said  Francis  Tyrrel,  or  any  one  in  his  behalf— whic 
fact  we  make  thus  publicly  known,  that  all  men,  and  particularly  tl 
distinguished  company  assembled  at  the  Fox  Hotel,  may  be  du 
apprised  of  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  said  Francis  Tyrn 
in  case  of  his  again  presuming  to  intrude  himself  into  the  society » 
persons  of  honour. 

^«The  Fox  Inn  and  Hotel,  St  Ronan's  Well— August  18—. 
(Signed)  "  Bingo  Binks. 

"  Hector  MacTurk. 

"  Philip  Winterblossom.' 

A  little  lower  followed  this  separate  attestation  : — 

« I,  Quentin  Quackleben,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.E.,  B.L.,  XZ.,  &c.  &( 
being  called  upon  to  attest  what  I  know  in  the  said  matter,  do  herel 
verify,  that,  being  by  accident  at  the  Buck-stane,  near  St  Ronaii 
Burn,  on  this  present  day,  at  the  hour  of  one  afternoon,  and  chanciii 
to  remain  there  for  the  space  of  nearly  an  hour,  conversing  with  S 
Bingo  Binks,  Captain  MacTurk,  and  Mr  Winterblossom,  we  did  nc 
during  that  time,  see  or  hear  anything  of  or  from  the  person  calhn 
himself  Francis  Tyrrel,  whose  presence  at  that  place  seemed  to" 
expected  by  the  gentlemen  I  have  just  named."  This  affiche  Wi 
dated  like  the  former,  and  certified  under  the  august  hand  of  Quent 
Quackleben,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Again,  and  prefaced  by  the  averment  that  an  improper  person  h 
been  lately  introduced  into  the  company  of  St  Ronan's  Well,  the 
came  forth  a  legislative  enactment  on  the  i)art  of  the  Committee,  d 
<jlaring,  *'that  no  one  shall  in  future  be  invited  to  the  dinners, 
balls,  or  other  entertainments  of  the  Well,  until  their  names  shall ) 
regularly  entered  in  the  books  kept  for  the  purpose  at  the  rooms 
Lastly,  there  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Bingo  Binks  and  Capta 
MacTurk  for  their  spirited  conduct,  and  the  pains  which  they  hi 
taken  to  exclude  an  improper  person  from  the  company  at  St  Ronar 
Well. 

These  annunciations  speedily  became  the  magnet  of  the  day.  ^ 
idlers  crowded  to  peruse  them ;  and  it  would  be  endless  to  notice  tl 
"God  bless  me's"— the  "Lord  have  a  care  of  us"— the  "Saw  y( 
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er  the  like's  *'  of  g'ossips,  any  more  than  the  "  Dear  me*s  "  and  "  Oh 
/s  "  of  the  titupphi^  misses,  and  the  oaths  of  the  pantalooned  or 
ckskin'd  beaux.  The  character  of  Sir  Bin^o  rose  like  the  stocks 
the  news  of  a  despatch  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  what 
s  extraordinary,  attained  some  consequence  even  in  the  estimation 
his  lady.  All  shook  their  heads  at  the  recollection  of  the  unlucky 
rrel,  and  found  out  much  in  his  manner  and  address  which  con- 
iced  them  that  he  was  but  an  adventurer  and  swindler.  A  few, 
wever,  less  partial  to  the  Committee  of  Management  (for  when- 
iv  there  is  an  administration,  there  will^  soon  arise  an  opposition), 
dspered  among  themselves,  that,  to  give  the  fellow  his  due,  the 
m,  be  he  what  he  would,  had  only  come  among  them,  like  the 
vi\,  when  he  was  called  for — And  honest  Dame  Blower  blessed  her- 
f  when  she  heard  of  such  bloodthirsty  doings  as  had  been  intended, 
d  *•  thanked  God  that  honest  Doctor  Kiokherben  had  come  to  nae 
rm  amang  a'  their  nonsense." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE  CONSULTATION. 


Clown.  I  hope  here  be  proofs.— 

Measure  for  Meamre, 

The  borough  of lies,  as  all  the  world  knows,  about  fourteen 

les  distant  from  St  Ronan's,  being  the  county  town  of  that  shire, 

lich,  as  described  in  the  Tourist's  Guide,  numbers  among  its 

ijects  of  interest  that  gay  and  popular  watering-place,  whose  fame, 

I  doubt,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  present  annals  of  its  earlier 

i'tory.    As  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  be  more  particular  con- 

•ning  the  scene  of  our  story,  we  will  fill  up  the  blank  left  in  the 

it  name  with  the  fictitious  appellation  of  Marchthorn,  having  often 

md  ourselves  embarrassjed  in  the  course  of  a  story  by  the  occur- 

ice  of  an  ugly  hiatus,  which  we  cannot  always  at  first  sight  fill  up, 

^h  the  proper  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 

Vlarchthoru,  then,  was  an  old-fashioned  Scottish  town,  the  street 

jwhicli,  on  market-day,  showed  a  reasonable  number  of  stout  great- 

.ted  yeomen,  bartering  or  dealing  for  the  various  commodities  of 

ir  farms;  and  on  other  days  of  the  week,  only  a  few  forlorn 

•ghers,  crawling  about  like  half-awakened  flies,  and  watching  the 

''n  steeple  till  the  happy  sound  of  twelve  strokes  from  Time's 

cles  should  tell  them  it  was  time  to  take  their  meridian  dram. 

e  narrow  windows  of  the  shops  intimated  very  imperfectly  the 

fcellaneous  contents  of  the  interior,  where  every  merchant,  as  the 

iPkeepers  of  Marchthorn  were  termed,  more  Scotico,  sold  every- 

jig  that  could  be  thought  of.    As  for  manufactures,  there  were 

je,  except  that  of  the  careful  Town-Council,  who  were  mightily 

lied  in  preparing  the  warp  and  woof,  which,  at  the  end  of  every 
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five  or  six  years,  the  town  of  Marchthorn  contributed,  for  the  pui 
pose  of  weaving  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a  member  of  Parliament 

In  such  a  town  it  usually  happens  that  the  Sheriff-clerk,  especial! 
supposing"  him  ag-ent  for  several  lairds  of  the  higher  order,  is  pes 
sessed  of  one  of  the  best-looking*  houses ;  and  such  was  that  of  jM 
Bindloose.  None  of  the  smartness  of  the  brick-built  and  brass-han 
mered  mansion  of  a  southern  attornejr  appeared  indeed  in  this  mai 
sion,  which  was  a  tall,  thin,  grim-looking"  building",  in  the  centre  ( 
the  town,  with  narrow  windows  and  projecting"  gables,  notched  int 
that  sort  of  descent,  called  crow-steps,  and  having  the  lower  casi 
ments  defended  by  stancheons  of  iron;  for  Mr  Bindloose,  as  fn 
quently  happens,  kept  a  branch  of  one  of  the  two  national  bank 
which  had  been  lately  established  in  the  town  of  Marchthorn. 

Towards  the  door  of  this  tenement  there  advanced  slowly  up  th 
ancient  but  empty  streets  of  this  famous  borough,  a  vehicle,  whicl 
had  it  appeared  in  Piccadilly,  would  have  furnished  unremitte 
laughter  for  a  week,  and  conversation  for  a  twelvemonth.  It  was 
two-wheeled  vehicle,  which  claimed  none  of  the  modern  appellatioi 
of  tilbury,  tandem,  dennet,  or  the  like;  but  aspired  only  to  th 
humble  name  of  that  almost  forgotten  accommodation,  a  whiskej 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,^  a  tim-whiskey.  Green  was  c 
had  been  its  original  colour,  and  it  was  placed  sturdily  and  safe] 
low  upon  its  little  old-fashioned  wheels,  which  bore  much  less  tha 
the  usual  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  carriage  whicli  they  sustaine( 
It  had  a  calash  head,  which  had  been  pulled  up,  in  consideratio 
either  to  the  dampness  of  the  morning  air,  or  to  the  retiring  delicac 
of  the  fair  form  which,  shrouded  by  leathern  curtains,  tenanted  th: 
venerable  specimen  of  antediluvian  coach-building. 

But  as  this  fair  and  modest  dame  noway  aspired  to  the  skill  of 
charioteer,  the  management  of  a  horse,  which  seemed  as  old  as  tt 
carriage  he  drew,  was  in  the  exclusive  charge  of  an  old  fellow  in 
postihon's  jacket,  whose  grey  hairs  escaped  on  each  side  of  an  ol( 
fashioned  velvet  jockey-cap,  and  whose  left  shoulder  was  so  conside 
ably  elevated  above  his  head,  that  it  seemed  as  if,  with  little  effor 
his  neck  might  have  been  tucked  under  his  arm,  like  that  of  a  roaste 
grouse-cock.   This  gallant  equerry  was  mounted  on  a  steed  as  old  j 
that  which  toiled  betwixt  the  shafts  of  the  carriage,  and  which  1 
guided  by  a  leading-rein.     Goading  one  animal  with  his  single  spii 
and  stimulating  the  other  with  his  whip,  he  effected  a  reasonable  tr 
upon  the  causeway,  which  only  terminated  when  the  whiskey  stopp( 
at  Mr  Bindloose's  door— an  event  of  importance  enough  to  excite  tl 
curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  house 
Wheels  were  laid  aside,  needles  left  sticking  in  the  half-finish( 
seams,  and  many  a  nose,  spectacled  and  unspectacled,  was  popp* 
out  of  the  adjoining  windows,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  coi 
mand  alview  of  Mr  Bindloose's  front  door.     The  faces  of  two 
three  giggling  clerks  were  visible  at  the  barred  casements  of  whi< 
we  have  spoken,  much  amused  at  the  descent  of  an  old  lady  frc 
this  respectable  carriage,  whose  dress  and  appearance  might  possit 
have  been  fashionable  at  the  time  when  her  equipage  was  new. 
satin  cardinal,  lined  with  grey  squirrels'  skin,  and  a  black  silk  bonii 
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mmed  with  crape,  were  garments  which  did  not  now  excite  the  re- 
jct  which,  in  their  fresher  days,  they  had  doubtless  commanded, 
t  there  was  that  in  the  features  of  the  wearer  which  would  have 
nmanded  Mr  Bindloose's  besf  regard,  though  it  had  appeared  in 

worse  attire ;  for  he  beheld  the  face  of  an  ancient  customer  who 
i  always  paid  her  law  expenses  with  the  ready  penny,  and  whose 
lompt  with  the  bank  was  balanced  by  a  very  respectable  sum  at 
'  credit.  It  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  our  respected  friend,  Mrs 
ds  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St  Ronan's,  Aultoun. 
S'ow  her  arrival  intimated  matter  of  deep  import.  Meg  was  a 
•son  of  all  others  most  averse  to  leave  her  home,  where,  in  her 
n  opinion  at  least,  nothing  went  on  well  without  her  immediate 
►erintendence.  Limited,  therefore,  as  was  her  sphere,  she  re- 
ined fixed  in  the  centre  thereof;  and  few  as  were  her  satellites, 
y  were  under  the  necessity  of  performing  Iheir  revolutions  around 
',  while  she  herself  continued  stationary.  Saturn,  in  fact,  would 
scarce  more  surprised  at  a  passing  call  from  the  Sun,  than  Mr 
idloose  at  this  unexpected  visit  of  his  old  client.  In  one  breath  he 
luked  the  inquisitive  impertinence  of  his  clerks,  in  another  stimu- 
3d  his  housekeeper,  old  Hannah — for  Mr  Bindloose  was  a  bluff 
ihelor  — to  get  tea  ready  in  the  green  parlour;  and  while  yet 
aking,  was  at  the  side  of  the  whiskey,  unclasping  the  curtains, 
ling  down  the  apron,  and  assisting  his  old  friend  to  dismount. 
'  The  japanned  tea-cadie,  Hannah — the  best  bohea — bid  Tib  kindle 
park  of  fire — the  morning's  damp — Draw  in  the  giggling  faces  of 
ye  d— d  idle  scoundrels,  or  laugh  at  your  ain  toom  pouches— it 
1  be  lang  or  your  weeldoing  fill  them."  This  w^as  spoken,  as  the 
lest  lawyer  himself  might  have  said,  in  transitic,  the  rest  by  the 
e  of  the  carriage.  "  My  stars,  Mrs  Dods,  and  is  this  really  your 
.  sell,  in  propria  persona  ? — Wha  lookit  for  you  at  such  a  time  of 
f} — Anthony,  how's  a'  wi'  ye,  Anthony  ?— so  ye  hae  taen  the  road 
lin,  Anthony — help  us  down  wi'  the  apron,  Anthony — that  will  do. 
Lican  on  me,  Mrs  Dods — help  your  mistress,  Anthony — put  the 
rses  in  my  stable — the  lads  will  give  you  the  key. — Come  away, 
•s  Dods — I  am  bhthe  to  see  ycu  straight  your  legs  on  the  cause- 
y  of  our  auld  borough  again — come  in  by,  and  we'll  see  to  get 
1  some  breakfast,  for  ye  hae  been  asteer  early  this  morning." 
'  I  am  a  sair  trouble  to  you,  Mr  Bindloose,"  said  the  old  lady,  ac- 
3ting  the  offer  of  his  arm,  and  accompanying  him  into  the  house ; 

am  e'en  a  sair  trouble  to  you,  but  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  your 
nee  on  sornething  of  moment." 

■'  Happy  will  I  be  to  serve  you,  my  gude  auld  acquaintance,"  said 
3  Clerk;  "but  sit  you  down — sit  you  down — sit  you  down,  Mrs 
)ds— meat  and  mass  never  hindered  wark.  Ye  are  something 
ercome  wi'  your  travel — the  spirit  canna  aye  bear  through  the 
3h,Mrs  Dods;  ye  should  remember  that  your  life  is  a  precious  one, 
^d  ye  should  take  care  of  your  health,  Mrs  Dods." 
l''  My  life  precious ! "  exclaimed  Meg  Dods ;  "  nane  o'  your  whully- 
ping,  Mr  Bindloose—Deil  ane  wad  miss  the  auld  girning  alewife, 
p  Bindloose,  unless  it  were  here  and  there  a  puir  body,  and  maybe 
3  auld  hotts^-tyke,  that  waldna  be  sae  wed  guided,  puir  fallow. ' 

H 
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"  Fie,  fie !  Mrs  Dods,"  said  the  Clerk,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  rebi 
"  it  vexes  an  auld  friend  to  hear  ye  speak  of  yourself  in  that  rest 
less  sort  of  a  way;  and  as  for  quitting"  us,  I  bless  God  I  have 
seen  you  look  better  this  half  score  of  years.  But  maybe  you  wi 
thinking"  of  setting"  your  house  in  order,  which  is  the  act  of  a  cai 
and  of  a  Christian  woman— Oh!  it's  an  awfu'  thing  to  die  intes 
if  we  had  grace  to  consider  it." 

"  Aweel,  I  daursay  I'll  consider  that  some  day  soon,  Mr  Bindlo 
but  that's  no  my  present  errand.'' 

''  Be  it  what  ifc  like,  Mrs  Dods,  ye  are  rig'ht  heartily  welcome  1 
and  we  have  a'  the  day  to  speak  of  the  business  in  hand—Ze^ 
lente,  that  is  the  true  law  lan^uag-e— hooly  and  fairly,  as  one 
say—ill  treating  of  business  with  an  empty  stomach— and  here  cc 
your  tea,  and  I  hope  Hannah  has  made  it  to  your  taste." 

Meg  sipped  her  tea— confessed  Hannah's  skill  in  the  mysteri( 
the  Chmese  herb— sipped  again,  then  tried  to  eat  a  bit  of  bread- 
butter,  with  very  indifferent  success;  and  notwithstanding"  the 
yer's  compliments  to  her  good  looks,  seemed,  in  reality,  on  the  i 
of  becoming  ill. 

"  In  the  deil's  name,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  the  lawyer,  too 
read  m  a  profession  where  sharp  observation  is  peculiarly  necesj 
to  siifier  these  symptoms  of  agitation  to  escape  him.  "  Ay,  dam( 
are  taking  this  business  of  yours  deeper  to  heart  than  ever  1 1 
you  take  onything.  Ony  o'  your  banded  debtors  failed,  or  like  to : 
What  then,  cheer  ye  up— you  can  afford  a  little  loss,  and  it  cannj 
ony  great  matter,  or  I  would  doubtless  have  heard  of  it." 

"  In  troth,  but  it  is  a  loss,  Mr  Bindloose;  and  what  say  ye  to 
loss  of  a  friend  ?  " 

This  was  a  possibility  which  had  never  entered  the  lawyer's  ] 
list  of  calamities,  and  he  was  at  some  loss  to  conceive  what  the 
lady  could  possibly  mean  by  so  sentimental  a  prolusion.  But  juj 
he  began  to  come  out  with  his  "Ay,  ay,  we  are  all  mortal.  Vita 
certa,  mors  certissima  !  "  and  two  or  three  more  pithy  reflecti 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering  after  funerals,  when  the 
^  *"^,<^^ceased  was  about  to  be  opened,— just  then  Mrs  Dods 
pleased  to  become  the  expounder  of  her  own  oracle. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Mr  Bindloose,"  she  said ;  "I  maun  tell  my  ain 
ment,  for  you  are  no  likely  to  guess  it;  and  so,  if  ye  will  shut 
door,  and  see  that  nane  of  your  giggling  callants  are  listening  in 
passage,  I  will  e'en  tell  you  how  things  stand  with  me." 

Mr  Bindloose  hastily  arose  to  obey  her^commands,  gave  a  ( 
tionary  glance  into  the  Bank-office,  and  saw  that  his  idle  apprent 
were  fast  at  their  desks— turned  i\\Q  key  upon  them,  as  if  it  wer.' 
a  tit  ot  absence,  and  then  returned,  not  a  little  curious  to  know  v 
could  be  the  matter  with  his  old  friend;  and  leaving  off  all  fan 
attempts  to  put  cases,  quietly  drew  his  chair  near  hers,  and  awa 
her  own  time  to  make  her  communication. 
^ ''  Mr  Bindloose,"  said  she,  "  I  am  no  sure  that  you  may  mind,  a! 
SIX  or  seven  years  ago,  that  there  were  twa  daft  English  calla 
lodgers  of  mine,  that  had  some  trouble  from  auld  St  Ronan's  at 
shooting  on  the  Spring-wellhead  muirs/' 
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I  mind  it  as  weel  as  yesterday,  Mistress,"  said  the  Clerk ;  "  by 

same  token  you  g'ave  me  a  note  for  my  trouble  (which  wasna 

til  speaking  about),  and  bade  me  no  bring  in  a  bill  against  the 

'  bairns — ye  had  aye  a  kind  heart,  Mrs  Dods." 

Maybe,  and  maybe  no,  Mr  Bindloose — that  is  just  as  I  find  folk. 

lit  concerning  these  lads,  they  baith  left  the  country,  and,  as  I 

k,  in  some  ill  blude  wi'  ane  another,  and  now  the  auldest  and  the 

cest  of  the  twa  came  back  again  about  a  fortnight  sin'  syne,  and 

been  my  guest  ever  since." 

A  weel,  and  I  trust  he  is  not  at  his  auld  tricks  again,  goodwife  ?  " 

ivered  the  Clerk.     "  I  havena  sae  muckle  to  say  either  wi*  the 

Sheriff  or  the  Bench  of  Justices  as  I  used  to  hae,  Mrs  Dods — 
the  Procurator-fiscal  is  very  severe  on  poaching,  being  borne  out 
he  new  Association — few  oi  our  auld  friends  of  the  Killnakelty 
able  to  come  to  the  sessions  now,  Mrs  Dods." 
The  waur  for  the  country,  Mr  Bindloose,"  replied  the  old  lady — 
ey  were  decent,  considerate  men,  that  didna  plague  a  puir  herd 
ant  muckle  about  a  moorfowl  or  a  mawkin,  unless  he  turned  com- 
1  fowler — Sir  Robert  Ringhorse  used  to  say,  the  herd  lads  shot  as 
ly  gleds  and  pyots  as  they  did  game. — But  new  lords  new  laws — 
thing  but  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  game  no  a  feather  the 
itier.  If  I  wad  hae  a  brace  or  twa  of  birds  in  the  house,  as  every 
y  looks  for  them  after  the  twelfth— I  ken  what  they  are  like  to 
i  me— And  what  for  no  ? — risk  maun  be  paid  for. — There  is  John 
tier  himsell,  that  has  keepit  the  muir-side  thirty  year,  in  spite  of 
iie  lairds  in  the  country,  shoots,  he  tells  me,  nowadays,  as  if  he 
a  rape  about  his  neck." 

It  wasna  about  ony  game  business,  then,  that  you  wanted  advice  ? " 
I  Bindloose,  who,  though  somewhat  of  a  digresser  himself,  made 
e  allowance  for  the  excursions  of  others  from  the  subject  in  hand. 
Indeed  is  it  no,  Mr  Bindloose,''  said  Meg ;  "  but  it  is  e'en  about 
i  unhappy  callant  that  I  spoke  to  you  about. — Ye  maun  ken  I 
e  cleiket  a  particular  fancy  to  this  lad,  Francis  Tirl — a  fancy  that 
les  surprises  my  very  sell,  Mr  Bindloose,  only  that  there  is  nae  sin 
t. 

iNone — none  in  the  world,  Mrs  Dods,"  said  the  lawyer,  thinkin|f 
he  same  time  within  his  ovm  mind,  "  Oho !  the  mist  begins  to 
ir  up — the  young  poacher  has  hit  the  mark,  I  see — winged  the 
barren  grey  hen ! — ay,  ay, — a  marriage-contract,  no  doubt — but  I 
m  gie  her  line. — Ye  are  a  wise  woman,  Mrs  Dods,"  he  continued 
id,  "  and  can  doubtless  consider  the  chances  and  the  changes  of 
pan  affairs.'' 

j  But  I  could  never  have  considered  what  has  befallen  this  puir  lad, 
jBindloose,"  said  Mrs  Dods,  "  through  the  mahce  of  wicked  men. 
fe  hved,  then,  at  the  Cleikum,  as  I  tell  you,  for  mair  than  a  fort- 
it,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  on  a  lea-rig— a  decenter  lad  never  came 
lin  my  door—ate  and  drank  aneugh  for  the  gude  of  the  house, 

nae  mare  than  was  for  his  ain  gude,  whether  of  body  or  soul — 
-red  his  bills  ilka  Saturday  at  e'en,  as  regularly  as  Saturday  came 
lid." 

An  admirable  customer,  no  doubt,  Mrs  Dods,"  said  the  lawyer. 
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"  Never  was  the  like  of  him  for  that  matter,"  answered  the  ho: 
dame.  "  But  to  see  the  malice  of  men ! — Some  of  thae  landlou 
and  gill-flirts  down  at  the  filthy  puddle  yonder,  that  they  ca'  the  W 
had  heard  of  this  puir  lad,  and  the  bits^  of  pictures  that  he  ir 
fashion  of  drawing,  ^nd  they  maun  cuitle  him  awa  doun  to  the  ho 
where  mony  a  bonny  story  they  had  decked,  Mr  Bindloose,  baiti 
MrTirlandofmysell." 

"A  Commissary  Court  business,"  said  the  writer,  going  off  a^ 
upon  a  false  scent.  "  I  shall  trim  their  jackets  for  them,  Mrs  D 
if  you  can  but  bring  tight  evidence  of  the  facts — I  will  soon  bring  t 
to  fine  and  palinode— I  will  make  them  repent  meddling  with  3 
good  name." 

"  My  gude  name !  What  the  sorrow  is  the  matter  wi'  my  na 
Mr  Bindioose?"  said  the  irritable  client.  "I  think  ye  hae  beei 
the  wee  cappie  this  morning,  for  as  early  as'it  is— My  gude  name ! 
onybody  touched  my  gude  name,  I  would  neither  fash  council 
commissary— I  wad  be  down  amang  them,  like  a  jer-falcon  aman 
wheen  wild-geese,  and  the  best  amang  them  that  dared  to  say  ( 
thing  of  Meg  Dods  but^what  was  honest  and  civil,  I  wad  sune  se 
her  cockernonnie  was  made  of  her  ain  hair  or  other  folk's.  My  g 
name,  indeed  \" 

"  Weel,  weel,  Mrs  Dods,  I  was  mista'en,  that's  a',"  said  the  wri 
"  I  was  mista'en ;  and  I  dare  to  say  you  would  baud  your  ain  wi'  y 
neighbours  as  weel  as  ony  woman  in  the  land — But  let  us  hear  1 
what  the  grief  is,  in  one  word." 

"  In  one  word,  then,  Clerk  Bindloose,  it  is  little  short  of— murd 
said  Meg  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  the  very  utterance  of  the  word  stari 
her. 

"  Murder !  murder,  Mrs  Dods  ? — it  cannot  be — there  is  not  a  yi 
of  it  in  the  Sherifi'^office— the  Procurator-fiscal  kens  nothing  of  : 
there  could  not  be  murder  in  the  country,  and  me  not  hear  of  it- 
God's  sake,  take  heed  what  you  say,  woman,  and  dinna  get  your 
into  trouble." 

"  Mr  Bindloose,  I  can  but  speak  according  to  my  lights,"  said  ] 
Dods ;  "  you  are  in  a  sense  a  judge  in  Israel,  at  least  you  are  one 
the  scribes  having  authority — and  I  tell  you,  with  a  wae  and  bii 
heart,  that  this  puir  callant  of  mine  that  was  lodging  in  my  house 
been  murdered  or  kidnapped  awa  amang  thae  banditti  folk  dowi| 
the  New  Waal ;  and  I'll  have  the  law  put  in  force  against  them,  i 
should  cost  me  a  hundred  pounds." 

The  Clerk  stood  much  astonished  at  the  nature  of  Meg's  accusat: 
and  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  seemed  disposed  to  insist  upor 

*'  I  have  this  comfort,"  she  continued,  "  that  whatever  has  h 

Eened,  it  has  been  by  no  fault  of  mine,  Mr  Bindloose ;  for  weel  I  > 
efore  that  bloodthirsty  auld  half-pay  Philistine,  MacTurk,  got 
speech  of  him,  I  clawed  his  cantle  to  some  purpose  with  my  heai 
besom. — But  the  poor  simple  bairn  himsell,  that  had  nae  mair  kn 
ledge  of  the  wickedness  of  human  nature  than  a  calf  has  of  a  flesh 
gulley,  he  threepit  to  see  the  auld  hardened  bloodshedder,  and  trys 
wi'  him  to  meet  wi'  some  of  the  gang  at  an  hour  certain  the  neist  ( 
and  awa  he  gaed  to  keep  tryst,  but  since  that  hour  naebody  ever 
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een  on  him. — And  the  mansworn  villains  now  want  to  put  a  dis- 
ce  on  him,  and  say  that  he  fled  the  cbuntry  rather  than  face  them! 
likely  story — fled  the  country  for  them  ! — and  leave  his  bill  un- 
led — him  that  was  sae  reg-ular — and  his  portmantle  and  his  fish- 
-rod,  and  the  pencils  and  pictures  he  held  sic  a  wark  about !— It's 
faithful  belief,  Mr  Bindloose — and  ye  may  trust  me  or  no  as  ye 
— that  he  had  some  foul  play  between  the  Cleikum  and  the  Buck- 
ie. I  have  thoug"ht  it,  and  I  have  dreamed  it,  and  I  will  be  at  the 
:om  of  it,  or  my  name  is  not  Meg"  Dods,  and  that  I  wad  have  them 
)  reckon  on. — Ay,  ay,  that's  right,  Mr  Bindloose,  tak  out  your  pen 
inkhorn,  and  let  us  set  about  it  to  purpose." 
nth  considerable  difficulty,  and  at  the  expense  of  much  cross- 
mination,  Mr  Bindloose  extracted  from  his  client  a  detailed  ac- 
nt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  company  at  the  Well  towards  Tyrrel, 
ar  as  they  were  known  to,  or  suspected  by  Meg",  making  notes, 
he  examination  proceeded,  of  what  appeared  to  be  matter  of  con- 
lence.  After  a  moment's  consideration,  he  asked  the  dame  the 
f  natural  question,  how  she  came  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
al  fact,  that  a  hostile  appointment  was  made  between  Captain 
sTurk  and  her  lodger,  when,  according  to  her  own  account,  it 
made  intra  parietes^  and  remotis  testibus  ? 
Ay,  but  we  victuallers  ken  weel  aneugh  what  goes  on  in  our  ain 
ses,"  said  Meg—"  And  what  for  no  ? — If  ye  maun  ken  a'  about  it, 
en  listened  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door." 
And  do  you  say  you  heard  them  settle  an  appointment  for  a  duel? " 
I  the  Clerk ;  "  and  did  you  no  take  ony  measures  to  hinder  mis- 
jf,  Mrs  Dods,  having  such  a  respect  for  this  lad  as  you  say  you 
e,  Mrs  Dods  ?— I  really  wadna  have  looked  for  the  like  o'  this  at 
r  hands." 

In  truth,  Mr  Bindloose,"  said  Meg",  putting  her  apron  to  her  eyes, 
id  that's  what  vexes  me  mair  than  a'  the  rest,  and  ye  needna  say 
ikle  to  ane  whose  heart  is  e'en  the  sairer  that  she  has  been  a 
Light  to  blame.  But  there  has  been  mony  a  challenge,  as  they  ca' 
)assed  in  my  house  when  thae  daft  lads  of  the  Wildfire  Club  and 
Helter-Skelter  were  upon  their  rambles ;  and  they  had  aye  sense 
ugh  to  make  it  up  without  fighting*,  sae  that  I  really  did  not  ap- 
hend  ony  thing  like  mischief.— And  ye  maun  think,  moreover,  Mr 
dloose,  that  it  would  have  been  an  unco  thing  if  a  guest,  in  a  decent 
I  creditable  public  like  mine,  was  to  have  cried  coward  before  ony 
hae  land-louping  blackguards  that  live  down  at  the  hottle  yonder." 
That  is  to  say,  Mrs  Dods,  you  were  desirous  your  guest  should 
it  for  the  honour  of  your  house,"  said  Bindloose. 
What  for  no,  Mr  Bindloose  ?—Isna  that  kind  of  fray  aye  about 
iour  ?  and  what  for  should  the  honour  of  a  substantial,  four-nooked, 
ited  house  of  three  stories,  no  be  foughten  for,  as  weel  as  the  credit 
)ny  of  these  feckless  callants  that  make  such  a  fray  about  their  re- 
ation  ?—I  promise  you  my  house,  the  Cleikum,  stood  in  the  Auld 
Nn  of  St  Ronan's  before  they  were  born,  and  it  will  stand  there 
'^  tl^ey  are  hanged,  as  I  trust  some  of  them  are  like  to  be." 
Well,  but  perhaps  your  lodger  had  less  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
ise,  and  has  quietly  taken  himself  out  of  harm's  way,"  said  Mr 
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Bindloose ;  "  for  if  I  understand  your  story,  this  meeting  never  toe 
place." 

"  Have  less  zeal ! "  feaid  Meg*,  determined  to  be  pleased  with,  no  su 
position  of  her  lawyer,  "Mr  Bindloose,  ye  little  ken  him— I  wish  ^ 
had  seen  him  when  he  was  an^ry !— I  dared  hardly  face  him  myse 
and  there  are  no  mony  folk  that  I  am  feared  for— meeting' !  thei 
was  nae  meeting-,  I  trow— they  never  dared  to  meet  him  fairly— bi 
I  am  sure  waur  came  of  it  than  ever  would  have  come  of  a  meeting 
for  Anthony  heard  twa  shots  g-an^  ofi  as  he  was  watering"  the  au 
nai^  down  at  the  burn,  and  that  is  not  far  frae  the  footpath  that  lea( 
to  the  Buck-stane.  I  was  ang-ry^  at  him  for  no  making"  on  to  see  whi 
the  matter  was,  but  he  thoug-ht  it  was  auld  Pirner  out  wi'  the  doub 
barrel,  and  he  wasna  keen  of  making*  himself  a  witness,  in  case  1 
suld  have  been  caa'd  on  in  the  Poaching  Court." 

"  Well,"  said  the  SherifF-clerk,  "  and  I  daresay  he  did  hear  a  poach( 
fire  a  couple  of  shots— nothing-  more  likely.  Believe  me,  Mrs  Dod 
your  guest  had  no  fancy  for  the  party  Captain  MacTurk  invited  hii 
to— and  being  a  quiet  sort  of  man,  he  has  just  walked  away  to  h 
own  home,  if  he  has  one— I  am  really  sorry  you  have  given  yourse 
the  trouble  of  this  long  journey  about  so  simple  a  matter." 

Mrs  Dods  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  in  a  ver 
sullen  and  discontented  posture,  and  when  she  spoke,  it  was  in  a  ton 
of  corresponding  displeasure. 

"  Aweel— aweel— live  and  learn,  they  say— I  thought  I  had  a  frien 
in  you,  Mr  Bindloose— I  am  sure  I  aye  took  your  part  when  fol 
miscaa'd  ye,  and  said  ye  were  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  and  littl 
better  than  an  auld  sneck-drawing  loon,  Mr  Bindloose.— And  ye  hav 
aye  keepit  my  penny  of  money,  though,  nae  doubt.  Tarn  Turnpemi 
lives  nearer  me,  and  they  say  he  allows  half  a  per  cent  mair  than  y 
do  if  the  siller  lies,  and  mine  is  but  seldom  steered." 

"But  ye  have  not  the  Bank's  security,  madam,"  said  Mr  Bindloos( 
reddening.  "I  say  harm  of  nae  man's  credit— ill  would  it  beseer 
me— but  there  is  a  difference  between  Tarn  Turnpenny  and  the  Bani 
I  trow." 

"  Weel,  weel.  Bank  here  Bank  there,  I  thought  I  had  a  friend  in  you 
Mr  Bindloose ;  and  here  am  I,  come  from  my  ain  house  all  the  wa 
to  yours  for  sma'  comfort,  I  think." 

"  My  stars,  madam,"  said  the  perplexed  scribe,  "  what  would  voi 
have  me  to  do  in  such  a  blind  story  as  yours,  Mrs  Dods  ?— Be  a  though 
reasonable— consider  that  there  is  no  Corpus  delicti''' 

'I  Corpus  delicti  ?  and  what's  that?  "  said  Meg ;  "  something  to b( 
paid  for,  nae  doubt,  for  your  hard  words  a'  end  in  that— And  wlia 
for  suld  I  no  have  a  Corpus  delicti,  or  a  Habeas  Corpus,  or  ony  otlie: 
Corpus  that  I  like,  sae  lang  as  I  am  willing  to  lick  and  lay  down  ih 
ready  siller  ?  " 

"Lord  help  and  pardon  us,  Mrs  Dods,"  said  the  distressed  agent 
"ye  mistake  the  matter  a'  thegether !  When  I  say  there  is  no  Corpui 
delicti,  I  mean  to  say  there  is  no  proof  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted." ^ 

1  For  example,  a  man  cannot  be  tried  for  murder  merely  in  the  case  of  the  non-ap 
pearance  qf  ai^  ipdjvidual  \  there  must  be  poof  that  the  party  has  been  murdered. 
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^  And  does  the  man  say  that  murder  is  not  a  crime,  then?''  an- 
sred  Meg",  who  had  taken  her  own  view  of  the  subject  far  too 
ongly  to  be  converted  to  any  other—"  Weel  I  wot  it 's  a  crinie, 
th  by  the  law  of  God  and  man,  and  mony  a  pretty  man  has  been 
apped  for  it." 

^  I  ken  all  that  very  weel,"  answered  the  writer ;  "  but,  my  stars, 
s  Dods,  there  is  nae  evidence  of  murder  in  this  case — nae  proof 
]>t  a  man  has  been  slain — nae  production  of  his  dead  body — and  that 
vhat  we  call  the  Corpus  delicti." 

^  Weel,  than,  the  deil  lick  it  out  of  ye,"  said  Meg",  rising*  in  wrath, 
)r  I  will  awa  hame  a^ain ;  and  as  for  the  puir  lad's  body,  I'll  hae 
und,  if  it  cost  me  turning*  the  earth  for  three  miles  round  wi'  pick 
i  shool— if  it  were  but  to  give  the  puir  bairn  Christian  burial,  and 
bring"  punishment  on  MacTurk  and  the  murdering*  crew  at  the 
lal,  and  to  shame  an  auld  doited  fule  like  yourself,  John  Bindloose." 
*  She  rose  in  wrath  to  call  her  vehicle ;  but  it  was  neither  the  in- 
est  nor  the  intention  of  the  writer  that  his  customer  and  he  should 
•t  on  such  indifferent  terms.  He  implored  her  patience,  and  re- 
aded  her  that  the  horses,  poor  thing's,  had  just  come  off  their  stage 
Ln  argument  which  sounded  irresistible  in  the  ears  of  the  old  she- 
jlican,  in  whose  early  education  due  care  of  the  post-cattle  mingled 
,n  the  most  sacred  duties.  ^  She  therefore  resumed  her  seat  again 
a.  sullen  mood,  and  Mr  Bindloose  was  cudgelling  his  brains  for 
ae  argument  which  might  bring  the  old  lady  to  reason,  when  his 
ention  was  drawn  by  a  noise  in  the  passage. 


CHAPTER   XT. 

A  PRAISER  OF  PAST  TIMES. 

—  Now  your  traveller, 

He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess. 

Kiitff  John. 

Che  noise  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  last  chapter  to  have  disturbed 
'  Bindloose,  was  the  rapping  of  one,  as  in  haste  and  impatience,  at 
i  Bank-office  door,  which  office  was  an  apartment  of  the  Banker's 
ise,  on  the  left  hand  of  his  passage,  as  the  parlour  in  which  he  had 
;eived  Mrs  Dods  was  upon  the  right. 

.n  general  this  office  was  patent  to  all  having  business  there ;  but 
present,  whatever  might  be  the  hurry  of  the  party  who  knocked, 
I  clerks  within  the  office  could  not  admit  him,  being  themselves 
de  prisoners  by  the  prudent  jealousy  of  Mr  Bindloose,  to  prevent 
im  from  listening  to  his  consultation  with  Mrs  Dods.  They  there- 
e  answered  the  angry  and  impatient  knocking  of  the  stranger 
y  with  stifled  giggling  from  within,  finding  it  no  doubt  an  excel- 
t  joke,  that  their  master's  precaution  was  thus  interfering  with 
;ir  own  discharge  of  duty. 
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With  one  or  two  hearty  curses  upon  them  as  the  regular  plagi 
of  his  life,  Mr  Bindloose  darted  into  the  passage,  and  admitted  t 
stranger  into  his  official  apartment.  The  doors,  both  of  the  paiio 
and  office  remaining  open,  the  ears  of  Luckie  Dods  (experienced, 
the  reader  knows,  in  collecting  intelligence)  could  partly  overhe 
what  passed.  The  conversation  seemed  to  regard  a  cash  transacti 
of  some  importance,  as  Meg  became  aware  when  the  stranger  rais 
a  voice  which  was  naturally  sharp  and  high,  as  he  did  when  utterii 
the  following  words,  towards  the  close  of  a  conversation  which  h 
lasted  about  five  minutes — "  Premium  ? — Not  a  pice,  sir — not  a  com 
— not  a  farthing — premium  for  a  Bank  of  England  bill  ?  d'ye  take  r 
for  a  fool,  sir  ? — do  not  I  know  that  you  call  forty  days  par  when  y 
give  remittances  to  London  ?" 

Mr  Bindloose  was  here  heard  to  mutter  something  indistinct 
about  the  custom  of  the  trade. 

'^Custom!"  retorted  the  stranger,  "no  such  thing — damn'd  h 
custom  if  it  is'one — don't  tell  me  of  customs — 'Sbodikins,  man,  I  kno 
the  rate  of  exchange  all  over  the  world,  and  have  drawn  bills  fro 
Timbuctoo— My  friends  in  the  Strand  filed  it  along  with  Bruce's  fro 
Gondar — talk  to  me  of  premium  on  a  Bank  of  England  post-bill  !- 
What  d'ye  look  at  the  bill  for?— D'ye  think  it  doubtful?— I  pf 
change  it." 

"  By  no  means  necessary,"  answered  Bindloose,  "  the  bill  is  qui: 
right ;  but  it  is  usual  to  indorse,  sir." 

^'Certainlv — reach  me  a  pen — d'ye  think  I  can  write  with  n 
rattan?— What  sort  of  ink  is  this?— yellow  as  curry  sauce — nev( 
mind— there  is  my  name — Peregrine  Touchwood — I  got  it  from  tl 
Willoughbies,  my  Christian  name— Have  I  my  full  change  here?'' 

''  Your  full  change,  sir,"  answered  Bindloose. 

"Why,  you  should  give  me  a  premium,  friend,  instead  of  me  givin 
you  one.'' 

"  It  is  out  of  our  way,  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  banker,  "  quil 
out  of  our  way— but  if  you  would  step  into  the  parlour  and  take 
cup  of  tea " 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  the  stranger,  his  voice  sounding  more  distinct] 
as"  (talking  all  the  while,  and  ushered  along  by  Mr  Bindloose)  he  le; 
tlie  office,  and  moved  towards  the  parlour,  "  a  cup  of  tea  were  n 
such  bad  thing,  if  one  could  come  by  it  genuine — but  as  for  yoi 

premium "    So  saying,  he  entered  the  parlour  and  made  his  bo^ 

to  Mrs  Dods,  who,  seeing  what  she  called  a  decent,  purpose-lik 
body,  and  aware  that  his  pocket  was  replenished  with  English  an 
Scottish  paper  currency,  returned  the  compliment  with  her  bes 
curtsy. 

Mr  Touchwood,  when  surveyed  more  at  leisure,  was  a  short,  stou 
active  man,  who,  though  sixty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  retained  i 
his  sinews  and  frame  the  elasticity  of  an  earlier  period.  His  com: 
tenance  expressed  self-confidence,  and  something  like  a  contempt  fc 
those  who  had  neither  seen  nor  endured  so  much  as  he  had  himsel 
His  short  black  hair  was  mingled  with  grey,  but  not  entirely  whitene 
by  it.  His  eyes  were  jet-black,  deep-set,  small,  and  sparkling,  an 
contributed,  with  a  short  turned-up  nose,  to  express  an  irritable  au 
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Dleric  habit.  His  complexion  was  burnt  to  a  brick-colour  by  the 
issitudes  of  climate  to  which  it  had  been  subjected ;  and  his  face, 
ich,  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two,  seemed  hale  and  smooth, 
peared,  when  closely  examined,  to  be  seamed  with  a  million  of 
inkles,  crossing*  each  other  in  every  direction  possible,  but  as  fine 
if  drawn  by  the  point  of  a  very  small  needle.^  His  dress  was  a 
:e  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  half-boots  remarkably  well  blacked,  and 
ilk  handkerchief  tied  with  military  precision.  The  only  antiquated 
•t  of  his  dress  was  a  cocked  hat  of  equilateral  dimensions,  in  the 
;ton-hole  of  which  he  wore  a  very  small  cockade.  Mrs  Dods, 
iustomed  to  judg-e  of  persons  by  their  first  appearance,  said  that, 
the  three  steps  which  he  made  from  the  door  to  the  tea-table,  she 
ognised,  without  the  possibility  of  mistake,  the  gait  of  a  person 

0  was  well  to  pass  in  the  world ;  ''  and  that,"  she  added  with  a 
ik,  "is  what  we  victuallers  are  seldom  deceived  in.  If  a  gold- 
ed  waistcoat  has  an  empty  pouch,  the  plain  swan's-down  will  be 

brawer  of  the  twa." 

'A  drizzling"  morning,  good  madam,"  said  Mr  Touchwood,  as  with 
iew  of  sounding  what  sort  of  company  he  had  got  into. 
'  A  fine  saft  morning  for  the  crap,  sir,"  answered  Mrs  Dods,  with 
lal  solemnity. 

Right,  my  good  madam;  soft  is  the  very  word,  though  it  has 
n  some  time  since  I  heard  it.  I  have  cast  a  double  hank  about 
round  world  since  I  last  heard  of  a  soft  ^  morning." 
'  You  will  be  from  these  parts,  then  ? "  said  the  writer,  ingeni- 
ly  putting  a  case,  which,  he  hoped,  would  induce  the  stranger  to 
(lain  himself.  "  And  yet,  sir,  he  added,"  after  a  pause,  "  I  was 
iking  that  Touchwood  is  not  a  Scottish  name,  at  least  that  I 

1  of." 

Scottish  name?— no,"  replied  the  traveller;  "but  a  man  may 
e  been  in  these  parts  before  without  being  a  native — or,  being  a 
ive,  he  may  have  had  some  reason  to  change  his  name — there  are 
iiy  reasons  why  men  change  their  names." 
Certainly,  and  some  of  them  very  good  ones,"  said  the  lawyer ; 
1  in  the  common  case  of  an  heir  of  entail,  where  deed  of  provision 
'.  tailzie  is  maist  ordinarily  implemented  by  taking  up  name  and 
is." 

Ay,  or  in  the  case  of  a  man  having  made  the  country  too  hot  for 
I  under  his  ov/n  proper  appellative,"  said  Mr  Touchwood. 
That  is  a  supposition,  sir,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  which  it  would 
)ecome  me  to  put. — But  at  any  rate,  if  you  knew  this  country 
nerly,  ye  cannot  but  be  marvellously  pleased  with  the  change  we 
e  been  making  since  the  American  war,— hill-sides  bearing  clover 
ead  of  heather, — rents  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled — the  auld 
kie  dungeons  pulled  down,  and  gentlemen  living  in  as  good 
ses  as  you  will  see  anywhere  in  England." 
Much  good  may  it  do  them  for  a  pack  of  fools ! "  replied  Mr 
ichwood,  hastily. 
You  do  not  seem  much  delighted  with  our  improvements,  sir," 

This  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  countenance  of  the  celebrated  Cossack  leader  Platoff. 
^n  epithet  which  expresses,  in  Scotland,  what  the  barometer  culls  rain^. 
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said  the  banker,  astonished  to  hear  a  dissentient  voice  where  he  cot 
ceived  all  men  unanimous. 

"  Pleased ! "  answered  the  stranger — "  Yes,  as  much  pleased  as 
am  with  the  devil,  who,  I  believe,  set  many  of  them  agoing-.  Y 
have  got  an  idea  that  everything  must  be  changed — Unstable  a 
water,  ye  shall  not  excel— I  tell  ye,  there  have  been  more  changes  i 
this  poor  nook  of  yours  within  the  last  forty  years,  than  in  the  gre^ 
empires  of  the  East  for  the  space  of  four  thousand,  for  what 
know." 

"  And  why  not,"  replied  Bindloose,  "  if  they  be  changes  for  th 
better?" 

"But  they  are  not  for  the  better,"  replied  Mr  Touchwood,  eagerlj 
"  I  left  your  peasantry  as  poor  as  rats  indeed,  but  honest  and  indus 
trious,  enduring  their  lot  in  this  world  with  firmness,  and  lookin] 
forward  to  the  next  with  hope — Now  they  are  mere  eye-servants- 
looking  at  their  watches,  forsooth,  every  ten  minutes,  lest  they  shoul 
work  for  their  master  half  an  instant  after  loosing-time — And  tlier 
instead  of  studying  the  Bible  on  the  work  days,  to  kittle  the  clergj 
man  with  doubtful  points  of  controversy  on  the  Sabbath,  they  glea: 
all  their  theology  from  Tom  Paine  and  Voltaire." 

"  Weel  I  wot  the  gentleman  speaks  truth,"  said  Mrs  Dods.  " 
fand  a  bundle  of  their  bawbee  blasphemies  in  my  ain  kitchen — Bu 
I  trow  I  made  a  clean  house  of  the  packman  loon  that  brought  them 
— No  content  wi'  turning  the  tawpies'  heads  wi'  ballants,  and  drivini 
them  daft  wi'  ribands,  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  precious  souls,  and  gi 
them  the  deevil's  ware,  that  I  suld  say  sae,  in  exchange  for  the  sille 
that  suld  support  their  puir  father  that's  aff  wark  and  bedridden ! " 

"Father!  madam,"  said  the  stranger;  'Hhey  think  no  more  o 
their  father  than  Regan  or  Goneril." 

"  In  gude  troth,  ye  have  skeel  of  our  sect,  sir,"  replied  the  dame 
"  they  are  gomerils,  every  one  of  them — I  tell  them  sae  every  hou; 
of  the  day,T)ut  catch  them  profiting  by  the  doctrine." 

"  And  then  the  brutes  are  turned  mercenary,  madam,"  said  M 
Touchwood.  "  I  remember  when  a  Scottishman  would  have  scorne( 
to  touch  a  shilling  that  he  had  not  earned,  and  yet  was  as  ready  t( 
help  a  stranger  as  an  Arab  of  the  desert.  And  now  I  did  but  dro] 
my  cane  the  other  day  as  I  was  riding — a  fellow  who  was  working  a 
the  hedge  made  three  steps  to  lift  it — I  thanked  him,  and  my  frienc 
threw  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  *  damned  my  thanks,  if  that  were  all 
— Saint  Giles  could  not  have  excelled  him." 

"Weel,  weel,"  said  the  banker,  "that  may  be  a'  as  you  say,  sir 
and  nae  doubt  wealth  makes  wit  waver,  but  the  country's  wealthy 
that  cannot  be  denied,  and  wealth,  sir,  ye  ken " 

"I  know  wealth  makes  itself  wings,"  answered  the  cynical  stranger 
"  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  we  have  it  even  now.  You  make  a  grea 
show,  indeed,  with  building  and  cultivation ;  but  stock  is  not  capital 
any  more  than  the  fat  of  a  corpulent  man  is  health  or  strength." 

"Surely,  Mr  Touchwood,"  said  Bindloose,  "who  felt  his  owr 
account  in  the  modern  improvements,  "  a  set  of  landlords,  living  lik( 
lairds  in  good  earnest,  and  tenants  with  better  housekeeping  thai 
the  lairds  used  to  have,  and  facing  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  as  ] 
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uld  face  my  breakfast— if  these  are  not  sig-ns  of  wealth,  I  do  not 
)w  where  to  seek  for  them/' 

'  They  are  signs  of  folly,  sir,"  replied  Touchwood ;  "  folly  that  is 
>r,  and  renders  itself  poorer  by  desiring  to  be  thought  rich ;  and 
V  they  come  by  the  means  they  are  so  ostentatious  of,  you,  who 
a  banker,  perhaps  can  tell  me  better  than  I  can  guess." 
'  There  is  maybe  an  accommodation  bill  discounted  now  and  then, 
Touchwood ;  but  men  must  have  accommodation,  or  the  world 
iild  stand  still — accommodation  is  the  grease  that  makes  the  wheels 

'  Ay,  makes  them  go  down  hill  to  the  devil,"  answered  Touchwood, 
left  you  bothered  about  one  Air  bank,  but  the  whole  country  is  an 
'  bank  now,  I  think — And  who  is  to  pay  the  piper? — But  it  is  all 
\ — I  will  see  little  more  of  it — it  is  a  perfect  Babel,  and  would  turn 

head  of  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life  with  people  who  love  sit- 
»•  better  than  running,  silence  better  than  speaking,  who  never  eat 

when  they  are  hungry,  never  drink  but  when  thirsty,  never  laugh 
hout  a  jest,  and  never  speak  but  when  they  have  something  to  say. 
t  here,  it  is  all  run,  ride,  and  drive— froth,  foam,  and  flippancy — 
steadiness — no  character." 
I'll  lay  the  burden  of  my  life,"  said  Dame  Dods,  looking  towards 

friend  Bindloose,  "that  the  gentleman  has  been  at  the  new  Spaw- 
d  yonder." 

'  Spaw  do  you  call  it,  madam  ?— if  you  mean  the  new  establish- 
nt  that  has  been  spawned  down  yonder  at  St  Eonan's,  it  is  the 
y  fountain-head  of  folly  and  coxcombry — a  Babel  for  noise,  and  a 
nity-fair  for  nonsense — no  well  in  your  swamps  tenanted  by  such 
onceited  colony  of  clamorous  frogs." 

'Sir,  sir! "  exclaimed  Dame  Dods,  delighted  with  the  unqualified 
tence  passed  upon  her  fashionable  rivals,  and  eager  to  testify  her 
pect  for  the  judicious  stranger  who  had  pronounced  it, — "will  you 
me  have  the  pleasure  of  pouring  you  out  a  dish  of  tea  ?"  And  so 
ing,  she  took  bustling  possession  of  the  administration  which  had 
lerto  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Bindloose  himself.     "  I  hope  it 

0  your  taste,  sir,"  she  continued,  when  the  traveller  had  accepted 
courtesy,  with  the  grateful  acknowledgment,  which  men  addicted 

!>peak  a  great  deal  usually  show  to  a  willing  auditor. 

1  It  ir  as  good  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect,  ma'am,"  answered 
I  Touchwood  ;  "  not  quite  like  what  I  have  drunk  at  Canton  with 
jFong  Qua;  but  the  Celestial  Empire  does  not  send  its  best  tea 
ILeadenhall  Street,  nor  does  Leadenhall  Street  send  its  best  to 
jrchthorn." 

I  That  may  be  very  true,  sir,"  replied  the  dame;  "but  I  will  ven- 
|3  to  say  that  Mr  Bindloose's  tea  is  muckle  better  than  you  had  at 
I  Spaw- Waal  yonder." 

I  Tea,  madam  !^ — I  saw  none — Ash  leaves  and  black-thorn  leaves 
re  brought  in  in  painted  canisters,  and  handed  about  by  powder- 
ikeys  in  livery,  and  consumed  by  those  who  liked  it,  amidst  the 
ttering  of  parrots  and  the  squalling  of  kittens.  I  longed  for  the 
s  of  the  Spectator,  when  I  might  have  laid  my  penny  on  the  bar, 
i|  retired  without  ceremony— But  no— this  blessed  decoction  was 
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circulated  under  the  auspices  of  some  half-crazed  blue-stocking  o 
other,  and  we  were  saddled  with  all  the  formality  of  an  enter tainmem 
for  this  miserable  allowance  of  a  cockle-shell  full  of  cat-lap  per  head. 

*'  Weel,  sir/'  answered  Dame  Dods,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  it  ha 
been  my  luck  to  have  served  you  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  which  our  folk 
have  kept  for  these  twa  g-enerations,  I  canna  pretend  to  say  ye  shouL 
have  had  such  tea  as  ye  have  been  used  to  in  foreign  parts'  where  i 
grows,  but  the  best  I  had  I  wad  have  gi'en  it  to  a  gentleman  of  you 
appearance,  and  I  never  charged  mair  than  a  sixpence  in  all  my  time 
and  my  father's  before  me" 

"I  wish  I  had  known  the  old  Inn  was  still  standing,  madam,"  sai( 
the  traveller;  "  I  should  certainly  have  been  your  guest,  and  sent  dowi 
for  the  water  every  morning — the  doctors  insist  I  must  use  Chelteu 
ham,  or  some  substitute,  for  the  bile— though,  d— n  them,  I  believi 
it's  only  to  hide  their  own  ignorance.  And  I  thought  this  Spa\ 
would  have  been  the  least  evil  of  the  two ;  but  I  have  been  fair! 
overreached— one  might  as  well  live  in  the  inside  of  a  bell.  I  thinl 
young  St  Ronan's  must  be  mad,  to  have  established  such  a  Vanity 
fair  upon  his  father's  old  property." 

"Do  you  ken  this  St  Ronan's  that  now  is?"  inquired  the  dame. 

"By  report  only,"  said  Mr  Touchwood ;  "but  I  have  heard  of  thi 
family,  and  I  think  I  have  read  of  them  too  in  Scottish  history.  '. 
am  sorry  to  understand  they  are  lower  in  the  world  than  they  havi 
been.  This  young  man  does  not  seem  to  take  the  best  way  to  mem 
matters,  spending  his  time  among  gamblers  and  black-legs." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  so,''  said  honest  Meg  Cods,  whosi 
hereditary  respect  for  the  family  always  kept  her  from  joining  in  an; 
scandal  affecting  the  character  of  the  young  laird — "  My  forbears 
sir,  have  had  kindness  frae  his ;  and  although  maybe  he  may  hav( 
forgotten  all  about  it,  it  wad  ill  become  me  to  say  onything  of  hiii 
that  should  not  be  said  of  his  father's  son." 

Mr  Bindloose  had  not  the  same  motive  for  forbearance;  he  de 
claimed  against  Mowbray  as  a  thoughtless  dissipater  of  his  own  for 
tune  and  that  of  others.  "  I  have  some  reason  to  speak,"  he  said 
"  have  two  of  his  notes  for  £100  each,  which  I  discounted  out  o 
mere  kindness  and  respect  for  his  ancient  family,  and  which  he  thinki 
nae  mair  of  retiring  than  he  does  of  paying  the  national  debt--An( 
here  has  he  been  raking  every  shop  in  Marchthorn  to  fit  out  an  en 
tertainment  for  all  the  fine  folk  at  the  Well  yonder ;  and  tradesfoll 
are  obliged  to  take  his  acceptances  for  their  furnishings.  But  the,^ 
may  cash  his  bills  that  will ;  I  ken  ane  that  will  never  advance  a  baw 
bee  on  ony  paper  that  has  John  Mowbray  either  on  the  back  or  fron 
of  it.  He  had  mair  need  to  be  paying  the  debts  which  he  has  mad( 
already,'  than  making  new  anes,  that  he  may  feed  fules  and  flatterers.' 

"I  believe  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  preparations,  too,"  said  M; 
Touchwood,  "  for  the  entertainment  has  been  put  off,  as  I  heard,  ii 
consequence  of  Miss  Mowbray's  illness." 

"Ay,  ay,  puir  thing!"  said  Dame  Margaret  Dods;  "her  healtl 
has  been  unsettled  for  this  mony  a  day." 

"  Something  wrong  here,  they  tell  me,"  said  the  traveller,  pointini 
to  liis  own  forehead  significantly. 
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"  God  only  kens,"  replied  Mrs  Dods ;  "  but  I  rather  suspect  the 
art  than  the  head — the  puir  thhig  is  hurried  here  and  there,  and 
wn  to  the  Waal,  and  up  again,  and  nae  society  or  quiet  at  hame ; 
d  a'  thing"  ganging  this  unthrifty  gate— nae  wonder  she  is  no  that 
jel  settled." 

"  Well,"  replied  Touchwood,  "  she  is  worse  they  say  than  she  has 
en,  and  that  has  occasioned  the  party  at  Shaws-Castle  having  been 
[t  off.  Besides,  now  this  fine  young  lord  has  come  down  to  the 
ell,  undoubtedly  they  will  wait  her  recovery." 
"A  lord!"  ejaculated  the  astonished  Mrs  Dods;  "a  lord  come 
wn  to  the  Waal — they  will  be  neither  to  baud  nor  to  bind  now— 
ce  wud  and  ay  waur— a  lord ! — set  them  up  and  shute  them  for- 
ird— a  lord !— the  Lord  have  a  care  o'  us ! — a  lord  at  the  bottle— 
aister  Touchwood,  it 's  my  mind  he  will  only  prove  to  be  a  Lord  o' 
jssion." 

"Nay,  not  so,  my  good  lady,"  replied  the  traveller,  'Mie  is  an 
iglish  lord,  and,  as  they  say,  a  Lord  of  Parliament— but  some  folk 
etend  to  say  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  title." 

"  rU  warrant  is  there— a  dozen  of  them !  "  said  Meg,  with  alacrity 
for  she  could  by  no  means  endure  to  think  on  the  accumulation  of 
^nity  likely  to  accrue  to  the  rival  establishment,  from  its  becoming 
e  residence  of  an  actual  nobleman.  "Til  warrant  he'll  prove  a 
Lidlouping  lord  on  their  hand,  and  they  will  be  e'en  cheap  o'  the 
ss— And  he  has  come  down  out  of  order  it 's  like,  and  nae  doubt 
i  '11  no  be  lang  there  before  he  will  recover  his  health,  for  the  credit 
the  Spaw." 

"  Faith,  madam,  his  present  disorder  is  one  which  the  Spaw  will 
irdly  cure— he  is  shot  in  the  shoulder  with  a  pistol-bullet— a  rob- 
Ty  attempted,  it  seems — that  is  one  of  your  new  accomplishments 
-no  such  thing  happened  in  Scotland  in  my  time— men  would  have 
loner  expected  to  meet  with  the  phoenix  than  with  a  highwayman." 
"  And  where  did  this  happen,  if  you  please,  sir  ? "  asked  the  man 
■  bills. 

"  Somewhere  near  the  old  village,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "^nd,  if 
am  rightly  informed,  on  Wednesday  last." 

"  This  explains  your  twa  shots,  I  am  thinking,  Mrs  Dods,"  said 

[r  Bindloose  ;  "  your  groom  heard  them  on  the  Wednesday-^it  must 

ive  been  this  attack  on  the  stranger  nobleman." 

"Maybe  it  was,  and  maybe  it  was  not,"  said  Mrs  Dods ;  "but  I'll 

[e  gude  reason  before  I  give  up  my  ain  judgment  in  that  case.    I 

ad  like  to  ken  if  this  gentleman,"  she  added,  returning  to  the  sub- 

ct  from  which  Mr  Touchwood's  interesting  conversation  had  for  a 

w  minutes  diverted  her  thoughts,  "  has  heard  aught  of  Mr  Tirl  ? " 

"  If  you  mean  the  person  to  whom  this  paper  relates,'^  said  the 

ranger,  taking  a  printed  handbill  from  his -pocket,  "I  heard  of 

tie  else — the  whole  place  rang  of  him,  till  I  was  almost  as  sick  of 

yrrel  as  William  Rufus  was.      Some  idiotical  quarrel  which  he 

id  engaged  in,  and  which  he  had  not  fought  out,  as  their  wisdom 

ought  he  should  have  done,  was  the  principal  cause  of  censure. 

hat  is  another  folly  now,  which  has  gained  ground  among  you. 

ormerly,  two  old  proud  lairds,  or  cadets  of  good  family,  perhaps 
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quarrelled,  and  had  a  rencontre,  or  fou^-ht  a  duel  after  the  fashion  o 
their  old  Gothic  ancestors ;  but  men  who  had  no  grandfathers  neve 
dreamt  of  such  folly— And  here  the  folk  denounce  a  trumper 
dauber  of  canvass,  for  such  I  understand  to  be  this  hero's  occupa 
tion,  as  if  he  were  a  field-officer,  who  made  valour  his  profession 
and  who,  if  you  deprived  him  of  his  honour,  was  like  to  be  deprive( 
of  his  bread  at  the  same  time.— Ha,  ha,  ha !  it  reminds  one  of  Doi 
Quixote,  who  took  his  neighbour,  Samson  Carrasco,  for  a  knight 
errant."  ^ 

The  perusal  of  this  paper,  which  contained  the  notes  formerly  lai( 
before  the  reader,  containing*  the  statement  of  Sir  Bingo,  and  thi 
censure  which  the  company  at  the  Well  had  thought  fit  to  pass  upor 
his  affair  with  Mr  Tyrrel,  induced  Mr  Bindloose  to  say- to  Mrs  Dods 
with  as  little  exultation  on  the  superiority  of  his  own  iud^ment  as 
human  nature  would  permit,—. 

''Ye  see  now  that  1  was  right,  Mrs  Dods,  and  that  there  was  nae 
earthly  use  in  your  fashing  yoursell  wi'  this  lang  journey—The  la'i 
has  Hist  taen  the  bent,  rather  than  face  Sir  Bingo;  and  troth  ] 
think  him  the  wiser  of  the  twa  for  sae  doing— There  ye  hae  prinl 

Meg  answered  somewhat  sullenly,  « Ye  may  be  mistaken,  for  a 
that,  your  amsell,  for  as  wise  as  ye  are,  Mr  Bindloose ;  I  shall  hae 
that  matter  mair  strictly  inquired  into." 

n  P^^^  l^^  *^,  ^.  I'enewal  of  the  altercation  concerning-  the  probable 
fate  of  lyrrel,  m  the  course  of  which  the  stranger  was  induced  to 
take  some  interest  m  the  subject. 

At  length  Mrs  Dods,  receiving  no  countenance  from  the  experi- 
enced  lawyer,  for  the  hypothesis  she  had  formed,  rose,  in  something 
like  displeasure,  to  order  her  whiskey  to  be  prepared.  But  hostess 
as  she  was  herself,  when  m  her  own  dominions,  she  reckoned  with- 
out her  host  m  the  present  instance ;  for  the  hump-backed  postilion, 
as  absolute  in  his  department  as  Mrs  Dods  herself,  declared  that  the 
cattle  would  not  be  ht  for  the  road  these  two  hours  yet.  The  o^ood 
lady  was  therefore  obliged  to  await  his  pleasure,  bitterly  lamenting 
all  the  while  the  loss  which  a  house  of  public  entertainment  was  sure 
to  sustain  by  the  absence  of  the  landlord  or  landlady,  and  anticipat- 
mg  a  long  list  of  broken  dishes,  miscalculated  reckonings,  unar- 
ranged  chambers^. and  other  disasters,  which  she  was  to  Ixpect  at 
her  return.  Mr  Bindloose,  zealous  to  recover  the  regard  of  his  ffood 
friend  and  client,  which  he  had  in  some  degree  forfeited  by  contra- 
dicting her  on  a  fiivourite  subject,  did  not  choose  to  offer  the  un- 
pleasing,  though  obvious  topic  of  consolation,  that  an  unfrequented 
inn  is  little  exposed  to  the  accidents  she  apprehended.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  condoled  with  her  very  cordially,  and  went  so  far  as  to  hint, 
that  it  Mr  Touchwood  had  come  to  Marchthorn  with  post-horses,  as 
he  supposed  from  his  dress,  she  could  have  the  advantage  of  them  to 
return  with  more  despatch  to  St  Ronan's. 

I  am  not  sure,"  said  Mr  Touchwood,  suddenly,  *^but  I  may  return 
there  myself.  In  that  case  I  will  be  glad  to  set  this  good  lady  down, 
and  to  stay  a  few  days  at  her  house,  if  she  will  receive  me.-I  re- 
spect  a  womanlike  you,  ma'am,  who  pursues  the  occupation  of  your 
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;her— I  have  been  in  countries,  ma'am,  where  people  have  followed 
3  same  trade,  from  father  to  son,  for  thousands  of  years— And  I 
e  the  fashion — it  shows  a  steadiness  and  sobriety  of  character.'' 
Mrs  Dods  put  on  a  joyous  countenance  at  this  proposal,  protesting* 
it  all  should  be  done  in  her  power  to  make  things  agreeable ;  and 
lile  her  good  friend,  Mr  Bindloose,  expatiated  upon  the  comfort 
r  new  guest  would  experience  at  the  Cleikum,  she  silently  con- 
n plated  with  delight  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  dazzling 
umph,  by  carrying  off  a  creditable  customer  from  her  showy  and 
3cessful  rival  at  the  Well. 

''  I  shall  be  easily  accommodated,  ma'am,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  I 
ve  travelled  too  much  and  too  far  to  be  troublesome.  A  Spanish 
ata,  a  Persian  khan,  or  a  Turkish  caravanserail,  is  all  the  same  to 
5~only,  as  I  have  no  servant— indeed,  never  can  be  plagued  with 
e  of  these  idle  loiterers,— I  must  beg  you  will  send  to  the  Well  for 
)ottle  of  the  water  on  such  mornings  as  I  cannot  walk  there  my- 
f— I  find  it  is  really  of  some  service  to  me." 
Mrs  Dods  readily  promised  compliance  with  this  reasonable  re- 
est;  graciously  conceding",  that  there  "could  be  nae  ill  in  the 
,ter  itsell,  but  maybe  some  gude — it  was  only  the  New  Inn,  and 
3  daft  havrels  that  they  caa'd  the  Company,  that  she  misliked. 
Ik  had  a  jest  that  St  Ronan  dookit  the  Deevilin  the  Waal,- which 
rr*d  it  taste  aye  since  of  brimstone — but  she  dared  to  say  that  was 
papist  nonsense,  for  she  was  telFt  by  him  that  kend  weel,  and  that 
s  the  minister  himsell,  that  St  Ronan  was  nane  of  your  idolatrous 
)man  saunts,  but  a  Chaldee"  (meaning  probably  a  Culdee),  "  whilk 
<s  doubtless  a  very  different  story." 

Matters  being  thus  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties 
3  post-chaise  was  ordered,  and  speedily  appeared  at  the  door  of 
r  Bindloose's  mansion.  It  was  not  without  a  private  feeling  of 
uctance  that  honest  Meg"  mounted  the  step  of  a  vehicle,  on  the 
or  of  which  was  painted,  "Fox  Inn  and  Hotel,  St  Ronan's 
ELL ;"  but  it  was  too  late  to  start  such  scruples.^ 
"I  never  thought  to  have  entered  ane  o'  their  hurley-hackets," 
2  said,  as  she  seated  herself;  "and  sic  a  like  thing*  as  it  is — scarce 
Dm  for  twa  folk ! — Weel  I  wot,  Mr  Touchwood,  when  I  was  in  the 
'ing  line,  our  twa  chaises  wad  hae  carried,  ilk  ane  o'  them,  four 
3wn  folk  and  as  mony  bairns.  I  trust  that  doited  creature 
ithony  will  come  awa  back  wi'  my  whiskey  and  the  cattle  as  soon 
they  have  had  their  feed — Are  ye  sure  ye  hae  room  aneugh,  sir? 
[  wad  fain  hotch  mysell  farther  yont." 

j'Oh,  ma'am,"  answered  the  Oriental,  "I  am  accustomed  to  all 
ts  of  conveyances— a  dooly,  a  litter,  a  cart,  a  palanquin,  or  a  post- 
lisCj  are  all  alike  to  me — I  think  I  could  be  an  inside  with  Queen 
b  in  a  nut-shell,  rather  than  not  get  forward. — Begging  you 
ny  pardons,  if  you  have  no  particular  objections,  I  wifl  light  my 
:root,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  CLERGYMAN. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Villagi 

Mrs  Dods's  conviction,  that  her  friend  Tyrrel  had  been  murdei 
by  the  sanguinary  Captain  MacTurk,  remained  firm  and  unshake 
but  some  researches  for  the  supposed  body  having*  been  found  fru 
less,  as  well  as  expensive,  she  began  to  give  up  the  matter  in  despa 
*'  She  had  done  her  duty  " — "  she  left  the  matter  to  them  that  liac 
charge  anent  such  things" — and  "Providence  would  bring  the  m; 
tery  to  light  in  his  own  fitting  time '' — such  were  the  moralities  w: 
which  the  good  dame  consoled  herself;  and,  with  less  obstinacy  th 
Mr  Bindloose  had  expected,  she  retained  her  opinion  without  chan 
ing  her  banker  and  man  of  business. 

Perhaps  Meg's  acquiescent  inactivity  in  a  matter  which  she  h 
threatened  to  probe  so  deeply,  was  partly  owing]  to  the  place  of  po 
Tyrrel  being  supplied  in  her  blue  chamber,  and  in  her  daily  though 
and  cares,  by  her  new  guest,  Mr  Touchwood ;  in  possessing  whoi 
a  deserter  as  he  was  from  the  Well,  she  obtained,  according  to  h 
view  of  the  matter,  a  decided  triumph  over  her  rivals.  It  sometim 
required,  however,  the  full  force  of  this  reflection,  to  induce  Me 
old  and  crabbed  as  she  was,  to  submit  to  the  various  caprices  ai 
exactions  of  attention  which  were  displayed  by  her  new  lodge 
Never  any  man  talked  so  much  as  Touchwood,  of  his  habitual  ii 
difference  to  food,  and  accommodation  in  travelling ;  and  probab 
there  never  was  any  traveller  who  gave  more  trouble  in  a  house ' 
entertainment.  He  had  his  own  whims  about  cookery ;  and  wh( 
these  were  contradicted,  especially  if  he  felt  at  the  same  time 
twinge  of  incipient  gout,  one  would  have  thought  he  had  taken  h 
lessons  in  the  pastry- shop  of  Bedreddin  Hassan,  and  was  ready  1 
renew  the  scene  of  the  unhappy  cream-tart,  which  was  compounde 
without  pepper.  Every  now  and  then  he  started  some  new  doctric 
in  culinary  matters,  which  Mrs  Dods  deemed  a  heresy ;  and  then  tl 
very  house  rang  with  their  disputes.  Again,  his  bed  must  nece 
sarily  be  made  at  a  certain  angle  from  the  pillow  to  the  foot-posts 
and  the  slightest  deviation  from  this  disturbed,  he  said,  his  nocturnj 
rest,  and  did  certainly  ruffle  his  temper.  He  was  equally  whimsici 
about  the  brushing  of  his  clothes,  the  arrangement  of  the  furnitui 
in  his  apartment,  and. a  thousand  minutiae,  which  in  conversatio 
he  seemed  totally  to  contemn. 

It  may  seem  singular,  but  such  is  the  inconsistency  of  huma 
nature,  that  a  guest  of  this  fanciful  and  capricious  disposition  gay 
much  more  satisfaction  to  Mrs  Dods,  than  her  quiet  and  indi; 
ferent  friend,  Mr  Tyrrel.  If  her  present  lodger  could  blame,  h 
could  also  applaud ;  and  no  artist,  conscious  of  such  skill  as  Mrs  Pod 
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isessed,  is  indifferent  to  the  praises  of  such  a  connoisseur  as  Mr 
Lichwood.  The  pride  of  art  comforted  her  for  the  additional 
our;  nor  was  it  a  matter  unworthy  of  this  most  honest  publican's 
isideration,  that  the  guests  who  give  most  trouble  are  usually  those 
0  incur  the  largest  bills,  and  pay  them  with  the  best  grace.  On 
5  point  Touchwood  was  a  jewel  of  a  customer.  He  never  denied 
iself  the  gratification  of  the  slightest  whim,  whatever  expense  he 
>-ht  himself  incur,  or  whatever  trouble  he  might  give  to  those 
lut  him ;  and  all  was  done  under  protestation  that  the  matter,  in 
sstion  was  the  most  indifferent  thing  to  him  in  the  world.  "  What 
devil  did  he  care  for  Burgess's  sauces,  he  that  had  eat  his  kous- 
sou,  spiced  with  nothing  but  the  sand  of  the  desert  ?  only  it  was 
latae  for  Mrs  Dods  to  be  without  what  every  decent  house  above 
rank  of  an  alehouse  ought  to  be  largely  provided  with." 
n  short,  he  fussed,  fretted,  commanded,  and  was  obeyed ;  kept  the 
ise  in  hot  water,  and  yet  was  so  truly  good-natured  when  essential 
tters  were  in  discussion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bear  him  the 
;t  ill-will ;  so  that  Mrs  Dods,  though  in  a  moment  of  spleen  she 
letimes  wished  him  at  the  top  of  Tintock,  always  ended  by  sing- 
forth  his  praises.  She  could  not,  indeed,  help  suspecting  that  he 
i  a  Nabob,  as  well  from  his  conversation  about  foreign  parts,  as 
n  his  freaks  of  indulgence  to  himself,  and  generosity  to  others, — 
ibutes  which  she  understood  to  be  proper  to  most  ''Men  of  Ind." 
;  although  the  reader  has  heard  her  testify  a  general  dislike  to 
species  of  Fortune's  favourites,  Mrs  Dods  had  sense  enough  to 
iw  that  a  Nabob  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  raises  the  price 
ggs  and  poultry  upon  the  good  housewives  around,  was  very  dif- 
^nt  from  a  Nabob  residing  within  her  own  gates,  drawing  all  his 
plies  from  her  own  larder,  and  paying,  without  hesitation  or  ques- 
i,  whatever  bills  her  conscience  permitted  her  to  send  in.  In  short, 
;ome  back  to  the  point  at  which  we  perhaps  might  have  stopped 
le  time  since,  landlady  and  guest  were  very  much  pleased  with 
ti  other. 

lut  Ennui  finds  entrance  into  every  scene,  when  the  gloss  of 
elty  is  over ;  and  the  fiend  began  to  seize  upon  Mr  Touchwood 
i  when  he  had  got  all  matters  to  his  mind  in  the  Cleikum  Inn — 
.  instructed  Dame  Dods  in  the  mysteries  of  curry  and  raullega- 
ny — drilled  the  chambermaid  into  the  habit  of  making  his  bed  at 
angle  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sinclair — and  made  some  pre- 
ss in  instructing  the  hump-backed-  postilion  in  the  Arabian  mode 
grooming.  Pamphlets  and  newspapers,  sent  from  London  and 
n  Edinburgh  by  loads,  proved  inadequate  to  route  this  invader  of 
Touchwood's  comforts ;  and,  at  last,  he  bethought  himself  of 
ipany.  The  natural  resource  would  have  been  the  Well— but  the 
I'eller  had  a  holy  shivering  of  awe,  which  crossed  him  at  the  very 
3llection  of  Lady  Penelope,  who  hadwdhrked  him  rather  hard  dur- 
his  former  brief  residence ;  and  although  Lady  Binks's  beauty 
^'ht  have  charmed  an  Asiatic,  by  the  plump  graces  of  its  contour, 
senior  was  past  the  thoughts  of  a  Sultana  and  a  harem.  At 
^th  a  bright  idea  crossed  his  mind,  and  he  suddenly  demanded  of 
3  Dods,  who  was  pouring  out  his  tea  for  breakfast,  into  a  large 

T 
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cup  of  a  very  particular  species  of  cliiiia,  of  which  he  had  presente 
her  with  a  service  on  conditiou  of  her  rendering  him  this  person 
good  office, — 

"  Pray,  Mrs  Dods,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  your  minister  ?  " 

"  He's  just  a  man  like  other  men,  Mr  Touchwood,"  replied  Me 
Dods  ;  "  what  sort  of  a  man  should  he  be  ?  " 

*'  A  man  like  other  men  ? — ay —that  is  to  say,  he  has  the  usu 
complement  of  leg's  and  arms,  eyes  and  ears— But  is  he  a  sensib 
man  ? '' 

"  No  muclde  o'  that,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Dods ;  ^'  for  if  he  wi 
drinking"  this  very  tea  that  ye  gat  down  from  London  wi'  the  mail,  1 
wad  mistake  it  for  copmon  bohea." 

"  Then  he  has  not  all  his  organs— w^ints  a  nose,  or  the  use  of  oi 
at  least,"  said  Mr  Touchwood ;  "  the  tea  is  right  gunpowder— a  pe 
feet  nosegay." 

''Aweel,  that  maybe,"  said  the  landlady;  "but  1  have  gi'en  tl 
minister  a  dram  frae  my  ain  best  bottle  of  real  Coniac  brandy,  and  mt 
I  never  stir  frae  the  bit,  if  he  didna  commend  my  whisky  when  he  si 
down  the  glass !  There  is  no  ane  o'  them  in  the  Presbytery  but  hie 
sell— ay,  or  in  the  Synod  either— but  wad  hae  kend  whisky  fr^i 
brandy." 

"But  whsit  sort  of  man  is  he?— Has  he  learning?"  demande 
Touchwood. 

" Learning ?_aneugh  o'  that,"  answered  Meg;  "just  dung  doi 
nart  wi'  learning — lets  a'  things  about  the  Manse  gang  whilk  gai 
they  will,  sae  they  dinna  plague  him  upon  the  score.  An  awfu'  thin 
it  is  to  see  sic  an'ill-red-up  house !  If  I  had  the  tv»^a  tawpies  that  sor 
upon  the  honest  man  ae  week  under  my  drilling,  I  think  I  wad  sho^ 
them  how  to  sort  a  lodging !  " 

*'  Does  he  preach  well? "  asked  the  guest. 

"  Oh,  weel  aneugh,  weel  aneugh— sometimes  he  will  fling  in  a  Ian, 
word  or  a  bit  of  learning  that  our  farmers  and  bannet  lairds  cann 
sae  weel  follow— But  what  of  that,  as  I  am  aye  telling  them  ?— thei 
that  pay  stipend  get  aye  the  mair  for  their  siller  ?  " 

"  Does  he  attend  to  his  parish  ?— Is  he  kind  to  the  poor  ?  " 

"  Ower  muckle  o'  that,  Maister  Touchwood— I  am  sure  he  make 
the  Word  gude,  and  turns  not  away  from  those  that  ask  o'  him— hi 
very  pocket  is  picked  by  a  wheen  ne'er-do-weel  blackguards  that  ga 
sorning  through  the  country." 

"  Sorning  through  the  country,  Mrs  Dods  ?— what  vrould  you  thin! 
if  you  had  seen  the  Fakirs,  the  Dervises,  the  Bonzes,  the  Imaums 
the  monks,  and  the  mendicants,  that  I  have  seen  ?— But  go  on,  neve 
mind— Does  this  minister  of  yours  come  much  into  company  ? " 

"Company?— gae  wa',"  replied  Meg,  ''he  keeps  nae  company  a 
a',  neither  in  his  ain  house  or  ony  gate  else.  He  comes  down  in  th' 
morning  in  a  lang  ragged  night-gown,  like  a  potato  bogle,  and  dowi 
he  sits  amang  his  books  ;  and  if  they  dinna  bring  him  something  t( 
eat,  the  puir  demented  body  has  never  the  heart  to  cry  for  aught,  an( 
he  has  been  kend  to  sit  for*'ten  hours  thegither,  black  fasting,  whill 
is  a'  mere  papistrie,  though  he  does  it  just  out  o'  forget." 

"  Why,  landlady,  in  that  case  vour  parson  is  anything  but  the  ordin 
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kind  of  man  you  described  him-— Forg-et  his  dimier ! — the  man 
t  be  mad— he  shall  dine  with  me  to-day— he  shall  have  such  a 
ler  as  I'll  be  bound  he  won't  forget  in  a  hurry." 
Ye'll  maybe  find  that  easier  said  than  dune,"  said  Mrs  Dods ; 
e  honest  man  hasna,  in  a  sense,  the  taste  of  his  mouth— forby,  he 
3r  dines  out  of  his  ain  house — that  is,  when  he  dines  at  a — A 
k  of  milk  and  a  bit  of  bread  serves  his  turn,  or  maybe  a  cauld 
ito.  It's  a  heathenish  fashion  of  him,  for  as  g'ood  a  man  as  he  is ; 
surely  there  is  nae  Christian  man  but  loves  his  own  bowels/' 
Why,  that  may  be,"  ansv/ered  Touchwood;  *^but  I  have  known 
ly  v/ho  took  so  much  care  of  their  own  bowels,  my  good  dame,  as 
ave  none  for  any  one  else.  But  come — bustle  to  the  work — get 
is  good  a  dinner  for  two  as  you  can  set  out — have  it  ready  at 
e  to  an  instant— get  the  old  hock  I  had  sent  me  from  Cockburn 
bottle  of  the  particular  Indian  sherry — and  another  of  your  own 
claret— fourth  binn,  you  know,  Meg.  And  stay,  he  is  a  priest, 
must  have  port— have  all  ready,  but  don't  bring  the  wine  into 
sun,  as  that  silly  fool  Beck  did  the  other  day. — I  can't  go  down 
he  larder  myself,  but  let  us  have  no  blunders." 
Nae  fear,  nae  fear,"  said  Meg,  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  "  I  need 
body  to  look  into  my  larder  but  mysell,  I  trow — but  it's  an  unco 
3r  of  wine  for  twa  folk,  and  ane  o'  them  a  minister." 
Why,  you  foolish  person,  is  there  not  the  w^oman  up  the  village 
;  has  jusfc  brought  another  fool  into  the  world,  and  will  she  not 
d  sack  and  caudle  if  we  leave  some  of  our  wine  ?" 
A  gude  ale-posset  wad  set  her  better,"  said  Meg ;  "  however,  if 
your  will,  it  shall  be  my  pleasure.  But  the  like  of  sic  a  gentle- 
1  as  yoursell  never  entered  my  doors ! " 

'he  traveller  was  gone  before  she  had  completed  the  sentence ; 

,  leaving  Meg  to  bustle  and  maunder  at  her  leisure,  away  he 

'ched,  with  the  haste  that  characterised  all  his  motions  when  he 

any  new  project  in  his  head,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 

lister  of  St  Ronan's,  whom,  while  he  walks  down  the  street  to  the 

ise,  we  will  endeavour  to  introduce  to  the  reader. 

he  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  south 

5Cotland;  and  a  weak  constitution,  joined  to  the  disposition  for 

y  which  frequently  accompanies  iniirm  health,  induced  his  par- 

,  though  at  the  expense  of  some  sacrifices,  to  educate  him  for  the 

istry.     They  were  the  rather  led  to  submit  to  the  privations 

;h  were  necessary  to  support  this  expense,  because  they  con- 

d  from  their  fiimily  traditions  that  he  had  in  his  veins  some  por- 

of  the  blood  of  that  celebrated  Boanerges  of  the  Covenant, 

aid  Cargill,  who  was  slain  by  the  persecutors  at  the  town  of 

iensferry,  in  the  melancholy  days  of  Charles  II.,  merely  because, 

lie  plenitude  of  his  sacerdotal  power,  he  had  cast  out  of  the 

eh,  and  delivered  over  to  Satan  by  a  formal  excommunication, 

King  and  Royal  family,  with  all  the  ministers  and  courtiers 

3unto  belonging.    But  if  Josiah  was  really  derived  from  this 

mproraiping  champion,  the  heat  of  the  fainily  spirit  which  he 

it  have  inherited  was  qualified  by  the  sv/eetness  of  his  own  dis- 

ion,  and  the  quiet  temper  of  the  times  in  which  he  had  the  good 
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fortune  to  live.  He  was  characterised  by  all  who  knew  him  as 
mild,  ffentle,  and  studious  lover  of  learning",  who  m  the  quiet  pros 
cution  of  his  own  sole  object,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  esp 
ciallyof  that  connected  with  his  profession,  had  the  utmost  mcli 
fi-ence  for  all  whose  pursuits  were  different  from  his  own.  His  so 
relaxations  were  those  of  a  g-entle,  mild,  and  pensive  tenaper,  ai 
were  limited  to  a  ramble,  almost  always  sohtary  among  the  woo 
and  hills,  in  praise  of  which  he  was  sometimes  guilty  ot  a  sonnet,  b 
rather  because  he  could  not  help  the  attempt,  than  as  proposing 
himself  the  fame  or  the  rewards  which  attend  the  successful  po€ 
Indeed  far  from  seeking  to  insinuate  his  fugitive  pieces  into  mag; 
zines  or  newspapers,  he  blushed  at  his  poetical  attempts  even  win 
alone,  and,  in  fact,  was  rarely  so  indulgent  to  his  vem  as  to  cpmni 
them  to  paper.  ^  _        .^.  .12. 

From  the  same  maid-like  modesty  of  disposition  our  student  su 
pressed  a  strong  natural  turn  towards  drawing,  although  he  was  r 
peatedly  complimented  upon  the  few  sketches  which  he  made,  t 
some  whose  judgment  was  generally  admitted.  It  was,  howeve 
this  neo"lected  talent,  which,  like  the  swift  feet  of  the  stag  m  tl 
fable,  was  fated  to  render  him  a  service  which  he  might  m  vain  ha 
expected  from  his  worth  and  learning.  ^ 

My  Lord  Bidmore,  a  distinguished  connoisseur,  chanced  to  be 
search  of  a  private  tutor  for  his  son  and  heir,  the  Honourable  Augu 
tus  Bidmore,  and  for  this  purpose  had  consulted  the  Frotessor^ 
Theology,  who  passed  before  him  in  review  several  fiivourite  sti 
dents  any  of  whom  he  conceived  well  suited  for  the  situation ;  bi 
still  liis  answer  to  the  important  and  unlooked-for  question,  "  D 
the  candidate  understand  drawing?"  was  in  the  negative.  The  Ir 
fessor,  indeed,  added  his  opinion,  that  such  an  accomplishment  w 
neither  to  be  desired  nor  expected  in  a  student  of  theology ;  bi 
pressed  hard  with  this  condition  as  a  sine  qua  non,  he  at  leiigtli  cl 
remember  a  dreaming  lad  about  the  Hall,  who  seldom  could  be  g 
to  speak  above  his  breath,  even  when  delivering  his  essays,  but  wi 
said  to  have  a  strong  turn  for  drawing.  This  was  enough  forn 
Lord  Bidmore,  who  contrived  to  obtain  a  sight  of  some  ot  your 
Cardll's  sketches,  and  was  satisfied  that,  under  such  a  tutor,  his  s( 
could  not  fail  to  maintain  that  character  for  hereditary  taste  wbi( 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  acquired  at  the  expense  of  a  conside 
able  estate,  the  representative  value  of  which  was  now  the  pamK 
canvass  in  the  great  gallery  at  Bidmore-House.  ^ 

Upon  following  up  the  inquiry  concerning  the  young  mans  en 
racter,  he  was  found  to  possess  all  the  other  necessary  qualihcatioi 
of  learning  and  morals,  in  a  greater  degree  than  perhaps  Lord  iii< 
more  might  have  required ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  telJo^ 
students,  but  more  especially  to  his  own,  Josiah  Cargill  was  promote 
to  the  desired  and  desirable  situation  of  private  tutor  to  the  iiOi 
curable  Mr  Bidmore.  ^  .      .      ,      ,  «;i, 

Mr  Cargill  did  his  duty  ably  and  conscientiously,  by  a  spoil 
though  good-humoured  lad,  of  weak  health  and  very  ordinary  par 
He  could  not,  indeed,  inspire  into  him  any  portion  of  the  deep  a 
noble  enthusiasm  which  characterises  the  youth  of  genius;  \m  ^ 
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111  made  snch  progress  in  each  branch  of  his  studies  as  his  capa- 
enabled  him  to  attain.  He  understood  the  learned  languages, 
could  be  very  profound  on  the  subject  of  various  readings — he 
sued  science,  and  could  class  shells,  pack  mosses,  and  arrange 
erals  —  he  drew  without  taste,  but  with  much  accuracy ;  and 
ough  he  attained  no  commanding  height  in^  any  pursuit,  he 
w  enough  of  many  studies,  literary  and  scientific,  to  fill  up  his 
3,  and  divert  from  temptation  a  head  which  was  none  of  the 
ngest  m  point  of  resistance. 

[iss  Augusta  Bidmore,  his  lordship's  only  other  child,  received 
the  instructions  of  Cargill  in  such  branches  of  science  as  her 
er  chose  she  should  acquire,  and  her  tutor  was  capable  to  teach, 
her  progress  was  as  different  from  that  of  her  brother  as  the  fire 
eaven  differs  from  that  grosser  element  which  the  peasant  piles 
n  his  [smouldering  hearth.  Her  acquirements  in  Italian  and 
uish  literature,  in  history,  in  drawing,  and  in  all  elegant  learning, 
e  such  as  to  enchant  her  teacher,  while  at  the  same  time  it  kept 
on  the  stretch,  lest,  in  her  successful  career  the  scholar  should 
itrip  the  master. 

las !  such  intercourse,  fraught  as  it  is  with  dangers  arising  out  of 
best  and  kindest,  as  well  as  the  most  natural  feelings  on  either 
,  proved  in  the  present,  as  in  many  other  instances,  fatal  to  the 
le  of  the  preceptor.  Every  feeling  heart  will  excuse  a  weakness 
2h,  we  shall  presently  find,  carried  with  it  its  own  severe  punish- 
it.  Cadenus,  indeed,  believe  him  who  will,  has  assured  us,  that, 
ach  a  perilous  intercourse,  he  himself  preserved  the  limits  which 
e  unhappily  transgressed  by  the  unfortunate  Vanessa,  his  more 
assioned  pupil  :— 

**  The  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book, 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy, 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy." 

Josiah  Cargill  was  less  fortunate,  or  less  cautious.  He  suffered 
Pair  pupil  to  become  inexpressibly  dear  to  him  before  he  disco v~ 
I  the  precipice  towards  which  he  was  moving  under  the  direction 
b  blind  and  misplaced  passion.  He  was  indeed  utterly  incapable 
vailing  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  his  situation,  to 
»lve  his  pupil  in  the  toils  of  a  mutual  passion.  Honour  and  gra- 
ie  alike  forbade  such  a  line  of  conduct,  even  had  it  been  consis- 
with  the  natural  bashfulness,  simpHcity,  and  innocence  of  his 
osition.  ^  To  sigh  and  suffer  in  secret,  to  form  resolutions  of 
irating  himself  from  a  situation  so  fraught  with  danger,  and  to 
pone  from  day  to  day  the  accomplishment  of  a  resolution  so 
lent,  was  all  to  which  the  tutor  found  himself  equal;  and  it  is 
improbable  that  the  veneration  with  which  he  regarded  his 
on's  daughter,  with  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  passion  which 
lourished,  tended  to  render  his  love  yet  more  pure  and  disinter- 
d. 

t  length  the  line  of  conduct,  which  reason  had  long  since  recom- 
ided,  could  no  longer  be  the  subject  of  procrastination.  Mr  Bid- 
e  was  destined  to  foreign  travel  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  Mr 
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Car^ill  received^  from  his  patron  the  alternative  of  accompanyi 
his  pupil,  or  retiring'  upon  a  suitable  provision,  the  reward  of  ] 
past  instructions.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  which  he  preferrc 
for  while  he  was  with  young  Bidmore,  he  did  not  seem  entirely  sepi 
ated  from  his  sister.  He  was  sure  to  hear  of  Augusta  frequent 
and  to  see  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  letters  which  she  was  to  wr 
to  her  brother;  he  might  also  hope  to  be  remembered  in  these  letti 
as  her  ^'  good  friend  and  tutor  ;"  and  to  these  consolations  his  qui 
contemplative,  and  yet  enthusiastic  disposition,  clung  as  to  a  see 
source  of  pleasure,  the  only  one  which  life  seemed  to  open  to  him, 
But  fate  had  a  blow  in  store,  which  he  had  not  anticipated.  T 
chance  of  Augusta  changing  her  maiden  condition  for  that  of  a  wi 
probable  as  her  rank,  beauty,  and  fortune  rendered  such  an  eve 
had  never  once  occurred  to  him ;  and  although  he  had  imposed  up 
himself  the  unwavering  belief  that  she  never  could  be  his,  he  was 
expressibly  affected  by  the  intelligence  that  she  had  become  the  p 
perty  of  another. 

The  honourable  Mr  Bidmore's  letters  to  his  father  soon  af 
announced  that  poor  Mr  Cargill  had  been  seized  with  a  nerv( 
fever,  and  again,  that  his  reconvalescence  was  attended  with 
much  debility,  it  seemed  both  of  mind  and  body,  as  entirely 
destroy  his  utility  as  a  travelling  companion.  Shortly  after  this  1 
travellers  separated,  and  Cargill  returned  to  his  native  coun 
alone,  indulging  upon  the  road  in  a  melancholy  abstraction  of  mi 
which  he  had  suffered  to  grow  upon  him  since  the  mental  she 
which  he  had  sustained,  and  which  in  time  became  the  most  char 
teristical  feature  of  his  demeanour.  His  meditations  were  not  e) 
disturbed  by  any  anxiety  about  his  future  subsistence,  although  1 
cessation  of  his  employment  seemed  to  render  that  precarious.  I 
this,  however,  Lord  Bidmore  had  made  provision ;  for,  though  a  c 
comb  where  the  fine  arts  were  concerned,  he  was  in  other  particul 
a  just  and  honourable  man,  who  felt  a  sincere  pride  in  having  dra 
the  talents  of  Cargill  from  obscurity,  and  entertained  due  gratiti 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  achieved  the  important  task  intrus 
to  him  in  his  family. 

His  lordship  had  privately  purchased  from  the  Mowbray  family  ^ 
patronage  or  advowson  of  the  living  of  St  Bonan's,  then  held  b 
very  old  incumbent,  who  died  shortly  afterwards ;  so  that  iij 
arriving  in  England  he  found  himself  named  to  the  vacant  livi) 
So  indifferent,  however,  did  Cargill  feel  himself  towards  this  prei 
ment,  that  he  might  possibly  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  tlirov 
the  necessary  steps  previous  to  his  ordination,  had  it  not  been 
account  of  his  mother,  now  a  widow,  and  unprovided  for,  unless 
the  support  which  he  afforded  her.  He  visited  her  in  her  sii 
retreat  in  the  suburbs  of  Marchthorn,  heard  her  pour  out  her  gn 
tude  to  Heaven  that  she  should  have  been  granted  life  long  enoi 
to  witness  her  son's  promotion  to  a  charge,  which,  in  her  eyes, 
more  honourable  and  desirable  than  an  Episcopal  see — heard 
chalk  out  the  life  which  they  were  to  lead  together  in  the  hum 
independence  which  had  thus  fallen  on  him— he  heard  all  this,  i 
had  no  power  to  crush  her  hopes  and  her  triumph  by  the  indulge: 
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his  own  romantic  feeling's.  He  pa,ssed  almost  mechanically 
oug*h  the  usual  forms,  and  was  inducted  into  the  living*  of  St 
nan's. 

Uthough  fanciful  and  romantic,  it  was  not  in  Josiah  Cargill's 
,ure  to  yield  to  unavailing  melancholy ;  yet  he  sought  relief,  not 
society,  but  in  solitary  study.  His  seclusion  was  the  more  com- 
te,  that  his  mother,  whose  education  had  been  as  much  confined 
her  fortunes,  felt  awkward  under  her  new  dignities,  and  willingly 
[uiesced  in  her  son's  secession  from  society,  and  spent  her  whole 
le  in  superintending  the  little  household,  and  in  her  way  providing 
all  emerg:encies,  the  occurrence  of  which  might  call  Josiah  out 
his  favourite  book-room.  *  As  old  age  rendered  her  inactive,  she 
y'an  to  regret  the  incapacity  of  her  son  to  superintend  his  own 
isehold,  and  talked  something  of  matrimony,  and  the  mysteries  of 
!  muckle  wheel.  To  these  admonitions  Mr  Cargill  returned  only 
^ht  and  evasive  answers ;  and  when  the  old  lady  slept  in  the  village 
irchyard,  at  a  reverend  old  age,  there  was  no  one  to  perform  the 
ee  of  superintendent  in  the  minister's  family.  Neither  did  Josiah 
rgill  seek  for  any,  but  patiently  submitted  to  all  the  evils  wifch 
ich  a  bachelor  estate  is  attended,  and  which  were  at  least  equal  to 
)se  which  beset  the  renowned  Mago-Pico  during  his  state  of  celi- 
:y}  His  butter  was  ill  churned,  and  declared  by  all  but  himself 
i  the  quean  who  made  it,  altogether  uneatable ;  his  milk  was 
rnt  in  the  pan,  his  fruit  and  vegetables  were  stolen,  and  his  black 
ekings  mended  with  blue  and  white  thread. 
For  all  these  things  the  minister  cared  not,  his  mind  ever  bent 
on  far  different  matters.  Do  not  let  my  fair  readers  do  Josiah 
>re  than  justice,  or  suppose  that,  like  Belt'enebros  in  the  desert,  he 
nained  for  years  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  and  misplaced  pas- 
n.  No — to  the  shame  of  the  male  sex  be  it  spoken,  that  no  degree 
hopeless  love,  hov/ever  desperate  and  sincere,  can  ever  continue 
'  years  to  embitter  life.  There  must  be  hope— there  must  be  uu- 
:tainty— -there  must  be  reciprocity,  to  enable  the  tyrant  of  the  soul 
secure  a  dominion  of  very  long  duration  over  a  manly  and  well- 
nstituted  mind,  which  is  itself  desirous  to  will  its  freedom.  The 
jmory  of  Augusta  had  long  faded  from  Josiah's  thoughts,  or  was 
nerabered  only  as  a  pleasing,  but  melancholy  and  unsubstantial 
3am,  while  he  was  straining  forward  in  pursuit  of  a  yet  nobler  and 
fev  mistress,  in  a  word,  of  Knowledge  herself. 
Every  hour  that  he  could  spare  from  his  parochial  duties,  which  he 
[Charged  with  zeal  honourable  to  his  heart  and  head,  was  devoted 
his  studies,  and  spent  among  his  books.  But  this  chase  of  wisdom, 
pugh  in  itself  interesting  and  dignified,  was  indulged  to  an  excess 
jieh  diminished  the  respectability,  nay,  the  utihty,  of  the  deceived 
I  dent ;  and  he  forgot,  amid  the  luxury  of  deep  and  dark  investiga- 
ins,  that  society  has  its  claims,  and  that  the  knowledge  which  is 
limparted,  is  necessarily  a  barren  talent,  and  is  lost  to  society,  like 
ji  miser's  concealed  hoard,  by  the  death  of  the  proprietor!'  His 
I  dies  were  also  under  the  additional  disadvantage  that,  being  pur- 

1  See  Note  D.    Mago-Pico, 
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sued  for  the  gratification  of  a  desultory  longing  after  knowled, 
and  directed  to  no  determined  object,  tliey  turned  on  points  rati 
curious  than  useful,  and  while  they  served  for  the  amusement  of  1 
student  himself,  promised  little  utility  to  mankind  at  large.  _ 

Bewildered  amid  abstruse  researches,  metaphysical  and  histori( 
Mr  Cargill,  living  only  for  himself  and  his  books,  acquired  mg 
ludicrous  habits,  which  exposed  the  secluded  student  to  the  ridic 
of  the  world,  and  which  tinged,  though  they  did  not  altogetl 
obscure,  the  natural  civility  of  an  amiable  disposition,  as  well  as  i 
acquired  habits  of  politeness  which  he  had  learned  in  the  good  soci 
that  frequented  Lord  Bidmore's  mansion.  He  not  only  indulged 
neglect  of  dress  and  appearance,  and  all  those  ungainly  tricks  wh 
men  are  apt  to  acquire  by  living  very  much  alone,  but  besides,  s 
especially,  he  became  probably  the  most  abstracted  and  absent  n 
of  a  profession  peculiarly  liable  to  cherish  such  habits.  No  man  j 
so  regularly  into  the  painful  dilemma  of  mistaking,  or,  in  Scott 
phrase,  miskenning,  the  person  he  spoke  to,  or  more  frequer 
inquired  of  an  old  maid  for  her  husband,  of  a  childless  wife  ab( 
her  young  people,  of  the  distressed  widower  for  the  spouse  at  wh 
funeral  he  himself  had  assisted  but  a  fortnight  before ;  and  none  \ 
ever  more  familiar  with  strangers  whom  he  had  never  seen,  or  seen 
more  estranged  from  those  who  had  a  title  to  think  themselves  ^ 
known  to  him.  The  worthy  man  perpetually  confounded  sex,  a. 
and  calling ;  and  when  a  blind  beggar  extended  his  hand  for  chari 
he  has  been  known  to  return  the  civility  by  taking  off  his  hat,  maki 
a  low  bow,  and  hoping  his  worship  was  well. 

Among  his  brethren,  Mr  Cargill  alternately  commanded  respect 
the  depth  of  his  erudition,  and  gave  occasion  to  laughter  from 
odd  peculiarities.    On  the  latter  occasions  he  used  abruptly  to  wi 
draw  from  the  ridicule  he  had  provoked ;  for  notwithstanding  1 
general^  mildness  of  his  character,  his  solitary  habits  had  engendei 
a  testy  impatience  of  contradiction,  and  a  keener  sense  of  pain  ai 
ing  from  the  satire  of  others,  than  was  natural  to  his  unassumi 
disposition.     As  for  his  parishioners,  they  enjoyed,  as  may  reast 
ably  be  supposed,  many  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  pastor's  expense,  8 
were  sometimes,  as  Mrs  Dod's  hinted,  more  astonished  than  edif 
by  his  learning ;  for  in  pursuing  a  point  of  biblical  criticism,  he 
not  altogether  remember  that  he  was  addressing  a  popular  and 
learned  assembly,  not  delivering  a  concio  ad  clerum—Si,  mistake, 
arising  from  any  conceit  of  his  learning,  or  wish  to  display  it,  [ 
from  the  same  absence  of  mind  which  induced  an  excellent  divi 
when  preaching  before  a  party  of  criminals  condemned  to  death, 
break  off  by  promising  the  wretches,  who  were  to  suffer  next  mo 
ing,  "the  rest  of  the  discourse  at  the  first  proper  opportunity."   I 
all  the  neighbourhood  acknowledged  Mr  Car  gill's  serious  and  dev 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties ;  and  the  poor  parishioners  f 
gave  his  innocent  peculiarities,  in  consideration  of  his  unbounc 
charity ;  while  the  heritors,  if  they  ridiculed  the  abstractions  of 
Cargill  on  some  subjects,  had  the  grace  to  recollect  that  they  J 
prevented  him  from  suing  an  augmentation  of  stipend,  according 
the  fashion  of  the  clergy  around  him,  or  from  demanding  at  tli 
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nds  a  new  manse,  or  the  repair  of  the  old  one.  He  once,  indeed, 
shed  that  they  would  amend  the  roof  of  his  book-room,  which 
ained  in"^  in  a  very  pluvious  manner;  but  receiving*  no  direct 
3wer  from  our  friend  Meiklewham,  who  neither  relished  the  pro- 
sal  nor  saw  means  of  eluding*  it,  the  minister  quietly  made  the 
pessary  repairs  at  his  own  expense,  and  gave  the  heritors  no  farther 
uble  on  the  subject. 

Such  was  the  worthy  divine  whom  our  hon  mvant  at  the  Cleikum 
1  hoped  to  conciliate  by  a  good  dinner  and  Cockburn's  particular ; 
excellent  menstruum  in  most  cases,',but  not  likely  to  be  very  effica- 
us  on  the  present  occasion. 


CHAPTER    XVn. 

THE  ACQUAINTANCE. 

*Tvvixfc  us  thus  the  diffefence  trims  ;— 
Using  head  instead  of  limbs, 

You  have  read  what  I  have  seen  ;      , 
Using  limbs  instead  of  head, 
I  have  seen  what  you  have  read — 

Which  way  does  the  balance  lean  ? 

Butler. 

3uR  traveller,  rapid  in  all  his  resolutions  and  motions,  strode 
utly  down  the  street,  and  arrived  at  the  Manse,  which  was,  as  we 
i^e  already  described  it,  all  but  absolutely  ruinous.  The  total 
jolation,  and  want  of  order  about  the  door,  would  have  argued  the 
ce  uninhabited,  had  it  not  been  for  two  or  three  miserable  tubs 
h  suds,  or  suchlike  sluttish  contents,  which  were  left  there,  that 
►se  who  broke  their  shins  among  them  might  receive  a  sensible 
)of  that  "here  the  hand  of  woman  had  been."  The  door  being 
f  off  its  hinges,  the  entrance  was  for  the  time  protected  by  a 
)ken  harrow,  Avhich  must  necessarily  be  removed  before  entry 
lid  be  obtained.  The  little  garden,  which  might  have  given  an 
of  comfort  to  the  old  house,  had  it  been  kept  in  any  order,  was 
mdoned  to  a  desolation,  of  which  that  of  the  sluggard  was  only  a 
►e;  and  the  minister's  man,  an  attendant  always  proverbial  for 
ng  half  work,  and  who  seemed  in  the  present  instance  to  do  none, 
s  seen  among  docks  and  nettles,  solacing  himself  with  the  few 
3seberries  which  remained  on  some  moss-grown  bushes.  To  him 
'  Touchwood  called  loudly,  inquiring  after  his  master ;  but  the 
wn,  conscious  of  being  taken  in  flagrant  delict,  as  the  law  says, 
1  from  him  like  a  guilty  thing,  instead  of  obeying  his  summons, 
i  was  soon  heard  hupping  and  geeing  to  the  cart,  which  he  had 
t  on  the  other  side  of  the  broken  wall. 

L'lsappointed  in  his  application  to  the  man-servant,  Mr  Touchwood 
ocked  with  his  cane,  at  first  gently,  then  harder,  hollowed,  bel- 

1  ScoUk^y  for  *' admitted  the  rain." 
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lowed,  and  shouted,  in  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  some  oi 
within  doors,  hut  received  not  a  word  in  reply.  At  length,  thinkir 
that  no  trespass  could  be  committed  upon  so  forlorn  and  deserts 
an  establishment,  he  removed  the  obstacles  to  entrance  with  such 
noise  as  he  thought  must  necessarily  have  alarmed  some  one, 
there  was  any  live  person  about  the  house  at  all.  All  was  still  silen 
and,  entering  a  passage  where  the  damp  walls  a*nd  broken  flags  co 
responded  to  the  appearance  of  things  out  of  doors,  he  opened  a  do( 
to  the  left,  which,  wonderful  to  say,  still  had  a  latch  remaining,  ai 
found  himself  in  the  parlour,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  person  who 
he  came  to  visit. 

Amid  a  heap  of  bookstand  other  literary  lumber,  which  had  a 
cumulated  around  him,  sat,  in  his  well-worn  leathern  elbow-chai 
the  learned  minister  of  St  Ronan's ;  a  thin,  spare  man,  beyond  tl 
middle  age,  of  a  dark  complexion,  but  with  eyes  which,  though  no 
obscured  and  vacant,  had  been  oncf  bright,  soft,  and  expressive,  ar 
whose  features  seemed  interesting,  the  rather  that,  notwithstandir 
the  carelessness  of  his  dress,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  performing  h 
ablutions  with  Eastern  precision;  for  he  had  forgot  neatness,  b 
not  cleanliness.  His  hair  might  have  appeared  much  more  di 
orderly,  had  it  not  been  thinned  by  time,  and  disposed  chiefly  arour 
the  sides  of  his  countenance  and  the  back  part  of  his  head;  bla( 
stockings,  ungartered,  marked  his  professional  dress,  and  his  fei 
were  thrust  into  old  slip-shod  shoes,  which  served  him  instead  < 
slippers.  The  rest  of  his  garments,  so  far  as  visible,  consisted  in 
plaid  nightgown  wrapt  in  long  folds  round  his  stooping  and  emaciate 
length  of  body,  and  reaching  down  to  the  slippers  aforesaid.  E 
was  so  intently  engaged  in  studying  the  book  before  him,  a  folio  ( 
no  ordinary  bulk,  that  he  totally  disregarded  the  noise  which  IV^ 
Touchwood  made  in  entering  the  room,  as  well  as  the  coughs  ar 
hems  with  which  he  thought  it  proper  to  announce  his  presence. 

No  notice  being  taken  of  these  inarticulate  signals,  Mr  Toud 
wood,  however  great  an  enemy  he  was  to  ceremony,  saw  the  nece 
sity  of  introducing  his  business  as  an  tfi.pology  for  his  intrusion.  ' 

"Hem!  sir— Ha,  hem! — You  see  before  you  a  person  in  son 
distress  for  want  of  society,  who  has  taken  the  liberty  to  call  on  yc 
as  a  good  pastor,  who  may  be,  in  Christian  charity,  willing  to  afibi 
him  a  little  of  your  company,  since  he  is  tired  of  his  own." 

Of  this  speech,  Mr  Cargill  only  understood  the  words  "  distress 
and  "  charity,"  sounds  v/ith  which  he  was  v/ell  acquainted,  and  whic 
never  failed  to  produce  some  eflect  upon  him.  He  looked  at  h 
visitor  with  lack-lustre  eye,  and,  without  correcting  the  first  opinio 
which  he  had  formed,  although  the  stranger's  plump  and  sturc 
frame,  as  well  as  his  nicely-brushed  coat,  glancing  cane,  and,  abo^ 
all,  his  upright  and  self-satisfied  manner,  resembled  in  no  respect  tl 
dress,  form,  or  bearing  of  a  mendicant,  he  quietly  thrust  a  shillii^ 
into  his  hand,  and  relapsed  into  the  studious  contemplation  wliic 
the  entrance  of  Touchwood  had  interrupted.^ 

*'  Upon  my  word,  my  good  sir,"  said  his  visitor,  surprised  at  a  d( 
gree  of  absence  of  mind  which  he  could  hardly  liave  conceived  po; 
sible,  "you  have  entirely  mistaken  my  object."" 
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I  am  sorry  my  mite  is  insufficient,  my  friend,"  said  the  clergyman, 
lout  again  raising  his  eyes,  **it  is  all  I  have  at  present  to  bestow.'' 
If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  look  up  for  a  moment,  my  good 
'  said  the  traveller,  *^  you  may  possibly  perceive  thajfc  you  labour 
er  a  considerable  mistake." 

[r  Cargill  raised  his  head,  recalled  his  attention,  and,  seeing  that 
lad  a  well-dressed,  respectable-looking  person  before  him,  he  ex- 
ned  in  much  confusion,  "  Ha ! — yes~on  my  word,  I  was  so  im- 
sed  in  my^  book — I  believe— I  think  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
worthy  friend,  Mr  Lavender  ? " 

No  sucli  thing,  Mr  Cargill,"  replied  Mr  Touchwood.  "I  will 
5  you  the  trouble  of  trying  to  recollect  me — you  never  saw  me 
>re. — But  do  not  let  me  disturb  your  studies — I  am  in  no  hurry, 
my  business  can  wait  your  leisure." 

I  am  much  obliged/'  said  Mr  Cargill;  "have  the  goodness  to 
3  a  chair,  if  you  can  find  one — I  have  a  train  of  thought  to 
)ver— a  slight  calculation  to  finish— and  then  I  am  at  your  com- 
id." 

he  visitor  found  among  the  broken  furniture,  not  without  diffi- 
y,  a  seat  strong  enough  to  support  his  weight,  and  sat  down, 
ing  upon  his  cane,  and  looking  attentively  at  his  host,  who  very 
1.  became  totally  insensible  of  his  presence.  A  long  pause  ol 
tl  silence  ensued,  onl}r  disturbed  by  the  rustling  leaves  of  the 
3  from  which  Mr  Cargill  seemed  to  be  making  extracts,  and  now 
then  by  a  little  exclamation  of  surprise  and  impatience,  when 
dipped  his  pen,  as  happened  once  or  twice,  into  his  snuff-box, 
ead  of  the  inkstandish  which  stood  beside  it.  At  length,  just  as 
Touchwood  began  to  think  the  scene  as  tedious  as  it  was  singu- 
the  abstracted  student  raised  his  head,  and  spoke  as  if  in  soli- 
ly,  "  From  Aeon,  Accor,  or  St  John  d'Acre,  to  Jerusalem,  how 

Twenty-three  miles  north  north-west,"  answered  his  visitor,  with- 
hesitation. 

Ir  Cargill  expressed  no  more  surprise  at  a  question  which  he  had 
to  himself  being  answered  by  the  voice  of  another,  than  if  he  had 
nd  the  distance  on  the  map,  and,  indeed,  was  not  probably  aware 
he  medium  through  w^iich  his  question  had  been  solved ;  and  it 
ih.Q  tenor  of  the  answer  alone  v/hich  he  attended  to  in  his  reply. 
Twenty-three  miles — Ingulphus,"  laying  his  ha^d  on  the  volume, 
id  Jeffrey  Winesauf  do  not  agree  in  this." 
They  may  both  be  d— d,  then,  for  Ijing  blockheads,"  answered 
traveller. 

^ou  might  have  contradicted  their  authority,  sir,  without  using 
1  an  expression,"  said  the  divine,  gravelv. 

I  cry  your  merc}^  Doctor,"  said  Mr  Touchwood ;  "  but  would  you 
ipare  these  parchment  fellows  with  me,  that  have  made  my  legs 
compasses  over  great  part  of  the  inhabited  world  ?" 
You  have  been  in  Palestine,  then  ? "  said  Mr  Cargill,  drawing 
self  upright  in  his  chair,  and  speaking  with  eagerness  and  with 
I  rest. 

'You  may  swear  that,  Doctor,  and  at  Acre  too.    Why,  I  was  there 
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the  month  after  Boney  had  found  it  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack.— I  din 
with  Sir  Sydney's  chum,  old  Djezzar  Pacha,  and  an  excellent  dmii 
we  had,  but  for  a  dessert  of  noses  and  ears  brought  on  after  the  h 
remove,  which  spoiled  my  digestion.  Old  Djezzar  thought  is  so  go 
a  joke,  that  you  hardly  saw  a  man  in  Acre  whose  face  was  not  as  1 
as  the  palm  of  my  hand— Gad,  I  respect  my  olfactory  organ,  and  i 
off  the  next  morning  as  fast  as  the  most  cursed  hard  trottmg  dron 
dary  that  ever  fell  to  poor  pilgrim's  lot  could  contrive  to  tramp. 

"  If  you  have  really  been  in  the  Holy  Land,  sir,"  said  Mr  Carg 
whom  the  reckk.3S  gaiety  of  Touchwood's  manner  rendered  son 
what  suspicious  of  a  trick,  "  you  will  be  able  materially  to  enlight 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  Crusades.''  ,.  ,   i     x       n 

"  They  happened  before  my  time,  Doctor,"  replied  the  traveller 
''  You  are  to  understand  that  my  curiosity  refers  to  the  geograp 
of  the  countries  where  these  events  took  place,"  answered  Mr  Carg 
"  Oh !  as  to  that  matter,  you  are  lighted  on  your  feet,"  said 
Touchwood ;  "  for  the  time  present  I  can  fit  you.  Turk,  Arab,  Co 
and  Druse,  I  know  every  one  of  them,  and  can  make  you  as  well 
quainted  with  them  as  myself.  Without  stirring  a  step  beyond  yc 
threshold,  you  shall  know  Syria  as  well  as  I  do.— But  one  good  ti 
deserves  another—in  that  case,  you  must  have  the  goodness  to  d 
with  me."  .  ,  j  j    i 

"  I  go  seldom  abroad,  sir,"  said  the  minister,  with  a  good  deal 
hesitation,  for  his  habits  of  solitude  and  seclusion  could  not  be  ( 
tirely  overcome,  even  by  the  expectation  raised  by  the  traveller  s  c 
course;  "yet  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  a  g 
tleman  possessed  of  so  much  experience," 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mr  Touchwood,  "  three  be  the  hour— 1  ne 
dine  later,  and  always  to  a  minute— and  the  place,  the  Cleikum  1 
up  the  way ;  where  Mrs  Dods  is  at  this  moment  busy  m  making  rei 
such  a  dinner  as  your  learning  has  seldom  seen,  Doctor,  for  I  brou^ 
the  receipts  from' the  four  different  quarters  of  the  globe."  ^ 

Upon  this  treaty  they  parted;  and  Mr  Cargill,  after  musing  to 
short  while  upon  the  singular  chance  which  had  sent  a  living  inaii 
answer  those  doubts  for  which  he  was  in  vain  consulting  anci 
authorities,  at  length  resumed,  by  degrees,  the  train  of  reflection  j 
investigation  which  Mr  Touchwood's  visit  had  interrupted,  and  i 
short  time  lost  all  recollection  of  his  episodical  visitor,  and  ot  the 
gagement  which  he  had  formed.  . 

Not  so  Mr  Touchwood,  who,  when  not  occupied  with  business 
real  importance,  had  the  art,  as  the  reader  may  have  observed 
make  a  prodigious  fuss  about  nothing  at  all.  Upon  the  present  oc 
sion,  he'bustled  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen,  till  Mrs  Dods  lost  patiei 
and  threatened  to  pin  the  dishclout  to  his  tail;  a  menace  which 
pardoned,  in  consideration,  that  in  all  the  countries  which  lie  J 
visited,  which  are  sufficiently  civilised  to  boast  of  cooks,  these  arti 
toiling  in  their  fiery  element,  have  a  privilege  to  be  testy  aiid 
patient.  He  therefore  retreated  from  the  torrid  region  ot  Mrs  yo 
microcosm,  and  employed  his  time  in  the  usual  devices  ot  loitei 
partly  by  walking  for  an  appetite,  partly  by  observing  the  prog 
of  his  watch  towards  three  o'clock,  when  he  had  happily  succeeae( 
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fctiii;^  an  employment  more  serious.  His  table,  in  the  blue  parlour, 
;S  displayed  with  two  covers,  after  the  fairest  fashion  of  the  Cleikum 
1 ;  yet  the  landlady,  with  a  look  "civil  but  sly/'  contrived  to  insinuate 
loubt  whether  the  clerg-yman  would  come,  'Svhen  a'  was  dune." 
yir  Touchwood  scorned  to  listen  to  such  an  insinuation  until  the 
ed  hour  arrived,  and  brought  with  it  no  Mr  Carg-ill.  The  im- 
tient  entertainer  allowed  five  minutes  for  difference  of  clocks,  and 
•iation  of  time,  and  other  five  for  the  procrastination  of  one  who 
nt  little  into  society.  But  no  sooner  were  the  last  five  minutes 
pended,  than  he  darted  off  for  the  Manse,  not,  indeed,  much  like 
freyhound  or  a  deer,  biit  with  the  momentum  of  a  corpulent  and 
ll-appetised  elderly  gentleman,  who  is  in  haste  to  secure  his  dinner. 
)  bounced  without  ceremony  into  the  parlour,  where  he  found  the 
rthy  divine  clothed  in  the  same  plaid  night-gown,  and  seated  in 
J  very  same  elbow-chair,  in  which  he  had  left  him  five  hours  before, 
s  sudden  entrance  recalled  to  Mr  Cargill,  not  an  accurate,  but 
nething  of  a  general  recollection,  of  what  had  passed  in  the  raorn- 
^,  and  he  hastened  to  apologise  with  "  Ha ! — indeed— already  ? — 
on  my  word,  Mr  A — a — ,  I  mean  my  dear  friend — I  am  afraid  I 
ve  used  you  ill— I  forgot  to  order  any  dinner— but  we  will  do  our 
5t.— Eppie— Eppie?" 

Not  at  the  first,  second,  nor  third  call,  but  ea^  intervallo,  as  the  law- 
rs  express  it,  Eppie,  a  bare-legged,  shock-headed,  thick-ankled, 
1-armed  wench,  entered,  and  announced  her  presence  by  an  em- 
atic,  "  What's  your  wull  ? " 

*  Have  you  got  anything  in  the  house  for  dinner,  Eppie  ? " 

''  Naething  but  bread  and  milk,  plenty  o't— what  should  I  have  ? " 

*  You  see,  sir,"  said  Mr  Cargill,  "  you  are  like  to  have  a  Pytha- 
rean  entertainment ;  but  you  are  a  traveller,  and  have  doubtless 
en  in  your  time  thankful  for  bread  and  milk." 

'  But  never  when  there  was  anything  better  to  be  had,''  said  Mr 

»uchwood.    ^'  Come,  Doctor,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  your  wits  are 

rly  gone  a  wool-gathering ;  it  was  /  invited  you  to  dinner,  up  at 

3  Inn  yonder,  not  you  me.'' 

'^  On  my  word,  and  so  it  was,"  said  Mr  Cargill;  "  I  knew  I  was 

ite  right — I  knew  there  was  a  dinner  engagement  betwixt  us,  I 

s  sure  of  that,  and  that  is  the  main  point.— -Come,  sir,  I  wait  upon 

u." 

"  Will  you  not  first  change  your  dress  ?  "  said  the  visitor,  seeing 

th  astonishment  that  the  divine  proposed  to  attend  him  in  his  plaid 

^ht-gown  ;  "  why,  we  shall  have  all  the  boys  in  the  village  after  us 

you  will  look  like  an  owl  in  sunshine,  and  they  will  flock  round  you 

e  so  many  hedge-sparrows." 

''  I  will  get  my  clothes  instantly,"  said  the  worthy  clergyman ;  "  I 

11  get  ready  directly— I  am  really  ashamed  to  keep  you  waiting, 

f  dear  Mr— eh — eh — your  name  has  this  instant  escaj)ed  me." 

''  It  is  Touchwood,  sir,  at  your  service ;  I  do  not  believe  you  ever 

ard  it  before,"  answered  the  traveller. 

True--right— no  more  I  have— well,  my  good  Mr  Touchstone, 
11  you  sit  down  an  instant  until  we  see  what  we  can  do  ?— strange 
tves  we  make  ourselves  to  these  bodies  of  ours,  Mr  Touchstone— 
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the  clothing"  and  the  sustaining  of  them  costs  us  much  thought  a 
leisure,  which  might  he  better  employed  in  cateiing  for  the  wants 
our  immortal  spirits." 

Mr  Touchwood  thought  in  his  heart  that  never  had  Brahmin 
Gymnosophist  less  reason  to  reproach  himself  with  excess  in  the 
dulgence  of  the  table,  or  of  the  toilette,  than  the  sage  before  hi 
but  he  assented  to  the  doctrine,  as  he  would  have  done  to  any  mii 
heresy,  rather  than  protract  matters  by  farther  discussing  the  po 
at  present.  In  a  short  time  the  minister  was  dressed  in  his  Sunda 
suit,  vathout  any  farther  mistake  than  turning  one  of  his  black  sto 
ings  inside  out ;  and  Mr  Touchwood,  happy  as  was  Boswell  when 
carried  off  Dr  Johnson  in  triumph  to  dine  with  Strachan  and  Jo 
Wilkes,  had  the  pleasure  of  escorting  him  to  the  Cleikum  Inn. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they  became  more  familiar,  a 
the  familiarity  led  to  them  forming  a  considerable  estimate  of  er 
other's  powers  and  acquirements.  It  is  true,  the  traveller  thou| 
the  student  too  pedantic,  too  much  attached  to  systems,  which,  forir 
in  solitude,  he  was  unwilling  to  renounce,  even  when  contradici 
by  the  voice  and  testimony  of  experience ;  and,  moreover,  considei 
his  utter  inattention  to  the  quality  of  what  he  ate  and  drank,  as  i 
worthy  of  a  rational,  that  is,  of  a  cooking  creature,  or  of  a  bei 
who,  as  defined  by  Johnson,  holds  his  dinner  as  the  most  iraporti 
business  of  the  day.  Cargill  did  not  act  up  to  this  definition, 
was,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  his  new  acquaintance,  so  far  ignors 
and  uncivilised.  What  then?  He  was  still  a  sensible,  intellig 
man,  however  abstemious  and  bookish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  diyine  could  not  help  regarding  his  n 
friend  as  something  of  an  epicure  or  belly-god,  nor  could  he  obse 
in  him  either  the  perfect  education,  or  the  polished  bearing,  wh 
mark  the  gentleman  of  rank,  and  of  which,  while  he  mingled  Yi 
%he  world,  he  had  become  a  competent  judge.  Neither  did  it  esci 
inm,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr  Touchwood's  defects,  occurred  t 
of  many  travellers,  a  slight  disposition  to  exaggerate  his  own 
sonal  adventures,  and  to  prose  concerning  his  own  exploits, 
then,  his  acquaintance  Avith  Eastern  manners,  existing  now  in 
same  state  in  which  they  were  found  during  the  time  of  the  Crusac 
formed  a  living  commentary  on  the  works  of  William  of  Tyre,  K 
mund  of  Saint  Giles,  the^  Moslem  annals  of  Abulfaragi,  and  ot 
historian^  of  the  dark  period,  with  which  his  studies  were  at  pros 
occupied. 

A  friendship,  a  companionship  at  least,  was  therefore  struck 
hastily  betwixt  these  two  originals ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
whole  parish  of  St  Ronan's,  the  minister  thereof  was  seen  once  m 
leagued  and  united  with  an  individual  of  his  species,  generally  cal 
among  them  the  Cleikum  Nabob.  Their  intercourse  sometir 
consisted  in  long  walks,  which  they  took  in  company,  traversi 
however,  as  limited  a  space  of  ground  as  if  it  had  been  actually  ro] 
in  for  their  pedestrian  exercise.  Their  parade  was,  according 
circumstances,  a  low  haugh  at  the  nether  end  of  the  ruinous  ham 
or  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  old  castle ;  and,  in  either  case, 
direct  longitude  of  their  promenade  never  exceeded  a  hundred  yai 
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iietimes,  but  rarely,  the  divine  took  share  of  Mr  Touchwood'^ 
tl,  though  less  splendidly  set  forth  than  when  he  was  first  invited 
)artake  of  it ;  for,  like  the  unostentatious  owner  of  the  gold  cup 
^arnell's  Hermit, 

"  still  he  weloomed,  but  with  less  of  cost.* 

these  occasions  the  conversation  was  not  of  the  regular  and 
ipacted  nature  which  passes  betwixt  fften,  as  they  are  ordinarily 
aed,  of  this  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  one  party  was  often  think- 
of  Saladin  and  Coeur  de  Lion,  when  the  other  was  haranguing  qn 
ler  Ali  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Still,  however,  the  one  spoke  and 
other  seemed  to  listen ;  and,  perhaps,  the  lighter  intercourse  of 
ety,  where  amusement  is  the  sole  object,  can  scarcely  rest  on  a 
r  and  more  secure  basis. 

i  was  on  one  of  the  evenings  when  the  learned  divine  had  taken 
place  at  Mr  Touchwood's  social  board,  or  rather  at  Mrs  Dods's, 
ir  a  cup  of  excellent  tea,  the  only  luxury  which  Mr  Cargill  con- 
ed to  partake  of  with  some  complacence,  was  the  regale  before 
n,— that  a  card  was  delivered  to  the  Nabob. 
Mr  and  Miss  Mowbray  see  company  at  Shaws-Oastle,  on  the 
iitieth  current,  at  two  o'clock — a  dejedner — dresses  in  character 
litted — A  dramatic  picture." — *'See  company?  the  more  fools 
^,''  he  continued,  by  way  of  comment.  *^  See  company  ?— choice 
ises  are  ever  commendable — and  this  piece  of  pasteboard  is  to  inti- 
e  that  one  may  go  and  meet  all  the  fools  of  the  parish,  if  they 
3  a  mind — in  my  time  they  asked  the  honour  or  the  pleasure  of  a 
nger's  company.  I  suppose,  by-and-by,  we  shall  have  in  this 
itry  the  ceremonial  of  a  Bedouin's  tent,  where  every  ragged 
[ofi,  with  his  green  turban,  comes  in  slap  without  leave  asked,  and 
his  black  paw  among  the  rice,  with  no  other  apology  than  Salam 
um.— ^  Dresses  in  character — Dramatic  picture ' — what  new  tom- 
ery  can  that  be  ? — but  it  does  not  signify.— Doctor !  I  say,  Doc- 
— but  he  is  in  the  seventh  heaven— 1  say.  Mother  Dods,  you  who 
w  all  the  news— Is  this  the  feast  that  was  put  off  until  Miss 
vbray  should  be  better  ?" 

Troth  is  it,  Maister  Touchwood — they  are  no  in  the  way  of  giving 
entertainments  in  one  season — no  very  wise  to  gie  ane  maybe — 
they  ken  best." 

1  say,  Doctor,  Doctor ! — Bless  his  five  wits,  he  is  charging  the 
lemah  with  stout  King  Richard— I  say,  Doctor,  do  you  know 
hing  of  these  Mowbrays?" 

Nothing^  extremely  particular,"  answered  Mr  Cargill,  after  a 
>e;  "it  is  an  ordinary  tale  of  greatness,  which  blazes  in  one 
ury  and  is  extinguished  in  the  next.  I  think  Camden  says  that 
mas  Mowbray,  who  was  Grand-Marshal  of  England,  succeeded 
lat  high  office,  as  well  as  to  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk,  as  grand- 
of  Roger  Bigot,  in  1301." 

Pshaw,  man,  you  are  back  into  the  14th  century—I  mean  these 
prays  of  St  Ronan's—now,  don't  fall  asleep  again  until  3^ou 
i  answered  my  question— and  don't  look  so  like  a  startled  hare-  • 
i  speaking  no  treason." 
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The  clerg'yman  floundered  a  moment,  as  is  usual  with  an  ab 
man  who  is  recovering'  the  train  of  his  ideas,  or  a  somnambiihst  ^ 
he  is  suddenly  awakened,  and  then  answered,  still  with  hesitatior 

''Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's ?— ha— eh— I  know— that  is— I  didk 
the  family."  _         ^  .        ,       , 

"  Here  they  are  g-oing*  to  give  a  masquerade,  a  oal  pare,  pri 
theatricals,  I  think,  and  what  not,"  handing  him  the  card. 

"  I  saw  something:  of  this  a  fortnight  ago,"  said  Mr  Cargill ; 
deed,  I  either  had  a  ticket  myself,  or  I  saw  such  a  one  as  that. 

"Are  you  sure  you  did  not  attend  the  party,  Doctor?    said 

Nabob.  , ,   nr.      T         1 » 

"  Who  attend  ?  I  ?  you  are  jesting,  Mr  Touchwood. 

"But  are  you  quite  positive?"  demanded  Mr  Touchwood,  who 
observed,  to  his  infinite  amusement,  that  the  learned  and  abstra 
scholar  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  peculiarities,  as  never  to  be 
sure  on  any  such  subject. 

"  Positive ! "  he  repeated  with  embarrassment ;  my  memory : 
wretched  that  I  never  like  to  be  positive— but  had  I  done  anyt 
so  far  out  of  my  usual  way  I  must  have  remembered  it,  one  w 
think— and— I  am  positive  I  was  not  there.'' 

"  Neither  could  you.  Doctor,"  said  the  Nabob,  laughing  at  the 
cess  by  which  his  friend  reasoned  himself  into  confidence;  h 
did  not  take  place— it  was  adjourned,  and  this  is  the  second  invita 
—there  will  be  one  for  you,  as  you  had  a  card  to  the  former.— C( 
Doctor,  you  must  go— you  and  I  will  go  together—I  as  an  Imau 
I  can  say  my  Bismillah  with  any  Hadgi  of  them  all— You  as  a  a 
nal,  or  what  you  like  best."  ,,    ^      ,         i »     -j 

"Who,  I?  it  is  unbecoming  my  station,  Mr  Touchwood,  said 
clergyman— "a  folly  altogether  inconsistent  with  my  habits. 

"  All  the  better— you  shall  change  your  habits."  , 

"You  had  better  gang  up  and  see  them,  Mr  Cargill,    said 
Dods ;  "  for  it's  maybe  the  last  sight  ye  may  see  of  Miss  Mowbr 
they  say  she  is  to  be  married  and  off  to  England  ane  ot  tliae^ 
come-shortlies,  wi'  some  of  the  gowks  about  the  Waal  down- by. 

"  Married  1 "  said  the  clergyman  ;  "  it  is  impossible ! 

"  But  where 's  the  impossibility,  Mr  Cargill,  when  ye  see  folk  m 
every  day,  and  buckle  them  yoursell  into  the  bargain !— Mayb 
think  the  puir  lassie  has  a  bee  in  her  bannet ;  but  ye  ken  yours^ 
naebody  but  wise  folk  were  to  marry  the  warld  wad  be  ill  peoplei 
think  it's  the  wise  folk  that  keep  single,  like  yoursell  and  me 
Cargill.— Gude  guide  us !— are  ye  weel  ?-.will  ye  taste  a  dra 
something?"  ^      ,         ,     .,^i 

"Sniff  at  my  ottar  of  roses,"  said  Mr  Touchwood;     the 
would  revive  the  dead— why,  what  in  the  devil's  name  is  the  mea 
of  this  ?— you  were  quite  well  just  now."  ^ 

"A  sudden  qualm,"  said  Mr  Cargill,  recovering  himself. 

"Oh!  Mr  Cargill,"  said  Dame  Dods,  "this  comes  of  your 
fasts." 

"Right,  dame,"  subjoined  Mr  Touchwood ;  "  and  of  breaking  t 
with  sour  milk  and  pease  bannock— tlie  least  morsel  of  Christian 
is  rejected  by  the  stomach,  just  as  a  small  gentleman  refuses  tne 
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creditable  neighbour,  lest  he  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land— 
ha!'' 

Ind  there  is  really  a  talk  of  Miss  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's  being 
•ied  ?"  said  the  clergyman. 

Droth  is  there,"  said  the  dame ;  "its  Trotting  Nelly's  news ;  and 
g^h  she  likes  a  drappie,  I  dinna  think  she  would  invent  a  lee  or 
r  ane— at  least  to  me,  that  am  a  gude  customer." 
Chis  must  be  looked  to,''  said  Mr  Cargill,  as  if  speaking  to  him- 

n  troth,  and  so  it  should,"  said  Dame  Dods ;  "it's  a  sin  and  a 
le  if  they  should  employ  the  tinkling  cymbal  they  ca'  Chatterly, 
;ic  a  Presbyterian  trumpet  as  yoursell  in  the  land,  Mr  Cargill; 
f  ye  will  take  a  fule's  advice,  ye  winna  let  the  multure  be  taen 
)ur  ain  mill,  Mr  Cargill." 

^rue,  true,  good  Mother  Dods,"  said  the  Nabob;  "gloves  and  hat- 

3  are  thmgs  to  be  looked  after,  and  Mr  Cargill  had  better  go 

to  this  cursed  festivity  with  me,  in  order  to  see  after  his  own 

2St.' 

must  speak  with  the  young  lady,"  said  the  clergyman,  still  in  a 
a  study. 

Light,  right,  my  boy  of  blackletter,"  said  the  Nabob;  "with  me 
ihall  go,  and  we'll  bring  them  to  submission  to  mother  church, 
■rant  you— Why,  the  idea  of  being  cheated  in  such  a  way,  would 
a  Santon  out  of  his  trance.— What  dress  will  you  wear?" 
ly  own,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  divine,  starting  from  his  reverie, 
rue,  thou  art  right  again— they  may  want  to  knit  the  knot  on 
)ot,  and  who  would  be  married  by  a  parson  in  masquerade  ?— 
0  to  the  entertainment  though— it  is  a  done  thing." 
3  clergyman  assented,  provided  he  should  receive  an  invitation; 
s  that  was  found  at  the  Manse,  he  had  no  excuse  for  retracting, 
It  lie  had  seemed  to  desire  one. 


CHAPTER   XVIIL 

fortune's  frolics* 

'  ^?of '  d^^  geiitlemen,  whos«  carriages  run  on  the  four  aces,  are  apt  to  hav^ 

The  Provoked  Husband. 

I  history  must  now  look  a  little  backwards;  and  although  it  is 
roreign  to  our  natural  style  of  composition,  it  must  speak  more 
raiive  and  less  in  dialogue,  rather  telling  what  happened,  than 
'Cts  upon  the  actors.  Our  promise,  however,  is  only  condi- 
lct?ytTkee^^-^^  temptations  which  may  render  it  difficult  for 

If  nf^ll^^  *^'®  r^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Etherington  at  the  salutiferous 
iiq  it  J^«  •  ?^^?^V^,P^^^^^^d  t^e  strongest  sensation,  espe- 
^s  It  was  joined  with  the  singular  accident  of  the  attempt  upon 
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his  lordship's  person,  as  he  took  a  short  cut  throug^h  the  woods  w 
foot,  at  a  distance  from  his  equipag-e  and  servants.  The  ^allai 
with  which  he  heat  off  the  highwayman  was  only  equal  to  his  ge 
osity;  for  he  declined  making  any  researches  after  the  poor  d 
although  his  lordship  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  scuffle. 

Of  the  ''three  black  Graces  "  as  they  have  been  termed  by  on 
the  most  pleasing  companions  of  our  time,  Law  and  Physic  ha? 
to  do  homage  to  Lord  Etherington,  represented  by  Mr  Meiklewj 
and  Dr  Quackleben ;  while  Divinity,  as  favourable,  though  more 
in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Simon  Chatterly,  stood  on  ti] 
to  offer  any  service  in  her  power. 

For  the  honourable  reason  already  assigned,  his  lordship,  a 
thanking  Mr  Meiklewham,  and  hinting  that  he  might  have  diffe 
occasion  for  his  services,  declined  his  offer  to  search  out  the  d< 
quent  by  whom  he  had  been  wounded ;  while  to  the  care  of  the  J 
tor  he  subjected  ihe  cure  of  a  smart  flesh-wound  in  the  arm,  toge 
with  a  slight  scratch  on  the  temple ;  and  so  very  genteel  was 
behaviour  on  the  occasion,  that  the  Doctor,  in  his  anxiety  for 
safety,  enjoined  him  a  month's  course  of  the  waters,  if  he  would  e; 
the  comfort  of  a  complete  and  perfect  recovery.  Nothing  so  frequ 
he  could  assure  his  lordship,  as  the  opening  of  cicatrised  wou] 
and  the  waters  of  St  Eonan's  spring  being,  according  to  Dr  Quae 
ben,  a  remedy  for  all  the  troubles  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  c< 
not  fail  to  equal  those  of  Barege,  in  facilitating  the  discharge  o: 
splinters  or  extraneous  matter,  which  a  bullet  may  chance  to  ir 
porate  with  the  human  frame,  to  its  great  annoyance.  For  he 
wont  to  say,  that  although  he  could  not  declare  the  waters  whicl 
patronised  to  be  an  ?ih^o\ute  panphamarcon,  yet  he  would,  withj 
and  pen,  maintain  that  they  possessed  the  principal  virtues  of 
most  celebrated  medicinal  springs  in  the  known  world.  In  si 
the  love  of  Alpheus  for  Arethusa  was  a  mere  jest,  compared  to 
which  the  Doctor  entertained  for  his  favourite  fountain. 

The  new  and  noble  guest,  whose  arrival  so  much  illustrated  t 
scenes  of  convalescence  and  of  gaiety,  was  not  at  first  seen  somuc 
the  ordinary,  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  as  had  been  the  J 
of  the  worthy  company  assembled.  His  health  and  his  wound  pr< 
an  excuse  for  making"  his  visits  to  society  few  and  far  between. 

But,  when  he  did  appear,  his  manners  and  person  were  infin 
captivating;  and  even  the  carnation-coloured  silk  handkerc 
which  suspended  his  wounded  arm,  together  with  the  paleness 
languor  which  loss  of  blood  had  left  on  his  handsome  and  ( 
countenance,  gave  a  grace  to  the  whole  person,  which  many  of 
ladies  declared  ijTesistible.  All  contended  for  his  notice,  attra 
at  once  by  his  nffability,  and  piqued  by  the  calm  and  easy  no>i< 
ance  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  blended.  The  scheming  and  se 
Mowbray,  the  coarse-minded  and  brutal  Sir  Bingo,  accustome 
consider*  themselves,  and  to  be  considered  as  the  first  men  ot 
party,  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance.  But  chiefly  Lady  r 
lope  threw  out  the  captivations  of  her  wit  and  her  literature ;  t 
Lady  Binks,  trusting  to  her  natural  charms,  endeavoured  equal 
attract  his  notice.    The  other  nymphs  of  the  Spaw  held  a  little  t 
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1  the  principle  of  that  politeness  which,  at  continental  hunting' 
ies,  aifords  the  first  shot  at  a  fine  piece  of  g'arae  to  the  person  of 
hig-hest  rank  present ;  but  the  thoug-ht^  throbbed  in  many  a  fair 
m,  that  their  ladyships  might  miss  their  aim,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
ages thus  allowed  them,  and  that  there  might  tlien  be  room  for 
exalted,  but  perhaps  not  less  skilful,  marks  women,  to  try  their 
ice. 

it  while  the  Earl  thus  withdrew  from  public  society,  it  was 
:ssary,  at  least  natural,  that  he  should  choose  some  one  with 
m  to  share  the  solitude  of  his  own  apartment ;  and  Mowbray, 
:rior  in  rank  to  the  half-pay  whisky-drinking  Captain  MacTurk 
dash  to  Winterblossom,  who  was  broken  down,  and  turned  twad- 
—and  in  tact  and  sense  to  Sir  Bingo  Binks — easily  manoeuvred 
?elf  into  his  lordship's  more  intimate  society  ;  and  internally 
iking  the  honest  footpad,  whose  bullet  had  beai  the  indirect 
ns  of  secluding  his  intended  victim  from  all  society  but  his  own, 
gradually  began  to  feel  the  way,  and  prove  the  strength  of  his 
Lgonist,  at  the  various  games  of  skill  and  hazard  which  he  nitro- 
id,  apparently  with  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  the  tedium  of  a 
-chamber. 

[eiklewham,  who  felt,  or  affected,  the  greatest  possible  interest 
is  patron's  success,  and  who  watched  every  opportunity  to  inquire 
■  his  schemes  advanced,  received  at  first  such  favourable  accounts 
niade  him  grin  from  ear  to  ear,  rub  his  h?nds,  and  chuckle  forth 
1  bursts  of  glee  as  only  the  success  of  trium.phant  roguery  could 
e  extorted  from  him.  Mowbray  looked  grave,  however,  and 
eked  his  mirth. 

There  was  something  in  it  after  all,"  he  said,  "  that  he  could  not 
Pectly  understand.    Etherington,  an  used  hand — d— d  sharp— up 
verything,  and  yet  he  lost  his  money  like  a  baby." 
And  what  the  matter  how  he  loses  it,  so  you  win  it  like  a  man  ?" 
i  his  legal  friend  and  adviser. 

Why,  hang  it,  I  cannot  tell,''  replied  Mowbray — "v/ere  it  not 

b  I  think  he  has  scarce  the  impudence  to  propose  such  a  thing  to 

ceed,  curse  me  but  I  should  think  he  was  coming  the  old  soldier 

r^  me,  and  keeping  up  his  game. — But  no — he  can  scarce  have 

impudence  to  think  of  that.— I  find,  however,  that  he  has  done 

lyerine— cleaned  out  poor  Tom — though  Tom  wrote  to  me  the 

cise  contrary,  yet  the  truth  has  since  come  out — Well,  I  sliall 

inofe  him,  for  I  see  his  lordship  is  to  be  had  as  well  as  other  folks." 

Weel,  Mr  Mowbray,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  a  tone  of  aff'ected  sym- 

ly,  "ye  ken  your  own  ways  best-^but  the  heavens  will  bless  a 

lerate  mind.     I  would  not  like  to  see  you  ruin  tliis  poor  lad, 

ditus^  that  is  to  say,  out  and  out.— To  lose  some  of  the  ready  will 

lira  no  great  harm,  and  maybe  give  him  a  lesson  he  may  be  the 

er  of  as  long  as  he  lives — but  I  wad  not,  as  an  honest  man,  wdsli 

j  to  go  deeper— you  should  spare  the  lad,  Mr  Mowbray." 

Who  spared  me,  Meiklewham  ?"  said  Mowbray,  witli  a  look  and 

i  of  deep  emphasis— ''No,  no— he  must  go  througli  the  mill— 

ley  and  money's  worth.— His  seat  is  called  Oakendale— think  of 

',  Mick-^Oakendale !    Oh,  name  of  thrice  happy  augury !— Speak 
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not  of  mercy,  Mick— the  squirrels  of  Oakendale  must  be  dismoun 

and  l^rn  to  g-o  a-foot What  mercy  can  the  wandering  lord  of  1 

expect  among"  the  Greeks?— The  Greeks!— I  am  a  very  Suliote- 
bravest  of  Greeks. 

•  I  think  not  of  pity,  I  think  not  of  fear^ 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  Vizier.* 

And  necessity,  Mick,"  he  concluded,  with  a  tone  something  alte 
"  necessity  is  as  unrelenting  a  leader  as  any  Vizier  or  Pacha,  wl 
Scanderbeg  ever  fought  with,  or  Byron  has  sung." 

Meiklewham  echoed  his  patron's  ejaculation  with  a  sound  bet\ 
a  whine,  a  chuckle,  and  a  groan ;  the  first  being  designed  to  exp 
his  pretended  pity  for  the  destined  victim ;  the  second  his  symm 
with  his  patron's  prospects  of  success ;  and  the  third  being  a  wni 
admonitory  of  the  dangerous  courses  through  which  his  object 
to  be  pursued. 

Suliote  as  he  boasted  himself,  Mowbray  had,  soon  after  this  ( 
versation,  some  reason  to  admit  that, 

"  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war." 

The  light  skirmishing  betwixt  the  parties  was  ended,  and  the  seri 
battle  commenced  with  some  caution  on  either  side ;  each  perh 
desirous  of  being  master  of  his  opponent's  system  of  tactics,  bei 
exposing  his  own.  Piquet,  the  most  beautiful  ganae  at  which  a  i 
can  make  sacrifice  of  his  fortune,  was  one  with  which  Mowbray  1 
for  his  misfortune  perhaps,  been  accounted,  from  an  early  ag< 
great  proficient,  and  in  which  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  with 
experience,  proved  no  novice.  They  now  played  for  such  stakes 
Mowbray's  state  of  fortune  rendered  considerable  to  him,  though 
antagonist  appeared  not  to  regard  the  amount.  And  they  pla 
with  v£|,rious  success ;  for,  though  Mowbray  at  times  returned  ^ 
a  smile  of  confidence  the  inquiring*  looks  of  his  friend  Meiklewh 
there  were  other  occasions  on  which  he  seemed  to  evade  them,  t 
his  own  had  a  sad  confession  to  make  in  reply. 

These  alternations,  though  frequent,  did  not  occupy,  after  all,  m 
days ;  for  Mowbray,  a  friend  of  all  hours,  spent  much  of  his  tim 
Lord  Etherington's  apartment,  and  these  few  days  were  days 
battle.  In  the  mean  time,  as  his  lordship  was  now  sufficiently 
covered  to  join  the  party  at  Shaws- Castle,  and  Miss  Mowbr. 
health  being  announced  as  restored,  that  proposal  was  renewed,  i 
the  addition  of  a  dramatic  entertainment,  the  nature  of  which 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  explain.  Cards  were  anew  iss 
to  all  those  who  had  been  formerly  included  in  the  invitation,  aiv 
course  to  Mr  Touchwood,  as  formerly  a  resident  at  the  Well, 
now  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  being  previously  agreed  among 
ladies,  that  a  Nabob,  though  sometimes  a  dingy  or  damaged  c 
modity,  was  not  to  be  rashly  or  unnecessarily  neglected.  As  to 
parson,  he  had  been  asked,  of  course,  as  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Mowbray  house,  not  to  be  left  out  when  the  friends  of  the  far 
were  invited  on  a  great  scale ;  but  his  habits  were  well  known, 
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as  no  more  expected  that  he  would  leave  his  manse  on  such  an 
ision,  than  that  the  kirk  should  loosen  itself  from  its  foundations, 
was  after  these  arrangements  had  been  made  that  the  Laird  of 
lonan's  suddenly  entered  Meiklewham's  private  apartment  with 
:s  of  exultation.  The  worthy  scribe  turned  his  spectacled  nose 
irds  his  patron,  and  holding  in  one  hand  the  bunch  of  papers 
jh  he  had  been  just  perusing,  and  in  the  other  the  tape  with  which 
ras  about  to  tie  them  up  again,  suspended  that  operation  to  await 
1  open  eyes  and  ears  the  communication  of  Mowbray. 
I  have  done  him!"  he  said,  exultingly,  yet  in  a  tone  of  voice 
ired  almost  to  a  whisper ;  *^  capoted  his  lordship  for  this  bout — 
bled  my  capital,  Mick,  and  something  more.— Hush,  don't  inter- 
;  me — we  must  think  of  Clara  now — she  must  share  the  sunshine, 
lid  it  prove  but  a  blink  before  a  storm. — You  know,  Mick,  these 
d— d  women,  Lady  Penelope  and  the  Binks,  have  settled  that 
'  will  have  something  like  a  hal  pare  on  this  occasion,  a  sort  of 
Ltrical  exhibition,  and  that  those  who  like  it  shall  be  dressed  in 
'acter. — I  know  their  meaning — they  think  Clara  has  no  dress  fit 
?uch  foolery,  and  so  they  hope  to  echpse  her ;  Lady  Pen,  with  her 
fashioned  ill-set  diamonds,  and  my  Lady  Binks,  with  the  new- 
ioned  finery  which  she  swept  her  character  for.    But  Clara  shan't 

)orne  down  so,  by !    I  got  that  affected  slut,  Lady  Binks's 

[1,  to  tell  me  what  her  mistress  had  set  her  mind  on,  and  she  is  to 
r  a  Grecian  habit,  forsooth,  like  one  of  Will  Allan's  Eastern  sub- 
3.  But  here's  the  rub — there  is  only  one  shawl  for  sale  in  Edin- 
?h  that  is  worth  showing  off  in,  and  that  is  at  the  Gallery  of 
liion.  Now,  Mick,  my  friend,  that  shawl  must  be  had  for  Clara, 
I  the  other  trankums  of  muslin,  and  lace,  and  so  forth,  which  you 
find  marked  in  the  paper  there. — Send  instantly  and  secure  it ; 
as  Lady  Binks  writes  by  to-morrow's  post,  your  order  can  go  by 
light's  mail— There  is  a  note  for  £100. 

rom  a  mechanical  habit  of  never  refusing  anything,  Meiklewham 
lily  took  the  note,  but  having  looked  at  it  through  his  spectacles, 
:ontinued  to  hold  it  in  his  hand  as  he  remonstrated  with  his  patron. 
This  is  a'  very  kindly  meant,  St  Rouan's — very  kindly  meant ; 
I  wad  be  the  last  to  say  that  Miss  Clara  does  not  merit  respect 
kindness  at  your  hand ;  but  I  doubt  mickle  if  she  wad  care  a 
le  for  thae  braw  things.  Ye  ken  yoursell,  she  seldom  alters  her 
ions.  Od,  she  thinks  her  riding  habit  dress  eneugh  for  ony 
panv ;  and  if  you  were  ganging  by  good  looks,  so  it  is — if  she  had 
ought  mair  colour,  poor  dear." 

Well,  well,"  said  Mowbray,  impatiently,  *'  let  me  alone  to  recon- 
a  woman  and  a  fine  dress." 

To  be  sure,  ye  ken  best,"  said  the  writer ;  ^'  but,  after  a',  now, 
it  no  be  better  to  lay  by  this  hundred  pound  in  Tarn  Turnpenny's, 
\\^  the  young  lady  should  want  it  afterhand,  just  for  a  sair  foot  ?J.' 
1 Y ou  are  a  fool,  Mick ;  what  signifies  healing  a  sore  foot,  when 
e  will  be  a  broken  heart  in  the  case  ?— No,  no— get  the  things  as 
iV^  ^'^^~we  will  blaze  them  down  for  one  day  at  least ;  perhaps 
h  be  the  beginning  of  a  proper  dash." 
VVeel,  weel,  I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  answered  Meiklewham  y  "  but 
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this  youn^  Earl—hae  ye  found  the  weak  point  ?— Can  ye  ^et  a 
cerniture  aoi-ainst  him,  with  expenses? — that  is  the  question." 

"  I  wish  I  coukl  answer  it,"  said  Mowbray,  thoug-htfully.— "  C 
found  the  fellow— he  is  a  cut  above  nie  in  rank  and  in  society  td 
belon^-s  to  the  p^reat  clubs,  and  is  in  with  the  Superlatives  and  In 
cessibles,  and  all  that  sort  of  folk.  My  training-  has  been  a  peg'  lo^ 
— but,  hang"  it,  there  are  better  dogs  bred  in  the  kennel  than  in 
parlour.  I  am  up  to  hioi,  I  think— at  least  I  will  soon  know,  Mi 
whether  I  am  or  no,  and  that  is  always  one  comfort.  Never  mini 
do  you  execute  my  commission,  and  take  care  you  name  no  name 
I  must  save  my  little  Abigail's  reputation." 

They  parted,  Meiklewham  to  execute  his  patron's  commission- 
patron  to  bring  to  the  test  those  hopes,  the  uncertainty  of  which 
could  not  disguise  from  his  own  sagacity. 

Trusting"  to  the  continuance  of  his  run  of  luck,  Mowbray  resol' 
to  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis  that  same  evening*.  Everything-  seeme( 
the  outset  to  fivour  his  purpose.  They  hnd  dined  together  in  L 
Etherington's  apartments — his  state  of  health  interfered  with 
circulation  of  the  bottle,  and  a  drizzly  autumnal  evening*  rende 
Vv^alking"  disagreeable,  even  had  they  gone  no  farther  than  the  priv 
stable  where  Lord  Ethering-ton's  horses  were  kept,  under  the  car 
a  g-room  of  superior  skill.  Cards  were  naturally,  almost  necessai 
resorted  to,  as  the  only  alternative  for  helping*  away  the  eveni 
and  piquet  was,  as  formerly,  chosen  for  the  g-ame. 

Lord  Etherington  seemed  at  first  indolently  careless  and  indiffer 
about  his  play,  suffering  advantages  to  escape  him,  of  which,  i 
more  attentive  state  of  mind,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  avail  h: 
self  Mowbray  upraided  him  with  his  inattention,  and  propose 
deeper  stake,  in  order  to  interest  him.  The  young  nobleman  c( 
plied  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hands  the  gamesters  became  b 
deeply  engaged  in  watching  and  profiting  by  the  changes  of  forti 
These  were  so  many,  so  varied,  and  so  unexpected,  that  the  v 
souls  of  the  players  seemed  at  length  centred  in  the  event  of 
struggle  ;  and,  by  dint  of  doubling  stakes,  the  accumulated  sum  < 
thousand  pounds  and  upwards,  upon  each  side,  came  to  be  stakec 
the  issue  of  the  game. — So  large  a  risk  included  all  those  fu 
which  Mov/bray  commanded  by  his  sister's  kindness,  and  nearly 
his  previous  winnings,  so  to  him  the  alternative  was  victory  or  ri 
He  could  not  hide  his  agitation,  however  desirous  to  do  so.  He  dri 
wine  to  supply  himself  with  courage — he  drank  water  to  cool 
agitation ;  and  at  length  bent  himself  to  play  with  as  much  care 
attention  as  he  felt  himself  enabled  to  command. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  game  their  luck  appeared  tolerably  eq 
and  the  play  of  both  befitting  gamesters  who  had  dared  to  place  s 
a  sum  on  the  cast.  But,  as  it  drew  towards  a  conclusion,  fort 
altogether  deserted  him  who  stood  most  in  need  of  her  favour, 
Mowbray,  with  silent  despair,  saw  his  fate  depend  on  a  single  tr 
and  that  with  every  odds  against  him,  for  Lord  Etheringtdn 
elder  hand.  But  how  can  fortune's  favour  secure  any  one  wh 
not  true  to  himself? — By  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  game,  wl 
could  onl^  have  been  expected  from  the  veriest  bungler  that  e 
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)uched  a  card,  Lord  Etherington  called  a  point  without  showing  it, 
id,  by  the  ordinary  rule,  Mowbray  was  entitled  to  count  his  own — 
id  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  next  hand,  g-ained  the  g-ame  and 
vept  the  stakes.  Lord  Etheriq^ton  showed  chag-rin  and  displeasure, 
id  seemed  to  think  that  the  rigour  of  the  game  had  been  more  in- 
sted  upon  than  in  courtesy  it  ought  to  have  been,  when  men  were 
laying  for  so  small  a  stake.  Mowbray  did  not  understand  this  logic, 
thousand  pounds,  he  said,  were  in  his  eyes  no  nut-shells  ;  the  rules 
'  piquet  were  insisted  on  by  all  but  boys  and  women  ;  and  for  his 
irt,  he  had  rather  not  play  at  all  than  not  play  the  game. 
**  So  it  would  seem,  my  dear  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  for  on  my 
ml,  I  never  saw  so  disconsolate  a  visage  as  thine  during  that  unlucky 
ame— it  withdrew  all  my  attention  from  my  hand  ;  and  I  may  safely 
ty,  your  rueful  countenance  has  stood  me  in  a  thousand  pounds.  If 
could  transfer  thy  long  visage  to  canvass,  I  should  have  both  my 
jvenge  and  my  money ;  for  a  correct  resemblance  would  be  worth 
at  a  penny  less  than  the  original  has  cost  me." 
^*  You  are  welcome  to  your  jest,  my  lord,''  said  Mowbray,  "  it  has 
3en  well  paid  for ;  and  I  will  serve  you  in  ten  thousand  at  the  same 
ite.  What  say  you  ?  "  he  proceeded,  taking  up  and  shuffling  the 
irds,  "  will  you  do  yourself  more  justice  in  another  game  ?— Ke- 
3Dge,  they  say,  is  sweet." 

"  I  have  no  appetite  for  it  this  evening,"  said  the  Earl,  gravely ; 
if  I  had,  Mowbray,  you  might  come  by  the  worse.  I  do  not  always 
ill  a  point  without  showing  it." 

"  Your  lordship  is  out  of  humour  with  yourself  for  a  blunder  that 
light  happen  to  any  man— it  was  as  much  my  good  luck  as  a  good 
^nd  would  have  been,  and  so  Fortune  be  praised." 
"  But  what  if  with  this  Fortune  had  nought  to  do  ?  "  replied  Lord 
therington.  ''  What  if,  sitting  down  with  an  honest  fellow  and  a 
lend  hke  yourself,  Mowbray,  a  man  should  rather  choose  to  lose  his 
jvn  money,  which  he  could  afford,  than  to  win  what  it  might  distress 
is  friend  to  part  with  ?  " 

"  Supposing  a  case  so  far  out  of  supposition,  my  lord,"  answered 

lowbray,  who  felt  the  question  ticklish—"  for,  with  submission,  the 

[legation  is  easily  made,  and  is  totally  incapable  of  proof— I  should 

ly,  no  one  had  a  right  to  think  for  me  in  such  a  particular,  or  to 

Lippose  that  I  played  for  a  higher  stake  than  was  convenient." 

"  And  thus  your  friend,  poor  devil;'  replied  Lord  Etherington, 

would  lose  his  money,  and  run  the  risk  of  a  quarrel  into  the  boot !— We 

'ill  try  it  another  way — Suppose  this  good-humoured  and  simple-raind- 

d  gamester  had  a  mvour  of  the  deepest  import  to  ask  of  his  friend, 

nd  judged  it  better  to  prefer  his  request  to  a  winner  than  to  a  loser  ? " 

*'  If  this  applies  to  me,  my  lord,"  replied  Mov/bray,  "  it  is  necessary 

should  learn  how  I  can  oblige  your  lordship." 

"  That  is  a  word  soon  spoken,  but  so  difficult  to  be  recalled,  that  I 

m  almost  tempted  to  pause— but  yet  it  must  be  said Mowbray,  you 

lave  ^  sister." 

Mowbray  started.—''  I  have  indeed  a  sister,  my  lord ;  but  I  can 
onceivenocase  in  which  her  name  can  enter  with  propriety  into  our 
•resent  discussion." 
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'*  Again  in  the  menacing  mood ! "  said  Lord  Etherington,  in  h 
former  tone ;  *'  now  here  is  a  pretty  fellow— he  would  lirst  cut  n: 
throat  for  having"  won  a  thousand  pounds  from  me,  and  then  f( 
offering'  to  make  his  sister  a  countess !  " 

"  A  countess,  my  lord  ? "  said  Mowbray ;  "  you  are  but  jesting- 
you  have  never  even  seen  Clara  Mowbray." 

"  Perhaps  not — but  what  then  ? — I  may  have  seen  her  picture,  i 
Puff  says  in  the  Critic,  or  fallen  in  love  with  her  from  rumour— o 
to  save  farther  supposition,  as  I  see  they  render  you  impatient,  I  mt 
be  satisfied  with  knowing  that  she  is  a  beautiful  and  accomplishe 
young  lady,  with  a  large  fortune." 

"  What  fortune  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ?"  said  Mowbray,  recollec 
ing  with  alarm  some  claims,  which,  according  to  Meikle wham's  vie 
of  the  subject,  his  sister  might  form  upon  his  property. — "  Wh{ 
estate  ?— there  is  nothing  belongs  to  our  family  save  these  lands  ( 
St  Ronan's,  or  what  is  left  of  them;  and  of  these  I  am,  my  lord,  a 
undoubted  heir  of  entail  in  possession." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  Earl,  "for  I  have  no  claim  on  your  mountai 
realms  here,  which  are,  doubtless. 


renown 'd  of  old 


For  knights,  and  squires,  and  barons  bold ;' 

my  views  respect  a  much  richer,  though  less  romantic  domain- 
large  manor,  hight  Nettlewood.  House,  old,  but  standing  in  th 
midst  of  such  glorious  oaks— three  thousand  acres  of  lands,  arabl( 
pasture,  and  woodland,  exclusive  of  the  two  closes,  occupied  by  Wido^ 
Hodge  and  Goodman  Trampclod — manorial  rights— mines  and  mh 
erals — and  the  devil  knows  how  many  good  things  beside,  all  lying  i: 
the  vale  of  Bever." 

"And  what  has  my  sister  to  do  with  all  this?"  asked  Mowbray,  i; 
great  surprise. 

"  Nothing ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  her  when  she  becomes  Countes 
ofEtherington." 

"It  is,  then,  your  lordship's  property  already?" 

"No,  by  Jove !  nor  can  it,  unless  your  sister  honours  me  with  he 
approbation  of  my  suit,",  replied  the  Earl. 

"  This  is  a  sorer  puzzle  than  one  of  Lady  Penelope's  charades,  m; 
lord,"  said  Mr  Mowbray;  "I  must  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  Rev 
erend  Mr  Chatterly." 

"You  shall  not  need,"  said  Lord  Etherington;  "I  will  give  yoi 
the  key,  but  listen  to  me  with  patience. — You  know  that  we  noble 
of  England,  less  jealous  of  our  sixteen  quarters  than  those  on  th( 
Continent,  do  not  take  scorn  to  line  our  decayed  ermines  with  a  littL 
cloth  of  gold  from  the  city ;  and  my  grandfather  was  lucky  enougl 
to  get  a  wealthy  wife,  with  a  halting  pedigree,— rather  a  singula; 
circumstance,  considering  that  her  father  was  a  countryman  of  yours 
She  had  a  brother,  however,  still  more  wealthy  than  herself,  and  wh( 
increased  his  fortune  by  continuing  to  carry  on  the  trade  which  hac 
first  enriched  his  family.  At  length  he  summed  up  his  books,  washec 
his  hands  of  commerce,  and  retired  to  Nettlewood,  to  become  a  gen 
tleman ;  and  here  my  much  respected  grand-uncle  was  seized  witl 
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■ag-e  of  making  himself  a  man  of  conseq[uence.  He  tried  what 
'ying  a  woman  of  family  would  do:  but  he  soon  found  that  what- 
advantag-e  his  family  mig-ht  derive  from  his  doing  so,  liis  own 
ition  was  but  little  illustrated.  He  next  resolved  to  become  a 
of  family  himself.  His  father  had  left  Scotland  when  very 
g",  and  bore,  I  blush  to  say,  the  vulg-ar  name  of  Scrogie.  This 
3S3  dissyllable  my  uncle  carried  in  person  to  the  herald  office  in 
land;  but  neither  Lyon,  nor  Marchmont,  nor  Islay,  nor  Snadoun, 
ler  herald  nor  pursuivant,  would  patronise  Scrogie. — Scrog-ie ! — 
5  could  nothing"  be  made  out  of  it— so  that  my  worthy  relative 
recourse  to  the  surer  side  of  the  house,  and  began  to  found  his 
ity  on  his  mother's  name  of  Mowbray.  In  this  he  was  much 
)  successful,  and  I  believe  some  sly  fellow  stole  for  him  a  slip 
your  own  family  tree,  Mr  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's,  which,  I 
Jay,  you  have  never  missed.  At  any  rate,  for  his  argent  and  or, 
3t  a  handsome  piece  of  parchment,  blazoned  with  a  white  lion 
Mowbray,  to  be  borne  quarterly,  with  three  stunted  or  scrog*- 
es  for  Scrog^ie,  and  became  thenceforth  Mr  Scrog-ie  Mowbray, 
ither,  as  he  subscribed  himself,  Reginald  (his  former  Christian 
3  was  Ronald)  S.  Mowbray.  He  had  a  son  who  most  undutifully 
iied  at  all  this,  refused  the  honours  of  the  high  name  of  Mow- 
,  and  insisted  on  retaining  his  father's  original  appellative  of 
gie,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  said  father's  ears,  and  damage 
3  temper." 

V'hy,  faith,  betwixt  the  two,"  said  Mowbray,  "I  own  1  should 
preferred  my  own  name,  and  I  think  the  old  gentleman's  taste 
ir  better  than  the  young  one's." 

["rue ;  but  both  wilful,  absurd  originals,  with  a  happy  obstinacy 

mper,  whether  derived  from  Mowbray  or  Scrogie  I  *know  not, 

vhich  led  them  so  often  into  opposition,  that  the  offended  father, 

nald  S.  Mowbray,  turned  his  recusant  son,  Scrogie,  fairly  out  of 

3 ;  and  the  fellow  would  have  paid  for  his  plebeian  spirit  with  a 

eance,  had  he  not  found  refuge  with  a  surviving  partner  of  the 

nal  Scrogie  of  all,  who  still  carried  on  the  lucrative  branch  of 

by  which  the  family  had  been  first  enriched.    I  mention  these 

ulars  to  account,  in  so  far  as  I  can,  for  the  singular  predica- 

in  which  I  now  find  myself  placed." 

roceed,  my  lord,"  said  Mr  Mowbray;  "there  is  no  denying  the 
larity  of  your  story,  and  I  presume  you  are  quite  serious  in  giv- 
le  such  an  extraordinary  detail." 

ntirely  so,  upon  my  honour— and  a  most  serious  matter  it  is, 
vill  presently  find.  When  my  worthy  uncle,  Mr  S.  Mowbray 
will  not  call  him  Scrogie,  even  in  the  grave),  paid  his  debts  to 
e,  every  body  concluded  he  would  be  found  to  have  disinherited 
n,  the  unfilial  Scrogie,  and  so  far  everybody  was  right ;  but  it 
Iso  generally  believed  that  he  would  settle  the  estate  on  my 
',  Lord  Etherington,  the  son  of  his  sister,  and  therein  every  one 
rong.  For  my  excellent  grand-uncle  had  pondered  with  him- 
liat  the  favoured  name  of  Mowbray  would  talce  no  advantage, 
'^^P;!!^  no  additional  elevation,  if  his  estate  of  Nettlewdod  (other- 
lallea  Mowbray  Park)  should  descend  to  our  family  without  any 
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condition ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  sharp  attorney,  he  settlec 
on  me,  then  a  schoolboy,  07i  condition  that  I  should,  before  attam 
the  a^-e  of  twenty-nve  complete,  take  unto  myself  m  holy  wedloc 
Toun"-  lady  of  good  fame,  of  the  name  of  Mowbray,  and,  by  prei 
ence,'of  the  house  of  St  Ronan's,  should  a  damsel  of  that  house  e: 
—Now  my  riddle  is  read."  ^.   .^r     ^        xi,       i.ie 

"  And  a  very  extraordinary  one  it  is,"  replied  Mowbray,  thoughtfi 

^'  Confess  the  truth,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  laying  his  hand  on 
shoulder ;  ''  you  think  the  story  will  bear  a  gram  of  a  scruple  of  doi 
if  not  a  whole  scruple  itself  ?"    ^  ,^     ,         ^^  i     ,t       -n   i 

«  At  least,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray,  "your  lordship  will  aJ 
that,  being  Miss  Mowbray's  only  near  relation,  and  sole  guardia 
may,  without  offence,  pause  upon  a  suit  for  her  hand,  made  ur 
such  odd  circumstances."  ,  in. 

"  If  you  have  the  least  doubt  either  respecting  my  rank  or  torti 
I  can  give,  of  course,  the  most  satisfactory  references,"  said  the  J 

of  Etherington.  ,,„.•,  tit     t,  i 

"That  I  can  easily  believe,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray;  nor  do 
the  least  fear  deception,  where  detection  would  be  so  easy,  li 
lordship's  proceedings  towards  me,  too"  (with  a  conscious  glanc 
the  bills  he  still  held  in  his  hand),  "have,  I  admit,  been  such  a 
intimate  some  such  deep  cause  of  interest  as  you  have  been  pie 
to  state.  But  it  seems  strange  that  your  lordship  should  have 
mitted  years  to  glide  away,  without  so  much  as  inquiring  alter 
young  lady,  who,  I  beheve,  is  the  only  person  quahtied,  as  ; 
grand-uncle's  will  requires,  with  whom  you  can  form  an  aliia 
It  appears  to  me,  that  long  before  now,  this  matter  ought  to 
been  investigated;  and  that,  even  now,  it  would  have  been  i 
natural  and  more  decorous  to  have  at  least  seen  my  sister  betore 
posing  for  her  hand."  . 

"On  the  first  point,  my  dear  Mowbray,''  said  Lord  Etherini 
"I  am  free  to  own  to  you  that,  without  meaning  your  sister  the 
affront,  I  would  have  got  rid  of  this  clause  if  I  could;  for  every 
would  fain  choose  a  wife  for  himself,  and  I  feel  no  hurry  to  mar 
all.  But  the  rogue-lawyers,  after  taking  fees,  and  keeping  n 
hand  for  years,  have  at  length  roundly  told  me  the  clause  mui 
complied  with,  or  Nettlewood  must  have  another  master, 
thought  it  best  to  come  down  here  in  person  in  order  to  addres 
fair  lady;  but  as  accident  has  hitherto  prevented  my  seemglier 
as  I  found  in  her  brother  a  man  who  understands  the  world,  1 
you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  that  I  have  endeavoui^d  ii 
outset  to  make  you  my  friend.  Truth  is,  I  shall  be  twenty-tive  i 
course  of  a  month ;  and  without  your  favour,  and  the  opportu 
which  only  you  can  aflord  me,  that  seems  a  short  time  to  lAO- 
win  a  lady  of  Miss  Mowbray's  merit." 

"And  what  is  the  alternative  if  you  do  not  form  this  pro. 
alliance,  my  lord?"  said  Mo v/bray.  ^^ 

"The  bequest  of  my  grand-uncle  lapses,"  said  the  Earl,    aw 
Nettlewood,  with  its  old  house,  and  older  oaks,  manorial  rights,  W 
Trampclod,  and  all,  devolves  on  a  certain  cousin-german  ol 
whom  Heayen  of  his  mercy  confound ! " 
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^ou  have  left  yourself  little  time  to  prevent  such  an  event,  my 
"  said  Mowbray;  ''but  thing's  being  as  I  now  see  them,  you  shall 
what  interest  I  can  give  you  in  the  affair. — We  must  stand, 
jver,  on  more  equal  terms,  my  lord.— I  wi]l  condescend  so  far  as 
low  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  me  at  this  moment  to 
lost  that  game,  but  I  cannot  in  the  circumstances  think  of  acting 
I  had  fairly  wou  it.  We  must  draw  stakes,  my  lord." 
S"ot  a  word  of  that,  if  you  really  mean  me  kindly,  my  dear  Mow- 
.  The  blunder  was  a  real  one,  for  I  was  indeed  thinking,  as  you 
suppose,  on  other  things  than  the  showing  my  point.— AH  was 
f  lost  and  won. — I  hope  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  offering 
services,  which  may  perhaps  give  me  some  right  to  your  partial 
rd— at  present  we  are  on  equal  footing  on  all  sides — per- 

Y  so." 

f  your  lordship  thinks  so,"  said  Mowbray, — and  then  passing 

lly  to  what  he  felt  he  could  say  with  more  confidence, — "Indeed, 

ly  rate,  no  personal  obligation  to  myself  could  prevent  my  doing 

uU  duty  as  guardian  to  my  sister." 

Jnquestionably,  I  desire  nothing  else,"  replied  the  Earl  of  Ether- 

m. 

\  must  therefore  understand  that  your  lordship  is  quite  serious 

)ur  proposal ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  withdrawn,  even  if  upon 

aintance  with  Miss  Mowbray,  you  should  not  perhaps  think  her 

^serving  of  your  lordship's  attentions  as  report  may  have  spoken 

^r  Mowbray,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  the  treaty  between  you  and  me 
be  as  definite  as  if  I  were  a  sovereign  prince,  demanding  in* 
'iage  the  sister  of  a  neighbouring  monarch,  whom,  according  to 
1  etiquette,  he  neither  has  seen  nor  could  see.  I  have  been  quite 
Ic  with  you,  and  I  have  stated  to  you  that  my  present  motives  for 
ring  upon  negotiation  are  not  personal,  but  territorial ;  when  I 

V  Miss  Mowbray,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  otherwise.    I  have 
d  she  is  beautiful." 

something  of  the  i3alest,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray. 

a  fine  complexion  is  the  first  attraction  which  is  lost  in  the  world 

shion,  and  that  which  it  is  easiest  to  replace." 

dispositions,  my  lord,  may  differ,"  said  Mowbray,  "  without  faults 

ither  side.    I  presume  your  lordship  has  inquired  into  my  sis- 

.     She  is  amiable,  accomplished,  sensible,  and  high-spirited; 

yet " 

[  understand  you,  Mr  Mowbray,  and  will  spare  you  the  pain  of 

king  out.    I  have  heard  Miss  Mowbray  is  in  some  respects — 

icular ;  to  use  a  broader  word — a  little  whimsical.     No  matter. 

will  have  the  less  to  learn  when  she  becomes  a  countess,  and  a 

lan  of  fashion." 

ire  you  serious,  my  lord?"  said  Mowbray. 

I  am— and  I  will  speak  my  mind  still  more  plainly.    I  have  a 

I  temper,  and  excellent  spirits,  and  can  endure  a  good  deal  of 

ularity  in^  those  I  live  with.     I  have  no  doubt  your  sister  and  I 

|nve  happily  together— But  in  case  it  should  prove  otherwise,  ar- 

|:emeuts  may  be  made  previously,  which  will  enable  us  in  certain 
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circumstances  to  live  happily  apart.    My  own  estate  is  lar^e 
Nettlewood  will  bear  dividing*." 

'^  Nay,  then,"  said  Mowbray, ''  I  have  little  more  to  say— nol 
indeed  remains  for  inquiry,  so  far  as  your  lordship  is  conce 
But  my  sister  must  have  free  liberty  of  choice— so  far  as  I  am 
cerned,  your  lordship's  suit  has  my  interest." 

"  And  I  trust  we  may  consider  it  as  a  done  thing*  ?  " 

"  With  Clara's  approbation— certainly,"  answered  Mowbray. 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  chance  of  personal  repugnance  on  the  y 
lady's  part  ? "  said  the  young*  peer. 

*'  I  anticipate  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord,"  answered  Mow 
"  as  I  presume  there  is  no  reason  for  any  ;  but  >;oung  ladies  w 
capricious,  and  if  Clara,  after  I  have  done  and  said  all  that  a  bn 
ought  to  do,  should  remain  repugnant,  there  is  a  point  in  the  ( 
tion  of  my  influence  which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  pass." 

The  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  a  turn  through  the  aparti 
then  paused,  and  said,  in  a  grave  and  doubtful  tone,  **  In  the  n 
while,  I  am  bound,  and  the  young  lady  is  free,  Mowbray.  Is 
quite  fair  ? " 

''  It  is  what  happens  in  every  case,  my  lord,  where  a  gentL 
proposes  for  a  lady,"  answered  Mowbray ;  '*  he  must  remai 
course,  bound  by  his  ofter,  until,  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  i 
cepted  or  rejected.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  your  lordship  has  dec 
your  wishes  to  me,  before  ascertaining  Clara's  inclination.  But ' 
as  yet  the  matter  is  between  ourselves — I  make  you  welcome  to 
back  if  you  think  proper.  Clara  Mowbray  needs  not  push  for  a  c 
*  match." 

"  Nor  do  I  desire,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "any  time  to  r< 
sider  the  resolution  which  I  have  confided  to  you.  I  am  not  i 
least  fearful  that  I  shall  change  my  mind  on  seeing  your  sister 
I  am  ready  to  stand  by  the  proposal  which  I  have  made  to  you 
however,  you  feel  so  extremely  delicately  on  my  account,"  he 
tinned,  "  ,1  can  see  and  even  converse  with  Miss  Mowbray  at  thi 
of  yours,  without  the  necessity  of  being  at  all  presented  to  her- 
character  which  I  have  assumed  in  a  manner  obliges  me  to  w 
mask." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Laird  of  St  Ronan's,  *'  and  I  am  gla( 
both  our  sakes,  your  lordship  thinks  of  taking  a  little  law  upoJ 
occasion." 

*'  I  shall  profit  nothing  by  it,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  my  doom  is 
before  1  start — but  if  this  mode  of  managing  the  matter  will 
your  conscience,  I  have  no  objection  to  it — it  cannot  consume  J 
time,  which  is  what  I  have  to  look  to." 

They  then  shook  hands  and  parted,  without  any  farther  disc* 
which  could  interest  the  reader. 

Mowbray  was  glad  to  find  himself  alone,  in  order  to  think 
what  had  happened,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  own  J 
which  at  present  was  puzzling  even  to  himself.  He  could  no 
feel  that  much  greater  advantages  of  every  kind  might  accn 
himself  and  his  family  from  the  alliance  of  the  wealthy  yonng 
thm  could  have  been  derived  from  any  share  of  hk  spoils  wto 
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proposed  to  ^ain  by  superior  address  in  play,  or  greater  skill  on 
turf.  But  his  pride  was  hurt  when  he  recollected  that  he  had 
id  himself  entirely  in  Lord  Etherington's  power ;  and  the  escape 
!  absolute  ruin  which  he  had  made,  solely  by  the  sufferance  of  his 
ment,  had  nothing*  in  it  consolatory  to  his  wounded  feelings.  He 
lowered  in  his  own  eyes,  when  he  recollected  how  completely  the 
osed  victim  of  his  ingenuity  had  seen  through  his  schemes,  and 
abstained  from  baffling  them  entirely,  because  to  do  so  suited 
with  his  own.  There  was  a  shade  of  suspicion,  too,  which  he 
i  not  entirely  eradicate  from  his  mind. — What  occasion  had  this 
g  nobleman  to  i)reface,  by  the  voluntary  loss  of  a  brace  of  thou- 
s,  a  proposal  which  must  have  been  acceptable  in  itself,  without 
such  sacrifice  ?  And  why  should  he,  after  all,  have  been  so  eager 
icure  his  accession  to  the  proposed  alliance,  before  he  had  ever 
the  lady  who  was  the  object  of  it  ?  However  hurried  for  time, 
oight  have  waited  the  event  at  least  of  the  entertainment  at 
vs-Castle,  at  which  Clara  was  necessarily  obliged  to  make  her 
larance. — Yet  such  conduct,  however  unusual,  was  equally  incon- 
nt  with  any  sinister  intentions ;  since  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  sum 
oney.  and  the  declaration  of  his  views  upon  a  portionless  young 
of  family,  could  scarcely  be  the  preface  to  any  unfair  practice, 
[lat,  upon  the  whole,  Mowbray  settled,  that  what  was  uncommon 
le  Earl's  conduct  arose  from  the  hasty  and  eager  disposition  of  a 
young  Englishman,  to  whom  money  is  of  little  consequence,  and 
is  too  headlong  in  pursuit  of  the  favourite  plan  of  the  moment, 
roceed  in  the  most  rational  or  most  ordinary  manner.  If,  how- 
,  there  should  prove  anything  farther  in  the  matter  than  he 
d  at  present  discover,  Mowbray  promised  himself  that  the  utmost 
jDQspection  on  his  part  could  not  fail  to  discover  it,  and  that  in 
time  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  to  his  sister  or  himself, 
nmersed  in  such  cogitations,  he  avoided  the  inquisitive  presence 
[r  Meiklewham,  who,  as  usual,  had  been  watching  for  him  to  learn 
matters  wxre  going  on;  and  although  it  was  now  late,  he 
nted  his  horse,  and  rode  hastily  to  Shaws-Castle.  On  the  way 
eliberated  with  himself  whether  to  mention  to  his  sister  the  appli- 
)n  which  had  been  made  to  him,  in  order  to  prepare  her  to  re- 
3  the  young  Earl  as  a  suitor,  favoured  with  her  brother's  apj)ro- 
)n.  *'  But  no,  no,  no ;"  such  was  the  result  of  his  contemplation, 
e  might  take  it  into  her  head  that  his  thoughts  were  bent  less 
I  having  her  for  a  Countess,  than  on  obtaining  possession  of  his 
d-uncle's  estate.  We  must  keep  quiet,"  concluded  he,  until  her 
:>nal  appearance  and  accomplishments  may  appear  at  least  to 
some  influence  upon  his  choice.  We  must  say  nothing  till  this 
ed  entertainment  has  been  given  and  received." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  LETTER. 

.  *'  Has  lie  so  long  held  out  with  me  iintired, 

And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ?— Well— Be  it  so." 

Ric/iard  III. 

Mowbray  had  no  sooner  left  the  Earl's  apartment  than  the  la 
commenced  an  epistle  to  a  friend  and  associate,  which  we  lay  be 
the  reader,  as  best  calculated  to  illustrate  the  views  and  motive 

the  writer.     It  was  addressed  to  Captain  Jekyl,  of  the regin 

of  Guards,  at  the  Green  Dragon,  Harrowgate,  and  was  of  the  fol 
ing"  tenor : — 

"  Dear  Harry, 

**  I  have  expected  you  here  these  ten  days  past,  anxiously  as  < 
man  w^as  looked  for ;  and  have  now  to  charge  your  absence  as  1 
treason  to  your  sworn  allegiance.  Surely  you  do  not  presume, 
one  of  Napoleon's  new-made  monarchs,  to  grumble  for  independe 
as  if  your  greatness  were  of  your  ovm  making,  or  as  if  I  had  pic 
you  out  of  the  whole  of  St  James's  coffee-house  to  hold  my  backhi 
for  your  sake,  forsooth,  not  for  my  own  ?  Wherefore,  lay  aside 
your  own  proper  business,  be  it  the  pursuit  of  dowagers,  or 
plucking  of  pigeons,  and  instantly  repair  to  this  place,  where  I  i 
speedily  want  your  assistance.— l/ay  want  it,  said  I?  Why,  b 
negligent  of  friends  and  allies,  I  have  wanted  it  already,  and  ' 
when  it  might  have  done  me  yeoman's  service.  Know  that  I '. 
had  an  affair  since  I  came  hither— have  got  hurt  myself,  and  1 
nearly  shot  my  friend  ;  and  if  I  had  I  might  have  been  hanged  fo 
for  want  of  Harry  Jekyl  to  bear  witness  in  my  favour.  ^  I  was  sc 
on  my  road  to  this  place,  when,  not  choosing,  for  certain  reasons 
pass  through  tlie  old  village,  I  struck  by  a  footpath  into  the  wc 
which  separate  it  from  the  new  Spaw,  leaving  my  carriage  and  pe( 
to  go  the  carriage-way.  I  had  not  walked  half  a  mile  when  I  Ik 
the  footsteps  of  some  one  behind,  and,  looking  round,  v/hat  shou 
behold  but  the  face  in  the  world  which  I  most  cordially  hate 
abhor — I  mean  that  which  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  my  right  tri 
and  well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  Saint  Francis.  He  seei 
as  much  confounded  as  I  was  at  our  unexpected  meeting ;  and  it 
a  minute  ere  he  found  breath  to  demand  what  I  did  in  Scotland,  i 
trary  to  my  promise,  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it.  I  retalia 
and  charged  him  with  being  here,  in  contradiction  to  his.  He  ji 
fied,  and  said  he  had  only  come  down  upon  the  express  informal 
that  I  was  upon  my  road  to  St  Ronan's.  Now,  Harry,  how  the  d 
should  he  have  known  this  hadst  thou  been  quite  faithful  ?  for  I 
sure  to  no  ear  but  thine  own  did  I  breathe  a  whisper  of  my  purp' 
— Next,  with  the  insolent  assumption  of  superiority,  which  hefou 
on  what  he  calls  the  rectitude  of  his  purpose,  he  proposed  we  slio 
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withdraw  from  a  neig'hbourhood  into  which  we  could  bring 
ing"  but  wretchedness.— I  have  told  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  cope 
the  calm  and  resolute  manner  that  the  devil  gifts  him  with  on 
occasions ;  but  I  was  determined  he  should  not  carry  the  day 
time.  I  saw  no  chance  for  it,  however,  but  to  put  myself  into  a 
iring  passion,  which,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  always  do  on  short 
le.  I  charged  him  with  having  imposed  formerly  on  my  youth, 
made  himself  judge  of  my  rights;  and  I  accompanied  my  defi- 
with  the  strongest  terms  of  irony  and  contempt,  as  well  as  with 
and  of  instant  satisfaction.  I  had  my  travelling  pistols  with  me 
our  cause) J  and,  to  my  surprise,  my  gentleman  was  equally  pro- 
L  For  fair  play's  sake,  I  made  him  take  one  of  my  pistols — 
t  Kuchenritters — a  brace  of  balls  in  each,  but  that  circumstance 
got.  I  would  fain  have  argued  the  matter  a  little  longer ;  but  I 
[ght  at  the  time,  and  think  still,  that  the  best  arguments  which 
Lud  I  can  exchange,  must  come  from  the  point  of  the  sword,  or 
muzzle  of  the  pistol. — We  fired  nearly  together,  and  I  think  both 
iped — I  am  sure  I  did,  but  recover  edin  a  minute,  with  a  damaged 
and  a  scratch  on  the  temple — it  was  the  last  which  stunned  me — 
luchfor  double-loaded  pistols.  My  friend  was  invisible,  and  I  had 
ing  for  it  but  to  walk  to  the  Spaw,  bleeding  all  the  way  like  a 
and  tell  a  raw-head-and-bloody  bone  story  about  a  footpad, 
:h,  but  for  my  earldom,  and  my  gory  locks,  no  living  soul  would 
( believed. 

Shortly  after,  when  I  had  been  installed  in  a  sick  room,  1  had 
mortification  to  learn,  that  my  own  impatience  had  brought  all 
mischief  upon  me,  at  a  moment  when  I  had  every  chance  of 
ing  rid  of  my  friend  without  trouble,  had  I  but  let  him  go  on  his 
errand ;  for  it  seems  he  had  an  appointment  that  morning  with 
oby  Baronet,  who  is  said  to  be  a  bullet-slitter,  and  would  perhaps 
5  rid  me  of  Saint  Francis  without  any  trouble  or  risk  on  my  part, 
-ntime  his  non-appearance  at  this  rendezvous  has  placed  Master 
icis  Tyrrel,  as  he  chooses  to  call  himself,  in  the  worst  odour 
ible  with  the  gentry  at  the  Spring,  who  have  denounced  him  as 
ward  and  no  gentleman. — What  to  think  of  the  business  myself 
ow  not ;  and  I  much  want  your  assistance  to  see  what  can  have 
•me  of  this  fellow,  who,  like  a  spectre  of  ill  omen,  has  so  often 
irted  and  baffled  my  best  plans.  My  own  confinement  renders 
nactive,  though  my  wound  is  fast  healing.  Dead  he  cannot  be ; 
tad  he  been  mortally  wounded,  we  should  have  heard  of  him  some- 
:'e  or  other — he  could  not  have  vanished  from  the  earth  like  a 
)le  of  the  elements.  Well  and  sound  he  cannot  be ;  for,  besides 
1  am  sure  I  saw  him  stagger  and  drop,  firing  his  pistol  as  he  fell, 
ow  him  well  enough  to  swear,  that  had  he  not  been  severely 
iided,  he  would  have  first  pestered  me  with  his  accursed  presence 
[assistance,  and  then  walked  forward  with  his  usual  composure  to 
5  matters  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks.  No— no— Saint  Francis  is  none 
ose  who  leave  such  jobs  half  finished— it  is  but  doing  him  justice 
ly,  he  has  the  devil's  courage  to  back  his  own  deliberate  imper- 
ice.  But  then,  if  wounded  severely,  he  must  be  still  in  this  neigh- 
'hood,  and  probably  in  concealment— this  xa  what  I  must  discover, 
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and  I  want  your  assistance  in  my  inquiries  among'  the  iiatives.— H 
hither,  Harry,  as  ever  you  look  for  good  at  my  hand. 

"A  good  player,  Harry,  always  studies  to  make  the  best  of 
cards— and  so  I  have  endeavoured  to  turn  my  wound  to  s( 
account ;  and  it  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  secure  Monsieu 
Frere  in  my  interests.  You  may  say  very  truly,  that  it  is  of  co 
quence  to  me  to  know  the  character  of  this  new  actor  or  the  di 
aered  scene  of  my  adventures. — Know,  then,  he  is  that  most  in( 
gruous  of  all  monsters — a  Scotch  Buck — how  far  from  being  b 
of  the  season  you  may  easily  judge.  Every  point  of  national  c 
acter  is  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  this  luckless  race,  when  t 
attempt  to  take  on  them  a  personage  which  is  assumed  with 
much  facility  b};  their  brethren  of  the  Isle  of  Saints.  They  ai 
shrewd  people,  indeed,  but  so  destitute  of  ease,  grace,  pliabilit 
manners,  and  insinuation  of  address,  that  they  eternally  seen 
suffer  actual  misery  in  their  attempts  to  look  gay  and  careless.  T 
their  pride  heads  them  back  at  one  turn,  their  poverty  at  anot 
their  pedantry  at  a  third,  their  mauvaise  honte  at  a  fourth ;  and  \ 
so  many  obstacles  to  make  them  bolt  off  the  course,  it  is  positii 
impossible  they  should  win  the  plate.  No,  Harry,  it  is  the  gr 
folk  in  Old  England  who  have  to  fear  a  Caledonian  invasion— t 
will  make  no  conquests  in  the  world  of  fashion.  Excellent  bani 
the  Scots  may  be,  for  they  are  eternally  calculating  how  to  add 
terest  to  principal ;— good  soldiers,  for  *they  are  if  not  such  her 
as  they  would  be  thought,  as  brave,  I  suppose,  as  their  neighboi 
and  much  more  amenable  to  discipline ;— lawyers  they  are  bo 
indeed  every  country  gentleman  is  bred  one,  and  their  "^patient  j 
craffcy  disposition  enables  them,  in  other  lines,  to  submit  to  ha 
ships  which  other  natives  could  not  bear,  and  avail  themselves 
advantages  which  others  would  let  pass  under  their  noses  unav 
ingly.  But  assuredly  Heaven  did  not  form  the  Caledonian  for 
gay  world ;  and  his  efforts  at  ease,  grace,  and  gaiety,  resemble  o 
the  clumsy  gambols  of  the  ass  in  the  fable.  Yet  the  Scot  has 
sphere  too  (in  his  own  country  only),  where  the  character  which 
assumes  is  allowed  to  pass  current.  This  Mowbray,  now— i 
brother-in-law  of  mine, — might  do  pretty  well  at  a  Northern  M( 
ing,  or  the  Leith  races,  where  he  could  give  five  minutes  to  the  sp 
of  the  day,  and  the  next  half  hour  to  country  politics,  or  to  farmii 
but  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  tell  you,  Harry,  that  this  half-fellows 
will  not  pass  on  the  better  side  of  the  Tweed. 

*' Yet,  for  all  I  have  told  you,  this  trout  was  not  easily  tickled;  : 
should  I  have  made  much  of  him,  had  he  not,  in  the  plenitude  of 
northern  conceit,  entertained  that  notion  of  my  being  a  good  s 
ject  of  plunder,  which  you  had  contrived  (blessing  on  your  contriv: 
brain !)  to^  insinuate  into  him  by  means  of  Wolverine.  He  cc 
menced  this  hopeful  experiment,  and  as  you  must  have  anticipal 
caught  a  Tartar  with  a  vengeance.  Of  course,  I  used  my  vict 
only  so  far  as  to  secure  his  interest  in  accomplishing  my  princi 
object ;  and  yet  I  could  see  my  gentleman's  pride  was  so  much 
jured  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  that  not  all  the  advantages  wh 
the  match  offered  to  his  damned  family  were  able  entirely  to  subc 
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I  chagrin  arising*  from  his  defeat.  He  did  gulp  it  down,  though, 
1  we  are  friends  and  allies  for  the  present  at  least— not  so  cordi- 
j  so,  however,  as  to  induce  me  to  trust  him  with  the  whole  of  the 
mgely  complicated  tale.  The  circumstance  of  the  will  it  was 
tessary  to  communicate,  as  aflfording  a  sufficiently  strong  reason 
urging  my  suit ;  and  this  partial  disclosure  enabled  me  for  the 
sent  to  dispense  with  farther  confidence. 

You  will  observe  that  I  stand  by  no  means  secure ;  and  besides 
chance  of  my  cousin's  reappearance — a  certain  event,  unless  he 
?'orse  than  I  dare  hope  for — I  have  perhaps  to  expect  the  fantastic 
ugnance  of  Clara  herself,  or  some  sulky  freak  on  her  brother's 
t.— In  a  word— and  let  it  be  such  a  one  as  conjurers  raise  the 
il  with — Harry  Jekyl,  I  ivant  you. 

As  well  knowing  the  nature  of  my  friend,  I  can  assure  you  that 

own  interest,  as  well  as  mine,  may  be  advanced  by  his  coming 

ler  on  duty.    Here  is  a  blockhead  whom  I  already  mentioned. 

Bingo  Binks,  with  whom  something  may  be  done  worth  yow 

le,  though  scarce  worth  mine.    The  Baronet  is  a  perfect  buzzard, 

when  I  came  here  he  was  under  Mowbray's  training.    But  the 

:ward  ^Scot  had  plucked  half-a-dozen  penfeathers  from  his  wing 

\  so  little^  precaution,  that  the  Baronet  has  become  frightened 

shy,  and  is  now  in  the  act  of  rebelling  against  Mowbray,  whom 

)oth  hates  and  fears — the  least  backing  from  a  knowing  hand  like 

,  and  the  bird  becomes  your  own,  feathers  and  all.— Moreover, 

-by  my  life, 


Thus  Bingo  hath  a  mighty  pretty  wife.' 

)vely  woman,  Harry — rather  plump,  and  above  the  middle  size— 
;e  your  taste— A  Juno  in  beauty,  looking  with  such  scorn  on  her 
band,  whom  she  despises  and  hates,  and  seeming,  as  if  she  could 
I  so  differently  on  any  one  whom  she  might  like  better,  that,  on 
faith,  'twere  sin  not  to  give  her  occasion.  If  you  please  to  venture 
r  luck,  either  with  the  knight  or  the  lady,  you  shall  have  fair  play, 
no  interference— that  is,  provided  you  appear  upon  this  summons; 
otherwise,  I  may  be  so  placed,  that  the  affairs  of  the  knight  and  the 
'  may  fall  under  my  own  immediate  cognisance.  And  so,  Harry, 
)u  wish  to  profit  by  these  hints,  you  had  best  make  haste,  as  well 
your  own  concerns,  as  to  assist  me  in  mine. — Yours,  Harry,  as 
behave  yourself, 

"  Etherington." 

aving  finished  this  eloquent  and  instructive  epistle,  the  young 
1  demanded  the  attendance  of  his  own  valet,  Solmes,  whom  he 
'ged  to  put  it  into  the  post-office  without  delay,  and  with  his  own 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

THEATRICALS. 

~ — —The  play's  the  thin?. 

Hamlet. 

The  important  day  had  now  arrived,  the  arrang-ement  for  wl 
had  tor  some  time  occupied  all  the  conversation  and  thoucrhfcs  of 
good  company  at  the  Well  of  St  Ronan's.  To  give  it,  at  the  sf 
time,  a  degree  of  novelty  and  consequence,  Lady  Penelope  I 
feather  had  long  since  suggested  to  Mr  Mowbray  that  tiie  m 
gifted  and  accomplished  part  of  the  guests  might  contribute  to  ] 
nish  out  entertainment  for  the  rest,  by  acting  a  few  scenes  of  sc 
popular  drama ;  an  accomplishment  in  whichTber  self-conceit  assu 
her  that  she  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel.  Mr  Mowbray  ^ 
seemed  on  this  occasion  to  have  thrown  the  reins  entirely  into 
ladyship  s  hands,  made  no  objection  to  the  plan  which  she  propo' 
exceptivig  that  the  old-fashioned  hedges  and  walks  of  the  garden 
fehaws-Oastle  must  necessarily  serve  for  stai>^e  aud  scenerv,  as  th 
was  no  time  to  fit  up  the  old  hall  for  the  exhibition  of  the  propo 
theatricals.^  But  upon  inquiry  among  the  company,  this  plam 
wrecked  upon  the  ordinary  shelve,  to  wit,  the  difficulty  of  find 
pertorrners  who  would  consent  to  assume  the  lower  characters  of 
drama,  i^  or  the  first  parts  there  were  candidates  more  than  enom 
but  most  of  these  were  greatly  too  high-spirited  to  play  the  ft 
except  they  were  permitted  to  top  the  part.  Then  amongst  the  i 
unambitious  undeiiuigs,  who  could  be  coaxed  or  cajoled  to  underts 
subordinate  characters,  there  were  so  many  bad  memories,  and  sh 
memories,  and  treacherous  memories,  that  at  length  the  plan  t 
resigned  m  despair.  ^ 

A  substitute  proposed  by  Lady  Penelope  was  next  considered, 
was  proposed  to  act  what  the  Italians"  call  a  Comedy  of  Characti 
that  is  not  an  exact  dmma,  in  which  the  actors  deliver  what  is  i 
down  for  them  by  the  author;  but  one,  in  which  the  plot  hari 
been  previously  fixed  upon,  and  a  few  striking  scenes  adjusted,  i 
actors  are  expected  to  supply  the  dialogue  extempore,  or,  as  Peti 
chio  says,  from  their  mother  wit.  This  is  a,n  amusement  whi 
affords  much  entertainment  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  state 
Venice,  where  the  characters  of  their  drama  have  been  long  sin 
all  previously  fixed,  and  are  handed  down  by  tradition ;  and  tl 
species  of  drama,  though  rather  belonging  to  the  mask  than  t 

1  At  Kilmddery,  the  noble  seat  of  Lord  Meath,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  then 
PVPrl'Itl'""'  i^or  private  theatrical  exliibitions  in  the  open  air,  planted  out  ^vith  i 
eveigieens  wliich  arise  there  in  the  most  luxuriant  magnificence.  It  has  a  wild  a 
lomantic  elfect,  reminding  one  of  the  scene  in  which  Bottom  rehearsed  his  pagea 
With  a  green  plot  for  a  stage,  and  a  hawthorn  brake  for  a  tiring-room. 
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re,  is  distiiig"uislied  by  the  name  of  Commedia  dell'  Arte.^  But 
lame-faced  character  of  Britons  is  still  more  alien  from  a  species 
jplay,  where  there  is  a  constant  and  extemporaneous  demand 
it,  or  the  sort  of  ready  small-talk  Avhich  supplies  its  place,  than 
the  reg-ular  exhibitions  of  the  drama,  where  the  author,  stand- 
jsponsible  for  lang-uag'e  and  sentiment,  leaves  to  the  personators 
i  scenes  only  the  trouble  of  finding-  enunciation  and  action, 
fc  the  ardent  and  active  spirit  of  Lady  Penelope,  still  athirst  after 
ty,  though  baffled  in  her  two  first  projects,  brought  forward  a 
in  which  she  was  more  successful.  This  was  the  proposal  to 
ine  a  certain  number,  at  least,  of  the  guests,  properly  dressed 
he  occasion,  as  representing*  some  well-known  historical  or 
atic  characters,  in  a  group,  having'  reference  to  history,  or  to  a 
f  of  the  drama.  In  this  representation,  which  may  be  called  play- 
b  picture,  action,  even  pantomimical  action,  was  not  expected  ; 
Jl  that  was  required  of  the  performers  was  to  throw  themselves 
;ucli  a  group  as  might  express  a  marked  and  striking"  point  of  an 
r-remembered  scene,  but  where  the  actors  are  at  a  pause,  and 
>ut  either  speech  or  motion.  In  this  species  of  representation  there 
10  tax,  either  on  the  invention  or  memory  of  those  who  might 
rtake  parts ;  and,  what  recommended  it  still  farther  to  the  good 
lany,  there  was  no  marked  diff'erence  betwixt  the  hero  and 
ine  of  the  group,  and  the  less  distinguished  characters  by  whom 
were  attended  on  the  stage ;  and  every  one  who  had  confidence 
handsome  shape  and  a  becoming*  dress,  might  hope,  though 
ling  in  not  quite  so  broad  and  favourable  a  light  as  the  principal 
)nages,  to  draw,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  portion  of  attention 
ipplause.  This  motion,  therefore,  that  the  company,  or  such  of 
1  as  might  choose  to  appear  properly  dressed  for  the  occasion, 
Id  form  theniselves  into  one  or  more  groups,  which  might  be 
wed  and  varied  as  often  as  they  pleased,  was  hailed  and  accepted 
bright  idea,  which  assigned  to  every  one  a  share  of  the  import- 
attached  to  its  probable  success. 

"jwbray,  on  his  side,  promised  to  contrive  some  arrang-ement 
li  should  separate  the  actors  in  this  mute  drama  from  the  spec- 
s,  and  enable  the  former  to  vary  the  amusement,  by  withdraw- 
hemselves  from  the  scene,  and  again  appearing-  upon  it  under 
ferent  and  new  combination.  This  plan  of  exhibition,  where 
'iothes  and  affected  attitudes  supplied  all  draughts  upon  fancy 
lent,  was  highly  agreeable  to  most  of  the  ladies  present ;  and 
Lady  Binks,  whose  discontent  seemed  proof  against  every 
that  could  be  proposed  to  soothe  it,  acquiesced  in  the  project, 
perfect  indifference  indeed,  but  with  something  less  of  suHen- 
than  usual. 

now  only  remained  to  rummage  the  circulating  library  for 

piece  of  sufficient  celebrity  to  command  attention,  and  which 

d  oe  at  the  same  time  suited  to  the  execution  of  their  project. 

0  Mr  William  Stewart  Rose's  very  interesting  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy, 
i-etterxxx,,  where  this  curious  subject  is  treated  with  the  information  and 
,on  winch  distinguish  that  accomplished  author. 
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Bell's  British  Theatre,  Miller's  Modern  and  Ancient  Drama 
about  twenty  old  volumes/ in  which  stray  tragedies  and  com 
were  associated,  like  the  passengers  in  a  mail-coach,  withou 
least  attempt  at  selection  or  arrangement,  were  all  examined  i 
course  of  their  researches.  But  Lady  Penelope  declared  loftil 
decidedly  for  Shakespeare,  as  the  author  whose  immortal  y 
were  fresh  in  every  one's  recollection.  Shakespeare  was  thei 
chosen,  and  from  his  works  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
selected,  as  the  play  which  afforded  the  greatest  variety  of  ct 
ters,  and  most  scope  of  course  for  the  intended  representation, 
active  competition  presently  occurred  among  the  greater  pa 
the  company,  for  such  copies  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Drea 
the  volume  of  Shakespeare  containing  it,  as  could  be  got  i: 
neighbourhood ;  for,  notwithstanding  Lady  Penelope's  declan 
that  every  one  who  could  read  had  Shakespeare's  plays  by  hei 
appeared  that  such  of  his  dramas  as  have  not  kept  possession  < 
stage  were  very  little  known  at  St  Ronan's,  save  among 
people  who  are  emphatically  called  readers. 

The  adjustment  of  the  parts  was  the  first  subject  of  consider! 
so  soon  as  those  who  intended  to  assume  characters  had  refr 
their  recollection  on  the  subject  of  the  piece.  Theseus  was  u 
mously  assigned  to  Mowbray,  the  giver  of  the  entertainment 
therefore  justly  entitled  to  represent  the  Duke  of  Athens, 
costume  of  an  Amazonian  crest  and  plume,  a  tucked-up  vest,  i 
tight  buskin  of  sky-blue  silk,  buckled  with  diamonds,  recoi 
Lady  Binks  to  the  part  of  Hippolyta.  The  superior  stature  of 
Mowbray  to  Lady  Penelope  m.ade  it  necessary  that  the  fc 
should  perform  the  part  of  Helena,  and  her  ladyship  rest  cont< 
witli  the  shrewish  character  of  Hermia.  It  was  resolved  to  co 
ment  the  young  Earl  of  Etherington  with  the  part  of  Lysa 
which,  however,  his  Lordship  declined,  and,  preferring  come 
tragedy,  refused  to  appear  in  any  other  character  than  that  c 
magnanimous  Bottom ;  and  he  gave  them  suc-h  a  humorous  i 
men  of  his  quality  in  that  part,  that  all  were  delighted  at  onc( 
his  condescension  in  assuming,  and  his  skill  in  performing,  thej 
senter  of  Pyramus. 

The  part  of  Egeus  was  voted  to  Captain  MacTurk,  whose 
nacy  in  refusing  to  anpear  in  any  other  than  the  full  Highland 
had  nearly  disconcerted  the  whole  affair.  At  length  this  ob 
was  got  over  on  the  authority  of  Childe  Harold,  who  remarl 
similarity  betwixt  the  Highland  and  Grecian  costume;^  an 
company,  dispensing  with  the  difference  of  colour,  voted  the 
tain's  variegated  kilt,  of  the  MacTurk  tartan,  to  be  the  kirtle 
Grecian  mountaineer, — Egeus  to  be  an  Arnout,  and  the  Capti 
be  Egeus.  Chatterly  and  the  painter,  walking  gentlemen  bj 
fession,  agreed  to  walk  through  the  parts  of  Demetrius  and  L 
der,  the  two  Athenian  lovers ;  and  Mr  Winterblossom,  loatl 
lazy,  after  many  excuses,  was  bribed,  by  Lady  Penelope  wi 
antique,  or  supposed  antique  cameo,  to  play  the  part  of  Philost 

1  See  Note  E.     The  Arnaults* 
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er  of  the  revels,  provided  his  gout  would  permit  him  to  remain 
ng  upon  the  turf,  which  was  to  be  their  stage, 
ishn  trousers,  adorned  with  spangles,  a  voluminous  turban  of 
:  gauze,  and  wings  of  the  same,  together  with  an  embroidered 
er,  converted  at  once  Miss  Digges  into  Oberon,  the  King  of 
ows,  whose  sovereign  gravity,  however,  was  somewliat  indif- 
tly  represented  by  the  silly  gaiety  of  Miss  in  her  Teens,  and 
uncontrolled  delight  which  she  felt  in  her  fine  clothes.  A 
g-er  sister  represented  Titania;  and  two  or  three  subordinate 
were  selected  among  families  attending  the  salutiferous  foun- 
who  were  easily  persuaded  to  let  their  children  figure  in  fine 
es  at  so  juvenile  an  age,  though  they  shook  their  head  at  Miss 
•es  and  her  pantaloons,  and  no  less  at  the  liberal  display  of 
•  Binks's  right  leg,  with  which  the  Amazonian  garb  gratified 
ublic  of  St  Ronan's. 

'  Quackleben  was  applied  to  to  play  Wall,  by  the  assistance  of 
a  wooden  horse,  or  screen,  as  clothes  are  usually  dried  upon ; 
)ld  Attorney  stood  for  Lyon  ;  and  the  other  characters  of  Bot- 
J  drama  were  easily  found  among  the  unnamed  frequenters  of 
Spring.  Dressed  rehearsals,  and  so  forth,  went  merrily  on— all 
I  there  was  a  play  fitted. 

it  even  the  Doctor's  eloquence  could  not  press  Mrs  Blower 
the  scheme,  although  she  was  particularly  wanted  to  represent 
be. 

?ruth  is,''  she  replied,  *•  I  dinna  greatly  like  stage-plays.  John 
er,  honest  man,  as  sailors  are  aye  for  some  spree  or  another 
take  me  ance  to  see  ane  Mrs  Siddons — I  thought  we  should 
)een  crushed  to  death  before  we  gat  in— a'  my  things  riven  aff 
lack,  forby  the  four  lily-white  shillings  that  it  cost  us~and  then 
me  three  frightsome  carhnes  wf  besoms,  and  they  wad  bewitch 
lor's  wife — 1  was  lang  eneugh  there — and  out  I  wad  be,  and 
John  Blower  gat  me,  but  wi'  nae  sma'  fight  and  fend. — My 
^Penelope  Penfitter,  and  the  great  folk,  may  just  take  it  as 
like;  but  in  my  mind,  Dr  Cacklehen,  it's  a  mere  blasphemy  for 
to  gar  themselves  look  otherwise  than  their  Maker  made  them; 
then  the  changing  the  name  which  was  given  them  at  baptism, 
think,  an  awful  filling  away  from  our  vows ;  and  though 
by,  which  I  take  to  be  Greek  for  Tibbie,  may  be  a  very  good 
3,  yet  Margaret  was  I  christened,  and  Margaret  will  I  die." 
iTou  mistake  the  matter  entirely,  my  dear  Mrs  Blower,''  said  the 
or ;  "  there's  nothing  serious  intended— a  mere  placebo— ju^t  a 
•tisement  to  cheer  the  spirits,  and  assist  the  effect  of  the  waters 
eerfulness  is  a  great  promoter  of  health." 
pinna  tell  me  o'  health,  Dr  Kittlepin  ! — Can  it  be  for  the  puir 
^  M'Durk's  health  to  major  about  in  the  tartans  like  a  tobacco- 
Is  sign  in  a  frosty  morning,  wi'  his  poor  wizened  houghs  as  blue 
blawart? — weel  I  wot  he  is  a  humbling  spectacle.  Or  can  it 
»iiy  body  health  or  pleasure  either  to  see  your  ainsell,  Doctor, 
'iiig  about  wi'  a  claise  screen  tied  to  your  back,  covered  wi' 
r,  and  painted  hke  a  stane  and  lime  wa'  ?— I'll  gang  to  see  nane 
eir  vanities,  Dr  Kittlehen;  and  if  there  is  nae  other  decent  body 
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to  take  care  o*  me,  as  1  diniia  like  to  sit  a  haill  afternoon  by  my? 
I'll  e'en  gae  down  to  Mr  Sowerbrowst  the  maltster's— he  is  a  pleas 
sensible  man,  and  a  sponsible  man  in  the  world,  and  his  sister^ 
very  decent  woman.'' 

*'  Confound  Sowerbrowst,"  thought  the  Doctor ;  "  if  I  had  g-ues 
he  was  to  come  across  me  thus,  he  should  nofc  have  got  the  bettei 
his  dyspepsy  so  early. — My  dear  Mrs  Blower,"  he  continued, 
aloud,  ^'  it  is  a  foolish  affair  enough,  I  must  confess  ;  but  every  ] 
son  of  style  and  fashion  at  the  Well  has  settled  to  attend 
exhibition;   there  has  been  nothing  else  talked  of  for  this  mo 
through  the  whole  country,  and  it  will  be  a  year  before  it  is : 
gotten.     And  I  would  have  you  consider  how  ill  it  will  look, 
dear  Mrs  Blower,  to  stay  away — nobody  will  believe  you  had  a  c 
— no,  not  though  you  were  to  hang  it  round  your  neck  like  a  la 
round  a  phial  of  tincture,  Mrs  Blower." 

*'  If  ye  thought  that,  Doctor  Kickherben,"  said  the  widow,  alarr 
at  the  idea  of  losing  cast,  "  I  wad  e'en  gang  to  the  show,  like  ot 
folk ;  sinful  and  shameful  if  it  be,  let  them  that  make  the  sin  b 
the  shame.  But  then  I  will  put  on  nane  of  their  Popish  disgu: 
— me  that  has  lived  in  North  Leith,  baith  wife  and  lass,  for  I  shai 
say  how  mony  years,  and  has  a  character  to  keep  up  baith  with  si 
and  sinner.  — And  then,  wha  's  to  take  care  of  me,  since  you  are  gi 
to  make  a  lime~and-stane  wa'  of  yoursell,  Doctor  Kickinben  ?" 

"  My  dear  Mrs  Blower,  if  such  is  your  determination,  I  will : 
make  a  wall  of  myself.  Her  ladyship  must  consider  my  profess 
— she  must  understand  it  is  my  function  to  look  after  my  patiei 
in  preference  to  all  the  stage-plays  in  this  world— and  to  attend  o 
case  like  yours,  Mrs  Blower,  it  is  my  duty  to'  sacrifice,  were  it  cal 
for,  the  whole  drama  from  Shakespeare  to  O'Keefe." 

On  hearing  this  magnanimous  resolution,  the  widow's  heart  i 
greatly  cheered ;  for,  in  fact,  she  might  probably  have  considered 
Doctor's  perseverance  in  the  plan,  of  which  she  had  expressed  si 
high  disapprobation,  as  little  less  than  a  symptom  of  absoliite  del 
tion  from  his  allegiance.     By  an  accommodation,  therefore,  wb 
suited  both  parties,  it  was  settled  that  the  Doctor  should  attend 
loving  widow  to  Shaws-Castle,  without  mask  or  mantle  ;  and  that 
painted  screen  should  be  transferred  from  Quackleben's  back  to 
broad  shoulders  of  a  briefless  barrister,  well  qualified  for  the  pan 
Wall,  since  the  composition  of  his  skull  might  have  rivalled  in  so 
ity  the  mortar  and  stone  of  the  most  approved  builder. 

We  must  not  pause  to  dilate  upon  the  various  labours  of  b 
and  spirit  which  preceded  the  intervening  space,  betwixt  the  set 
ment  of  this  gay  scheme  and  the  time  appointed  to  carry  it  i 
execution.  We'  will  not  attempt  to  describe  how  the  wealthy, 
letter  and  by  commissioners,  urged  their  researches  through 
stores  of  the*  Gallery  of  Fashion  for  specimens  of  Oriental  finer 
how  they  that  were  scant  of  diamonds  supplied  their  place  v 
paste  and  Bristol  stones— how  the  country  dealers  were  driven 
of  patience  by  the  demand  for  goods  of  which  they  had  never  bef 
heard  the  name—and,  lastly,  how  the  busy  fingers  of  the  more  ecc 
mical  damsels  twisted  handkerchiefs  into  turbans,  and  conver 
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licoats  into  pantaloons,  shaped  and  sewed,  cut  and  clipped,  and 
[led  many  a  decent  gown  and  petticoat,  to  produce  something  like 
recian  habit.  Who  can  describe  the  wonders  wrought  by  active 
dies  and  scissors,  aided  by  thimbles  and  thread,  upon  silver  gauze, 
sprigged  muslin?  or  who  can  show  how  if  the  Mr  nymphs  of 
Spring  did  not  entirely  succeed  in  attaining  the  desired  resem- 
ice  to  heathen  Greeks,  they  at  least  contrived  to  get  rid  of  all 
ihtude  to  sober  Christians  ? 

[either  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  A^arious  schemes  of  con- 
Fince  which  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  transfer  the  beau  monde 
ihe  Spaw  to  the  scene  of  revelry  at  Shaw's- Castle.  These  were 
'arious  as  the  fortunes  and  pretensions  of  the  owners ;  from  the 
lly  curricle,  with  its  outriders,  to  the  humble  taxed  cart,  nay, untaxed 
^,  which  conveyed  the  personages  of  lesser  rank.  For  the  latter, 
3ed,  the  two  post-chaises  at  the  Inn  seemed  converted  into  hourly 
yes,  so  often  did  they  come  and  go  between  the  Hotel  and  the 
itle— a  glad  day  for  the  postilions,  and  a  day  of  martyrdom  for 
poor  post  horses ;  so  seldom  is  it  that  every  department  of  any 
iety,  however  constituted,  can  be  injured  or  benefited  by  the  same 
urrence. 

5uch,  indeed,  was  the  penury  of  vehicular  conveyance,  that  applica- 
is  were  made  in  manner  most  humble,  even  to  Meg  Dods  herself, 
ireating  she  would  permit  her  old  whiskey  to  ply  (for  such  might 
^e  been  the  phrase)  at  St  Honan's  Well,  for  that  day  only,  and 
t  upon  good  cause  shown.  But  not  for  sordid  lucre  would  the 
iaunted  spirit  of  Meg  compound  her  feud  with  her  neighbours  of 
i  detested  Well.  "  Her  carriage,"  she  briefly  replied,  ''  was 
(aged  for  her  ain  guest  and  the  minister,  and  deil  anither  body's 
should  gang  intilFt.  Let  every  herring  hing  by  its  ain  head." 
d,  accordingly,  at  the  duly  appointed  hour,  creaked  forth  the 
thern  convenience,  in  which,  carefully  screened  by  the  curtain  from 
i  gaze  of  the  fry  of  the  village,  sat  Nabob  Touchwood,  in  the  cos- 
ne  of  an  Indian  merchant,  or  Shroff,  as  they  are  termed.  The 
rgyman  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  punctual,  had  not  a  set 
notes  and  messages  from  his  friend  at  the  Cleikum,  ever  following 
?h  other  as  thick  as  the  papers  which  decorate  the  tail  of  ascbooi- 
/'s  kite,  kept  him  so  continually  on  the  alert  from  daybreak  till 
i^n,  that  Mr  Tonchwood  found  him  completely  dressed ;  and  the 
iskey  was  only  delayed  for  about  ten  minutes  before  the  door  of 
manse,  a  space  employed  by  Mr  Cargili  in  searching  for  his  spec- 
ies, which  at  last  were  happily  discovered  upon  his  own  nose. 
U  length,  seated  by  the  side  of  his  new  friend,  Mr  Cargili  arrived 
e  at  Shaws-Castle,  the  gate  of  which  mansion  was  surrounded  by 
creaming  group  of  children,  so  extravagantly  delighted  at  seeing 
strange  figures  to  whom  each  successive  carriage  gave  birth,  that 
a  the  stern  brow  and  well-known  voice  of  Johnnie  Tirlsneck,  the 
die,  though  stationed  in  the  court  on  express  purpose,  was  not 
jial  to  the  task  of  controlling  them.  These  noisy  intruders,  how- 
r,  who,  it  was  believed,  were  somewhat  favoured  by  Clara  Mow- 
ky,  were  excluded  from  the  court  which  opened  before  the  house, 
la  couple  of  grooms  or  helpers  armed  with  their  whips,  and  could 
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only  salute,  with  their  shrill  and  wondering  hailing,  the  various  pc 
sonag'es  as  they  passed  down  a  short  avenue  leading  from  the  e 
terior  gate. 

The  Cleikum  nabob  and  the  minister  were  greeted  with  shoij 
not  the  least  clamorous ;  which  the  former  merited  by  the  ease  wi 
which  he  wore  the  white  turban,  and  the  latter,  by  the  infrequen 
of  his  appearance  in  public,  and  both,  by  the  singular  association 
a  decent  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  a  dress  more  ol 
fashioned  than  could  now  be  produced  in  the  General  Assemh 
walking  arm  in  arm,  and  seemingly  in  the  most  familiar  terms,  wi 
a  Parsee  merchant.  They  stopped  a  moment  at  the  gate  of 
courtyard  to  admire  the  front  of  the  old  mansion,  which  had  be 
disturbed  with  so  unusual  a  scene  of  gaiety. 

Shaws- Castle,  though  so  named,  presented  no  appearance  of  (3 
fence ;  and  the  present  edifice  had  never  been  designed  for  mo 
than  the  accommodation  of  a  peaceful  family,  having  a  low,  hea 
front,  loaded  with  some  of  that  meretricious  ornament,  which  unitii 
or  rather  confounding,  the  Gothic  and  Grecian  architecture,  "w 
much  used  during  the  reigns  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  his  u 
fortunate  son.  The  court  formed  a  small  square,  two  sides  of  whi 
were  occupied  by  such  buildings  as  were  required  for  the  family,  a 
the  third  by  the  stables,  the  only  part  to  which  much  attention  h 
been  paid,  the  present  Mr  Mowbray  having  put  them  into  excelk 
order.  The  fourth  side  of  the  square  was  shut  up  by  a  screen  Wc 
through  which  a  door  opened  to  the  avenue ;  the  whole  being  a  ki 
of  structure  which  may  be  still  found  on  those  old  Scottish  properti 
where  a  rage  to  render  their  place  Farkish,  as  was  at  one  time  t 
prevailing  phrase,  has  not  induced  the  owners  to  pull  down  the  ve 
erable  and  sheltering  appendages  with  which  their  wiser  fatlit 
had  screened  their  mansion,  and  to  lay  the  whole  open  to  the  ke 
north-east ;  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  spinster  of  fifty,  who  clii 
herself  to  gratify  the  public  by  an  exposure  of  her  thin  red  elbo\ 
and  shrivelled  neck  and  bosom. 

A  double  door,  thrown  hospitably  open  on  the  present  occasic 
admitted  the  company  into  a  dark  and  low  hall,  where  Mowbr 
himself,  wearing  the  under-dress  of  Theseus,  but  not  having  yet  j 
sumed  his  ducal  cap  and  robes,  stood  to  receive  his  guests  with  d 
courtesy,  and  to  indicate  to  each  the  road  allotted  to  him.  The 
who  were  to  take  a  share  in  the  representation  of  the  morning,  we 
conducted  to  an  old  saloon,  destined  for  a  green-room,  and  whi 
communicated  with  a  series  of  apartments  on  the  right,  hastily  fitt 
with  accommodations  for  arranging  and  completing  their  toih 
while  others,  who  took  no  part  in  the  intended  drama,  were  usher 
to  the  left,  into  a  large,  unfurnished,  and  long  disused  dining  parlo 
where  a  sashed  door  opened  into  the  gardens,  crossed  with  yew  a 
holly  hedges,  still  trimmed  and  clipped  by  the  old  grey-headed  g. 
dener,  upon  those  principles  which  a  Dutchman  thought  Avorthy 
commemorating  in  a  didactic  poem  upon  the  Ars  Topiaria. 

A  little  wilderness,  surrounding  a  beautiful  piece  of  the  smooths 
turf,  and  itself  bounded  by  such  high  hedges  as  we  have  describe 
had  been  selected  as  the  stage  most  proper  for  the  exhibition  of  t 
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nded  dramatic  picture.  It  afforded  many  facilities ;  for  a  rising 
I  exactly  in  front  was  accommodated  with  seats  for  the  specta- 
,  who  had  a  complete  view  of  the  sylvan  theatre,  the  bushes  and 
bs  having"  been  cleared  away,  and  the  place  supplied  with  a  tern- 
ary screen,  which,  being*  withdrawn  by  the  domestics  appointed 
that  purpose,  was  to  serve  for  the  rising*  of  the  curtain.  A 
red  trellis,  which  passed  through  another  part  of  the  g-arden, 
terminated  with  a  private  door  opening*  from  the  right  wing  of 
building,  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  planted  on  purpose  for  the 
losed  exhibition,  as  it  served  to  give  the  personages  of  the  drama 
Qvenient  and  secret  access  from  the  green-room  to  the  place  of 
esentation.  Indeed,  the  dramatis  personse,  at  least  those  who 
)ted  the  management  of  the  matter,  were  induced,  by  so  much 
enience,  to  extend,  in  some  measure,  their  original  plan ;  and, 
iad  of  one  group,  as  had  been  at  first  proposed,  they  now  found 
aselves  able  to  exhibit  to  the  good  company  a  succession  of  three 
)ur,  selected  and  arranged  from  different  parts  of  the  drama ; 
giving  some  duration,  as  well  as  some  variety,  to  the  entertain- 
t,  besides  the  advantage  of  separating  and  contrasting  the  tragic 
the  comic  scenes. 

Fter  wandering  about  amongst  the  gardens,  which  contained 
i  to  interest  any  one,  and  endeavouring  to  recognise  some  cha- 
2rs,  who,  accommodating  themselves  to  the  humours  of  the  day, 
ventured  to  appear  in  the  various  disguises  of  ballad-singers, 
ars,  shepherds,  Highlanders,  and  so  fortTi,  the  company  began  to 
i  together  towards  the  spot  where  the  seats  prepared  for  them, 
the  screen  drawn  in  front  of  the  bosky  stage,  induced  them  to 
tnble,  and  excited  expectation,  especially  as  a  scroll  in  front  of 
psplanade  set  forth,  in  the  words  of  the  play,  "  This  green  plot 
[  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tiring-house,  and  we  will 
in  action."  A  delay  of  about  ten  minutes  began  to  excite  some 
pressed  murmurs  of  impatience  among  the  audience,  when  the 
h  of  Gow's  fiddle  suddenly  burst  from  a  neighbouring  hedge, 
lid  which  he  had  established  his  little  orchestra.  All  were  of 
fee  silent, 

* '  As  through  his  dear  strathspeys  he  bore  with  Highland  rage." 

when  he  changed  his  strain  to  an  adagio,  and  suffered  his  music 
3  away  in  the  plaintive  notes  of  Roslin  Castle,  the  echoes  of  the 
alls  were,  after  a  long  slumber,  awakened  by  that  enthusiastic 

(of  applause,  with  which  the  Scots  usually  received  and  rewarded 
country's  gifted  minstrel. 
[e  is  his  father's  own  son,"  said  Touchwood  to  the  clergyman, 
oth  had  gotten  seats  near  about  the  centre  of  the  place  of 
c^nce.  "  It  is  many  a  long  year  since  I  listened  to  old  Niel  at 
^j,  and,  to  say  truth,  spent  a  night  with  him  over  pancakes  and 
lie  brose  ;  and  I  never  expected  to  hear  his  match  again  in  my 
^'ne.    But  stop— the  curtain  rises.'' 

m  screen  was  indeed  withdrawn,  and  displayed  Hermia,  Helena, 
^Iheir  lovers,  in  attitudes  corresponding  to  the  scene  of  confusion 
Jlioned  by  the  error  of  Puck. 
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Messrs  Chatterly  jand  the  Painter  played  tlieir  parts  neither  b( 
nor  worse  than  amateur  actors  in  general ;  and  the  best  that  c 
be  said  of  them  was,  that  they  seemed  more  than  half  ashame 
their  exotic  dresses,  and  of  the  public  gaze. 

But  against  this  untimely  weakness  Lady  Penelope  was  guar 
by  the  strong  shield  of  self-conceit.  She  minced,  ambled, 
notwithstanding  the  slight  appearance  of  her  person,  and  the  de 
dations  which  time  had  made  on  a  countenance  that  had  never  i 
very  much  distinguished  for  beauty,  seemed  desirous  to  top  the 
of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Egeus.  The  sullenness  which 
proper  to  the  character  of  Hermia  was  much  augmented  by  the 
covery  that  Miss  Mow^bray  was  so  much  better  dressed  than  herse 
a  discovery  which  she  had  but  recently  made,  as  that  young  ladjf 
not  attended  on  the  regular  rehearsals  at  the  Well,  but  once, 
then  without  her  stage  habit.  Her  ladyship,  however,  did  not  pe 
this  painful  sense  of  Inferiority,  where  she  had  expected  triumpi 
far  to  prevail  over  her  desire  of  shining,  as  to  interrupt  mater 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  settled  to  represent  her  portion  of 
scene.  The  nature  of  the  exhibition  precluded  much  action, 
Lady  Penelope  made  amends  by  such  a  succession  of  grimace 
might  rival,  in  variety  at  least,  the  singular  display  which  Gai 
used  to  call  ""  going  his  rounds."  She  twisted  her  poor  features 
looks  of  most  desperate  love  towards  Lysander ;  into  those  of  wo 
and  offended  pride,  when  she  turned  them  upon  Demetrius; 
finally  settled  them  on  Helena,  with  the  happiest  possible  \m\ii 
of  an  incensed  rival,  who  feels  the  impossibility  of  relieving 
swollen  heart  by  tears  alone,  and  is  just  about  to  have  recouri 
her  nails. 

No  contrast  could  be  stronger  in  looks,  demeanour,  and  fi^ 
than  that  between  Hermia  and  Helena.  In  the  latter  character 
beautiful  form  and  foreign  dress  of  Miss  Mowbray  attracted  all  ( 
She  kept  her  place  on  the  stage,  as  a  sentinel  does  that  whic 
charge  assigns  him;  for  she  had  previously  told  her  brother, 
though  she  consented,  at  his  importunity,  to  make  part  of  the 
bition,  it  was  as  a  piece  of  the  scene,  not  as  an  actor,  and  accordj 
a  painted  figure  could  scarce  be  more  immovable.  The  expre 
of  her  countenance  seemed  to  be  that  of  deep  sorrow  and  iDcrpk 
belonging  to  her  part,  over  which  wandered  at  times  an  air  of  i 
or  ridicule,  as  if  she  were  secretly  scorning  the  whole  exhibition 
even  herself  for  condescending  to  become  part  of  it.  Above 
sense  of  bashfuhiess  had  cast  upon  her  cheek  a  colour,  w^hich,  th 
sufficiently  slight,  was  more  than  her  countenance  was  used  t( 
play ;  and  when  the  spectators  beheld,  in  the  splendour  and  gra 
a  rich  Oriental  dress,  her  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accust( 
to  see  attired  only  in  the  most  careless  manner,  they  felt  the 
tional  charms  of  surprise  and  contrast ;  so  that  the  bursts  of  app 
which  were  volleyed  towards  the  stage,  might  be  said  to  be  addr 
to  her  alone,  and  to  vie  in  sincerity  with  those  which  have 
forced  from  an  audience  by  the  most'accomphshed  performer. 

*'  Oh,  that  puir  Lady  Penelope !  "  said  honest  Mrs  Blower, 
when  her  scruples  against  the  exhibition  were  once  got  over,  b 
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ik  upon  it  with  particular  interest,—*'  I  am  really  sorry  for  her 
face,  for  she  gars  it  work  like  the  sails  of  John  Blower's 
el  in  a  stiff  breeze.  Oh,  Doctor  Cacklehen,  dinna  ye  think  she 
leed,  if  it  were  possible,  to  rin  ower  her  face  wi'  a  gusing  iron, 
0  take  the  wrunkles  out  o't  ? ' 

[ush,  hush !  my  good  dear  Mrs  Blower,"said  the  Doctor ;  '^  Lady 
lope  is  a  woman  of  quality,  and  my  patient,  and  such  people 
s  act  charmingly — you  must  understand  there  is  no  hissing  at 
^ate  theatre— Hem  !  " 

'e  may  say  what  ye  like,  Doctor,  but  there  is  nae  fule  like  an 
fule — To  be  sure,  if  she  was  as  young  and  beautiful  as  Miss 
bray— hegh  me,  and  I  didna  use  to  think  her  sae  bonny  neither 
;  dress— dress  makes  an  unco  difference.  That  shawl  o'  hers — . 
r  say  the  like  o't  was  ne'er  seen  in  braid  Scotland.  It  will  be 
'ndian,  I'se  warrant." 

leal  Indian ! "  said  Mr  Touchwood,  in  an  accent  of  disdain,  which 
r  disturbed  Mrs  Blower's  equanimity, — "  why,  what  do  you  sup- 
it  should  be,  madam  ?  " 

dinna  ken,  sir,"  said  she,  edging  somewhat  nearer  the  Doctor, 
eiiig  altogether  pleased,  as  she  afterwards  allowed,  with  the  out- 
sh  appearance  and  sharp  tone  of  the  traveller ;  then  pulling  her 
drapery  round  her  shoulders,  she  added,  courageously,  "  There 
raw  shawls  made  at  Paisley,  that  ye  will  scarce  ken  frae  foreign.'' 
^ot  know  Paisley  shawls  from  Indian,  madam !  "  said  Touch- 
[;  "  why,  a  blind  man  could  tell  by  the  slightest  touch  of  his 
finger.  Yon  shaAvl,  now,  is  the  handsomest  I  have  seen  in 
lin— and  at  this  distance  I  can  tell  it  to  be  a  real  Tozie/^ 
jOziq  may  she  weel  be  that  wears  it,"  said  Mrs  Blower.  '^  I 
ive,  now  I  look  on 't  again,  it 's  a  perfect  beauty." 
Lt  is  called  Tozie,  ma'am,  not  cozie,"  continued  the  traveller ; 
;  Shroffs  at  Surat  told  me  in  1801,  that  it  is  made  out  of  the 
'  coat  of  a  goat."  , 

)f  a  sheep,  sir,  I  am  thinking  ye  mean,  for  goats  has  nae  vroo'." 
^ot  much  of  it,  indeed,  madam;  but  you  are  to  understand  they 
nly  the  inmost  coat !  and  then  their  dyes — that  Tozie  now  will 
its  colour  while  there  is  a  rag  of  it  left — men  bequeath  them  in 
ies  to  their  granchildren." 

Ind  a  very  bonny  colour  it  is,"  said  the  dame  ;  "  something  like 
use's  back,  only  a  thought  redder— I  wonder  what  they  ca'  that 
r." 

'he  colour  is  much  admired,  madam,"  said  Touchwood,  who 
low  on  a  favourite  topic;  "the  Mussulmans  say  the  colour  is 
xt  that  of  an  elephant  and  the  breast  of  the  faughta/' 
n  troth,  I  am  as  wise  as  I  was,"  said  Mrs  Blower. 
'hefaughta,  madam,  so  called  by  the  Moors  (for  the  Hindhus 
.  hollah),  is  a  sort  of  pigeon,  held  sacred  among  the  Mosle.m  of 

Ii,  because  they  think  it  dyed  its  breast  in  the  blood  of  Ali— But 
they  are  closing  the  scene. — Mr  Cargill,  are  you  composing 
sermon,my  good  friend,  or  what  can  you  be  thinking  of?  " 
I  Cargill  had,  during  the  whole  scene,  remained  with  his  eyes 
in  intent  and  anxious,  although  almost  unconscious  gaze,  upon 
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Clara  Mowbray;  and  when  the  voice  of  his  companion  startled  1 
out  of  his  reverie,  he  ejfclaimed,  *'  Most  lovely— most  unhappy— 3 
I  must  and  will  see  her  !  " 

"  See  her  ? "  replied  Touchwood,  too  much  accustomed  to 
friend's  sin^j^ularities  to  look  for  much  reason  or  connection  in  a 
thing  he  said  or  did ;  '^  Why,  you  shall  see  her  and  talk  to  her  t 
if  that  will  give  you  pleasure.  They  say  now,"  he  continued,  hvi 
ing  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  ''  that  this  Mowbray  is  ruined.  1 
nothing  like  it,  since  he  can  dress  out  his  sister  like  a  Begum.  ] 
you  ever  see  such  a  splendid  shawl  ?  " 

'•'  Dearly  purchased  splendour,"  said  Mr  Cargill,with  a  deep  si^ 
*'  I  wish  that  the  price  be  yet  fully  paid !  " 

"  Very  likely  not,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  very  likely  it 's  gone 
the  book ;  and  for  the  price,  I  have  known  a  thousand  rupees  gv 
for  such  a  shawl  in  the  country.  But  hush,  hush,  we  are  to  h 
another  tune  from  Nathaniel— faith,  and  they  are  withdrawing 
screen.  Well,  they  have  some  mercy — they  do  not  let  us  wait  1( 
between  the  acts  of  their  follies  at  least — I  love  a- quick  and  rattl 
fire  in  these  vanities.  Folly  walking  a  funeral  pace,  and  clinking 
bells  to  the  time  of  a  passing  knell,  makes  sad  work  indeed.'' 

A  strain  of  music,  beginning  slowly,  and  terminating  in  a  light  i 
wild  allegro,  introduced  on  the  stage  those  dehghtful  creatures 
the  richest  imagination  that  ever  teemed  with  wonders,  the  Obei 
and  Titania  of  Shakespeare.  The  pigmy  majesty  of  the  captaiE 
the  fairy  band  had  no  unapt  representative  in  Miss  Digges,  wh 
modesty  was  not  so  great  an  intruder  as  to  prevent  her  desin 
present  him  in  all  his  dignity,  and  she  moved,  conscious  of  the  gra 
ful  turn  of  a  pretty  ankle,  which,  encircled  with  a  string  of  pea 
and  clothed  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  of  the  most  cob-web  texture,  r 
above  the  crimson  sandal.  Her  jewelled  tiara,  too,  gave  dignit; 
the  frown  with  which  the  offended  King  of  Shadows  greeted  his  c 
sort,  as  each  entered  upon  the  scene  at  the  head  of  their  sev< 
attendants. 

The  restlessness  of  the  children  had  been  duly  considered,  ; 
therefore  their  part  of  the  exhibition  had  been  contrived  to  re^ 
sent  dumb  show,  rather  than  a  stationary  picture.  The  little  Qu 
of  Elves  was  not  inferior  in  action  to  her  moody  lord,  and  rep 
with  a  look  of  female  impatience  and  scorn,  the  haughty  air  wt 
seemed  to  express  his  sullen  greeting, 

**  111  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania." 

The  other  children  were,  as  usual,  some  clever  and  forward,  s( 
loutish  and  awkward  enough;  but  the  gambols  of  childhood 
sure  to  receive  applause,  paid,  perhaps,  with  a  mixture  of 
and  envy,  by  those  in  advanced  life  ;  and,  besides,  there  were  in 
company  several  fond  papas  and  mammas,  whose  clamorous  ap] 
bation,  though  given    apparently  to  the^  whole    performers, 
especially  dedicated  in  their  hearts  to  their  own  little  Jackies 
Marias— for  if ar^/?  though  the  prettiest  and  most  classical  of  Scot 
names,  is  now  unknown  in  the  land.    The  elves,  therefore,  pla 
their  frolics,  danced  a  measure,  and  vanished  with  good  approbat. 
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he  anti-mask,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Bottom,  and  his  company 
3tors,  next  appeared  on  the  stag-e,  and  a  thunder  of  applause 
ived  the  young*  Earl,  who  had,  with  infinite  taste  and  dexterity, 
sformed  himself  into  the  similitude  of  an  Athenian  clown ;  observ- 
the  Grecian  costume,  yet  so  judiciously  discriminated  from  the 
s  of  the  hig"her  characters  as  at  once  to  fix  the  character  of  a 
c-skinned  mechanic  on  the  wearer.  Touchwood,  in  particular, 
loud  in  his  approbation,  from  which  the  correctness  of  the  cos- 
3  must  be  inferred ;  for  that  honest  gentleman,  like  many  other 
cs,  was  indeed  not  very  much  disting-uished  for  good  taste,  but 
a  capital  memory  for  petty  matters  of  fact ;  and,  while  the  most 
:essive  look  or  gesture  of  an  actor  might  have  failed  to  interest 
would  have  censured  most  severely  the  fashion  of  a  sleeve,  or 
colour  of  a  shoe-tie. 

at  the  Earl  of  Etherington's  merits  were  not  confined  to  his  ex- 
al  appearance;  for,  had  his  better  fortunes  failed  him,  his 
rts,  like  those  of  Hamlet,  might  have  got  him  a  fellowship  in  a 
3f  players.  He  presented,  though  in  dumb  show,  the  pragmatic 
!eit  of  Bottom,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  all  present,  especially 
lose  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  original ;  and  when  he 
"  translated  "  by  Puck,  he  bore  the  ass's  head,  his  newly-acquired 
lity,  with  an  appearance  of  conscious  greatness,  which  made  the 
imorphosis,  though  in  itself  sufficiently  farcical,  irresistibly  comic, 
afterwards  displayed  the  same  humour  in  his  frolics  with  the 
es,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  held  with  Messrs  Cobweb, 
tard-seed.  Pease-blossom,  and  the  rest  of  Titania's  cavaliers,  who 
all  command  of  their  countenances  at  the  gravity  with  which  he 
ked  them  to  afford  him  the  luxury  of  scratching  his  hairy  snout. 
vhr&j  had  also  found  a  fitting  representative  for  Puck  in  a  queer- 
ing, small-eyed  boy  of  the  Aultoun  of  St  Ronan's,  with  large 
projecting  from  his  head  like  turrets  from  a  Gothic  building. 
J  exotic  animal  personified  the  merry  and  mocking*  spirit  of  Hob- 
iin  with  considerable  power,  so  that  the  group  bore  some  resem- 
ce  to  the  well-known  and  exquisite  delineation  of  Puck  by  Sir 
ma,  in  the  select  collection  of  the  Bard  of  Memory.  It  was, 
ever,  the  ruin  of  the  St  Bonan's  Bobin  Goodfellow,  who  did  no 
i  afterwards, — "  gaid  an  ill  gate,"  as  Meg  Dods  said,  and  "  took 
with  a  party  of  strolling  players. 

he  entertainment  closed  with  a  grand  parade  of  all  the  characters 
had  a-ppeared,  during  which  Mowbray  concluded  that  the  youn^ 
himself,  unremarked,  might  have  time  enough  to  examine  the 
r^ard  form,  at  least,  of  his  sister  Clara,  whom,  in  the  pride  of  his 
t,  he  could  not  help  considering  superior  in  beauty,  dressed  as 
now  w^as,  with  every  advantage  of  art,  even  to  the  brilliant 
zon.  Lady  Binks.  It  is  true,  Mowbray  was  not  a  man  to  give 
irence  to  the  intellectual  expression  of  poor  Clara's  features  over 
sultana-like  beauty  of  the  haughty  dame,  which  promised  to  an 
irer  all  the  vicissitudes  that  can  be  expressed  by  a  countenance 
y  in  every  change,  and  changing  as  often  as  an  ardent  and  im- 
ous  disposition,  unused  to  constraint,  and  despising  admonition, 
Id  please  to  dictate.    Yet  to  do  him  justice,  though  his  prefer- 
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ence  v/as  perhaps  dictated  more  by  fraternal  partiality  than  by  pur 
of  taste,  he  certainly,  on  the  present  occasion,  felt  the  full  extent 
Clara's  superiority  {  and  there  was  a  proud  smile  on  his  lip,  as,  at  t 
conclusion  of  the  divertisement,  he  asked  the  Earl  how  he  had  be 
pleased.  The  rest  of  the  performers  had  separated,  and  the  you 
lord  remained  on  the  sta.sfe,  employed  in  disembarrassing^  himself 
his  awkward  vizor,  when  Mowbray  put  this  question,  to  which,  thou 
general  in  terms,  he  naturally  gave  a  particular  meaning*. 

^*  I  could  wear  my  ass's  head  for  ever,"  he  said,  "  on  condition  i 
eyes  were  to  be  so  delig-htfully  employed  as  they  have  been  duri 
the  last  scene.     Mowbraj^  your  sister  is  an  angel !  " 

"  Have  a  care  that  that  head-piece  of  yours  has  not  perverted  yc 
taste,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray.  "  But  why  did  you  wear  that  disgu 
on  your'last appearance?  You  should,  1  think,  have  been uncovere 

"I  am  ashamed  to  answer  you,"  said  the  Earl ;  ^'  but  truth  is,  fi 
impressions  axe  of  consequence,  and  I  thought  I  might  do  as  wis( 
not  to  appear  fcefore  your  sister,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  character 
Bully  Bottom." 

"  Then  you  change  your  dress,  my  lord,  for  dinner,  if  we  call  c 
luncheon  by  that  name  ? "  said  Mowbray. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  room  this  instant  for  that  very  purpose/' : 
plied  the  Earl. 

*'  And  I,"  said  Mowbray,  ''  must  step  in  front,  and  dismiss  i 
audience ;  for  I  see  they  are  sitting  gaping  there,  waiting  for  anotl 
scene." 

They  parted  upon  this  ;  and  Mowbray,  as  Duke  Theseus,  stepp 
before  the  screen,  and  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  drama 
])ictures  which  they  had  had  the  honour  to  present  before  the  w 
sliipful  compan.y,  thanked  the  spectators  for  the  very  favourable 
ception  which  they  had  afforded ;  and  intimated  to  them,  that  if  tl 
could  amuse  themselves  by  strolling  for  an  hour  among  the  gard( 
a  bell  would  summon  to  the  house  at  the  expiry  of  that  time,  wl 
some  refreshments  would  wait  their  acceptance.  ^  This  annunciati 
was  received  with  the  applause  due  to  the  Amphitryon  ou  Von  dii 
and  the  guests,  arising  from  before  the  temporary  theatre,  dispen 
through  the  gardens,  which  were  of  some  extent,  to  seek  for  or  ere; 
amusement  to  themselves.  The  music  greatly  aided  them  in  t 
last  purpose,  and  it  w^as  not  long  ere  a  dozen  of  couples  and  up  war 
were  "  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  "  (I  love  a  phrase  tlia 
not  hackneyed)  to  the  tune  of  Monymusk. 

Others  strolled  through  the  grounds,  meeting  some  quaint  dis^u 
at  the  end  of  every  verdant  alley,  and  communicating  to  others^ 
surprise  and  amusement  which  they  themselves  Avere  receiving, 
scene,  from  the  variety  of  dresses,  the  freedom  which  it  gave  to  the  < 
play  of  humour  amongst  suchaspossessed  any,and  the  generaldisp- 
tion  to  give  and  receive  pleasure,  rendered  the  little  masquen 
more  entertaining  than  others  of  the  kind,  for  which  more  am 
and  magnificent  preparations  have  been  made.  There  was  als( 
singular  and  pleasing  contrast  between  the  fantastic  figures  v 
wandered  through  the  gardens,  and  the  quiet  scene  itself,  to  wh 
the  old  dipt  hedges,  the  formal  distribution  of  the  ground,  and 
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ated  appearance  of  one  or  two  fountains  and  artificial  cascades, 
ch  the  naiads  had  been  for  the  nonce  compelled  to  resume 
iicient  frolics,  g^ave  an  appearance  of  unusual  simplicity  and 
on,  and  which  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  last  than  to  the 
t  generation. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

PERPLEXITIES, 

For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours, 
Fore-run  fair  Love,  strewing  his  way  with  flowers. 

love's  Labour  lost. 
Worthies  away—the  scene  begins  to  cloud. 

Ibidem. 

Touchwood  and  his  inseparable  friend,  Mr  Cargill,  wandered 
idst  the  gay  groups  we  have  described,  the  former  censuring 
:reat  scorn  the  frequent  attempts  which  he  observed  towards 
tation  of  the  costume  of  the  East,  and  appealing  with  self- 
icence  to  his  own  superior  representation,  as  he  greeted,  in 
i,m"  ^^  Persic,  the  several  turbaned  figures  who  passed  his 
^hile  the  clergyman,  whose  mind  seemed  to  labour  with  some 
^y  and  important  project,  looked  in  every  direction  for  the  fair 
entative  of  Helena,  but  in  vain.  At  length  he  caught  a  glimpse 
memorable  shawl  which  had  drawn  forth  so  learned  a  discus- 
•om  his  companion ;  and  starting  from  Touchwood's  side  with 
ee  ot  anxious  alertness  totally  foreign  to  his  usual  habits,  he 
^oured  to  join  the  person  by  whom  it  was  worn, 
the  Lord,"  said-iiis  companion,  "the  Doctor  is  beside  himself! 
parson  is  mad!— the  divine  is  out  of  his  senses,  that  is  clear; 
)\v  the  devil  can  he,  who  scarce  can  find  his  road  from  the 
m  to  his  own  Manse,  venture  himself  unprotected  into  such  a 
)t  contusion?— he  might  as  well  pretend  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
X  a  pilot— I  must  push  off  in  chase  of  him,  lest  worse  come 

the  traveller  was  prevented  from  executing  his  friendlv  pur- 
^  a  sort  of  crowd  which  came  rushing  down  the  alley,  the  centre 
:ii  was  occupied  by  Captain  MacTurk,  in  the  very  act  of  bullv- 
)  pseudo-Highlanders,  for  having  presumed  to  lay  aside  their 
?s  Detore  they  had  acquired  the  Gaelic  language.  The  sounds 
empt  and  insult  with  which  the  genuine  Celt  was  overwhelm- 
i  untortumite  impostors,  were  not,  indeed,  intelligible  other- 
an  trom  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  speaker;  but  these  inti- 
^0  much  displeasure,  that  the  plaided  forms,  whose  unadvised 
ot  a  disguise  had  provoked  it— two  raw  lads  from  a  certain 
imnutactunng  town— heartily  repented  their  temerity,  and 
ine  act  ot  seeking  for  the  speediest  exit  from  the  gardens ; 
^noosmg  to  resign  their  share  of  the  dinner,  than  to  abide  the 
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farther  consequences  whicli  might  follow  from  the  displeasure  oi 
Highland  Termagaunt.  ^  . 

Touchwood  had  scarcely  extricated  himself  from  this  impedir 
and  a^ain  commenced  his  researches  after  the  clergyman  whei 
course  was  once  more  interrupted  hy  a  sort  of  pressgang-,  lieadi 
Sir  Bingo  Binks,  who,  in  order  to  play  his  character  ot  a  drunken 
swain  to  the  life,  seemed  certainly  drunk  enough,  however  littk 
seaman.  His  cheer  sounded  more  like  a  view-hollo  than  a  hail,  y 
with  a  volley  of  such  oaths  as  would  have  blowii  a  whole  fleet  o 
Bethel  Union  out  of  the  water,  he  ordered  Touchwood  to 
under  his  lee,  and  be  d-d ;  for,  smash  his  old  timbers,  he  mu 
to  sea  again,  for  as  weatherbeaten  a  hulk  as  he  was. 

Touchwood  answered  instantly,  "To  sea  with  all  my  heart,  bu 
with  a  land-lubber  for  commander.— Harkye,  brother,  do  you  J 
how  much  of  a  horse's  furniture  belongs  to  a  ship  ? 

"  Come,  none  of  your  quizzing,  my  old  buck,  said  feir  Jiir 
'^  What  the  devil  has  a  ship  to  do  with  horse's  farniture  r--i)( 
think  we  belong  to  the  horse-marines  ."—ha !  ha!  I  think  } 

matched,  brother."  ^         „       v  j  ^i,    * 

"  Why,  you  son  of  a  fresh-water  gudgeon,  replied  the  traj 
« that  never  in  your  life  sailed  farther  than  the  Is  e  of  Dogs,  d 
pretend  to  play  a  sailor,  and  not  know  the  bridle  of  the  bow 
and  the  saddle  of  the  bolt-sprit,  and  the  bit  for  the  cable,  an 
S-irth  to  hoist  the  rigging,  and  the  whip  to  serve  for  small  tack 
There  is  a  trick  for  you  to  find  out  an  Abramman,  and  save  six] 
when  he  begs  of  you  as  a  disbanded  seaman.— Get  along  with 
or  the  constable  shall  be  charged  with  the  whole  pressgang  tc 

the  workhouse."  ,      ,  .     ,.         /.^ 

A  general  laugh  arose  at  the  detection  of  the  swaggering 
swain :  and  all  that  the  Baronet  had  for  it  was  to  sneak  oil  Sc^ 
«D_n  the  old  quiz,  who  the  devil  aiought  to  have  heard  so 
slang  from  an  old  muslin  nightcap  ?  " 

Touchwood  being  now  an  object  of  some  attention,  wastol 

bv  two  or  three  stragglers,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  rid  lumi 

the  best  way  he  could,  testifying  an  impatience  a  little  mcons 

with  the  decorum  of  his  Oriental  demeanour,  but  which  arose 

his  desire  to  rejoin  his  companion,  and  some  apprehension  ot 

venience  which  he  feared  Cargill  might  sustain  during  his  abs 

For  being  in  fact  as  good-natured  a  man  as  any  m  the  won 

Touchwood  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  conceited,  ai 

very  apt  to  suppose  that  his  presence,  advice,  and  assistance 

of  the  most  indispensable  consequence  to  those  with  whom  he 

and  that  not  only  on  great  emergencies,  but  even  m  the  mosi 

nary  occurrences  of  life.  ,x  .        .         „  ^r,  hu 

Meantime  Mr  Cargill.  whom  he  sought  m  vain,  was,  on  ins 

anxiously  keeping  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  Indian  shawl,,  which 

as  a  flag  to  announce  to  him  the  vessel  which  he  held  in  chas 

length  he  approached  so  close  as  to  say,  m  an  anxious  whispei, 

Mowbray— Miss  Mowbray— I  must  speak  with  you. 

"And  what  would  you  have  with  Miss  Mowbray  ?     saul  ti 
wearer  of  the  beautiful  shawl,  but  without  turning  round  nei 
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[lave  a  secret— an  important  secret,  of  which  to  make  you 
;  but  it  is  not  for  this  place.— Do  not  turn  from  me  !— Your 
less  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  the  next  life,  depends  on  your  listen- 
me." 

lady  led  the  way,  as  if  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
er  more  privately,  to  one  of  those  old-tashioned  and  deeply- 
'^ered  recesses,  which  are  commonly  found  in  such  gardens  as 
■  Shaws-Castle ;  and,  with  her  shawl  wrapped  around  her  head, 
in  some  degree  to  conceal  her  features,  she  stood  before  Mr 
[  in  the  doubtful  light  and  shadow  of  a  huge  platanus  tree, 
formed  the  canopy  of  the  arbour,  and  seemed  to  await  the 
mication  he  had  promised. 

port  says,"  said  the  clergyman,  speaking  in  an  eager  and 
1  manner,  yet  with  a  low  voice,  and  like  one  desirous  of  being 
byherwliom  he  addressed,  and  by  no  one  else, — "Report  says 
>u  are  about  to  be  married.'' 

d  is  report  kind  enough  to  say  to  whom  ? "  answered  the  lady, 
tone  of  indifference  which  seemed  to  astound  her  interrogator, 
'ung  lady,"  he  answered,  with  a  solemn  voice,  "  had  this  levity 
Norn  to  me,  I  could  never  have  believed  it  ?  Have  you  forgot 
cumstances  in  which  you  stand  ? — Have  you  forgotten  that  my 
le  of  secresy,  sinful  perhaps  even  in  that  degree,  was  but  a 
ional  promise  ? — or  did  you  think  that  a  being  so  sequestered  as 
ms  already  dead  to  the  world,  even  while  he  was  walking  upon 
face  ? — Know,  young  lady,  that  I  am  indeed  dead  to  the  plea- 
ind  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  but  I  am  even  therefore  the 
dive  to  its  duties." 

)on  my  honour,  sir,  unless  you  are  pleased  to  be  more  explicit, 

ipossible  for  me  either  to  answer  or  understand  you,"  said  the 

"  you  speak  too  seriously  for  a  masquerade  pleasantry,  and  yet 

iarly  enough  to  make  your  earnest  comprehensible." 

this  sullenness,  Miss  Mowbray?"  said  the  clergyman,  with 

5ed  animation ;  ''  Is  it  levity  ?— Or  is  it  alienation  of  mind  ?— 

ifter  a  fever  of  the  brain  we  retain  a  recollection  of  the  causes 

illness.— Gome,  you  must  and  do  understand  me,  when  I  say 

will  not  consent  to  your  committing  a  great  crime  to  attain 

I'al  wealth  and  rank,  no,  not  to  make  you  an  empress.     My  path 

ar  one  ;  ^and  should  I  hear  a  whisper  breathed  of  your  alliance 

is  Earl,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  rely  upon  it,  that  I  will  with- 

!ie  veil,  and  make  your  brother,  your  bridegroom,  and  the 

vorld,  acquainted  with  the  situation  in  which  you  stand,  ana 

)ossibiHty  of  your  forming  the  alliance  which  you  propose  to 

f,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  against  the  laws  of  (jod  and  man." 

'i  sir— sir,"  answered  the  lady,  rather  eagerly  than  anxiously, 

we  not  yet  told  me  what  business  you  have  with  my  marriage, 

fc  arguments  you  can  bring  against  it." 

iam,"  replied  Mr  Cargill,  "in  your  present  state  of  mind,  and 

"  a  scene  as  this,  I  cannot  enter  upon  a  topic  for  which  the 

IS  unfit,  and  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  totally  unprepared. 

ough  that  you  know  the  grounds  on  which  you  stand.    At  a 

)portunity,  I  will,  as  it  is  my  duty,  lay  before  you  the  enormity 

M 
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of  what  yon  are  said  to  have  meditated,  with  the  freedom  wh 
becomes  one,  who,  however  humble,  is  appointed  to  explain  to 
fellow-creatures  the  laws  of  his  Maker.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am 
afraid  that  you  will  take  any  hasty  step,  after  such  a  warning 
this." 

So  sayiog,  he  turned  from  the  lady  with  that  dignity  which  a  c 
scious  discharg-e  of  duty  confers,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  se 
of  deep  pain,  inflicted  by  the  careless  levity  of  her  whom  he  address 
She  did  not  any  longer  attempt  to  detain  him,  but  made  her  esc 
from  the  arbour  by  one  alley,  as  she  heard  voices  which  seemed 
approach  it  from  another.  The  Clergyman,  who  took  the  oppo 
direction,  met  in  full  encounter  a  whispering  and  tittering  pair,  ^ 
seemed,  at  his  sudden  appearance,  to  check  their  tone  of  familiar 
and  assume  an  appearance  of  greater  distance  towards  each  otl 
The  lady  was  no  other  than  the  fair  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  i 
seemed  to  have  adopted  the  recent  partiality  of  Titania  tows 
Bully  Bottom,  being  in  conference  such  and  so  close  as  we  h 
described,  with  the  late  representative  of  the  Athenian  weaver,  wli 
recent  visit  to  his  chamber  had  metamorphosed  into  the  more  gall 
disguise  of  an  ancient  Spanish  cavalier.  He  now  appeared  with  cl 
and  drooping  plume,  sword,  poniard,  and  guitar,  richly  dressec 
all  points,  as  for  a  serenade  beneath  his  mistress's  window ;  a 
mask  at  the  breast  of  his  embroidered  doublet  hung  ready  to 
assumed  in  case  of  intrusion,  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  natic 
dress. 

It  sometimes  happened  to  Mr  Cargill,  as  we  believe  it  may  cha 
to  other  men  much  subject  to  absence  of  mind,  that  contrary  to  tl 
wont,  and  much  after  the  manner  of  a  sunbeam  suddenly  piercir 
deep  mist,  and  illuminating  one  particular  object  in  the  landscf 
some  sudden  recollection  rushes  upon  them,  and  seems  to  corr 
them  to  act  under  it,  as  under  the  influence  of  complete  certa' 
and  conviction.  Mr  Cargill  had  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  the  Spai 
€avalier,  in  whom  he  neither  knew  the  Earl  of  Etheringtoii, 
recognised  Bully  Bottom,  than  with  hasty  emotion  he  seized  on 
reluctant  hand,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  mixture  of  eagerness 
solemnity,  "I  rejoice  to  see  you !— Heaven  has  sent  you  hereii 
own  good  time."" 

"I  thank  you,  sir,'*  replied  Lord  Etherington,  very  coldly, 
believe  you  have  the  joy  of  the  meeting  entirely  on  your  side, 
cannot  remember  having  seen  you  before." 

''Is  not  your  name  Buhner?"  said  the  clergyman.  "I— I  k 
— I  am  sometimes  apt  to  make  mistakes — But  1  am  sure  yom'  n: 
is  Bulmer  ?  " 

"Not  that  ever  I  or  my  godfathers  heard  of— my  name  was  j 
tom  half  an  hour  ago — perhaps  that  makes  the  confusion,^'  answ( 
the  Earl,  with  very  cold  and  distant  politeness; — "Permit  m* 
pass,  sir,  that  I  may  attend  the  lady." 

"  Quite  unnecessary,"  answered  Lady  Binks  ;  "  I  leave  jo\ 
adjust  your  mutual  recollections  with  your  new  old  friend,  my 
—he  seems  to  have  something  to  say.''  So  saying,  the  lady  wa 
on,  not  perhaps  sorry  of  an  opportunity  to  show  apparent  indi 
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for  his  lordship's  society,  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  sur- 
id  them  in  what  mi^ht  seem  a  moment  of  exuberant  intimacy. 
^011  detain  me,  sir,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington  to  Mr  Cargjll, 
bewildered  and  uncertain,  still  kept  himself  placed  so  directly 
:e  the  young*  nobleman,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  pass, 
3ut  absolutely  pushing*  him  to  one  side.     ' '  I  must  really  attend 
ady,"  he  added,  making*  another  effort  to  walk  on. 
^oung  man,"  said  Mr  Cargill,  "you  cannot  disguise  yourself 
me.     I  am  sure — my  mind  assures  me,  that  you  are  that  very 
[ler  whom  Heaven  hath  sent  here  to  prevent  crime." 
Vnd  you,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  "  whom  my  mind  assures  me 
rer  saw  in  my  life,  are  sent  hither  by  the  devil,  I  think,  to  create 
iision." 

[  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman^  staggered  by  the  calm 
pertinacious  denial  of  the  Earl — "  I  beg  pardon  if  I  am  in  a 
ake — that  is,  if  I  am  really  in  a  mistake — but  I  am  not — I  am 
I  am  not — That  look — that  smile~I  am  not  mistaken.  You 
Valentine  Bulmer — the  very  Valentine  Bulmer  whom  I— but  I 
not  make  your  private  affairs  any  part  of  this  exposition — 
i^h,  you  are  Valentine  Bulmer." 

Valentine  ?— Valentine  ? "  answered  Lord  Etherington,  impa- 
Lly— '*  I  am  neither  Valentine  nor  Orson— I  wish  you  good- 
ning,  sir." 

Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  charge  you,"  said  the  clergyman  ;  "  if  you  are 
ilhng  to  be  known  yourself,  it  may  be  because  you  have  forgot- 
who  I  am — Let  me  name  myself  as  the  Reverend  Josiah  Cargill, 
ister  of  St  Ronan's." 

If  you  bear  a  character  so  venerable,  sir,"  replied  the  young 
ieman, — *'  in  which,  however,  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested, — 
link  when  you  make  your  morning  draught  a  little  too  potent, 
light  be  as  well  for  you  to  stay  at  home  and  sleep  it  off,  before 
ling  into  company." 

In  the  name  of  Heaven,  young  gentleman,"  said  Mr  Cargill, 
y  aside  this  untimely  and  unseemly  jesting !  and  tell  me  if  you  be 
—as  I  cannot  but  still  believe  you  to  be — that  same  youth,  who, 
m  years  since,  left  in  my  deposit  a  solemn  secret,  which,  if  I 
iild  unfold  to  the  wrong  person,  woe  would  be  my  own.  heart,  and 
the  consequences  which  might  ensue !  " 

You  are  very  pressing  with  me,  sir,"  said  the  Earl;  "and,  in 
hange,  I  will  be  equally  frank  with  you.— I  am  not  the  man 
)m  you  mistake  me  for,  and  you  may  go  seek  him  where  you  will 
fc  will  be  still  more  lucky  for  you  if  you  chance  to  find  your  own 
5  in  the  course  of  your  researches ;  for  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  I 
ik  they  are  gone  somewhat  astray.''  So  saying,  with  a  gesture 
iressiye  of  a  determined  purpose  to  pass  on,  Mr  Cargill  had  no 
Tnative  but  to  make  way,  and  suffer  him  to  proceed. 
?he  worthy  clergyman  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  and,  with 
usTial  habit  of  thinking  ah)ud,  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  My  fancy 
played  me  many  a  bewildering  trick,  but  this  is  the  most  extra- 
inary  of  them  all !— What  can  this  young  man  tliink  of  me  ?  It 
9t  have  been  my  conversation  with  that  unhappy  young  lady  that 
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has  made  such  an  impression  upon  me  as  to  deceive  my  very  ey 
sig-ht,  and  causes  me  to  connect  with  her  history  the  face  of  the  ne 
person  that  I  met — What  must  the  strang-er  think  of  me  ? " 

"  Why,  what  every  one  thinks  of  thee  that  knows  thee,  prophel 
said  the  friendly  voice  of  Touchwood,  accompanying*  his  speech  wi 
an  awakening*  slap  on  the  clerg-yman's  shoulder ;  "  and  that  is,  tli 
thou  art  an  unfortimate  philosopher  of  Laputa,  who  has  lost  his  flapp 
in  the  throng*.— Come  along*— having*  me  once  more  hy  your  side,  y( 
need  fear  nothing.  Why,  now  I  look  at  you  closer,  you  look  as  if  y( 
had  seen  a  basiKsk — not  that  there  is  any  such  thing*,  otherwise  I  mu 
have  seen  it  myself,  in  the  course  of  my  travels — but  you  seem  pa 
and  frightened —What  the  devil  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing*,"  answered  the  clerg*yman,  "  except  that  I  have  even  th 
very  moment  made  an  egregious  fool  of  myself.'' 

"Pooh,  pooh,  that  is  nothing*  to  sig-h  over,  prophet. —Every  ma 
does  so  at  least  twice  in  the  four-and -twenty  hours,"  said  Touchwoo- 

"  But  I  had  nearly  betrayed  to  a  stranger  a  secret  deeply  conceri 
ing'  the  honour  of  an  ancient  family." 

"  That  was  wrong*.  Doctor,"  said  Touchwood;  *'take  care  of  thi 
in  future ;  and,  indeed,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  speak  even  to  yoi 
beadle,  Johnie  Tirlsneck,  until  you  have  assured  yourself,  by  at  leai 
three  pertinent  questions  and  answers,  that  you  have  the  said  Johni 
corporeally  and  substantially  in  presence  before  you,  and  that  yoi 
fancy  has  not  invested  some  strang*er  with  honest  Johnie's  singe 
periwig*  and  threadbare  brown  Joseph — Come  along* — come  along. 

So  saying*,  he  hurried  forward  the  perplexed  clergyman,  who  i 
vain  maae  all  the  excuses  he  could  think  of  in  order  to  effect  h 
escape  from  the  scene  of  g*aiety,  in  which  he  was  so  unexpectedly  ii 
volved.  He  pleaded  headache:  and  his  friend  assured  him  that 
mouthful  of  food  and  a  glass  of  wine  would  mend  it.  He  stated  h 
had  business  j  and  Touchwood  replied  that  he  could  have  none  bi 
composing*  his  next  sermon,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  two  daj 
till  Sunday.  At  leng-th  Mr  Cargill  confessed  that  he  had  some  n 
luctance  ag'ain  to  see  the  stranger,  on  whom  he  had  endeavoure 
with  such  pertinacity  to  fix  an  acquaintance,  which  he  was  now  we 
assured  existed  only  in  his  own  imagination.  The  traveller  treate 
his  scruples  with  scorn,  and  said  that  guests  meeting  in  this  genen 
manner  had  no  more  to  do  with  each  other  than  if  they  were  assen 
bled  in  a  caravansary. 

"  So  that  you  need  not  say  a  word  to  him  in  the  way  of  apology  c 
otherwise— or,  what  will  be  still  better,  I,  who  have  seen  so  much  c 
the  world,  will  make  the  pretty  speech  for  you."  As  they  spoke  h 
dragged  the  divine  towards  the  house,  where  they  were  now  sun: 
moned  by  the  appointed  signal,  and  where  the  company  were  assem 
bling  in  the  old  saloon  already  noticed,  previous  to  passing  into  th 
dining-room,  where  the  refreshments  were  prepared.  "Now,  Doctor, 
continued  the  busy  friend  of  Mr  Cargill,  "let  us  see  which  of  all  thes 
people  has  been  the  subject  of  your  blunder.  Is  it  yon  animal  of  ■ 
Highlandman?— or  the  impertinent  brute  that  wants  to  be  though 
a  boatswain  ?  or  which  of  them  all  is  it  ?— -Ay,  here  they  come,  tw 
and  two,  Newgate  fashion— the  young  Lord  of  the  Manor  with  ol< 
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,dy  Penelope—does  lie  set  up  for  Ulysses,  I  wonder  ?— The  Earl  of 
herington  with  Lady  Bingo— methinks  it  should  have  been  with 
ss  Mowbray." 

^  The  Earl  of  what,  did  you  say  ?  "  quoth  the  clergyman,  anxiously, 
low  is  it  you  titled  that  young  man  in  the  Spanish  dress?" 
'  Oho ! "  said  the  traveller ;  "what,  I  have  discovered  the  goblin  that 
J  scared  you?— Come  along — come  along — I  will  make  you  ac- 
ainted  with  him."  So  saying,  he  dragged  him  towards  Lord  Ether- 
^ton ;  and  before  the  divine  could  make  his  negative  intelligible, 
)  ceremony  of  introduction  had  taken  place.  "  My  Lord  Ether ing- 
i,  allow  me  to  present  Mr  Cargill,  minister  of  this  parish — a  learned 
itleman,  whose  head  is  often  in  the  Holy  Land,  when  his  person 
5ms  present  among  his  friends.  He  suffers  extremely,  my  lord, 
der  the  sense  of  mistaking  your  lordship  for  the  Lord  knows  who ; 
t  when  you  are  acquainted  with  him  you  will  find  that  he  can  make 
lundred  stranger  mistakes  than  that,  so  we  hope  that  your  lordship 
1  take  no  prejudice  or  offence." 

'  There  can  be  no  offence  taken  where  no  offence  is  intended," 
d  Lord  Etherington,  with  much  urbanity.  "  It  is  I  who  ought  to 
^  the  reverend  gentleman's  pardon,  for  hurrying  from  him  without 
3wing  him  to  make  a  complete  eclaircissement.  I  beg  his  jjardon 
'  an  abruptness  which  the  place  and  the  time — for  1  w^as  imme- 
ttely  engaged  in  a  lady's  service— rendered  unavoidable." 
Mr  Cargill  gazed  on  the  young  nobleman  as  he  pronounced  these 
rds,  with  the  easy  indifference  of  one  who  apologises  to  an  inferior 
order  to  maintain  his  own  character  for  politeness,  but  with  per- 
!t  indifference  whether  his  excuses  are  or  are  not  held  satis|jactory. 
id  as  the  clergyman  gazed,  th^ belief  which  had  so  strongly  clung 
him  that  the  Earl  of  Etherington  and  young  Valentine  Bulmer 
re  the  same  individual  person,  melted  away  like  frost-work  before 
5  morning  sun,  and  that  so  completely  that  he  marvelled  at  him- 
f  for  having  ever  entertained  it.  Some  strong  resemblance  of 
itures  there  must  have  been  to  have  led  him  into  such  a  delusion ; 
t  the  person,  the  tone,  the  manner  of  expression,  were  absolutely 
Ferent ;  and  his  attention  being  now  especially  directed  towards 
.^se  particulars,  Mr  Cargill  was  inclined  to  think  the  two  person- 
es  almost  totally  dissimilar. 

rhe  clergyman  had  now  only  to  make  his  apology,  and  fall  back 
ni  the  head  of  the  table  to  some  lower  seat,  which  his  modesty 
lUld  have  preferred,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  upon  by  the  Lady 
nelope  Penfeather,  who,  detaining  him  in  the  most  elegant  and 
rsuasive  manner  possible,  insisted  that  they  should  be  introduced 
ieach  other  by  Mr  Mowbray,  and  that  Mr  Cargill  should  sit  beside 
:  at  table.— She  had  heard  so  much  of  his  learning— so  much  of 
I  excellent  character— desired  so  much  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
iit  she  could  not  think  of  losing  an  opportunity,  which  Mr  Cargill's 
rned  seclusion  rendered  so  very  rare — in  a  word,  catching  the 
ick  Lion  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  her  ladyship,  having  trap  - 
1  her  prey,  soon  sat  triumphant  with  him  by  her  side. 
1  second  separation  was  thus  effected  betwixt  Touchwood  and 
friend;  for  the  former,  not  bein^  included  in  the  invitation,  or. 
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indeed,  at  all  noticed  by  Lady  Penelope^  was  oblig-ed  to  find  room 
a  lower  part  of  the  table,  where  he  excited  much  surprise  by  the  d 
terity  with  which  he  despatched  boiled  rice  with  chop-sticks. 

Mr  Cargili  being  thus  exposed,  without  a  consort,  to  the  fire 
Lady  Penelope,  speedily  found  it  so  brisk  and  incessant,  as  to  dr 
his  complaisance,  little^  tried  as  it  had  been  for  many  years  by  sii 
talk,  almost  to  extremity.  She  beg'an  by  be^^g-ing*  him  to  drav/ 
chair  close,  for  an  instinctive  terror  of  fine  ladies  had  made  him  k( 
his  distance.  At  the  same  time  she  hoped  ''he  was  not  afraid  of : 
as  an  Episcopalian ;  her  father  had  belonged  to  that  commuiiic 
for,"  she  added,  with  what  was  intended  for  an  arch  smile,  ''  we  wi 
somewhat  naughty  in  the  forty-five,  as  you  may  have  heard ;  but 
that  was  over,  and  she  was  sure  Mr  Cargili  was  too  liberal  to  ent 
tain  any  dislike  or  shyness  on  that  score. — She  could  assure  him 
was  far  from  disliking  the  Presbyterian  form — indeed  she  had  ofl 
wished  to  hoar  it,  where  she  was  sure  to  be  both  deliglited  and  edifie 
(here  a  gracious  smile)  "  in  the  church  of  St  Ronan's — and  hoped 
do  so  whenever  Mr  Mowbray  had  got  a  stove,  which  he  had  ordei 
from  Edinburgh,  on  purpose  to  air  his  pew  for  her  accommodatio 

Alt  this,  which  was  spoken  with  wreathed  smiles  and  nods,  and 
much  civility  as  to  remind  the  clergyman  of  a  cup  of  tea  over-swe 
ened  to  conceal  its  want  of  strength  and  flavour,  required  and  : 
ceived  no  farther  answer  than  an  accommodating  look  and  acq 
escent  bow. 

"Ah,  Mr  Cargili,"  continued  the  inexhaustible  Lady  Penelo; 
"  your  profession  has  so  many  demands  on  the  heart  as  well  as  t 
understanding — is  so  much  connected  with  the  kindnesses  and  cli: 
ities  c?f  our  nature— with  our  best  and  purest  feelings,  Mr  Cargi 
You  know  what  Goldsmith  says : — 


*  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 


He  watch 'd,  and  wept,  and  felt,  and  pray'd  for  all.' 

And  then  Dryden  has  such  a  picture  of  a  parish  priest,  so  inimital 
one  would  think,  did  we  not  hear  now  and  then  of  some  living  mor 
presuming  to  emulate  its  features  "  (here  another  insinuating  n 
and  expressive  smile). 

"  *  Refined  himself  to  soul  to  curb  the  sense. 
And  almost  made  a  sin  of  abstinence. 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 
But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere ; 
Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regard  and  pleasing  sanctity.'" 

While  her  ladyship  declaimed,  the  clergyman's  wandering  eyecc 
fessed  his  absent  mind;  his  thoughts  travelling,  perhaps,  to  acco. 
plish  a  truce  betwixt  Saladin  and  Conrade  of  Mounserrat,  unless  tli 
chanced  to  be  occupied  with  some  occurrences  of  that  very  day, 
that  the  lady  was  obliged  to  recall  her  indocile  auditor  with  the  lea 
ing  question,  *'  You  are  well  acquainted  v/ith  Dryden,  of  course,  I 
Cargili?" 

"  I  have  not  the  honour,  madam,"  said  Mr  Cargili,  starting  fro 
his  reverie,  and  but  half  understanding"  the  question  he  replied  to. 
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"  Sir ! "  said  the  lady,  in  surprise. 

"  Madam ! — my;  lady ! "  answered  Mr  Cargill,  in  embarrassment. 
"  I  asked  you  if  you  admired  Dryden ; — but  you  learned  men  are 
absent— perhaps  you  thought  I  said  Leyden. " 
"  A  lamp  too  early  quenched,  madam/'  said  Mr  Cargill;  "  I  knew 
n  well." 

"And  so  did  I,"  eag'erly  replied  the  lady  of  the  cerulean  buskin; 
le  spoke  ten  languages — how  mortifying  to  poor  me,  Mr  Cargill, 
10  could  only  boast  of  five  ! — but  I  have  studied  a  little  since  that 
ne— I  must  have  you  to  help  me  in  my  studies,  Mr  Cargill — it  will 
charitable — but  perhaps  you  are  afraid  of  a  female  pupil  ?  " 
A  tJirill,  arising  from  former  recollections,  passed  through  poor 
irgiU's  mind  with  as  much  acuteness  as  the  pass  of  a  rapier  might 
,ve  done  through  his  body ;  and  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  a 
rwa-d  prater  in  society,  like  a  busy  bustler  in  a  crowd,  besides  all 
her  general  points  of  annoyance,  is  eternally  rubbing  upon  some 
nder  point,  and  galling  men's  feelings,  without  knowing  or  regard- 
^  it. 
"  Ycu  must  assist  me,  besides,  in  my  little  charities,  Mr  Cargill, 

iw  tl:at  you  and  I  are  becom.e  so  well  acquainted There  is  that 

ir  Heggie— I  sent  her  a  trifle  yesterday,  but  I  am  told— I  should 
•t  mention  it,  but  only  one  would  not  have  the  little,  they  have  to 
st)w  lavished  on  an  improper  object — I  am  told  she  is  not  quite 
oper— an  unwedded  mother  in  short,  Mr  Cargill — and  it  would  be 
penally  unbecoming  in  me  to  encourage  profligacy." 
'']  believe,  madam,"  said  the  clergyman,  gravely,  "the  poor 
3imn's  distress  may  justify  your  ladyship's  bounty,  even  if  her  coa- 
ict  has  been  faulty. " 

"  Oh,  I  am  no  prude,  neither,  I  assure  you,  Mr  Cargill,"  answered 
e  Lady  Penelope.  "  I  never  withdraw  my  countenance  from  any 
le  hit  on  the  most  irrefragable  grounds.  1  could  tell  you  of  an  inti- 
Ue  friend  of  my  own,  whom  I  have  supported  against  the  whole 
imour  of  the  people  at  the  Well,  because  I  believe,  from  the  bottom 
my  soul,  she  is  only  thoughtless — nothing  in  the  world  but  thouglit- 
s — 0  Mr  Cargill,  how  can  you  look  across  the  table  so  intelligently? 
who  would  have  thought  it  of  you  ?— Oh  fie,  to  make  such  personal 
plications ! " 

'^Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend " 

['  Oh  fie,  fie,  Mr  Cargill,"  throwing  in  as  much  censure  and  sur- 
ise  as  a  confidential  whisper  can  convey — "  you  looked  at  my  Lady 
nks — I  know  what  you  think,  but  you  are  quite  wrong,  I  assure 
u ;  you  are^ntirely  wrong. — I  wish  she  would  not  flirt  quite  so 
ich  with  that  young  Lord  Etherington  though,  Mr  Cargill— her 
uation  is  particular. — Indeed,  I  believe  she  wears  out  his  patience: 
'  see  he  is  leaving  the  room  before  we  sit  down— how  singular !— 1 
id  then,  do  you  not  think  it  very  odd,  too,  that  Miss  Mowbray  has 
t  come  down  to  us  ?  " 

•^  Miss  Mowbray !— what  of  Miss  Mowbray— is  she  not  here  ? "  said 
.1  Cargill,  starting,  and  with  an  expression  of  interest  which  he  had 
)i  yet  bestowed  on  any  of  her  ladyship's  liberal  connnunications. 
*  Ay,  poor  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  lowering  her 
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voice,  and  shaking  her  head ;  "  she  has  not  appeared— her  brot 
went  up-stairs  a  few  minutes  since,  I  believe,  to  bring*  her  down, 
so  we  are  all  left  here  to  look  at  each  other. —How  very  awkward 
But  you  know  Clara  Mowbray?" 

"  I,  madam  ? "  said  Mr  Cargill,  who  was  now  sufficiently  attenti 
"  I  really— I  know  Miss  Mowbray — that  is,  I  knew  her  some  ye 
since — but  your  ladyship  knows  she  has  been  long*  in  bad  healtl 
uncertain  health  at  least,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  youag  1; 
for  a  very  long  time." 

*'  I  know  it,  my  dear  Mr  Cargill— I  know  it,"  continued  the  Lj 
Penelope,  in  the  same  tone  of  deep  sympathy,  "  I  know  it ;  ard  m 
unhappy  surely  have  been  the  circumstances  that  have  separated ' 
from  your  advice  and  friendly  counsel. — All  this  I  am  aware  d—i 
to  say  truth,  it  has  been  chiefly  on  poor  Clara's  account  that  I  hi 
been  giving  you  the  trouble  of  fixing  an  acquaintance  upon  you 
You  and  I  together,  Mr  Cargill,  might  do  wonders  to  cure  l;er 
happy  state  of  mind — I  am  sure  we  might — that  is,  if  you  couU  bri 
your  mind  to  repose  absolute  confidence  in  me." 

"  Has  Miss  Mowbray  desired  your  ladyship  to  converse  Mith 
upon  any  subject  which  interests  her?"  said  the  clergyman,  w 
more  cautious  shrewdness  than  Lady  Penelope  had  suspected  him 
possessing.     "  I  will  in  that  case  be  happy  to  hear  the  nature  o|  lj 
communication;  and  whatever  my  poor  services  can  perform,! 
ladyship  may  command  them." 

"  I— I — I  cannot  just  assert,"  said  her  ladyship  with  hesititic 
^'  that  I  have  Miss  Mowbray's  direct  instructions  to  speak  to  yo  i,  1 
Cargill,  upon  the  present  subject.  But  my  affection  for  the  deaf  g 
is  so  very  great — and  then,  you  know,  the  inconveniences  whicl]  mf 
arise  from  this  match." 

"  From  which  match,  Lady  Penelope  ? "  said  Mr  Cargill. 

"Nay,  now,  Mr  Cargill,  you  really  carry  the  privilege  of  Scotia i 
too  far — I  have  not  put  a  single  question  to  you,  but  what  you  ho 
answered  by  another— let  us  converse  intelligibly  for  five  minutes 
you  can  but  condescend  so  far." 

**For  any  length  of  time  which  your  ladyship  may  please  to  col 
mand,"  said  Mr  Cargill,  "provided  the  subject  regard  your  ladyshij 
own  affairs  or  mine,— could  I  suppose  these  last  for  a  moment  liki 
to  interest  you." 

"  Out  upon  you,"  said  the  lady  laughing  affectedly ;  "you  shoi 
really  have  been  a  Catholic  priest  instead  of  a  Presbyterian.  Wl 
an  invaluble  father  confessor  have  the  fair  sex  lost  in  you,  Mr  Carg 
and  how  dexterously  you  would  have  evaded  any  cross-examinatic 
which  might  have  committed  your  penitents !  " 

"Your  ladyship's  raillery  is  far  too  severe  for  me  to  withstand 
reply  to,"  said  Mr  Cargill,  bowing  with  more  ease  than  her  ladysl: 
expected ;  and,  retiring  gently  backward,  he  extricated  himself  fr^ 
a  conversation  which  he  began  to  find  somewhat  embarrassing.     | 

At  that  moment  a  murmur  of  surprise  took  place  in  the  apartmej 
which  was  just  entered  by  Miss  Mowbray,  leaning  on  her  brothe 
arm.  The  cause  of  this  murmur  will  be  best  understood,  by  narrati 
what  had  passed  betwixt  the  brother  and  sister. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

EXPOSTULATION. 

Seek  not  the  feast  in  these  irreverent  robes ; 
Go  to  my  chambei* — put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

'  was  with  a  mixture  of  anxiety,  vexation,  and  resentment,  that 
irbray,  just  when  he  had  handed  Lady  Penelope  into  the  apart- 
t,  where  the  tables  were  covered,  observed  that  his  sister  was 
nt,  and  that  Lady  Binks  was  hang-ing*  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Ether- 
on,  to  whose  rank  it  would  properly  have  fallen  to  escort  the  lady 
le  house.  An  anxious  and  hasty  glance  cast  through  the  room, 
rtained  that  she  was  absent,  nor  could  the  ladies  present  give  any 
unt  of  her  after  she  had  quitted  the  gardens,  except  that  Lady 
elope  had  spoken  a  few  words  with  her  in  her  own  apartment, 
ediately  after  the  scenic  entertainment  was  concluded, 
rhither  Mowbra}^  hurried,  complaining  aloud  of  his  sister's  lazi- 
\  in  dressings  but  internally  hoping  that  the  delay  was  occasioned 
bthing  of  a  more  important  character. 

i3  hastened  up-stairs,'entered  her  sitting-room  without  ceremony, 
knocking  at  the  door  of  her  dressing-room,  begged  her  to  make 

lere  is  the  whole  company  impatient,"  he  said,  assuming  a  tone 
Peasantry ;  '*  and  Sir  Bingo  Binks  exclaiming  for  your  presence, 
he  may  be  let  loose  on  the  cold  meat." 
^addock  calls,"  said  Clara  from  within;  "  anon— anon!'* 
"Tay,  it  is  no  jest,  Clara,"  continued  her  brother ;  "  for  Lady 
J  lojpe  is  miauling  like  a  starved  cat ! " 
come— I  come,  greymalkin,"  answered  Clara,  in  the  same  vein 
fore,  and  entered  the  j)arlour  as  she  spoke,  her  finery  entirely 
m  aside,  and  dressed  in  the  riding-habit  which  was  her  usual 
lavourite  attire. 
1  r  brother  was  both  surprised  and  offended.    "  On  my  soul,"  he 

*  "  Clara,  this  is  behaving  very  ill.  I  indulge  you  in  every  freak 
t' ordinary  occasions,  but  you  might  surely  on  this  day,  of  all 
is,  have  condescended  to  appear  something  like  my  sister,  and  a 
fewoman  receiving  company  in  her  own  house." 

/hy,  dearest  John,"  said  Clara,  "  so  that  the  guests  have 
cjrh  to  eat  and  drink,  I  cannot  conceive  why  I  should  concern 
r[f  about  their  finery,  or  they  trouble  themselves  about  my  plain 

*  ome,  come,  Clara,  this  will  not  do,"  answered  Mowbray ;  '^  you 
IS  positively  go  back  into  your  dressing-room,  and  huddle  your 
iJ^3  on  as  fast  as  you  can.  You  cannot  go  down  to  the  company 
^  id  as  you  are." 

certainly  can,  and  I  certainly  will,  John— I  have  made  a  fool 
Bjself  once  this  morning  to  oblige  you,  and  for  the  rest  of  tho 
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day  I  am  determined  to  appear  in  my  own  dress ;  that  is,  in 
which  shows  I  neither  belong*  to  the  world,  nor  wish  to  have  anyt 
to  do  with  its  fashions." 

"  By  my  soul,  Clara,  I  will  make  you  repent  this ! "  said  IV 
bray,  with  more  violence  than  he  usually  exhibited  where  his  s 
was  concerned. 

"  You  cannot,  dear  John,"  she  coolly  replied,  "  unless  by  bes 
me  ;  and  that  I  think  you  would  repent  of  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  were  the  best  way  of  manag-in^o:  3 
said  Mowbray,  muttering*  between  his  teeth ;  but,  commanding 
violence,  he  only  said  aloud,  "  I  am  sure,  from  long*  experie 
Ckira,  that  your  obstinacy  will  at  the  long*  run  beat  my  anger, 
let  us  compound  the  point  for  once — keep  your  old  habit,  since 
are  so  fond  of  making*  a  sight  of  yourself^  and  only  throw  the  s 
round  your  shoulders — it  has  been  exceedingly  admired,  and  e 
woman  in  the  house  long*3  to  see  it  closer— they  can  hardly  be 
it  g*enuine." 

"  Do  be  a  man,  Mowbray,"  answered  his  sister;  "  meddle 
your  horse-sheets,  and  leave  shawls  alone." 

*'  Do  you  be  a  woman,  Chira,  and  think  a  little  on  them,  t 
custom  and  decency  render  it  necessary.— Nay,  is  it  possible!— 
you  not  stir — not  oblige  me  in  such  a  trifle  as  this?" 

"  I  wo  aid  indeed  if  I  could,"  said  Clara ;  "  but  since  yon  i 
know  the  truth — do  not  be  angry — I  have  not  the  shawl.    I 
given  it  away— given  it  up,  perhaps  I  should  say,  to  the  rig" 
owner. — She  has  promised  me  something  or  other  in  exchaDg 
it,  however.    I  have  given  it  to  Lady  Penelope." 

*•  Yes,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  some  of  the  work  of  her  owr 
hands,  I  suppose,  or  a  couple  of  her  ladyship's  drawings,  mad 
into  fire  screens. — On  my  word — on  my  soul,  this  is  too  bad! 
using  me  too  ill,  Clara — far  too  ill.  If  the  thing  had  been  of  no  v 
my  giving  it  to  you  should  have  fixed  some  upon  it. — Good-evi 
you  ;  we  will  do  as  well  as  we  can  without  you." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  dear  John — stay  but  a  moment,"  said  Clara,  ta 
his  arm  as  he  sullenly  turned  towards  the  door ;  '''  there  are  bu 
of  us  on  earth — do  not  let  us  quarrel  about  a  trumpery  shawl." 

** Trumpery!"  said  Mowbray;  "It  cost  fifty  guineas,  by 
which  I  can  but  ill  spare — trumpery ! " 

^'  Oh,  never  think  of  the  cost,"  said  Clara;  "  it  was  your  gift 
that  should,  I  own,  have  been  enough  to  have  made  me  keep  t 
death's  day  the  poorest  rag  of  it.  But  really  Lady  Penelope  lo 
so  very  miserable,  and  twisted  her  poor  face  into  so  many  odd  ex 
sions  of  anger  and  chagrin,  that  I  resigned  it  to  her,  and  agre 
say  she  had  lent  it  to  me  for  the  performance.  I  beHeve  sli 
afraid  that  I  would  change  my  mind,  or  that  you  would  resume 
a  seignorial  waif;  for,  after  she  had  walked  a  few  turns  w: 
v/rapped  around  her,  merely  by  way  of  taking  possession,  sli 
spatched  it  by  a  special  messenger  to  her  apartment  at  the  We 

"  She  may  go  to  the  devil,"  said  Mowbray,  "  for  a  greedy,  ui 
scionable  jade,  who  has  varnished  over  a  selfish,  spiteful  heart, 
is  as  hard  as  a  flint,  with  a  fine  glossing  of  taste  and  sensibility. 
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ly,  but,  John,"  replied  his  sister,  *'  she  really  had  something  to 
lin  of  in  the  present  ease.  The  shawl  had  been  bespoken  on 
count,  or  very  nearly  so— she  showed  me  the  tradesman's  letter 

some  agent  of  yours  had  come  in  between  with  the  ready 
,  which  no  tradesman  can  resist.— Ah,  John !  I  suspect  half  of 
uger  is  owing*  to  the  failure  of  a  plan  to  mortify  Poor  Lady 
nd  that  she  has  more  to  complain  of  than  you  have. — Come, 
you  have  had  the  advantage  of  her  in  the  first  display  of  this 
iece  of  finery,  if  wearing  it  on  my  poor  shoulders  can  be  called 
ay — e'en  make  her  welcome  to  the  rest  for  peace's  sake,  and 
go  down  to  these  good  folks,  and  you  shall  see  how  pretty  and 
shall  behave." 
i^bray,  a  spoiled  child,  and  with  all  the  petted  habits  of  indul- 

was  exceedingly  fretted  at  the  issue  of  the  scheme  which  he 
rmed  for  mortifying  Lady  Penelope ;  but  he  saw  at  once  the 
ity  of  saying  nothing  more  to  his  sister  on  the  subject.  Yen- 
3  he  privately  muttered  against  Lady  Pen,  whom  he  termed 
olute  harpy  in  blue  stockings;  unjustly  forgetting  that,  in  the 
nportant  affair  at  issue,  he  himself  had  been  the  first  to  in- 
i  with  and  defeat  her  ladyship's  designs  on  the  garment  in 
on. 

it  I  will  blow  her,''  he  said,  "  I  will  blow  her  ladyship's  con- 
n  the  business !  She  shall  not  outwit  a  poor  whimsical  girl 
lara,  without  hearing  it  on  more  sides  than  one." 
h  this  Christian  and  gentlemandike  feeling  towards  Lady  Pene- 
le  escorted  his  sister  into  the  eating-room,  and  led  her  to  her 
r  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It  was  the  negligence  dis- 
l  in  her  dress  which  occasioned  the  murmur  of  surprise  that 
id  Clara  on  her  entrance.  Mowbray,  as  he  placed  his  sister  in 
air,  made  her  general  apology  fin- her  late  appearance,  and  her 
-habit.  "  Some  fairies,"  he  supposed,  "  Puck  or  suchhke 
f  goblin,  had  been  in  her  wardrobe,  and  carried  off  whatever 
'j  for  wearing." 

re  were  answers  from  every  quarter — that  it  would  have  been 
Lich  to  expect  Miss  Mowbray  to  dress  for  their  amusement  a 
1  time — that  nothing  she  chose  to  wear  could  misbecome  Miss 
ray — that  she  had  set  like  the  sun,  in  her  splendid  scenic  dress, 
ow  rose  like  the  full  moon  in  her  ordinary  attire  (this  flight 
y  the  Reverend  Mr  Chatterly),— and  that  "  Miss  Mowbray 
at  hame,  had  an  unco  gude  right  to  please  hersell ;"  which  last 
of  politeness,  being  at  least  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  any  that 
receded  it,  was  the  contribution  of  honest  Mrs  Blower,  and 
eplied  to  by  Miss  Mowbray  with  a  particular  and  most  gra- 
bow. 

;  Blower  ouglit  to  have  rested  her  colloquial  fame,  as  Dr 
on  would  have  said,  upon  a  compliment  so  evidently  accept- 
^ut  no  one  knows  where  to  stop.  She  thrust  her  broad,  good- 
ed,  delighted  countenance  forward,  and  sending  her  voice  from 
ktorn  to  the  top  of  the  table,  like  her  uraquhile  husband  when 
k\to  his  mate  during  a  breeze,  wondered  "why  Miss  Clara 
[rie  didna  wear  that  grand  shawl  she  had  on  at  the  play-mak- 
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ing",  and  her  just  sitting*  upon  the  wind  of  a  door.  Nae  doubt 
for  fear  of  the  soup,  and  the  butter-boats  and  the  like ;— but  s) 
three  shawls,  which  she  really  fand  was  ane  ower  mony— if 
Mowbrie  wad  like  to  wear  ane  o'  them — it  was  but  imitashion, 
sure — but  it  wad  keep  her  shouthers  as  warm  as  if  it  were  re 
dian,  and  if  it  were  dirtied  it  was  the  less  matter." 

"  Much  obliged,  Mrs  Blower,"  said  Mowbray,  unable  to  resi 
temptation  which  this  speech  offered ;  "  but  my  sister  is  not 
quality  sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  rob  her  friends  of  their  shawl 

Lady  Penelope  coloured  to  the  eyes,  and  bitter  was  the  retoi 
arose  to  her  tong-ue ;  but  she  suppressed  it,  and  nodding  to 
Mowbray  in  the  most  friendly  way  in  the  world,  yet  with  a  ver 
ticular  expression,  she  only  said,  "  So  you  have  told  your  brot! 
the  little  transaction  which  we  have  had  this  morning  ?~Tu 
pagherai — I  give  you  fair  warning-,  take  care  none  of  your  s 
come  into  my  keeping*— that's  all." 

Upon  what  mere  trifles  do  the  important  events  of  huma 
sometimes  depend!  If  Lady  Penelope  had  given  way  to  he 
movements  of  resentment,  the  probable  issue  would  have  been 
such  half-comic,  half-serious  skirmish,  as  her  ladyship  and  Mr 
bray  had  often  amused  the  company  withal.  But  revenge  wl 
suppressed  and  deferred  is  always  most  to  be  dreaded ;  and  t 
effects  of  the  deliberate  resentment  which  Lady  Penelope  cher 
upon  this  trifling"  occasion,  must  be  traced  the  events  which  oil 
tory  has  to  record.  Secretly  did  she  determine  to  return  the  s 
which  she  had  entertained  hopes  of  making*  her  own  upon  ver 
sonable  terms ;  and  as  secretly  did  she  resolve  to  be  revenged 
upon  brother  and  sister,  conceiving*  herself  already  possessed 
certain  deg^ree,  of  a  clew  to  some  part  of  their  family  history,  ^ 
might  serve  for  a  foundation  on  which  to  raise^  her  projecte( 
tery.  The  ancient  offences  and  emulation  of  importance  o; 
Laird  of  St  Ronan's,  and  the  superiority  which  had  been  giv 
Clara  in  the  exhibition  of  the  day,  combined  with  the  imme 
cause  of  resentment;  and  it  only  remained  for  her  to  considei 
her  revenge  could  be  most  signally  accomplished. 

Whilst  such  thoughts  were  passing  through  Lady  Penelope's  i 
Mowbray  was  searching  with  his  eyes  for  the  Earl  of  Etherin 
judging  that  it  might  be  proper,  in  the  course  of  the  entertaini 
or  before  the  guests  had  separated,  to  make  him  formally  acqua 
with  his  sister,  as  a  preface  to  the  more  intimate  connection  \ 
must,  in  prosecution  of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  take  place  be 
them.  Greatly  to  his  surprise,  the  young  Earl  was  nowhere  vi 
and  the  place  which  he  had  occupied  by  the  side  of  Lady  Bink 
been  quietly  appropriated  by  Winterblossom,  as  the  best  and  s( 
chair  in  the  room,  and  nearest  to  the  head  of  the  table,  wher 
choicest  of  the  entertainment  is  usually  arranged.  This  honest 
tleman,  after  a  few  insipid  compliments  to  her  ladyship  upoi 
performance  as  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  had  betaken  himself  t 
much  more  interesting  occupation  of  ogling  the  dishes,  throug" 
glass  which  hung  suspended  at  his  neck  by  a  gold  chain  of  Mk 
workmanship.     After  looking  and  wondering  for  a  few  sec 
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by  addressed  himself  to  the  old  beau-g-argon,  and  asked  him 
bd  become  of  Etherington. 

reated,"  said  Winterblossom,  "  and  left  but  his  compliments 
behind  him — a  complaint,  I  think,  in  his  wounded  arm. — 
Liy  word,  that  soup  has  a  most  appetising  flavour !— Lady 
)e,  shall  I  have  the  honour  to  help  you  ? — no ! — nor  you, 
inks? — you  are  too  cruel! — I  must  comfort  myself,  like  a 
priest  of  old,  by  eating  the  sacrifice  which  the  deities  have 
to  accept  of." 

he  helped  himself  to  the  plate  of  soup  which  he  had  in  vain 
to  the  ladies,  and  transferred  the  farther  duty  of  dispensing 
.ster  Chatterly ;  "  it  is  your  profession,  sir,  to  propitiate  the 
'S — ahem !  " 

1  not  think  Lord  Etherington  would  have  left  us  so  soon," 
wbray;  "but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  without  his  coun- 

^ying,  he  assumed  his  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and 
)est  to  support  the  character  of  a  hospitable  and  joyous  land- 
hile  on  her  part,  with  much  natural  grace,  and  delicacy  of 
n,  calculated  to  set  everybody  at  their  ease,  his  sister  pre- 
i  the  upper  end  of  the  board.  But  the  vanishing  of  Lord 
gton  in  a  manner  so  sudden  and  unaccountable — the  obvious 
•ur  of  Lady^  Penelope — and  the  steady,  though  passive,  sul- 
of  Lady  Binks,  spread  among  the  company  a  gloom  like 
iduced  by  an  autumnal  mist  upon  a  pleasing  landscape.  The 
were  low-spirited,  dull,  nay,  peevish,  they  did  not  well  know 
id  the  men  could  not  be  joyous,  though  the  ready  resource  of 
c  and  champagne  made  some  of  them  talkative.  Lady  Pene- 
)ke  up  the  party  by  well-feigned  apprehension  of  the  difficul- 
y,  dangers  of  returning  by  so  rough  a  road.  Lady  Binks 
a  seat  with  her  ladyship,  as  Sir  Bingo,  she  said,  judging  from 
3tion  to  the  green  flask,  was  likely  to  need  their  carriage 
From  the  moment  of  their  departure  it  became  bad  tone  to 
behind ;  and  all,  as  in  a  retreating  army,  were  eager  to  be 
;t,  excepting  MacTurk  and  a  few  stanch  topers,  who,  unused 
i  with  such  good  cheer  every  day  of  their  lives,  prudently 
ned  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity, 
^^ill  not  dwell  on  the  difficulties  attending  the  transportation 
^e  company  by  few  carriages,  though  the  delay  and  disputes 
occasioned  were  of  course  more  intolerable  than  in  the 
r,  for  the  parties  had  no  longer  the  hopes  of  a  happy  day 
hem,  as  a  bribe  to  submit  to  temporary  inconvenience.  The 
Qce  of  many  was  so  great  that,  though  the  evening  was  raw, 
)se  to  go  on  foot  rather  than  await  the  dull  routine  of  the 
ig  carriages ;  and  as  they  retired  they  agreed,  with  one  con- 
throw  the  blame  of  whatever  inconvenience  they  might  sus- 
their  host  and  hostess,  who  had  invited  so  large  a  party  before 
a  shorter  and  better  road  made  between  the  Well  and  Shaws- 

^^ould  have  been  so  easy  to  repair  the  path  by  the  Buck- 
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And  this  was  all  the  thanks  which  Mr  Mowbray  received  for 
entertainment  which  had  cost  him  so  much  trouble  and  expense, 
had  been  looked  forward  to  by  the  good  society  at  the  Well  y 
such  impatient  expectation. 

"It  was  an  unco  pleasant  show,"  said  the  good-natured  ] 
Blower,  "  only  it  was  a  pity  it  was  sae  tediousome ;  and  there 
surely  an  awfii'  waste  of  gauze  and  muslin." 

But  so  well  had  Dr  Quackleben  improved  his  numerous  opporl 
ities,  that  the  good  lady  was  much  reconciled  to  affairs  in  gem 
by  the  prospect  of  coughs,  rheumatisms,  and  other  maladies  acqu; 
upon  the  occasion,  which  were  likely  to  afford  that  learned  gen 
man,  in  whose  prosperity  she  much  interested  herself,  a  very  pn 
able  harvest. 

Mowbray,  somewhat  addicted  to  the  service  of  Bacchus,  did 
find  himself  freed,  by  the  secession  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
company,  from  the  service  of  the  jolly  god,  although,  upon  the  j 
sent  occasion,  he  could  well  have  dispensed  with  his  orgies.  ^  Neil 
the  song,  nor  the  pun,  nor  the  jest,  had  any  power  to  kindle 
heavy  spirit,  mortified  as  he  was  by  the  event  of  his  party  beino 
different  from  the  brilliant  consummation  which  he  had  anticipai 
The  guests,  stanch  boon  companions,  suffered  not,  however,  tl 
party  to  flag  for  want  of  the  landlord's  participation,  but  contiii 
to  drink  bottle  after  bottle,  with  as  little  regard  for  Mr  Mowbr 
grave  looks,  as  if  they  had  been  carousing  at  the  Mowbray  At 
instead  of  the  Mowbray  mansion-house.  Midnight  at  length  reles 
him,  when,  with  an  unsteady  step,  he  sought  his  own  apartm 
cursing  himself  and  his  companions,  consinging  his  own  person  t 
all  despatch  to  his  bed,  and  bequeathing  those  of  the  company  tc 
many  mosses  and  quagmires,  as  could  be  found  betwixt  Shaws-Ca 
and  St  Ronan's  Well. 


CHAPTER   XXm. 

THE  PROPOSAL. 

Oh  !  you  would  be  a  vestal  maid,  I  warrant, 

The  bride  of  Heaven — Come — we  may  shake  your  purpose^ 

For  here  I  bring  in  hand  a  jolly  suitor 

Hath  ta'en  degrees  in  the  seven  sciences 

That  ladies  love  best — lie  is  young  and  noble. 

Handsome  and  valiant,  gay,  aud  rich,  and  hberal. 

The  Nun. 

The  morning  after  a  debauch  is  usually  one  of  reflection,  ever 
the  most  customary  boon  companion  ;  and,  in  the  retrospect  of 
preceding  day,  the  young  Laird  of  St  Ronan's  saw  nothing  ^ 
consolatory,  unless  that  the  excess  was  not,  in  the  present  cast 
his  own  seeking,  but  had  arisen  out  of  the  necessary  duties  of  a  ' 
lord,  or  what  were  considered  as  such  by  his  companions. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  his  dizzy  recollections  of  the  late  care 
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haunted  him  on  awakening",  as  the  inexplicability  whicli  seemed 
oud  the  purposes  t'lnd  conduct  of  his  new  ally  the  Earl  of 
ngton. 

b  young"  nobleman  had  seen  Miss  Mowbray,  had  declared  his 
atisfaction,  had  warmly  and  voluntarily  renewed  the  proposal 
he  had  made  ere  she  was  yet  known  to  him — and  yet,  far  from 
g  an  opportunity  to  be  introduced  to  her,  he  had  even  left  the 
abruptl)^  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessary  intercourse  which 
here  have  taken  place  between  them.  His  lordship's  flirtation 
jady  Binks  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  sagacious 
:ay— her  ladyship  also  had  been  in  a  hurry  to  leave  "Shaws- 
;  and  Mowbray  promised  to  himself  to  discover  the  nature  of 
►nnection  through  Mrs  Gingham,  her  ladyship's  attendant,  or 
dse ;  vowing  deeply  at  the  same  time,  that  no  peer  in  the 
should  make  an  affectation  of  addressing  Miss  Mowbray  a 
'or  another  and  more  secret  intrigue.  But  his  doubts  on  this 
t  were  in  great  measure  removed  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  Lord 
ngton's  grooms  with  the  following  letter : — 

)EAR  Mowbray, 

)U  would  naturally  be  surprised  at  my  escape  from  the  table 
iay  before  you  returned  to  it,  or  your  lovely  sister  had  graced 
I  her  presence.  I  must  confess  my  folly ;  and  I  may  do  so  the 
boldly,  for,  as  the  footing  orf  which  I  first  opened  this  treaty 
ot  a  very  romantic  one,  you  will  scarce  suspect  me  of  wishing 
der  it  such.  But  I  did  in  reality  feel,  during  the  whole  of 
day,  a  reluctance  which  I  cannot  express,  to  be  presented  to 
dy  on  whose  favour  the  happiness  of  my  future  life  is  to  de- 
upon  such  a  public  occasion,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  promis- 
a  company.  I  had  my  mask,  indeed,  to  wear  while  in  the 
nade,  but  of  course  that  was  to  be  laid  aside  at  table,  and  con- 
itly  I  must  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  introduction ; 
b  interesting  moment,  which  I  was  desirous  to  defer  till  a  fitter 
i.  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  call  upon  you  at  Shaws-Castle 
lorning,  in  the  hope— the  anxious  hope— of  being  allowed  to 
y  duty  to  Miss  Mowbray,  and  apologise  for  not  waiting  upon 
isterday.  I  expect  your  answer  with  the  utmost  impatience, 
always  yours,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ''  Etherington." 

lis,"  said  St  Eonan's  to  himself,  as  he  folded  up  the  letter  de- 
:ely,  after  having  twice  read  it  over,  "  seems  all  fair  and  above- 
;  I  could  not  wish  anything  more  explicit ;  and,  moreover,  it 
nto  black  and  white,  as  old  Mick  would  say,  what  only  rested 
■  on  our  private  conversation.  An  especial  cure  for  the  head- 
such  a  billet  as  this  in  a  morning.'' 

saying,  he  lat  him  down  and  wrote  an  answer,  expressing  the 
ire  he  should  have  in  seeing  his  lordship  as  soon  as  he  thought 
^'^  He  watched  even  the  departure  of  the  groom,  and  beheld 
allop  off,  with  the  speed  of  one  who  knows  that  his  quick  re- 
i^as  expected  by  an  impatient  master, 
fvbray  remained  for  a  few  minutes  by  himself,  and  reflected 
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with  delight  upon  the  probable  consequences  of  this  match;—! 
advancement  of  his  sister — and,  above  all,  the  various  advauta^ 
which  must  necessarily  accrue  to  himself,  by  so  close  an  alliai 
with  one  whom  he  had  good  reason  to  think  deep  in  the  secret^  a 
capable  of  rendering  him  the  most  material  assistance  in  his  spec 
lations  on  the  turf,  and  in  the  sporting  world.  He  then  sent 
servant  to  let  Miss  Mowbray  know  that  he  intended  to  breakfi 
with  her. 

"  I  suppose,  John,"  said  Clara,  as  her  brother  entered  the  apa 
ment,  "  you  are  glad  of  a  weaker  cup  this  morning  than  those 
were  drinking  last  night — you  were  carousing  till  after  the 
cock." 

"Yes,"  said  Mowbray,  "that  sandbed  old  MacTurk,  upon  whc 
whole  hogsheads  make  no  impression,  did  make  a  bad  boy  of  me 
but  the  day  is  over,  and  they  will  scarce  catch  me  in  such  anoth 
scrape. — What  did  you  think  of  the  masks  ?  " 

**  Supported  as  well,"  said  Clara,  "as  such  folk  support  the  disgui 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  during  life ;  and  that  is,  with  a  great  deal 
bustle,  and  very  little  propriety." 

"  I  saw  only  one  good  mask  there,  and  that  was  a  Spaniard,"  sa 
her  brother. 

"  Oh,  I  saw  him  too,"  answered  Clara ;  "  but  he  wore  his  vizor  o 
An  old  Indian  merchant,  or  some  such  thing,  seemed  to  me  a  bettt 
character — the  Spaniard  did  nothing  but  stalk  about  and  twangle  b 
guitar,  for  the  amusement  of  my  Lady  Binks,  as  I  think." 

"  He  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  though,  that  same  Spaniard,"  rejoinc 
Mowbray — "  Can  you  guess  who  he  is  ? " 

"No,  indeed ;  nor  shall  I  take  the  trouble  of  trying.  To  set  ■ 
guessing  about  it,  were  as  bad  as  seeing  the  whole  mummery  ov< 
again." 

"  Well,"  replied  her  brother,  "you  will  allow  one  thing  at  least- 
Bottom  was  well  acted— you  cannot  deny  that." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Clara,  "  that  worthy  really  deserved  to  wear  h 
ass's  head  to  the  end  of  the  chapter —but  what  of  him  ? " 

"  Only  conceive  that  he  should  be  the  very  same  person  with  thi 
handsome  Spaniard,"  replied  Mowbray. 

"  Then  there  is  one  fool  fewer  than  I  thought  there  was,"  replic 
Clara,  with  the  greatest  indifference. 

Her  brother  bit  his  lip. 

"  Clara,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  an  excellent  good  girl,  an 
clever  to  boot,  but  pray  do  not  set  up  for  wit  and  oddity ;  there 
nothing  in  life  so  intolerable  as  pretending  to  think  differently  froi 
other  people.— That  gentleman  was  the  Earl  of  Etherington.", 

This  annunciation,  though  made  in  what  was  meant  to  be  an  in 
posing  tone,  had  no  impression  on  Clara. 

"  I  hope  he  plays  the  peer  better  than  the  Hidalgo,"  she  repliei 
carelessly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mowbray,  "he  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  ( 
the  time,  and  decidedly  fashionable— you  will  like  him  much  whe 
you  see  him  in  private." 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  I  do  or  no,"  answered  Claras 
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ou  mistake  the  matter,"  said  Mowbray,  gravely ;  "  it  may  be  of 

lerable  consequence." 

ideed !  "  said  Clara,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  must  suppose  myself, 

too  important  a  person  not  to  make  my  approbation  necessary 

e  of  your  first-rates.    He  cannot  pretend  to  pass  muster  at  St 

a's  without  it. — Well,  I  will  depute  my  authority  to  Lady  Binks, 

le  shall  pass  your  new  recruits  instead  of  me." 

his  is  all  nonsense,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray.     ''  Lord  Etherington 

liere  this  very  morning,  and  wishes  to  be  made  known  to  you. 

?ct  you  will  receive  him  as  a  particular  friend  of  mine." 

''ith  all  my  heart — so  you  will  engage,  after  this  visit,  to  keep 

own  with  your  other  particular  friends  at  the  Well — you  know 

bargain  that  you  bring  neither  buck  nor  pointer  into  my  par- 

-the  one  worries  my  cat,  and  the  other  my  temper." 

ou  mistake  me  entirely,  Clara — this  is  a  very  different  visitor 

any  I  have  ever  introduced  to  you — I  expect  to  see  him  often 

and  I  hope  you  and  he  will  be  better  friends  than  you  think  of. 

e  more  reasons  for  wishing  this  than  I  have  now  time  to  tell 

ra  remained  silent  for  an  instant,  then  looked  at  her  brother 
m  anxious  and  scrutinising  glance,  as  if  she  wished  to  penetrate 
is  inmost  purpose. 

I  thought " — she  said,  after  a  minute's  consideration,  and  with 
ered  and  disturbed  tone ;  "  but  no — I  will  not  think  that  Heaven 
Is  me  such  a  blow— least  of  all^  that  it  should  come  from  your 
."  She  walked  hastily  to  the  window,  and  threw  it  open — then 
it  again,  and  returned  to  her  seat,  saying,  with  a  constrained 
"May  Heaven  forgive  you,  brother,  but  you  frightened  me 

do  not  mean  to  do  so,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray,  W'ho  saw  the 

sity  of  soothing  her ;  •"  I  only  alluded  in  joke  to  those  chances 

ire  never  out  of  other  girls'  heads,  though  you  never  seem  to 

ate  on  them." 

wish  you,  my  dear  John,"  said  Clara,  struggling  again  to  re- 

intire  composure,  "  I  wish  yoit  would  profit  by  my  example,  and 

ip  the  science  of  chance  also — it  will  not  avail  you." 

ow  d'ye  know  that?— Til  show  you  the  contrary,  you  silly 

|i,"  answered  Mowbray — "Here  is  a  banker's  bill,  payable  to 

pwn  order,  for  the  cash  you  lent  me,  and  something  over — don't 

|l  Mick  have  the  fingering,  but  let  Bindloose  manage  it  for  you 

s  the  honester  man  between  two  d — d  knaves." 

ill  not  you,  brother,  send  it  to  the  man  Bindloose  yourself? " 

0,— no,"  replied  Mowbray—"  he  might  confuse  it  with  some  of 

msactions,  and  so  you  forfeit  your  stake." 

ell,  I  am  glad  you  are  able  to  pay  me,  for  1  want  to  buy 

jell's  new  work." 

vish  you  joy  of  your  purchase — but  don't  scratch  me  for  not 

about  it. — I  know  as  little  of  books  as  you  of  the  long  odds, 
ome  now,  be  serious,  and  tell  me  if  you  will  be  a  good  girl — 
de  your  whims,  and  receive  this  English  young  nobleman  like 

as  you  are  ?  " 

•»  N 
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"  That  were  easy,"  said  Clara — "  but — but— Pray,  ask  no  mor 
me  than  just  to  see  him. — Say  to  him  at  once,  I  am  a  poor  crea 
in  body,  in  mind,  in  spirits,  in  temper,  in  understanding* — above 
say  that  I  can  receive  him  only  once." 

'"  I  shall  say  no  such  thing,"  said  Mowbray,  bluntly ;  "  it  is  g 
to  be  plain  with  you  at  once — I  thoug'ht  of  putting*  off  this  discus 
— but  since  it  must  come,  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better. — You 
to  understand,  Clara  Mowbray,  that  Lord  Etherington  has  a  pj 
cular  view  in  this  visit,  and  that  his  view  has  my  full  sanction 
approbation." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Clara,  in  the  same  altered  tone  of  voici 
which  she  had  before  spoken  ;  "  my  mind  foreboded  this  last  of  i 
fortunes! — But,  Mowbray,  you  have  no  child  before  you— 1  neii 
will  nor  can  see  this  nobleman." 

"How!"  exclaimed  Mowbray,  fiercely ;  "do  you  dare  return 
so  peremptory  an  answer  ? — Think  better  of  it,  for,  if  we  differ, 
will  find  you  will  have  the  worst  of  the  game. " 

"  Rely  upon  it,"  she  continued,  with  more  vehemence,  "I  will 
him  nor  no  man  upon  the  footing  you  mention — my  resolutio; 
taken,  and  threats  and  entreaties  will  prove  equally  unavailing." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  Mowbray,  "  you  have,  for  a  raoi 
and  retired  young  lady,  plucked  up  a  goodly  spirit  of  your  own 
But  you  shall  find  mine  equals  it.    If  you  do  not  agree  to  see 
friend  Lord  Etherington,  ay,  and  to  receive  him  with  the  politer 
due  to  the  consideration  I  entertain  for  him,  by  Heaven !  Clan 
will  no  longer  regard  you  as  my  father's  daughter.     Think  what 
are  giving  up — the  affection  and  protection  of  a  brother — and 
what  ? — merely  for  an  idle  point  of  etiquette. — You  cannot,  I  supp 
even  in  the  workings  of  your  romantic  brain,  imagine  that  the  d 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe  and 'Harriet  Byron  are  come  back  again,  w 
women  were  married  by  main  force  ?  and  it  is  monstrous  vanit 
you  to  suppose  that  Lord  Etherington,  since  he  has  honoured 
with  any  thoughts  at  all,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  proper  and 
refusal— You  are  no  such  prize,  methinks,  that  the  days  of  roma 
are  to  come  back  for  you." 

"  I  care  not  what  days  they  are,"  said  Clara — "  I  tell  you  I  will 
see  Lord  Etherington,  or  any  one  else,  upon  such  preliminariei 
you  have  stated— I  cannot— I  will  not— and  I  ought  not.— Had 
meant  me  to  receive  him,  which  can  be  a  matter  of  no  conseque 
whatever,  you  should  have  left  him  on  the  footing  of  an  ordii 
visitor — as  it  is,  I  will  not  see  him." 

"  You  shall  see  and  hear  him  both,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  you  s 
find  me  as  obstinate  as  you  are— as  willing'  to  forget  I  am  a  brot 
as  you  to  forget  that  you  have  one." 

"  It  is  time,  then,"  replied  Clara,  "  that  Jihis  house,  once  our  fath- 
should  no  longer  hold  us  both.  I  can  provide  for  myself,  and: 
God  bless  you  ! " 

"  You  take  it  coolly,  madam,"  said  her  brother,  walking  thro 
the  apartment  with  mucli  anxiety  both  of  look  and  gesture. 

"I  do,"  she  answered;  "  for  it* is  what  I  have  often  foreseen—' 
brother,  I  have  often  foreseen  that  you  would  make  your  sister 
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ect  of  j^our  plots  and  schemes,  so  soon  as  other  stakes  failed  you. 
t  hour  is  come,  and  I  am,  as  you  see,  prepared  to  meet  it." 
And  where  may  you  propose  to  retire  to?"  said  Mowbray.  "I 
k  that  I,  your  only  relation  and  natural  guardian,  have  a  right 
now  that — my  honour  and  that  of  my  family  is  concerned." 
Your  honour !  "  she  retorted,  with  a  keen  glance  at  him  ;  "  your 
rest,  I  suppose  you  mean,  is  somehow  connected  with  the  place 
ly  abode. — But  keep  yourself  patient — the  den  of  the  rock,  the 
>f  the  brook,  should  be  my  choice,  rather  than  a  palace  without 
freedom." 

You  are  mistaken,  however,"  said  Mowbray,  sternly,  "  if  you  hope 
njoy  more  freedom  than  I  think  you  capable  of  making  a  good 
of.  The  lav/  authorises,  and  reason,  and  even  affection,  require 
you  should  be  put  under  restraint  for  your  own  safety  and  that 
our  character.  You  roamed  the  woods  a  little  too  much  in  my 
er's  time,  if  all  stories  be  true." 

I  did— I  did  indeed,  Mowbray,"  said  Clara,  weeping ;  "  God  pity 
and  forgive  you  for  upbraiding  me  with  my  state  of  mind— I 
vv  I  cannot  sometimes  trust  my  own  judgment ;  but  is  it  for  you 
miind  me  of  this?" 

Mowbray  was  at  once  softened  and  embarrassed. 
What  folly  is  this?"  he  said;  ''you  say  the  most  cutting  things 
le — are  ready  to  fly  from  my  house  —and  when  I  am  provoked  to 
:e  an  angry  answer,  you  burst  into  tears ! " 
Say  you  did  not  mean  what  you  sail,  my  dearest  brother  !  "  ex- 
ned  Clara ;  "  Oh  say  you  did  not  mean  it! — Do  not  take  my  liberty 
1  me — it  is  all  I  have  left,  and,  God  knows,  it  is  a  poor  comfort 
le  sorrows  I  undergo.  I  will  put  a  fair  face  on  everything— will 
lown  to  the  Well — will  wear  what  you  please,  and  say  what  you 
se— but,  oh !  leave  me  the  liberty  of  my  solitude  here — let  me 
p  alone  in  the  house  of  my  father — and  do  not  force  a  broken- 
'ted  sister  to  lay  her  death  at  your  door.— My  span  must  be  a 
f  one,  but  let  not  your  hand  shake  the  sand-glass  ! — Disturb  me 
-let  me  pass  quietly — I  do  not  ask  this  so  much  for  my  sake  as 
four  own.  I  would  have  you  think  of  me,  sometimes,  Mowbray, 
r  I  am  gone,  and  without  the  bitter  reflections  which  the  recol- 
on  of  harsh  usage  will  assuredly  bring  with  it.  Pity  me,  were  it 
for  your  own  sake. — I  have  deserved  nothing  but  compassion  at 
'  hand— There  are  but  two  of  us  on  earth,  why  sliould  we  make 
I  other  miserable  ?  " 

le  accompanied  these  entreaties  with  a  flood  of  tears,  and  the 
It  heart-bursting  sobs.  Mowbray  knew  not  what  to  determine, 
'the  one  hand,  he  was  bound  by  his  })romise  to  the  Earl;  on  the 
r,  his  sister  was  in  no  condition  to  receive  such  a  visitor;  nay,  it 
most  probable  that,  if  he  adopted  the  strong  measure  of  com- 
ng  her  to  receive  him,  her  behaviour  would  probably  be  such  as 
ly  to  break  ofl*  the  projected  match,  on  the  success  of  which  he 
founded  so  many  castles  in  the  air.  In  this  dilemma,  he  had 
11  recourse  to  argument. 

^lara,"  he  said,  "  I  am,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  your  only  rela- 
and  guardian—if  there  be  any  real  reason  why  you  ought  not  to 
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receive,  and,  at  least,  make  a  civil  reply  to  such  a  negotiation  as  ti 
Earl  of  Etherington  has  thought  fit  to  open,  surely  I  ought  to  be  i 
trusted  with  it.  You  enjoyed  far  too  much  of  that  liberty  which  y< 
seem  to  prize  so  highly  during  my  father's  lifetime — in  the  last  yea 
of  it  at  least — have  you  formed  any  foolish ^  attachment  during  th 
time,  which  now  prevents  you  from  receiving  such  a  visit  as  Lo 
Etherington  has  threatened?" 

*' Threatened!— the  expression  is  well  chosen,"  said  Miss  Mo 
bray;  and  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  such  a  threat,  exce] 
ing  its  accomplishment." 

''1  am  glad  your  spirits  are  reviving,"  replied  her  brother;  "b 
that  is  no  answer  to  my  question." 

"Is  it  necessary,"  said  Clara,  "that  one  must  have  actually  sor 
engagement  or  entanglement,  to  make  them  unwilling  to  be  givi 
in  marriage,  or  even  to  be  pestered  upon  such  a  subject?— Mai 
young  men  declare  they  intend  to  die  bachelors,  why  may  not  I 
permitted  to  commence  old  maid  at  three-and-twenty  ?— Let  me  i 
so,  like  a  kind  brother,  and  there  were  never  nephews  and  nieces 
petted  and  so  scolded,  so  nursed  and  so  cuffed  by  a  maiden  aunt, 
your  children,  when  you  have  them,  shall  be  by  aunt  Clara.'' 

"  And  why  not  say  all  this  to  Lord  Etherington  ?"  said  Mov\rbra 
"  wait  until  he  propose  such  a  terrible  bugbear  as  matrimony  befo 
you  refuse  to  receive  him.  Who  knows,  the  whim  that  he  hinted 
may  have  passed  away — he  "was,  as  you  say,  flirting  with  Lady  Biul 
and  her  ladyship  has  a  good  deal  of  address,  as  well  as  beauty." 

"  Heaven  improve  both  (in  an  honest  way),  if  she  will  but  keepl 
lordship  to  herself!"  said  Clara. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  her  brother,  "things  standing  thus,  I  < 
not  think  you  will  have  much  trouble  with  his  lordship— no  uioi 
perhaps,  than  just  to  give  him  a  civil  denial.  After  having  spok' 
on  such  a  subject  to  a  man  of  my  condition,  he  cannot  well  break  < 
without  you  give  him  an  apology." 

"If  that  is" all,"  said  Clara,  "he  shall,  as  soon  as  he  gives  me. 
opportunity,  receive  such  an  answer  as  will  leave  him  at  liberty 
woo  any  one  whatsoever  of  Eve's  daughters,  excepting  Clara  Mo 
bray.  Methinks  I  am  so  eager  to  set  the  captive  free,  that  1  n(j 
wish  as  much  for  his  lordship's  appearance  as  I  feared  it  a  Httlewli 
since."  ^ 

"  Nay,  nay,  but  let  us  go  fair  and  softly,"  said  her  brother.  "  Y 
are  not  to  refuse  him  before  he  asks  the  question." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clara ;  "  but  1  well  know  how  to  manage  that 
he  shall  never  ask  tlie  question  at  all.  I  will  restore  Lady  Bink 
admirer,  without  accepting 'so  much  as  a  civility  in  ransom." 

"Worse  and  worse,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray;  "you  are  to 
member  he  is  my  friend  and  guest,  and  he  must  not  be  aiFrontediiH 
house.  Leave  "things  to  themselves. — Besides,  consider  an  iusta 
Clara— had  you  not  better  take  a  little  time  for  reflection  in  this  an 
The  offer  is  a  splendid  one— title— fortune— and,  what  is  more, 
fortune  which  you  will  be  well  entitled  to  share  largely  in."      , 

"  This  is  beyond  our  implied  treaty,"  said  Clara.  "  1  have  yield 
more  than  ever  I  thought  I  should  have  done,  when  I  agreed  ti 
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larl  should  be  introduced  to  me  on  the  footing*  of  a  common 
r ;  and  now  you  talk  favourably  of  his  pretensions.  This  is  an 
achment,  Mowbray,  and  now  I  shall  relapse  into  ray  obstinacy, 
efuse  to  see  him  at  all." 

0  as  you  will,"  replied  Mowbray,  sensible  that  it  was  only  by 
ing"  on  her  affections  that  he  had  any  chance  of  carrying*  a  point 
st  her  inclination, — "  Do  as  you  will,  my  dear  Clara ;  but  for 
en's  sake,  wipe  your  eyes." 

nd  behave  myself,"  said  she,  trying  to  smile  as  she  obej^d  him, 
shave  myself,  you  would  say,  like  folks  of  this  world ;  but  the 
ition  is  lost  on  you,  who  never  read  either  Prior  or  Shake - 
e." 

thank  Heaven  for  that,"  said  Mowbray.  "  I  Jiave  enough  to 
m  my  brain,  without  carrying  such  a  lumber  of  rhymes  in  it  as 
.nd  Lady  Pen  do.— Come,  that  is  right;  go  to  the  mirror  and 

1  yourself  decent." 

rvoman  must  be  much  borne  down  indeed  by  pain  and  suffering, 
she  loses  all  respect  for  her  external  appearance.  The  mad- 
m  in  Bedlam  wears  her  garland  of  straw  with  a  certain  air  of 
nsion ;  and  we  have  seen  a  widow  whom  we  knew  to  be  most 
rely  affected  by  a  recent  deprivation,  whose  weeds,  nevertheless, 
arranged  with  a  dolorous  degree  of  grace,  which  amounted 
st  to  coquetry.  Clara  Mowbray  had  also,  negligent  as  she 
ed  to  be  of  appearances,  her  own  art  M,  the  toilet,  although  of 
lost  rapid  and  most  simple  character.  She  took  off  her  little 
^-hat,  and,  unbinding  a  lace  of  Indian  gold  which  retained  her 
,  shook  them  in  dark  and  glossy  profusion  over  her  very  hand- 
form,  which  they  overshadowed  down  to  her  slender  waist;  and 
!  her  brother  stood  looking  on  her  with  a  mixture  of  pride,  affec- 
and  compassion,  she  arranged  them  with  a  large  comb,  and, 
)ut  the  assistance  of  any  femme  cTatours,  wove  them,  in  the 
le  of  a  few  minutes,  into  such  a  natural  head-dress  as  we  see 
e  statues  of  the  Grecian  nymphs. 

'ow,  let  me  but  find  my  best  muff,"  she  said,  "  come  prince  and 
I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  them." 
shaw!  your  muff* — who  has  heard  of  such  a  thing  these  twenty 

Muffs  were  out  of  fashion  before  you  were  born. " 

0  matter,  John,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  when  a  woman  wears  a 

especially  a  determined  old  maid  like  myself,  it  is  a  sign  she  has 

tentions  to  scratch  ;  and  therefore  the  muff  serves  all  the  pur- 

of  a  white  flag,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  a 

so  prudentially  recommended  by  the  motto  of  our  cousins,  the 

3shes."^ 

3  it  as  you  will,  then,"  said  Mowbray ;  ^'  for  other  than  you  do 
,  you  will  not  suffer  it  to  be — But  how  is  this  !— another  billet? 
are  in  request  this  morning." 

3w,  Heaven  send  his  lordship  may  have  judiciously  considered 
risks  which  he  is  sure  to  encounter  on  this  charmed  ground, 

well-known  crest  of  this  ancient  race,  is  a  cat  rampant,  with  a  motto  bearing 
ion—'*  Toiuh  not  the  cat,  but  [i.  e.  he  out,  or  without]  the  glove." 
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and  resolved  to  leave  his  adventure  unattenipted,"  said  Miss  M( 
bray. 

Her  brother  glanced  a  look  of  displeasure  at  her  as  he  broke 
seal  of  the  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  him,  with  the  words  "Ha 
and  secresy,"  written  on  the  envelope.     The  contents,  which  gfeji 
surprised  him,  we  remit  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapte 


CHAPTER   XXIY. 

PRIVATE  INFORMATION. 

Ope  this  letter, 


I  can  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there. 

King  Lear. 

The  billet  which  Mowbray  received,  and  read  in  his  sister's  j 
sence,  contained  these  words ; — 

"Sir, 

"  Clara  Mowbray  has  few  friends— none,  perhaps,  excepting  yo 
self,  in  rig'ht  of  blood,  and  the  writer  of  this  letter,  by  ng-ht  of 
fondest,  truest,  and  most   disinterested  attachment,  that  ever  b 
bore  to  woman.     I  am  thus  explicit  with  you,  because,  though  i 
unlikely  that  I  should  ever  again  see  or  speak  to  your  sister,  I 
desirous  that  you  should  be  clearly  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  t 
interest,  which  I  must  always,  even  to  my  dying  breath,  take  m 
affairs. 

"  The  person,  calling  himself  Lord  Etherington,  is,  I  am  aware 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shaws-Castle,  with  the  intention  of  paying 
addresses  to  Miss  Mowbray ;  and  it  is  easy  for  me  to  foresee,  argu 
according  to  the  ordinary  views  of  mankind,  that  he  may  place 
proposals  in  such  a  light  as  may  make  them  seem  highly  desira 
But  ere  you  give  this  person  the  encouragement  which  his  offers  r 
seem  to  deserve,  please  to  inquire  whether  his  fortune  is  certain 
his  rank  indisputable ;  and  be  not  satisfied  with  light  evidence 
either  point.  A  man  may  be  in  possession  of  an  estate  and  title 
which  he  has  no  better  right  than  his  own  rapacity  and  forward! 
of  assumption;  and  supposing  Mr  Mowbray  jealous,  as  he  must 
of  the  honour  of  his  family,  the  alliance  of  such  a  one  cannot 
bring  disgrace.  This  comes  from  one  who  will  make  good  wha 
has  written." 

On  the  first  perusal  of  a  billet  so  extraordinary,  Mowbray  was 
clined  to  set  it  down  to  the  malice  of  some  of  the  people  at  the  ^ 
anonymous  letters  being  no  uncommon  resource  of  the  small 
who  frequent  sucli  places  of  general  resort,  as  a  species  of  decep 
safely  and  easily  executed,  and  well  calculated  to  produce  rauc n  - 
chief  and  confusion.     But  upon  closer  consideration,  he  was  m 
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opinion,  and,  starting  suddenly  from  the  reverie  into  which  he 
[illen,  asked  for  the  messeng^er  who  had  brought  the  letter, 
was  in  the  hall,"  the  servant  thought,  and  Mowbray^  ran  to  the 
No — the  messenger  was  not  there,  but  Mowbray  might  see  his 
[is  he  walked  up  the  avenue. — He  hollo'd — no  answer  was  re- 
li — he  ran  after  the  fellow,  whose  appearance  v/as  that  of  a 
ryman.  The  man  quickened  his  pace  as  he  saw  himself  pur- 
and  when  he  got  out  of  the  avenue,  threw  himself  into  one  of 
.imerous  bypaths  which  wanderers,  who  strayed  in  c[uest  of  nuts, 
■  the  sake  of  exercise,  had  made  in  various  directions  through 
ttensive  copse  which  surrounded  the  Castle,  and  were  doubtless 
iason  of  its  acquiring  the  name  of  Shaws,  which  signifies,  in  the 
ish  dialect,  a  wood  of  this  description. 

itated  by  the  man's  obvious  desire  to  avoid  him,  and  naturally 
late  in  all  his  resolutions,  Mowbray  pursued  for  a  considerable 
imtil  he  fairly  lost  breath  ;  and  the'  flier  having  been  long  out  of 
he  recollected  at  length  that  his  engagement  with  the  Earl  of 
•ington  required  his  attendance  at  the  Castle. 
B  young  lord,  indeed,  had  arrived  at  Shaws-Castle,  so  few 
lies  after  Mowbray's  departure,  that  it  was  wonderful  they  had 
let  in  the  avenue.  The  servant  to  whom  he  applied,  conceiving 
lis  master  must  return  instantly,  as  he  had  gone  out  without  his 
ishered  the  Earl  without  farther  ceremojiy,  into  the  breakfast- 
,  where  Clara  was  seated  upon  one  of  the  window-seats,  so  busily 
3yed  with  a  book,  or  perhaps  with  her  owm  thoughts  while  she 
a.  book  in  her  hands,  that  she  scarce  raised  her  head,  until  Lord 
nngton  advancing,  pronounced  the  words,  "  Miss  Mowbray." 
rt,  and  a  loud  scream,  announced  her  deadly  alarm,  and  these 
repeated  as  he  made  one  pace  nearer,  and  in  a  firmer  accent 
''  Clara." 

^o  nearer— no  nearer,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  you  w^ould  have  me 
upon  you  and  live!"  Lord  Etherington  remained  standing,  as 
certain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat,  while  with  incredible  ra- 
^  she  poured  out  her  hurried  entreaties  that  he  would  begone^ 
times  addressing  him  as  a  real  personage,  sometimes,  and  more 
lently,  as  a  delusive  phantom,  the  offspring  of  her  own  excited 
^nation.  "  I  knew  it,"  she  muttered,  ''  I  knew  what  would 
n,  if  my  thoughts  were  forced,  into  that  fearful  channel. — 
i.  to  me,  brother  1  speak  to  me  while  I  have  reason  left,  and  tell 
lat  what  stands  before  me  is  but  an  empty  shadow  !  But  it  is 
adow — it  remains  before  me  in  all  the  lineaments  of  mortal  sub- 

lara,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  firm,  yet  softened  voice,  "  collect 
ompose  yourself.  I  am,  indeed,  no  shadow — I  am  a  much- 
f^d  man,  come  to  demand  rights  which  have  been  unjustly  with- 
rom  me.  I  am  now  armed  with  power  as  well  as  justice,  and 
i-ims  shall  be  heard. " 

ever — never !  "  replied  Clara  Mowbray ;  '^  since  extremity  is 
j>rtion,  let  extremity  give  me  courage.— You  have  no  rights — 
-I  know  you  not,  and  I  defy  you." 
efy  me  not,  Clara  Mowbray,"  answered  the  Earl,  in  a  tone,  and 
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with  a  manner— how  different  from  those  which  delighted  socie 
for  now  he  was  solemn,  tragic,  and  almost  stern,  like  the  judge  wl 
he  passes  sentence  upon  a  criminal.  "  Defy  me  not,"  he  repeat 
''  I  am  your  Fate,  and  it  rests  with  you  to  make  me  a  kind  or  sev 

''Dare  you  speak  thus  ?  "  said  Clara,  her  eyes  flashmg  with  an^ 
while  her  lips  grew  white,  and  quivered  for  fear—"  Dare  you  spi 
thus,  and  remember  that  the  same  heaven  is  above  our  heads 
which  you  so  solemnly  vowed  you  would  never  see  me  more  with 

my  own  consent  ? "  .    r^       ^        i         ^^    ^ ' 

''That  vow  was  conditional— Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he  calls  hiras 
swore  the  same— hath  he  not  seen  you  ?  "  He  fixed  a  piercing  1 
on  her ;  "  He  has— you  dare  not  disown  it !— And  shall  an  oath,  wli 
to  him  is  but  a  cobweb,  be  to  me  a  shackle  of  iron?  " 

''  Alas  !  it  was  but  for  a  moment,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  smkin| 
courage,  and  drooping  her  head  as  she  spoke. 

''  Were  it  but  the  twentieth  part  of  an  instant— the  least  cone 
able  space  of  subdivided  time— still,  you  did  meet— he  saw  you— 
spoke  to  him.  And  me  also  you  must  see— me  also  you  must  he 
Or  I  will  first  claim  you  for  my  own  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  i 
having  vindicated  my  rights,  I  will  seek  out  and  extinguish; 
wretched  rival  who  has  dared  to  interfere  with  them." 

"  Can  you  speak  thus? "said  Clara—''  can  you  so  burst  thro 
the  ties  of  nature  ?— Have  you  a  heart  ?  " 

"  I  have  ;  and  it  shall  be  moulded  lik  wax  to  your  slightest  wis 
if  you  agree  to  do  me  justice ;  but  not  granite,  nor  aught  else  1 
nature  has  of  hardest,  will  be  more  inflexible  if  you  continue  an  i 
less  opposition  ?— Clara  Mowbray,  I  am  your  Fate." 

"  Not  so,  proud  man,"  said  Clara,  rising,  "  God  gave  not  one  ; 
sherd  the  power  to  break  another,  save  by  his  divine  permission- 
fate  is  in  the  will  of  Him,  without  whose  will  even  a  sparrow  falls  n( 
the  ground.— Begone— lam  strong  in  faith  of  heavenly  protecti< 
"  Do  you  speak  thus  in  sincerity  ?  "  said  the  Earl  of  Etherin^'i 
"  consider  first  what  is  the  prospect  before  you.  I  stand  here  n 
doubtful  or  ambiguous  character— I  offer  not  the  mere  name 
husband— propose  to  you  not  a  humble  lot  of  obscurity  and  hards 
with  fears  for  the  past,  and  doubts  for  the  future  ;  yet  there  ^ 
time  when  to  a  suit  like  this  you  could  listen  favourably.— I  si 
high  among  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  offer  you,  as  my  hi 
your  share  in  my  honours,  and  in  the  wealth  which  becomes  thei 
Your  brother  is  my  friend,  and  favours  my  suit.  I  will  raise  from 
ground,  and  once  more  render  illustrious,  your  ancient  house—: 
motions  shall  be  regulated  by  your  wishes,  even  by  your  caprice 
will  even  carry  my  self-denial  so  far,  that  you  shall,  should  you  ii 
on  so  severe  a  measure,  have  your  own  residence,  your  own  es 
lishment,  and  without  intrusion  on  mv  part,  until  the  most  dev 
love,  the  most  unceasing  attentions,  shall  make  way  on  your  in 
ible  disposition.— All  this  I  will  consent  to  for  the  futures-all  th 
passed  shall  be  concealed  from  the  public— But  mine,  Clara  ^ 
bray,  you  must  be."  . 

*'  Never— never  !  "  she  said,  with  increasing  vehemence.       i 
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,  repeat  a  negative,  but  it  shall  have  all  the  force  of  an  oath — 
ur  rank  is  nothing*  to  me — your  fortune  I  scorn — my  brother  has 
right,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  or  of  nature,  to  compel  my  inclina- 
is.— I  detest  your  treachery,  and  I  scorn  the  advantage  you  pro- 
e  to  attain  by  it. — Should  the  law  give  you  my  hand,  it  would  but 
ird  you  that  of  a  corpse." 

'  Alas !  Clara,"  said  the  Earl,  "  you  do  but  flutter  in  the  net ;  but 
ill  urge  you  no  farther  now— there  is  another  encounter  before 

le  was  turning  away,  when  Clara,  springing  forward,  caught  him 
the  arm,  and  repeated,  in  a  low  and  impressive  voice,  the  com- 
ndment, — *'  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder !  " 

'  Fear  not  any  violence,"  he  said,  softening  his  voice,  and  attempt- 
'  to  take  her  hand,  '*  but  what  may  flow  from  your  own  severity. — 
mcis  is  safe  from  me,  unless  you  are  altogether  unreasonable. — 
ow  me  but  what  you  cannot  deny  to  any  friend  of  your  brother, 
power  of  seeing  you  at  times— suspend  at  least  the  impetuosity 
your  dislike  to  me,  and  I  will,  on  my  part,  modify  the  current  of 
just  and  otherwise  uncontrollable  resentment." 
Jlara,  extricating  herself,  and  retreating  from  him,  only  replied, 
?liere  is  a  Heaven  above  us,  and  there  shall  be  judged  our  actions 
rards  each  other  !  You  abuse  a  power  most  treacherously  obtained 
'ou  break  a  heart  tliat  never  did  you  wrong^you  seek  an  alliance 
h  a  wretch  who  only  wishes  to  be  wedded  to  her  grave. — If  my 
>ther  brings  you  hither,  I  cannot  help  it— and  if  your  coming  pre- 
its  bloody  and  unnatural  violence,  it  is  so  far  well. — But  by  my 
isent  you  come  not ;  and  were  the  choice  mine,  I  would  rather  be 
lick  with  life-long  blindness  than  that  my  eyes  should  again  open 
your  person — rather  that  my  ears  were  stuff'ed  with  the  earth  of 
•  grave  than  that  they  should  again  hear  your  voice !  " 
Che  Earl  of  Etherington  smiled  proudly,  and  replied,  "  Even  this, 
dam,  I  can  hear  without  resentment.  Anxious  and  careful  as 
I  are  to  deprive  your  compliance  of  every  grace  and  of  every  kind- 
's, I  receive  the  permission  to  wait  on  you,  as  I  interpret  your 
,r(ls." 

I  Do  not  so  interpret  them,"  she  replied ;  ''  I  do  but  submit  to 
jir  presence  as  an  unavoidable  evil.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  that, 
(.e  it  not  to  prevent  greater  and  more  desperate  evil,  I  would  not 
j-n  so  far  acquiesce." 

I  Let  acquiescence,  then,  be  the  word,"  he  said  ;  "  and  so  thankful 
i  I  be,  even  for  your  acquiescence.  Miss  Mowbray,  that  all  shall 
pain  private,  which  I  conceive  you  do  not  wish  to  be  disclosed ; 
t,  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  it  in  self-defence,  you  may  rely, 
'iViolence  will  be  resorted  to  by  me  in  any.  quarter. — I  relieve  you 
i|n  my  presence." 
>o  saying,  he  withdrew  from  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

EXPLANATORY. 

By  your  leave,  gentle  wax. 

Shakespeare. 

In  the  hall  of  Shaws-Castle  the  Earl  of  Etheriii^ton  met  Mowbi 
returned  from  his  fruitless  chase  after  the  bearer  of  the  anonym( 
epistle  before  recited  ;  and  who  had  but  just  learned,  on  his  retu 
that  the  Earl  of  Etherington  was  with  his  sister.  There  was  a 
gTee  of  mutual  confusion  when  they  met;  for  Mowbray  had 
contents  of  the  anonjjmous  letter  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  Lord  Etl 
ington,  notwithstanding"  all  the  coolness  which  he  endeavoured 
maintain,  had  not  g-one  through  the  scene  with  Clara  without' 
composure.  Mowbray  asked  tlie  Earl  whether  he  had  seen 
sister,  and  invited  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  return  to  the  parlo 
and  his  lordship  replied,  in  a  tone  as  indifferent  as  he  could  asaui 
that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the  lady's  company  for  sev< 
minutes,  and  would  not  now  intrude  farther  upon  Miss  Mowbn 
patience. 

"  You  have  had  such  a  reception  as  was  ag-recable,  my  lor<nr 
trust  ?"  said  Mowbray.    "  I  hope  Clara  did  the  honours  of  the  hcle 
with  propriety  during"  my  absence  ?  " 

"  Miss  Mowbray  seemed  a  httle  fluttered  with  my  sudden  app  - 
ance,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  the  servant  showed  me  in  rather  abrup  ; 
and,  circumstanced  as  we  were,  there  is  always  awkwardness  i 
first  meeting",  where  there  is  no  third  party  to  act  as  master  of 
ceremonies. — I  suspect,  from  the  lady's  looks,  that  you  have 
quite  kept  my  secret,  my  good  friend.  I  myself,  too,  felt  a  1 
consciousness  in  approaching"  Miss  Mowbray— but  it  is  over  n 
and  the  ice  being"  fairly  broken,  I  hope  to  have  other  and  n 
convenient  opportunities  to  improve  the  advantag'e  I  have 
g"ained  in  acquiring"  your  lovely  sister's  personal  acquaintance." 

"So  be  it,"  said  Mowbray;  "but,  as  you  declare  for  leaving 
Castle  just  now,  I  must  first  speak  a  single  word  with  your  lord.' 
for  which  this  place  is  not  altogether  convenient." 

"  I  can  have  no  objections,  m};  dear  Jack,"  said  Etherington 
lowing  him  with  a  thrill  of  conscious  feeling,  somewhat  perhaps 
that  of  the  spider  when  he  perceives  his  deceitful  web  is  threat 
with  injury,  and  sits  balanced  in  the  centre,  watching  every  p 
and  uncertain  which  he  may  called  upon  first  to  defend.  Sue 
one  part,  and  not  the  slightest  part,  of  the  penance  which 
fails  to  wait  on  those,  who,  abandoning  the  ''fair  play  of 
world,"  endeavour  to  work  out  their  purposes  by  a  process  of  d( 
tion  and  intrigue. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  when  they  had  entered  a  little  a; 
ment,  in  which  the  latter  kept  his  guns,  fishing-tackle,  and  ( 
implements  of  sport,  ''you  have  played  on  the  square  withj 
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yy,  more — I  am  bound  to  allow  you  have  g-iven  me  great  odds.  I 
Q  therefore  not  entitled  to  hear  any  reports  to  the  prejudice  of 
HIT  lordship's  character,  without  instantly  communicating*  them. 
Iiere  is  an  anonymous  letter  which  I  have  just  received.  Perhaps 
'Ur  lordship  may  know  the  hand,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  detect  the 
dter." 

"  I  do  know  the  hand,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  received  the  note 
3m  Mowbray ;  "  and,  allow  me  to  say,  it  is  the  only  one  wliicli 
uld  have  dared  to  frame  any  calumny  to  my  prejudice.  I  hope, 
r  Mowbray,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  consider  this  infixmous  charge 

anything  but  a  falsehood  ?  " 

"  My  placing  it  in  your  lordship's  hands,  without  farther  inquiry, 
a  sufficient  proof  that  I  hold  it  such,  my  lord ;  at  the  same  time 
at  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  your  lordship  has  it  in  your 
>wer  to  overthrow  so  frail  a  calumny  by  the  most  satisfiictory  evi- 
jince." 

I  "Unquestionably  I  can,  Mr  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl;  "for,  be- 
lies my  being  in  full  possession  of  the  estate  and  title  of  my  father, 
,e  late  Earl  of  Etherington,  I  have  my  father's  contract  of  mar- 
ige,  my  own  certificate  of  baptism,  and  the  evidence  of  the  whole 
jUntry,  to  establish  my  right.  All  these  shall  be  produced  with 
(6  least  delay  possible.  You  will  not  think  it  surprising-  that  one 
•es  not  travel  with  this  sort  of  documents  in  one's  post-chaise." 
•"  Certainly  not,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray  ;  "  it  is  sufficient  they  are 
rthcoming  when  called  for.  But,  may  1  inquire,  my  lord,  who  the 
'iter  of  this  letter  is,  and  whether  he  has  any  particular  spleen  to 
atify  by  this  very  impudent  assertion,  which  is  so  easily  capable 

being  disproved  ?  " 

:*/He  is,"  said  Etherington,  "or,  at  least,  has  the  reputation  of 
ing,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  near — a  very  near  relation  of  my  own — 

fact,  a  brother  by  the  father's  side,  but  illegitimate. — My  fatlier 
>is  fond  of  him — I  loved  him  also,  for  he  has  uncommonly  fine 
rts,  and  is  accounted  highly  accomplished.     But  there  is  a*^  train 

something  irregular  in  his  mind— a  vein,  in  short,  of  madness, 
.lich  breaks  out  in  the  usual  manner,  rendering  the  poor  young* 
:in  a  dupe  to  vain  imaginations  of  his  own  dignity  and  grandeur, 
jiich  is  perhaps  the  most  ordinary  effect  of  insanity,  and  inspiring* 
j3  deepest  aversion  against  his  nearest  relatives,  and  against  myself 
■  particular.  He  is  a  man  extremely  plausible,  both  in  speech  and 
uiners ;  so  much  so,  that  many  of  my  friends  think  there  is  more 
i'e  than  insanity  in  the  irregularities  which  he  commits ;  but  I 
iiy,  I  hope,  be^orgiven,  if  I  have  formed  a  milder  judgment  of  one 
jpposed  to  be  my -Cither's  son.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  being  sorry 
I'  poor  Frank,  who  might  have  made  a  very  distinguished  figure 
» the  world." 

*  May  I  ask  the  gentleman's  name,  my  lord  ?  "  said  Mowbray. 
,   My  father's  indulgence  gave  him  our  family  name  of  Tyrrel,  with 
Ji  own  Christian  name  Francis ;  but  his  proper  name,  to  which  alone 
1/i^s  a  right,  is  Martigny." 

j  Francis  Tyrrel !  "  exclaimed  Mowbray  ;  ''  why,  that  is  the  name 
Hhe  very  person  who  made  some  disturbance  at  the  Well  just  before 
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your  lordship  arrived. — You  may  have  seen  an  advertisement — ^as 
of  phicard." 

"  I  have,  Mr  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Spare  me  on  that  si 
ject,  if  you  please — it  has  formed  a  strong*  reason  why  I  did  notm 
tion  my  connection  with  this  unhappy  man  before ;  but  it  is  no  \ 
usual  thing"  for  persons,  whose  imaginations  are  excited,  to  rush  ii 
causeless  quarrels,  and  then  to  make  discreditable  retreats  from  thei 

*'  Or,"  said  Mr  Mowbray,  "  he  may  have,  after  all,  been  preven 
from  reachmg  the  phice  of  rendezvous — it  was  that  very  day 
which  your  lordship,  I  think,  received  your  wound  ;  and,  if  I  misti 
not,  you  hit  the  man  from  whom  you  got  the  hurt." 

"  Mowbray,"  said  Lord  Elherington,  lowering  his  voice,  and  taki 
him  by  the  arm,  "  it  is  true  that  1  did  so— and  truly  glad  am  I  to 
serve,  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  consequences  of  such 
accident,  they  cannot  have  been  serious. — It  struck  me  afterwa 
that  the  man,  by  whom  I  was  so  strtangely  assaulted,  had  some  rese 
blance  to  the  unfortunate  Tyrrel — but  I  had  not  seen  him  for  yea 
— At  any  rate,  he  cannot  have  been  much  hurt,  since  he  is  now  8 
to  resume  his  intrigues  to  the  prejudice  of  my  character." 

*'  Your  lordsliip  views  the  thing  with  a  firm  eye,"  said  Mowbr 
**  firmer  than  I  think  most  people  would  be  able  to  command,  ^ 
had  so  narrow  a  chance  of  a  scrape  so  uncomfortable." 

''  Why,  I  am,  in  the  first  place,  by  no  means  sure  that  the  risk 
isted,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington  ;  "  for,  as  I  have  often  told  yoi 
had  but  a  very  transient  glimpse  of  tlie  ruffian ;  and,  in  the  secc 
place,  I  am  sure  tliat  no  permanent  bad  consequences  have  ensu 
I  am  too  old  a  fox-hunter  to  be  afraid  of  a  leap  after  it  is  cleared 
they  tell  of  the  fellow  who  f^iinted  in  the  morning  at  the  sight  of 
precipice  he  had  clambered  over  when  he  was  drunk  on  the  ni, 
before.  The  man  who  wrote  that  letter,"  touching  it  with  his  fin^ 
"  is  alive,  and  able  to  threaten  me  ;  and  if  he  did  come  to  anyb 
from  my  hand,  it  was  in  the  act  of  attempting*  my  life,  of  whie 
shall  carry  the  mark  to  my  grave." 

"  Nay,  I  am  far  from  blaming  your  lordsliip,"  said  Mowbray,  " 
what  you  did  in  self-defence,  but  the  circumstance  might  have  tur 
out  very  unpleasant. — May  I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do  with  this 
fortunate  gentleman,  who  is  in  all  probability  in  the  neighbourhoo( 

''  I  must  first  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat,"  said  Lord  Etl 
ington,  "  and  then  consider  what  is  to  be  done,  both  for  his  saf 
poor  fellow,  and  my  own.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  may  M 
sharpers  to  prey  upon  what  fortune  he  still  possesses,  which,  lass 
you,  is  sufficient  to  attract  a  set  of  folk  who  may  ruin  while  t 
humour  him. —May  I  beg  that  you,  too,  will  be  on  the  outlook, 
let  me  know  if  you  hear  or  see  more  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  shall,  most  certainly,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  but 
only  one  of  his  haunts  which  I  know,  is  the  old  Cleikum  Inn,  w^ 
he  chose  to  take  up  his  residence.  He  has  now  left  it,  but  perh 
the  old  crab-fish  of  a  landlady  may  know  something  of  him." 

"I  will  not  fail  to  inquire,"  said  Lord  Etherington;  and,  V^ 
these  words,  he  took  a  kind  farewell  of  Mowbray,  mounted  his  ho  , 
and  rode  up  the  avenue. 
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J  •  A  cool  fellow/'  said  Mowbray,  as  he  looked  after  him,  "  a  d— d 

E'rl  fellow,  this  brother-in  law  of  mine,  that  is  to  be— takes  a  shot  at 
1  father's  son  with  as  little  remorse  as  at  a  blackcock— what  would 
i'do  with  me,  were  we  to  quarrel  ? — Well,  I  can  snuff  a  candle  and 
8  ke  out  the  ace  of  hearts  ;  and  so,  should  thing's  go  wrong*,  he  has 
n  Jack  Raw  to  deal  with,  but  Jack  Mowbray." 

lean  while  the  Earl  of  Etherington  hastened  home  to  his  own 
a  rtments  at  the  Hotel ;  and,  not  entirely  pleased  with  the  events 
0  he  day,  commenced  a  letter  to  his  correspondent,  agent,  and  con- 
li  nt,  Captain  Jekyl,  which  we  have  fortunately  the  means  of  pre- 
s  ting  to  our  readers.  — 

"  RiEND  Harry, 

They  say  a  falling  house  is  best  known  by  the  rats  leaving  it— a 
fang  state,  by  the  desertion  of  confederates  and  allies— and  a  fall- 
ii  man,  by  the  desertion  of  his  friends.  If  this  be  true  augury,  your 
1[  letter  may  be  considered  as  ominous  of  my  breaking  down.  Me- 
tliks,  you  have  gone  far  enough,  and  shared  deep  enough  with  me, 
tciave  some  confidence  in  my  savoirfaire — some  little  faith  both  in 
n  means  and  management. — What  cross-grainefl  fiend  has  at  once 
ir)ired  you  with  what  I  suppose  you  wish  me  to  call  politic  doubts 
a:  scruples  of  conscience,  but  which  I  can  only  regard  as  symptoms 
o'ear  and  disaffection?  You  can  have  no  idea  of  *  duels  betwixt 
rations  so  nearly  connected ' — and  '  the  affiiir  seems  very  delicate 
ai  intricate ' — and  again,  '  the  matter  has  never  been  fully  explained 
t(  ou ' — and,  moreover, '  if  you  are  expected  to  take  an  active  part 
irlie  business,  it  must  be  when  you  are  honoured  with  my  full  and 
u  ^served  confidence,  otherwise  how  could  you  be  of  the  use  to  me 
w  ch  I  might  require  ? '     Such  are  your  expressions. 

Now,  as  to  scruples  of  conscience  about  near  relations,  and  so 
fob,  all  that  has  blown  by  without  much  mischief,  and  certainly  is  not 
lilly  to  occur  again — besides,  did  you  never  hear  of  friends  quarrel- 
lii  before?  And  are  they  not  .to  exercise  the  usual  privileges  of 
g<tlemen  when  they  do?  Moreover,  liow  am  I  to  know  that  this 
pl'uy  fellow  is  actually  related  to  me  ? — They  say  it  is  a  wise  child 
kuvs  its  own  father ;  and  I  cannot  be  expected  wise  enough  to  know 
to  certainty  my  father's  son — So  much  for  relationship. — Then,  as 
toill  and  unreserved  confidence— why,  Harry,  this  is  just  as  if  1 
W'3  to  ask  you  to  look  at  a  watch,  and  tell  what  it  was  o'clock,  and 
yc  were  to  reply,  that  truly  you  could  not  inform  me,  because  you 
hniot  examined  the  springs,  the  counter-balances,  the  wheels,  and 
til  whole  internal  machinery  of  the  little  timepiece. — But  the  upshot 
oj'ie  whole  is  this,— Harry  Jekyl,  who  is  as  sharp  a  fellow  as  any 
^i  r,  thinks  he  has  his  friend  Lord  Etherington  at  a  deadlock,  and 
til  he  knows  already  so  much  of  the  said  noble  lord's  history  as  to 
^l^re  his  lordship  to  tell  him  the  whole.  And  perhaps  he  not 
^^  asonably  concludes,  that  the  custody  of  a  whole  secret  is  more 
Citable,  and  probably  more  lucrative,  than  that  of  a  half  one; 
j^^'  m  short,  he  is  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  cards  in  his 
^1^1.  Another,  mine  honest  Harr}^,  would  take  the  trouble  to 
^'^  d  to  your  mind  past  times  and  circumstances,  and  conclude  with 
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exDressiii«-  a  humble  opinion,  that  if  Harry  Jekyl  were  asked  i 
todo  any  service  for  tt>e  noble  lord  aforesaid,  Harry  had  got 
reward  in  his  pocket  aforehand.    But  1  do  not  argue  thus  beca 
I^ould  rather  be  leagued  with  a  friend  who  assists  me^;|t^  a^ 
to  future  profit,  than  ftom  respect  to  benefits  already  received, 
fi^-st    es  like  the  fox's  scent  when  on  his    ast  legs,  increasing  e 
r  oment;  the  other  is  a  back-scent,  growing  colder  the  bnger 
follow  it,  until  at  last  it  becomes  impossible  to  puzzle  it  out     I 
therefore  submit  to  the  circumstances,  and  tell  you  the  whole  s 
though  somewhat  tedious,  in  hopes  that  I  can  conclude  with  su 

^^'JJ'^hin.^i^itrL-'Cd"  ^f  Earl  of  Etherington,  «„< 

niuch.honoured  father,  was  what  is  '^^Y,^  ^^^oom^hZ 
that  is.  he  was  neither  a  wise  man  nor  a  fool-had  too  much  sen 
^"ik  i'  to  a  well,  and  yet  in  some  of  the  furious  i^ts  which  he  ws«'n 
with  I  have  seen  hi  n  quite  mad  enough  to  throw  any  one  else 
T-Men  said  there  was  a  lurking  insanity-but  ,t  is  an  ill  bird 
and  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.  This  shatter-brained  peer  m 
other  respects,  a  handsome  accomnlished  m.->n,  with  an  expre 
somewhat  haughty,  yet  singularly  pleasing  when  he  chose  it-a 
in  sliort.  wiio  might  push  his  fortune  with  the  tair  sex. 

«Lo.;i  Etherington,  such  as  I  have  described  him  bemg  upo 

travels  in  France,  formed  an  attachment  of  the  heart-ay,  and 

have  pretended,  of  the  liaiid  also,  with  a  certain  beautiful « 

Marie  de  Martigny .     Of  this  union  is  said  to  have  sprung  (for- 

determined  not  to^e  certain  on  that  pointHliat  most  incomino 

person.  Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he  calls  himself,  but  as  I  would  rath 

Kim,  Francis  Martigny;  the  latter  suiting  my  views,  as  perha 

former  name  agrees  tetter  with  his  pretensions,    ^ow  1  ar 

good  a  son  to  subscribe  to  the  alleged  rcffu'f.'ty  ^^   wT 

between  my  right  honourable  and  very  good  brd  father,  be 

my  saw  rigk  ironourable  and  very  good  lord  did    on  his  retv 

England,  "became  wedded,  in  the  face  of  the  church,  to  my 

aflfectionkte  and  well-endowed  mother.  A""  ^ulnier  of  Bulme 

from  which  happy  union  sprung  I,  Francis  Valentine  Bulmei  I 

lawful  inheritor  of  my  father  and  mother's  joint  estatiis,  as  1  w 

proud  possessor  of  their  ancient  names     But  the  noble  and  w 

pair,  tiiough  blessed  with  such  a  ))ledgc  of  love  as  mysel 

migiity  ill  together,  and  the  rather,  when  my  nght  lionourab  e 

sending  for  this  other  Sosia,  this  unlucky  Francis  Tyiiel,  f 

from  France,  insisted,  in  the  face  of  propriety,  that  he  shoulU 

in  his  house,  and  share,  in  all  respects,  in  the  opportunities  o 

cation  by  which  the  real  Sosia   Francis  Valentine  Bulmer 

then  commonly  called  Lord  Oakendale,  hath  profited  m  sucU 

common  degree.  .  ,  ,      , .  ,  i<„to7r 

"  Various  were  the  matrimonial  quarrels  which  arose  betwc 
honoured  lord  and  lady,  in  consequence  of  this  unseemly  coniu 
of  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate ;  and  to  these,  we  the  sudj 
the  dispute,  were  sometimes  very  properly,  as  well  as  ueco 
made  the  witnesses.  On  one  occasion,  my  right  honourable  n 
who  was  a  free-spoken  lady,  found  the  language  of  her  owi  » 
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lite  inadequate  to  express  the  strength  of  her  o-eneroiis  feeling's, 
li  borrowing  from  the  vulgar  two  emphatic  words,  applied  them  to 
lirie  de  Martigny  and  her  son  Francis  Tyrrel.  Never  did  Earl 
lit  ever  wore  coronet  fly  into  a  pitch  of  more  uncontrollable  rage 
(m  did  my  right  honourable  father  ;  and,  in  the  ardour  of  his  reply, 
[adopted  my  mother's  phraseology,  to  inform  her  that,  if  there  was 
F/hore  and  bastard  connected  with  his  house,  it  was  herself  and  her 
lit/' 

'  I  was  even  then  a  sharp  little  fellow,  and  was  incredibly  struck 
\\\  the  communication,which,  in  an  hour  of  uncontrollable  irritation, 
11  escaped  my  right  honourable  father.  It  is  true,  he  instantly 
^liered  himself  up  again;  and,  he  perhaps  recollecting  such  a  word 
ibigamy,  and  my  mother,  on  her  side,  considering  the  consequences 
csuch  a  thing  as  a  descent  from  the  Countess  of  Etherington  into 
Is  Bulmer,  neither  wife,  maid,  nor  widow,  there  was  an  ap])arent 
I'onciliation  between  them,  which  lasted  for  some  time.  But  the 
s^ech  remained  deeply  imprinted  on  my  remembrance;  the  more 
8  that  once,  when  1  was  exerting  over  my  friend  Francis  Tyrrel, 
t:  authority  of  a  legitimate  brother,  and  Lord  Oakendale,  old  Cecil, 
I.  father's  confidential  valet,  was  so  much  scandalised,  as  to  intimate 
a«pssibility  that  we  might  one  day  change  conditions.  These  two 
a  idental  communications  seemed  to  me  a  key  to  certain  long 
Uures,  with  which  my  father  used  to  regale  us  boys,  but  me  in  par- 
tilar,  upon  the  extreme  mutability  of  human  affairs, — the  disap- 
\  ntment  of  the  best  grounded  hopes  and  expectations,— and  the 
iiessity  of  being  so  accomplished  in  all  useful  branches  of  know- 
Ige,  as  might,  in  case  of  accidents,  supply  any  defalcation  in  our 
r,  k  and  fortune ; — as  if  any  art  or  science  could  make  amends  for 
t  loss  of  an  Earldom,  and  twelve  thousand  a-year !  All  this  prosing 
smed  to  my  anxious  mind  designed  to  prepare  me  for  some  un- 
f:miate  change  ;  and  when  I  was  old  enough  to  make  such  private 
iiuiries  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  became  still  more  persuaded  that  my 
r  lit  honourable  father  nourished  some  thoughts  of  making  an  honest 
'wnaii  of  Marie  de  Martigny,  and  a  legitimate  elder  brother  of 
f  aicis,  after  his  death  at  least,  if  not  during  his  life.  I  was  the 
m-e  convinced  of  this,  when  a  little  affair,  whicli  I  chanced  to  have 
^iti  the  daughter  of  my  Tu — — ,  drew  down  my  father's  wrath  upon 
Wi  in  great  abundance,  and  occasioned  my  being  banished  to  Scot- 
litl,  along  with  my  brother,  under  a  very  poor  allowance,  without 
11  eductions,  except  to  one  steady,  or  call  it  rusty,  old  Professor, 
a  with  the  charge  that  I  should  not  assume  the  title  of  Lord  Oak- 
e^iale,  but  content  myself  with  ray  maternal  grandfather's  name  of 
V  entine  Bulmer,  that  of  Francis  Tyrrel  being  pre-occupied. 

Upon  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  fear  which  I  entertained 
<>^ny  father's  passionate  temper,  I  did  venture  to  say  that,  since  I 
w  to  resign  my  title,  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  keep  my  f^imily 
liiie,  and  that  my  brother  might  take  his  mother's.  I  wish  you  had 
su  the  look  of  rage  with  which  my  father  regarded  me,  when  I 
gie  him  this  spirited  hint.  ^Thou  art'— he  said,  and  paused  as  if 
It  nd  out  the  bitterest  epithet  to  supply  the  blank—'  thou  art  thy 
i^lier's  child,  and  her  perfect  picture  '—(this  seemed  the  severest 
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reproach  that  occurred  to  him). — ^Bear  her  name  then,  and  bea 
with  patience  and  in  secresy  ;  or,  I  here  give  you  my  word,  you  si 
never  bear  another  the  whole  days  of  your  life.'    This  sealed 
mouth  with  a  witness;  and  then,  in  allusion  to  my  flirtation  with 

daughter  of  my  Tu aforesaid,  he  enlarged  on  the  folly  and  i 

quity  of  private  marriages,  warned  me  that  in  the  country  I  was  go, 
to  the  matrimonial  noose  often  lies  hid  under  flowers,  and  that  ft 
find  it  twitched  round  their  neck  when  they  least  expect  sue) 
cravat;  assured  me  that  lie  had  very  particular  views  for  settl 
Francis  and  me  in  life,  and  he  would  forgive  neither  of  us  who  shoi 
by  any  such  rash  entanglement,  render  them  unavailing. 

^  "  This  last  minatory  admonition  was  the  more  tolerable  that 
rival  had  his  share  of  it;  and  so  we  were  bundled  off  to  Scotk 
coupled  up  like  two  pointers  in  a  dog-cart,  and — I  can  speak  for 
at  least— with  much  the  same  uncordial  feeling  towards  each  otl 
I  often,  indeed,  detected   Francis  looking  at  me  with  a  sinr. 
expression,  as  of  pity  and  anxiety,  and  once  or  twice  he  seemed 
posed  to  enter  on  something  respecting  the  situation  in  whicl] 
stood  towards  each  other ;  but  I  felt  no  desire  to  encourage  his  < 
fidence.     Meantime,  as  we  were  called,  by  our  father's  directions, 
brothers,  but  cousins,  so  wc  came  to  bear  towards  each  other 
habits  of   companionship,  though  scarcely  of   friendship.     "V^ 
Francis  thought,  I  know  not;  for  my  part,  I  must  confess,  thr 
lay  by  on  the  watch  for  some  opportunity  when  I  might  mendl ; 
own  situation  with  my  father,  though  at  the  prejudice  of  my  i  1 
And  Fortune,  while  she  seemed  to  prevent  such  an  opportunitjii 
volved  us  both  in  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  entangled  mh 
that  her  capricious  divinityship  ever  wove,  and  out  of  which  Li 
even  now  struggling,  by  sleight  or  force,  to  extricate  myself.  ^  1  i 
hardly  help  wondering,  even  yet,  at  the  odd  conjunction  which 
produced  such  an  intricacy  of  complicated  incidents. 

"  My  father  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  Francis  and  I  had 
inherited  his  taste  for  field-sports,  but  I  in  a  keener  and  more  ecs 
degree.  Edinburgh,  which  is  a  tolerable  residence  in  winter 
spring,  becomes  di>^agreeable  in  summer,  and  in  autumn  is  the 
melancholy  sejour  that  ever  poor  mortals  were  condemned  to. 
public  places  are  open,  no  inhabitant  of  any  consideration  remai 
the  town ;  those  who  cannot  get  away  hide  themselves  in  ob^ 
corners,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  The  gentry  / 
their  country-houses— the  citizens  to  their  sea-bathing  quarters- 
lawyers  to  their  circuits — the  writers  to  visit  their  country  die: 
and  all  the  world  to  the  moors  to  shoot  grouse.  We,  who  fel 
indignity  of  remaining  in  town,  during  this  deserted  season,  obta 
with  some  difficulty,  permission  from  the  Earl  to  betake  ourseh 
any  obscure  corner,  and  shoot  grouse,  if  we  could  get  leave  to  i 
on  our  general  character  of  English  students  at  the  Universj  ot 
Edinburgh,  without  quoting  anything  more. 

"  The  first  year  of  our  banishment  we  went  to  the  neighboui 
of  the  Highlands ;  but  findmg  our  sport  interrupted  by  gameke 
and  their  gillies,  on  the  second  occasion  we  established  ourseh 
this  little  village  of  St  llonan's,  where  there  were  then  no  Spa 
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fe  people,  no  card  tables,  no  quizzes,  excepting  the  old  quiz  of  a 
fidlady  with  whom  we  lodg-ed.  We  found  the  place  much  to  our 
|.nd ;  the  old  landlady  had  interest  with  some  old  fellow,  agent  of  a 
in-residing"  nobleman,  who  g-ave  us  permission  to  sport  over  his 
;)ors,  of  which  I  availed  myself  keenly,  and  Francis  with  more 
i)deration.  He  was,  indeed,  of  a  grave,  musing  sort  of  a  habit,  and 
f,en  preferred  solitary  walks  in  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery 
Hh  which  the  village  is  surrounded,  to  the  use  of  the  g-un.  He  was 
Cached  to  fishing*,  moreover,  that  dullest  of  human  amusements,  and 
ts  also  tended  to  keep  us  considerably  apart.  This  gave  me  rather 
]!asure  than  concern;— not  that  I  hated  Francis  at  that  time  ;  nay, 
it  that  I  greatly  disliked  his  society ;  but  merely  because  it  was 
rpleasant  to  be  always  with  one,  whose  fortunes  I  looked  upon  as 
Gliding  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own.  I  also  rather  despised  the 
ilifference  about  sport,  which  indeed  seemed  to  grow  upon  him; 
H  my  gentleman  had  better  taste  than  I  was  aware  of.  If  he  sought 
J  grouse  on  the  hill,  he  had  flushed  a  pheasant  in  the  wood. 
'Clara  Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  the  more  picturesque 
tin  wealthy  domain  of  St  Ronan's,  was  at  that  time  scarce  sixteen 
3irs  old,  and  as  wild  and  beautiful  a  woodland  nymph  as  the  imagi- 
I  ion  can  fiincy— simple  as  a  child  in  all  that  concerned  the  world 
fc'i  its  ways,  acute  as  a  needle  in  every  point  of  knowledge  which 
s'i  had  found  an  opportunity  of  becoming*  acquainted  with  ;  fearing 
I'-m  from  no  one,  and  with  a  lively  and  natural  strain  of  wit  which 
I'Ught  amusement  and  gaiety  wherever  she  came.  Her  motions 
y\'e  under  no  restraint,  save  that  of  her  own  inclination ;  for  her 
f  ler,  though  a  cross,  peevish  old  man,  was  confined  to  his  chair 
vli  the  gout,  and  her  only  companion,  a  girl  somewhat  of  inferior 
cte,  bred  up  in  the  utmost  deference  to  Miss  Mowbray's  fancies, 
s  red  for  company  indeed  in  her  strolls  through  the  wild  country  on 
ft  and  on  horseback,  but  never  thought  of  interfering'  with  her  will 
a  pleasure. 

The  extrenie  loneliness  of  the  country  (at  that  time),  and  the 
siplicity  of  its  inhabitants,  seemed  to  render  these  excursions 
p  fectly  safe.  Francis,  happy  dog",  became  the  companion  of  the 
disels  on  such  occasions  through  the  following  accident.  Miss 
^'vvbray  had  dressed  herself  and  her  companion  like  country  wenches, 
^•1  a  view  to  surprise  the  family  of  one  of  their  better  sort  of 
t^aers.  They  had  accomplished  their  purpose  greatly  to  their 
Btsfaction,  and  were  hieing  home  after  sunset,  when  they  were  en- 
ccatered  by  a  country  fellow— a  sort  of  Harry  Jekyl  in*  his  way — 
V,  being  equipped  with  a  glass  or  two  of  whisky,  saw  not  the 
n<iihty  of  blood  through  her  disg"uise,  and  accosted  the  daughter  of 
jj  mdred  sires  a>s  he  would  have  done  a  ewe-milker.  Miss  Mow- 
01^  remonstrated  —  her  companion  screamed  —  up  came  cousin 
^  icis  with  a  fowling"-piece  on  his  shoulder,  and  soon  put  the 
SMn  to  flight.  'I' 

iThis  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  which  had  g"one  great 

16'  ths  before  I  found  it  out.     The  fair  Clara,  it  seems,  found  it 

^i;  to  roam  in  the  woods  with  an  escort  than  alone,  and  my 

>^»'  10U3  and  sentimental  relative  was  almost  her  constant  com- 
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panion.     At  their  ao^e  it  was  likely  that  some  time  might  paas^ 
they  came  to  imclevstand  each  other ;  but  full  conhdence  and  ir 
macy  was  established  between  them  ere  I  heard  of  their  amour. 

"  And  here,  Harry,  I  must  pause  till  next  mornni<r,  and  send  , 
the  conclusion  under  a  separate  cover.  The  rap  ^\jllch  I  had  o 
the  elbow  the  other  day  is  still  ting:ling  at  the  end  of  my  fanners,  ^ 
you  must  not  be  critical  with  my  manuscript." 


CHAPTER     XXVI. 

LETTER   CONTINUED. 


Must  I  then  ravel  out 

My  weaved-up  follies? 


Shakespeare. 


"I  RESUME  my  pen,  Harry,  to  mention,  without  attemptini 
describe  my  surprise,  that  Francis,  compelled  by  circumstai 
made  me  the  confidant  of  his  love-intrigue.     My  grave  cousi 
love,  and  very  much  in  the  mind  of  approaching"  the  perilous  v 
of  clandestine  marriaire— he  who  used  every  now  and  then,  not  n 
to  the  improvement  of  our  cordial  reg^ard,  to  lecture  me  upon 
dutv,  just  upon  the  point  of  slii)ping-  the  bridle  himself!     1  coul(  oi 
for  my  life  tell  whether  surprise,  or  a  feeling*  of  mischievous  satj  .c 
tion,  was  predominant.     I  tried  to  talk  to  him  as  he  used  to  tai  t( 
me ;  but  I  had  not  the  g-ift  of  persuasion,  or  he  the  power  ot  in  ;r 
standing"  the  words  of  wisdom.    He  insisted  our  situation  was  d  t 
ent— tliat  his  unhappv  birth,  as  he  termed  it,  freed  him  at  least 
dependence  on  his  father's  absolute  will— that  he  had,  by  be< 
from  some  relative  of  his  mother,  a  moderate  competence,  ^ 
Miss  Mow^bray  had  consented  to  share  with  him ;  in  fine,  m 
desired  not  my  counsel  but  my  assistance.     A  moment's  consi 
tion  convinced  me  that  I  should  be  unkind,  not  to  him  only,  t 
myself,  unless  I  g"ave  him  all  the  backing-  1  could  in  this^liis 
dutiful' scheme.     I  recollected  our  rig-ht  honourable  father  sd 
ciations  against  Scottish  marriag-es,  and  secret  marriages  of  all 
—-denunciations  perhaps  not  the  less  vehement,  that  he  migli 
some  secret  prick  of  conscience  on  the  subject  himself.    Ire 
bered  that  my  grave  brother  had  always  been  a  favourite,  and 
got  not— how  was  it  possible  I  could  forget  ?— those  ominous  e: 
sions  which  intimated  a  possibility  of  the   hereditary  estat 
hop.ours  being  transferred  to  the  elder,  instead  of  the^  younge 
Now,  it  required  no  conjuror  to  foresee,  that  should  Francis  C( 
this  inexpiable    crime   of  secretly  allying  himself  with  a  fee 
beauty,  our  sire  would  lose  all  wish  to  accomplish  such  a  tra 
ence  in  his  favour;  and  while  my  brother's  merits  were  alto^ 
obscured  by  such  an  unpardonable  act  of  disobedience  my  o^  » 
longer  overshadowed  by  prejudice  or  partiality,  would  slime  KM 
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I  their  natural  brilliancy.  These  considerations,  which  flashed  on 
i*  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning*,  induced  me  to  consent  to  hold 
'ank's  back-hand,  during'  the  perilous  game  he  proposed  to  play, 
aad  only  to  take  care  that  my  own  share  in  the  matter  should  not 
j  so  prominent  as  to  attract  my  father's  attention  ;  and  this  I  was 
fcle  afraid  of,  for  his  wrath  was  usually  of  that  vehement  and  for- 
v\e  character,  which,  like  lightning,  is  attracted  to  one  single  point, 
Ure  bursting  with  violence  as  undivided  as  it  was  uncontrollable. 

'  I  soon  found  the  lovers  needed  my  assistance  more  than  I  could 
he  supposed;  for  they  were  absolute  novices  in  any  sort  of  in- 
lo'ue,  winch  to  me  seemed  as  easy  and  natural  as  lying.    Francis 

II  been  detected  by  some  tattling  spy  in  his  walks  with  Clara,  and 
t;  news  had  been  carried  to  old  Mowbray,  who  was  greatly  incensed 
J  his  daughter,  though  little  knowing  that  her  crime  was  greater 
tm  admitting  an  unknown  English  student  to  form  a  personal  ac- 
(lintance  with  her.  He  prohibited  farther  intercourse — resolved, 
ijustice-of-peace  phrase,  to  rid  the  country  of  us;  and,  prudently 
5 king  all  mention  of  his  daughter's  delinquency,  commenced  an 
i  ion  against  Francis,  under  pretext  of  p.unishing  him  as  an  en- 
( acher  up(m  his  game,  but  in  reality  to  scare  him  from  the  neigh- 
hrhood.  His  person  was  particularly  described  to  all  the  keepers 
f  1  satellites  about  Shaws-Castle,  and  any  personal  intercourse  be- 
txt  him  and  Clara  became  impossible,  except  under  the  most  des- 
]:  ate  risks.  Nay,  such  was  their  alarm,  that  Master  Francis  thought 
1  prudent,  for  Miss  Mowbray's  sake,  to  withdraw  as  f\ir  as  a  town 
cied  Marchthorn,  and  there  to  conceal  himself,  maintaining  his  in- 
tsourse  with  Clara  only  by  letter. 

It  was  then  I  became  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  hope  of  the  lovers; 
i  vas  then  my  early  dexterity  and  powers  of  contrivance  were  first 
I  to  the  test;  and  it  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  in  how  many 
s  pes,  and  by  how  many  contrivances,  I  acted  as  agent,  letter- 
crier,  and  go-between,  to  maintain  the  intercourse  of  these  separ- 
al  turtles.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  that  way  on  my 
01  account,  but  never  half  so  much  as  I  took  on  account  of  this 
Dice  of  lovers.  I  scaled  walls  and  swam  rivers,  set  bloodhounds, 
qrterstaves,  and  blunderbusses  at  defiance;  and,  excepting  the 
dant  prospect  of  self-interest  which  I  have  hinted  at,  I  was  neither 
tjiave  honour  nor  reward  for  my  pains  I  will  own  to  you,  that 
Cra  Mowbray  was  so  very  beautiful — so  absolutely  confiding  in  her 
Jt^'s  friend— and  thrown  into  such  close  intercourse  with  me,  that 
jl'e  were  times  when  I  thought  that,  in  conscience,  she  ought  not 
tuave  scrupled  to  have  contributed  a  mite  to  reward  the  faithful 
la,»urer.  But  then  she  looked  like  purity  itself;  and  I  was  such  a 
JJ*ice  at^  that  time  of  day,  that  I  did  not  know  how  it  might  have 
D<  1  possible  for  me  to  retreat  if  I  had  made  too  bold  an  advance — 
^^:  in  short,  I  thoug-ht  it  best  to  content  myself  with  assisting  true 
;?^o  run  smooth,  in  the  hope  that  its  course  would  assure  me,  in 
^long-run,  an  Earl's  title  and  an  Earl's  fortune. 

iNothing  was,  therefore,  ventured  on  my  part  which  could  raise 
^^.'icion,  and,  as  the  confidential  friend  o^f  the  lovers,  I  prepared 
^M'tnmg  for  their  secret  marriage.     The  pastor  of  the  parish 
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agreed  to  perform  the  ceremony,  prevailed  upon  by  an  arg-umei 
which  I  used  to  him,  and  which  Chira,  had  she  guessed  it,  wou 
have  little  thanked  me  for.  I  led  the  honest  man  to  believe  tlia 
in  declining  to  do  his  office,  he  might  prevent  a  too  successful  lov^ 
from  doing  justice  to  a  betrayed  maiden;  and  the  parson,  vvUo, 
found,  had  a  spice  of  romance  in  his  disposition  resolve^  under  8U( 
pressing  circumstances,  to  do  them  the  kind  office  of  binding  the 
too-ethel',  although  the  consequence  might  be  a  charge  of  irregulari 
a^inst  himself.  Old  Mowbray  was  much  confaneci  to  his  room,  1 
dSu^'-hter  less  watched  since  Frank  had  removed  from  the  neig 
boudiood-the  brother  (which,  by-the-by,  I  should  have  said  befor 
not  then  in  the  country-and  it  was  settled  that  t]ie  lovers  shoi 
meet  at  the  Old  Kirk  of  St  Ronan's,  when  the  twihght  becai 
deep,  and  go  off  in  a  chaise  for  England  so  soon  as  the  ceremony  yi 

^^' When  all  this  was  arranged  save  the  actual  appointment  of  t 
day  YOU  cannot  conceive  the  happiness  and  the  gratitude  ot  mysa 
brother,  lie  looked  upon  himself  as  approaching  to  the  sevei 
heaven,  instead  of  losing  his  chance  of  a  good  fortmie,  and  encu 
bering  himself  at  nineteen  with  a  wife,  and  a  1  the  probabihties 
narrow  circumstances  and  an  increasing  family.,  i hough  so  m 
younger  myself,  1  could  not  help  wondering  at  his  extreme  want 
knowledcre  of  the  world,  and  feeling  ashamed  that  I  had  ever  allov 
him  to  take  the  airs  of  a  tutor  with  me ;  and  this  conscious  sup( 
ority  supported  me  against  the  thrill  of  jealousy  which  always  se. 
me  when  I  thought  of  his  carryings  oft  tlie  beautiful  prize,  wli 
without  my  address,  he  could  never  have  made  his  own.--Kut 
this  important  crisis,  I  had  a  letter  from  my  father,  which  by  sc 
■  accident,  had  long  lain  at  our  lodgings  m  ^^^^"burgh-h^ 
visited  our  former  quarters  in  the  Highlands -again  retmned 
Edinburgh— and  at  length  reached  me  at  Marchthorn  in  a  n 

critical  time.  „     .       .      i-i  n.^,.mof 

*'  It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mme,  in  which,  among  othei  mat 

such  as  good  boys  send  to  their  pap^i^,  descriptions  of  the  cour 

accounts  of  studies,  exercises,  and  so  forth,  I  had,  to  hll  up  tiie  s 

to  a  dutiful  length,  thrown  in  something  aoout  the  lamiiy  oj 

Ronan's,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  I  was  writing.    1  ha^ 

idea  what  an  effect  the  name  would  produce  on  the  mmd  ot  my  r 

honourable  father,  but  his  letter  sufficiently  expressed  it.   He  cliai 

me  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Mowbray  as  fast  and  a^ 

timately  as  possible ;  and,  if  need  were,  to  inform  him  candia 

our  real  character  and  situation  in  life.     Wisely  considering,  ai 

same  time,  that  his  filial  admonition  might  be  neglected  it  not  Da 

by  some  sufficient  motive,  his  lordship  f^'ankly  let  me  into  the  s 

of  my  grand-uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  Mr  S.  Mowbray  otiM 

wood's  last  will  and  testament,  by  which  I  saw,  to  }^y  a^to^isni 

and  alarm,  that  a  large  and  fair  estate  was  bequeathed  to  tiiee 

son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  on  condition  of  his  toi. 

a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Mowbray 

Ronan's.-Mercy  of  Heaven !  how  Istared !    Here  had  I  been  m.'^  ^ 

every  preparation  for  wedding  Francis  to  the  very  girl  whose 
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)uld  insure  to  myself  wealth  and  independence ! — And  even  the  first 
.^s,  thoug-h  great,  was  not  likely  to  be  the  last.  My  father  spoke  of 
,e  marriage  like  a  land-surveyor,  but  of  the  estate  of  Nettle  wood  like 
'  impassioned  lover.  He  seemed  to  dote  on  every  acre  of  it,  and 
^^elt  on  its  contig-uity  to  his  own  domains  as  a  circumstance  which 
iidered  the  union  of  the  estates  not  desirable  merely,  but  constituted 
1  arrang-ement  pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  And  althoug-h 
'.  observed,  that,  on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  parties,  a  treaty  of 
iirriag'e  could  not  be  immediately  undertaken,  it  was  yet  clear  he 
"  uld  approve  at  heart  of  any  bold  stroke  which  would  abolish  the 
ierval  of  time  that  might  otherwise  intervene,  ere  Oakendale  and 
!!ttlewood  became  one  property. 

'Here,  then,  were  shipwrecked  my  fair  liopes.  It  was  clear  as 
nshine,  that  a  private  marriag-e,  unpardonable  in  the  abstract,  would 
borne  venial,  nay,  hig"hly  laudable,  in  my  father's  eyes,  if  it  united 
I  heir  with  Clara  Mowbray ;  and  if  he  really  had,  as  my  fears  sug*- 
^4ed,  the  means  of  establishing  legitimacy  on  my  brother's  part, 
lihing  was  so  likely  to  tempt  him  to  use  them  as  the  certainty  that, 
I  his  doing  so.  Nettle  wood  and  Oakendale  would  be  united  into  one. 
'^e  very  catastrophe  which  I  had  prepared,  as  sure  to  exclude  my 
t\\  from  his  father's  fiivour,  was  thus  likely,  unless  it  could  be  pre- 
V  ited,  to  become  a  strong  motive  and  argument  for  the  Earl  placing 
I  rights  above  mine, 

I  shut  myself  up  in  my  bedroom,  locked  the  door,  read  and  again 
r  d  my  father's  letter,  and  instead  of  giving  way  to  idle  passion 
(ware  of  that,  Harry,  even  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances), 
I)nsidered,  with  keen  investigation,  whether  some  remedy  could 
n  yet  be  found. — To  break  off  the  match  for  the  time  would  have 
t  n  easy— a  little  private  information  to  Mr  Mowbray  would  have 
de  that  with  a  vengeance — but  then  the  treaty  might  be  renewed 
iVler  my  fiither's  auspices;— at  all  events,  the  share  which  I  had 
tJen  in  the  intrigue  between  Clara  and  my  brother,  rendered  it 
a  ost  impossible  for  me  to  become  a  suitor  in  my  own  person. — 
^id  these  perplexities,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  my  adventurous 
"rt  and  contriving  brain— v/hat  if  I  should  personate  the  bride- 
gom?— This  strange  thought,  you  will  recollect,  occurred  to  a  very 
y'thful  brain — it  was  banished— it  returned — returned  again  and 
ajin — was  viewed  under  every  different  shape — became  familiar — 
w  adopted. — It  was  easy  to  fix  the  appointment  with  Clara  and  the 
clgyman,  for  I  managed  the  whole  correspondence — the  resem- 
bnce  between  Francis  and  me  in  stature  and  in  proportion — the 
^I'uise  which  we  were  to  assume— the  darkness  of  the  church — the 
^!7  of  the  moment — might,  I  trusted,  prevent  Clara  from  recog- 
j»ig  me.  To  the  minister  I  had  only  to  say,  that,  though  I  had 
ujerto  talked  of  a  friend,  I  myself  was  the  happy  man.  My  first 
1^*  e  was  Francis  as  well  as  his ;  and  I  had  found  Clara  so  gentle,  so 
ccidiiig,  so  flatteringly  cordial  in  her  intercourse  with  me,  that, 
oj^i?  within  my  powxr,  and  prevented  from  receding  by  shame  and  a 
^i^sand  contradictory  feelings,  I  had,  with  the  vanity  of  an  amoweux 
^^^ize  ans,  the  confidence  to  believe  I  could  reconcile  the  fair  lady 
^le  exchange. 
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"There  certainly  never  -'-. ,?-;i \StSot;ireXtt 
brain  :  and  ^vhat  is  move  ^^^[^^^^^liV^c^e^^^^^  >vas  performe 
-it  was  so  for  successful,  t''"t/''e  "  a    ' ^  ^       her  accomniodatin 

important  crisis.     Ijumped  out  ot  t'  e  ^arna  e  ^^^^^ 

thi  devil,  and,  betwixt  desperation  a„do^^^^^^  y 

began  to  cut  away  with  ^,^  '^^^^^jfinf/kistled  down  under  t 
in  case  "f  necessity.- A    ^^ as  in  ^un  ^^^^|.  ^^^j.  ^ 

wheel  of  the  carriage,  and,  the  lioises  laKuio  "'=    . 
^oAy.  .     .  f     T  npitiipv  heard  nor  saw  more  ud 

I  ;^:^^^^}^^^i:1ir  r^iSwer  r. 

Fiad  sent  back  the  y.M.ng  .^^"o  sequeiKe'of  the^ alarm  she  1 
appeared  to  be  extremely  iiiii'''H  considered  as  v. 

sustained.  Mv  7"  '^if '  '-t.^^^^f ";ho  va  n  the  same  house, . 
precarious,  and  added,  that  ^  J »/^''/ ''^  "  ^  The  very  mention 
In  the  utmost  Pe«urbation  on  my  account.^^^  i^^^    up^muchUo. 

visit  from  Master  T'^"^' ^  "^''^J^J^^rrent  of  blood  flowed  m 
not  have  experienced  had  ^ '«  "suai  currey  ^^^^^.^^^^  f 

he  proposed  that  we  ^''°3/^\.^4®  hesitated  at  this  last  stip  ^ 
iLf  %i'°^;^'1•sak^'ty^vral;^^as  entitled  to  claim  ^. 

monv  could  never  be  accounted  huuUug  by  tne  ^aw  ui  ci  j 
fellow  instead  of  another.  Francis  released  m  ^J 
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terprise  reach  his  ears_of  the  reveng-e  of  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's 

lose  nature  was  boUi  haughty  and  rug.e.l-of  risk  from  tl^e  Tws 

the  country   and  God  knows  wliat  bugbears  besides,  which  at  a 

.re  advanced  age,  I  would  liave  laughed  at.    In  a  w^rd,  I  sealed 

J  capitulation,  vowed  perpetual  absence,  and  banished  myself  Is 

jy  say  m  this  country,  forth  of  Scotland.  ^      ' 

'And  here,  Harry,  observe  and  respect  my  genius.   Every  circum- 

•s-nce  was  against  me  m  this  negotiation.    1  had  been  the  aggressor 

ithe  war;  I  was  wounded,  and,  it  might  be  said,  a  prisonff  in  n?y 

i  agonist  s  hands  ;  yet  I  could  so  far  avail  myself  of  Monsieur  K 

<ny  s  greater  eagerness  for  peace,  that  I  clogged  the  treaty  wth  a 

1  i.-Said  Mr  1  rancis  Martigny  was  to  take  upon  himself  the  bur- 
c.  of  my  right  honourable  fother's  displeasure ;  and  oui  separation 
leh  was  certain  to  give  immense  offence,  was  to  be  reiSted  as 

■That  iMnll"'""-  }  r'"'"-^'  tender-hearted,  dutiful  soul  si 
v.,  that  I  would  consent  to  no  measure  which  was  to  brin«-  down 
p  >a  s  displeasure.     This  was  a  sine  qua  non  in  our  negotiat?on 

•  Voila  ce  que  c'cst  d'avoir  des  talens  !' 

s  nYr-''?''.^'''''"^'  ""V"'^'  ^  '"P?°'^'  '■"'*^'<^  taken  the  world  on  bis 
S.U  dei»  to  have  placed  an  eternal  separation  betwixt  his  turle-dove 
a  the  fiilcon  who  had  made  so  bold  a  pounce  at  her._Wh.at  he 
r;^^*?i"\^''i'"''"'  ^  ^"]"'^  »°t5  ««  f"'-  'nyself,  in  all  duty  I  renre- 
b'hJ/i'nl''''^  ''"'"•  «f  ™y  I'ealthfrom  an  accident,  aii'd  hat'^my 
bother  and  companion  having  been  suddenly  called  from  me  by 

Pt  fnT ''^"'^'^  f '^i!'°'  explained,  I  had  thought  it  necesLry 
t(  et  to  London  for  the  best  advice,  and  only  waited  his  lordshin's 
Pjmssioii  to  return  to  the  paternal  mansion.^  This  I  soon  rece  ved 

t  nkTiJr  '''^"^edience;  and  after  some  time  I  even  had  reason 
bScSirH'°'-f  J  ""^  otherwise,  Harry?)  that,  on  becoming 
r  LTr^r^itf  ""''''  lie  ments  and  amiable  manners  of  his  app^^ 
ta^flnf'i  "''r"",'^  '^^'""*'  ?■'"''''  ^'^  ™'S'it  formerly  have  enter- 
to  lewoHdT^l'""^/}"^  S¥"^^  ^"  '">'  circumstances  in  relation 
ov  condnl;  J^I^^A  *''?  "''^  P*=^V  *"'■"«''  *  ""le  ashamed  of  his 
if,  ?°"?"<=t'  «■""  dared  not  aver  to  the  congregation  of  the  ii£rhteou<i 
J  he  became  saintly  in  his  latter  days")  the  verrpre%  f  oHcs 

S death  oT^l'''-";?  ^'"  ^"\'^y  °f  i?  '"«  >o"tl'-    Perhaps,  a  o 
Bii>  wl.iu^i'^f  "f'''  honourable  mother  operated  in  my  favour 
«S  while  she  lived,  my  chance  was  the  worse-there  is  no  sayi  ^ 
S  Ifr  ^""  ,''"  to  spite  his  wife.-Enough,  he  died-s  ept  w  f    ' 
HoSl^^riS's^ead."^'  "^'  '  '^'^^"^'  "^^^  oppositionfS 

8et?iioVf!!il''w!'n''" xt"'^  ''""'^  ''""<'"/?A  "'°"'  I^a^'J''  ""d  our  merry 
1 1  k  Fh^vi  W     ^'^^""'••J^et  and  Tattersal's  may  tell  tiie  rest.- 

w>'oIshtn  ,nt  1^'  '"'''•''  as  most  men  where  luck  is  most  prized, 
,  "  i  siiaJl  say  no  more  on  that  subject. 

'8.    wiirfln?v'''t7'  ^^'"1  suppose  thee  in  a  moralising  mood  ;  that 

hasim"  fil.p^Jl''"'^-^''?  run  wrong-or  your  double-barrel 

'uu*,  hie-or  a  certain  lady  has  looked  cross-or  any  such 
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weighty  cause  of  gravity  lias  occurred,  aud  you  give  me  the  benef 
of  your  seriousness.— *  My  dear  Etherington,'  say  you  i^ithily,  *yo 
are  a  precious  fool!— Here  you  are,  stirring  up  a  business  ratlKJ 
scandalous  in  itself,  and  fraught  with  mischief  to  all  concerned- 
business  which  might  sleep  for  ever,  if  you  let  it  alone,  but  which 
sure,  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  to  burst  into  a  flame  if  you  go  on  poking: 
1  would  like  to  ask  your  lordship  only  two  questions/ — say  you,  wi 
your  usual  graceful  attitude  of  adjusting  your  perpendicular  shh 
collar,  and  passhig  your  hand  over  the  knot  of  your  cravat,  whi 
deserves  a  peculiar  place  in  the  Tietania—^  only  two  questions  ;  th 
is,  Whether  you  do  not  repent  the  past,  and  whether  you  do  not  fe 
the  future?'     Very  comprehensive  queries,  these  of  yours,  Harr 
for  they  respect  both  the  time  past  and  the  time  to  come— on 
whole  life,  in  short.     However,  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  them 
well  as  I  may. 

"  Kepent  the  past,  said  you  ?— Yes,  Harry,  I  think  I  do  repent  th 
jiast — that  is,  not  quite  in  the  parson's  style  of  repentance,  which  j 
sembles  yours  when  you  have  a  headache,  but  as  I  wohld  repen  { 
hand  at  cards  which  1  had  played  on  false  principles.  1  should  \vM 
begun  with  the  young  lady — availed  myself  in  a  very  different  mM 
'""'■"  ■  i 

i 


fc 


ner  of  Monsieur  Martigny's  absence,  and  my  own  intimacy  withl 
and  thus  superseded  him,  if  possible,  in  the  damsel's  aff*ections. 
scheme  I  adopted,  though  there  was,    1  think,  both  boldness 
dexterity  in  it,  was  that  of  a  novice  of  premature  genius,  who  co  ii 
not  calculate  chances.     So  much  for  repentance. — Do  I  not  fear  f 
future  ? — Harry,  I  will  not  cut  your  throat  for  supposing  you  to  h  2^ 
put  the  question,  but  calmly  assure  you  that  I  never  feared  anytlij?' 
in  my  life.  ^  I  was  born  without  the  sensation,  I  believe ;  at  least,  9 
perfectly  unknown  to  me.    When  I  felt  that  cursed  wheel  pass  ac  s 
my  breast,  when  I  felt  the  pistol-ball  benumb  my  arm,  I  felt  no  n  e 
agitation  than  at  the  bounce  of  a  champagne  cork.    But  I  would  t 
liave  you  think  that  1  am  fool  enough  to  risk  plague,  trouble,  '^ 
danger  (all  of  which,  besides  considerable  expense,  I  am  now   - 
pared  to  encounter)  without  some  adequate  motive,— and  here  it 
"From  various  quarters,  hints,  rumours,  and  surmises  have  rea( 
me,  that  an  attack  will  be  made  on  my  rank  and  status  in  soc 
which  can  only  be  in  behalf  of  this  fellow  Martigny  (for  I  will 
call  him  by  his  stolen  name  of  Tyrrel).  Now,  this  I  hold  to  be  a  br 
of  the  paction  betwixt  us,  by  which — that  is,  by  that  which  I  ac 
termined  to  esteem  its  true  meaning  and  purport — he  was  to  1 
my  right  honourable  father  and  me  to  settle  our  own  matters  wit 
his  interference,  which  amounted  to  a  virtual  resignation  o; 
rights,  if  the  scoundrel  ever  had  any.     Can  he  expect  I  am  to  n 
my  wife,  and,  what  is  a  better  thing,  old  Scrogie  Mowbray's  est? 
Nettlewood,  to  gratify  the  humour  of  a  fellow  who  sets  up  clai) 

m^Y  title  and  whole  property?    No,  by !     If  he  assails  me 

point  so  important,  I  will  retaHate  upon  him  in  one  where  h 
feel  as  keenly  ;  and  that  he  may  depend  upon.— And  now,  raetl 
you  come  upon  me  with  a  second  edition  of  your  grave  re 
s-trances  about  family  feuds,  unnatural  rencontres,  offence  to  al 
feelings  of  all  the  world,  et  ceetera,  et  csetera,  which  you  might 
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.most  delectably  with  the  old  stave  about  brethren  dwelling*  tog'ether 
funity.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  all  these  delicate  appre- 
bsions  are  on  account  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  his  safety,  and 
I  reputation ;  or  whether  my  friend  Harry  Jekyl  be  not  considering- 
\w  far  his  own  interference  with  such  a  naughty  business  will  be^ 
kll  taken  at  headquarters  ;  and  so,  without  pausing*  on  that  ques-' 
tn,  I  shall  barely  and  briefly  say,  that  you  cannot  be  more  sensible 
t,n  lam  of  the  madness  of  bringing*  matters  to  such  an  extremity — 
lave  no  such  intention,  I  assure  you,  and  it  is  with  no  such  purpose 

t^t  1  invite  you  here Were  I  to  challenge  Martigny,  he  would  re- 

te  me  the  meeting*;  and  all  less  ceremonious  ways  of  arranging 
5ih  an  affair  are  quite  old-fashioned. 

I  It  is  true,  at  our  first  meeting  I  was  betrayed  into  the  scrape  I 
til  you  of— just  as  you  may  have  shot  (or  shot  at,  for  I  think  you 
ft  no  down-right  hitter)  a  hen-pheasant,  when  flushed  within  dis- 
tee,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  movement,  w^ithout  reflecting  on  the 
Birraity  you  were  about  to  commit.  The  truth  is,  there  is  an  ignis 
Fmus  influence,  which  seems  to  govern  our  house — it  poured  its  wild- 
fi  through  my  fiither's  veins — it  has  descended  to  me  in  fulWigour, 
a.  every  now  and  then  its  impulse  is  irresistible.  There  was  my 
e  my,  and  here  were  my  pistols,  was  all  I  had  time  to  think  about 
t.  matter.  But  I  will  be  on  my  guard  in  future,  the  more  surely 
a  cannot  receive  any  provocation  from  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  1 
n^t  confess  the  truth^  though  I  was  willing  to  gloss  it  a  little  in  my 
fii  account  of  the  matter  (like  the  Gazette,  when  recording  a  de- 
ft ),  I  am  certain  he  would  never  voluntarily  have  fired  at  me,  and 
tl;  his  pistol  went  oft*  as  he  fell.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be 
aured  that  I  will  never  be  again  in  the  scrape  of  attacking  an  un- 
n sting  antagonist,  were  he  ten  times  my  brother. 

Then,  as  to  this  long  tirade  about  hating  my  brother — Harry,  I 
d<iot  hate  him  more  than  the  first-born  of  Egypt  are  in  general 
biid  by  those  whom  they  exclude  from  entailed  estates,  and  so  forth 
^  3t  one  landed  man  in  twenty  of  us  that  is  not  hated  by  his  younger 
bi  hers,  to  the  extent  of  wishing  him  quiet  in  his  grave,  as  an  abo- 
niable  stumblingblock  in  their  path  of  Hfe;  and  so  far  only  do  I 
hii  Monsieur  Martigny.  But  for  the  rest,  I  rather  like  him  as 
otrwise,  and,  would  he  but  die,  would  give  my  frank  consent  to 
hi'3eing  canonised ;  and  while  he  lives,  1  am  not  desirous  that  he 
si  lid  be  exposed  to  any  temptation  from  rank  and  riches,  those 
i^Vi  obstacles  to  the  self-denying  course  of  life,  by  which  the  odour 
ofinctity  is  attained. 

Here  again  you  break  in  with  your  impertinent  queries— If  I 
1^^  no  purpose  of  quarrelling  personally  with  Martigny,  why  do  I 
coe  into  collision  with  him  at  all  ? — why  not  abide  by  the  treaty  of 
Mclithorn,  and  remain  in  England,  without  again  approaching  St 
f^  an's,  or  claiming  my  maiden  bride  ? 

Bave  I  not  told  you,  I  want  him  to  cease  all  threatened  attempts 
^p  ray  fortune  and  dignity  ?  Have  I  not  told  you,  that  I  want  to 
clui  my  wife,  Clara  Mowbray,  and  my  estate  of  Nettlewood,  fairly 
^j  by  marrying  her  ?— And,  to  let  you  into  the  whole  secret,  though 
^J  a  IS  a  very  pretty  woman,  yet  she  goes  for  so  little  iu  the  trans- 
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action  with  me,  lier  unirapassioned  bridegTOora,  that  I  hope  to  mn 
some  rriaxaUon  of  ray  rights  over  her  the  means  of  obtaining  < 
roncessions  which  I  thinlc  most  important.  .        i     n„    , 

" i  wil    not   deny  that  an  aversion  to  awakenmp:  bustle,  . 
encounte rinrveiJroach,  has  made  me  so  slow  in.  looking  after  my 
teiest  that  The  period  will  shortly  expire,  within  which.I  ou^H 
old  Icro-  Mowbray's  will,  to  qualify  myself  for  becoming  hish, 
bv  be  n^  the  accepted  husband  of  Miss  Mowbray  of  St  Ron* 
f  ime  was-time  is-and,  if  I  catch  it  not  by  the  forelock  as  it  pass 
time  wuTbe    0  more-Nettlewood  will  be  forfeited-and  if  I  haT< 
nrtditim  a  lawsuit  for  my  title,  and  for  Oakendale,  I  vunansl 
beh  c^  a  tooethe   capotteci.    I  m'nst,  therefore  act  at  allnsks,  and 
with^r^our-and  this  is  the  general  plan  of  my  ca-npaign  su^ 
riwavslo  be  altered  according  to  circumstances     I  have  obtaine 
I  may  say  purchased-Mowbray's  consent  to  address  hi.  sister 
have  this  advanta-e,  that  if  she  agrees  to  take  me,  she  wi    for 
nut  a  stop  to  all'disagreeable  reports  and  recollec  ions  founde( 
Eer  former  conduct.     In  that  case  I  secure  the  Nettlewood  prom 
and  am  read Y  to  wage  war  for  my  paternal  estate.     Indeed  I  fit- 
be  e^™  tltaSouldlhis  happy  consummation  take  place  Mon» 
Mart^nvwUbetoo  much  heart-broken  to  make  ftp'ther  fi^^ 
^11  e'en  tln-ow  helve  after  hatchet,  and  run  to  hide  himself,  afte, 
fashion  of  a  true  lover,  in  some  desert  beyond  seas. 

"B  t  simposing  th^  lady  has  the  bad  taste  to  be  obstuiatej 
,vill  none  ofme,  I  still  think  that  her  happiness,  or  her  peace  of  n  d, 
w  be  as  dear  o  Martigny  as  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Spaniards,  and  t 
he  will  sacrifice  a  great  dcilil  to  induce  me  to  give  up  my  pretens  s. 
Kl  m  "vantlome  one  to  act  as  my  agent  in  commu.na|« 
with  this  fel'ow  •  for  I  will  not  deny  that  my  old  appetite  for  cu  ig 
^sMt^Ia^l^^n  suddenly,  wire  I  to  .old  pe-ona Hnterc'  s 
wTtl  him.  Come  thou,  therefore,  without  delay,  and  hold  my  k 
hand-Come,  for  you  know  me,  and  that  I  never  left  a  kindnes  i 
rewarded  To  be  specific,  you  shall  have  means  to  pay  off  a  ce  .in 
Svenient'mortglge  witLut  troubling  tUe  f  b^  °f^^^^^^^^^ 
vou  will  but  be  true  to  me  in  this  matter— Come,  theietore,  m 
iithTr  apologies  or  farther  delay.  There  shall,  I  give  you  my 
neither  l^e  rilk  or  offence  in  the  part  of  the  drama  which  I  mte 

commit  to  your  charge.  •       w^  „*t^r>,.>t  at  a  s 

"  Talking  of  the  drama,  we  had  a  miserable  attempt  at  as 
bi.=;tard  theatricals  at  Mowbray's  rat- gnawed  mansion,      ineie 
two  thino-s  worth  noticing-One,  that  I  lost  all  the  courage  on 
Tpiqie  myself,  and  fairl/fled  from  the  pit  rather  than  presen 
self  before  Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  when  it  came  to  the  pu»i. 
upon  this  I  pray  you  to  remark,  that  I  am  a  person  of  singula 
cacy  and  modesty,  instead  of  being  the  »'-awca.isir  and  Da 
that  vou  would  make  of  me.    The  other  memo'-aWe /^  of  a  mor 
cate  nature,  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  ceitam  fair  lady,  who  s. 
determined  to  fling  herself  at  my  head.  .  There '?  a  wondertu  c 
of  f  eemasonry  among  us  folk  of  spirit;  and  it !«  as tomshn. 
soon  we  can  place  ourselves  on  a  footmg  with  neglected  wiv 
discontented  daughters.    If  you  come  not  soon,  one  ot  tlie 
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I  out  to  you  in  my  former  letter  will  certainly  not  be  forthcomino\ 
Is  schoolboy  keeps  ging'erbread  for  his  comrade  v/ithout  feeling- *a 
dire  to  nibble  at  it;  so,  if  you  appear  not  to  look  after  your  own 
irrest,  say  you  had  fair  warning-.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  rather 
ei'arrassed  tlian  gratified  by  the  prospect  of  such  an  afiair,  when  I 
hi  on  the  tapis  another  of  a  different  nature.  This  enigma  1  will 
b  ain  at  meeting-. 

Thus  finishes  my  long  communication.  If  my  motives  of  action 
d(  ot  appear  explicit,  think  in  what  a  maze  fortune  has  involved  me, 
wi  how  much  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

Yesterday  I  may  be  said  to  have  opened  my  siege,  for  I  presented 
rnslf  before  Clara.  1  had  no  very  flattering-  reception— that  was  of 
Wt)  consequence,  for  I  did  not  expect  one.  By  alarming-  her  fears, 
Iide  an  impression  thus  fjxr,  that  she  acc[uiesces  in  mv  appearing- 
bere  her  as  her  brother's  guest,  and  this  is  no  small  point  gained"! 
81  will  become  accustomed  to  look  on  me,  and  will  remember  with 
bbitterness  the  trick  whicli  I  played  her  formerly  ;  while  I,  on  the 
ot  r  hand,  by  a  similar  force  of  habit,  will  get  over  certain  awkward 
feuigs  with  which  I  have  been  compunctiously  visited  whenever  I 
iO(  upon  her.—Adieu !  Health  and  brotherhood. 

"  Thine, 

"Etherington." 


CHAPTER    XXVH. 

THE   REPLY. 

Thou  bear'st  a  precious  burden,  gentle  post, 
Nitre  and  sulphur— See  that  it  explode  not. 

Old  Play. 

HAVE  received  your  two  long-  letters,  my  dear  Etherington,  with 
eqn  surprise  and  interest;  for  what  I  knew  of  your  Scottish  adven- 
^1  before,  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prepare  me  for  a  statement 
*o  Tverselv  complicated.  The  Ignis  Fatuus  which,  you  sav,  gov- 
-m  your  father,  seems  to  have  ruled  the  fortunes  of  your  whole 
1^01 ;,  there  IS  so  much  eccentricity  in  all  that  you  liave  told  me.  But 
^^^oorte,  Etherington,  you  were  my  friend— you  held  me  up  when 
i^  completely  broken  down;  and  whatever  you  may  think,  my 
er'esare  at  your  command,  much  more  from  reflections  on  the 
^a-han  hopes  for  the  future.  I  am  no  speech-maker,  but  this  you 
^a  eiy  on  while  I  continue  to  be  Harry  Jekyl.  You  have  deserved 
»«j;  love  at  my  hands,  Ethering-ton,  and  you  have  it. 

eriiaps  I  love  you  the  better  since  your  perplexities  have  become 
in  .  n.?  "T'  ^''^'  ^y  ^^^"^  Etherington,  you  were  before  too  much 
\k  \  ^1^^'y  ^^  ^^  entirely  an  object  of  affection.  What  a  happy 
m\.\^T  f\  '^"I  9^  ^^^  '^^^^  "'^^^^^^  y^"^  ^*^"^'  and  a  fortune  to 
ih  yfv^v,  ^  ^^'^  sufficient  to  repair  all  the  waste  that  you  could  make 
inilS^'  ^^''^  ^^}^  ^^  ^^^^^  that  luck,  or  supply  it,  should  it  for 
™nent  fail  you.-The  cards  turning  up  as  if  to  your  wish-the 
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dice  rolling,  it  almost  seemed,  at  your  wink-it  7*^^^  rather  your  1« 

than  the  tSvich  of  your  cue  that  sent  the  ball  into  the  pocket    Y 

seemed  to  have  fortune  in  chams  and  ^  "f  V^ Jf  ?i/r°":!^' 

have  been  almost  suspected  of  helpmg  his  luck  by  a  1'"  «  »,'•-» 

m.n  every  bet:  and  the  instant  that  you  were  interested,  one  imj 

have  Sed  the  winning  horse-it  was  always  that  which  you  W( 

to  ^aUimost  by.-You  never  held  out  your  piece  but  the  game  m 

down-and  then  the  women  !-with  face,  manners  person,  aiK   «b< 

all   your  tongue-what  wild  work  have  you  made  among  them 

Goo^d  heaven !  and  have  you  had  the  old  sword  hangmg  overj. 

head  by  a  horsehair  all  tins  while  ?_Has  vour  rank  been  doubtM 

Your  fortune  unsettled  ?- And  your  luck,  so  constant  neve^A 

else  has  that,  as  well  as  vour  predominantinfluence  witli  tliewon 

failed  you,  when  you  wisfied  to  form  a  connection  fo  J  J  jv°d  w 

the  care  of  vour  fortune  required  you  to  do  so?-Ethei  iigton,! 

Sonished  !-The  Mowbray V-lje  I  -l«--y?p«''^"ft^^^^^^^^^ 

one  as  well  as  the  quarrel  with  tins  same  fyrrel,  or  Maitigny, 

I  was  far  from  gues'sing  the  complicated  nature  of  yo^^^^^^^ 

"But  I  must  not  run  on  in  a  manner  which,  though  it  len 
my  own  marvelling  mind,  cannot  be  very  P\<;'^f "' ^^ J"";^  f  ° 
1  look  on  mv  obligations  to  you  as  more  light  to  be  oorne  "c 
hav^  some  chance%f  repayino-  them  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  ( 
were  the  fair  debt  paid,  1  would  remain  as  much  attached  to  yo 
Tver  It  is  your  friend  who  speaks,  Etheringtoii ;  and  if  he  e 
his  advice  i,i  somewhat  plain  language,  do  "ot.  Ij"  ^^j^' JJ^?, 
nose  that  your  confidence  has  encouraged  an  off^ensne  tamiiu 
Eut  consider  me  as  one  who,  in  a  weighty  matter,  writes  plainl 
avoid  the  least  chance  of  misconstruction. 

"Etherino-ton  youi-  conduct  hitherto  has  resembled  anyi 
rather  than  the  coolness  and  iudgment  .Inch  -rejo  vMj 
own  when  you  choose  to  display  them.  I  pass  over  the  masqw 
of  vour  marriage-it  was  a  boy's  trick,  which  could  hardly 
availed  tou  much,  even  if  successful ;  for  what  sort  of  a  wife  v 
Jouhavi  acquired  had  this  same  Clara  Mowbray  proved  wilh 
lire  accepted  the 'change  which  you  had  P"^  upon  her,  and^^^ 
ferred  herself,  without  repugnance,  trom  one  bndegoom  to  ano 
_Poor  as  I  'am,  I  know  that  neither  Nettlew^od  nor  Oak 
should  have  bribed  me  to  marry  such  a .    1  cannot  aecoi 

fill  up  the  blank.  .  t  i?      •        ,„  fi.o  irirl 

"Neither,  my  dear  Etheringtoii,  can  I  forgive  you    ''e  Irici 

put  on  the  clergyman,  in  whose  eyes  you  destroved  the  pom 

'character  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  Perf?rm  tl  e  ce.emon^ 

have  thereby  perhaps  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  he     oi  Ute 

>vas  not  a  fair  ruse  de  guerre.-K^  i   is,  you  I'^vf  talke"  litt  c  D 

stratagem-unless,  indeed,  it  should  ^^/'^f i\' £V  ^^^J " ^"^ 

to  prove  the  imposition  put  upon  her-for  ^'at  being  admitt 

marriage  certainly  goes  for  nothing.    At  least,  the  on  y  use  ) 

make  of  it,  would  be  to  drive  her  into  a  more  formal  union,  t 

of  having  this  whole  unpleasant  discussion  brought  into  »  « 

law  ;  and  in  this,  with  all  the  advantages  you  possess,  joined  i 

own  arts  of  persuasion  and  her  brother's  influence,  I  should 
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Tery  likely  to  succeed.     All  women  are  necessarily  the  slaves  of 

r  reputation.      I  have  known  some  who  have  given  up  their 

ue  to  preserve  their  character,  which  is,  after  all,  only  the  shadow 

t.     I  therefore  would  not  conceive  it  difficult  for  Clara  Mowbray 

toersuade  herself  to  become  a  countess  rather  than  be  the  topic  of 

eversation  for  all  Britain,  while  a  lawsuit  betwixt  you  is  in  depend- 

e:e ;  and  that  may  be  for  the  g-reater  part  of  both  your  lives. 

Bnt,  in  Miss  Mowbray's  state  of  mind,  it  may  require  time  to 
b  g"  her  to  such  a  conclusion  ;  and  I  fear  you  will  be  thwarted  in 
y«r  operations  by  your  rival— I  will  not  oflend  you  by  calling'  him 
yu-  brother.  Now^  it  is  here  that  I  think  with  pleasure  I  may  be 
0,  )me  use  to  you,— under  this  special  condition,  that  there  shall  be 
IK  hoiights  of  farther  violence  taking*  place  between  you.  However 
y(  may  have  smoothed  over  your  rencontre  to  yourself,  there  is  no 
d(bt  that  the  public  would  have  regarded  any  accident  which  might 
h{j  befallen  on  that  occasion  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and 
th  the  law  would  have  followed  it  with  the  most  severe  punishment, 
A  for  all  that  I  have  said  of  my  serviceable  disposition,  I  would 
fa  stop  short  on  this  side  of  the  g-allows— my  neck  is  too  long* 
al  idy.  Without  a  jest,  Etherington,  you  must  be  ruled  by  counsel 
m  ns  matter.  1  detect  your  hatred  to  this  man  in  every  line  of 
yr-  letter,  even  when  you  write  witli  the  greatest  coolness;  eveu 
wire  there  is  an  affectation  of  gaiety,  I  read  yoin*  sentiments  on 
til  subject ;  and  they  are  such  as— 1  will  not  preach  to  you— I  will 
lie  say  a  good  man— but  such  as  every  wise  man— every  man  who 
W]  es  to  live  on  fair  terms  with  the  world,  and  to  escape  general 
m:  diction,  and  perhaps  a  violent  death,  where  all  men  will  clap 
til/  hands  and  rejoice  at  the  punishment  of  the  fratricide— would, 
wi  all  possible  speed,  eradicate  from  his  breast.  My  services, 
tli'3tore,  if  they  are  worth  your  acceptance,  are  offered,  on  the 
CO  ition  that  this  unholy  hatred  be  subdued  with  the  utmost  force 
01  nir  nowerful  mind,  and  tliat  you  avoid  everything*  which  can 
po  biy  lead  to  such  a  catastrophe  as  you  have  twice  narrowly 
esoed.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  like  this  man,  for  I  know  well  the 
tie«  root  which  your  prejudices  hold  in  your  mind;  I  merely  ask 
yoUo  avoid  him,  and  to  think  of  him  as  one  who,  if  you  do  meet 
Jiir  can  never  be  the  object  of  personal  resentment. 

>n  these  conditions  I  will  instantly  join  you  at  your  Spaw,  and 

^a  but  your  answer  to  throw  mvself  into  the  post-chaise.    I  will 

11  r*  VI  ^  Martigny  for  you,  and  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I 

^ua  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  take  the  course  which  his  own  true 

aiW     1^^      }  ^^  ^^^^^'^^  ^^  plainly  points  out— and  that  is,  to  depart 

»"tnake  us  free  of  him.     You  must  not  grudge  a  round  sum  of 

^  y,  should  that  prove  necessary— we  must  make  wings  for  him 

cm  .^^jHl'  ^^^^  I  ^^ust  be  empowered  by  you.  to  that  purpose.    I 

'^u>t  think  you  have  anything  serious  to  fear  from  a  lawsuit. 

Piiv    A    .\  '"^  ^^^  *^"^  sinister  hint  at  a  moment  when  he  was 

«»\e(i  at  his  wife  and  irritated  bv  his  son  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  . 

tho  ]!%^^P^'^^f  "^"^  were  merely  flashes  of  anger  at  the  moment, 

eve    1    ^^^/"^J  ^^^''^^  "I'^c^e  a  deep  impression  on  you.    At  all 

S  he  spoke  of  a  preference  to  his  illegitimate  son,  as  something* 
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which  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  give  or  to  withhold;  and  he^ 

died  without  bestowing'  it.    The  family  seem  addicted  to  irre.H 

matrimony,  and  some  left-handed  marriage  there  may  have 

used  to  propitiate  the   modesty  and  save   the  conscience  of 

French  lady  ;  but  that  anything'  of  the  nature  of  a  serious  and  11 

ceremor.y  took  place,  nothing  but  the  strongest  proof  can  maW 

Lpiipve  I 

''  1  repeat,  then,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  claims  of  Martij 

whatever  they  are,  may  be  easily  compounded  and  England  i* 

clear  of  him.     This  will  be  more  easily  done  if  he  really  enter 

such  a  romantic  passion  as  you  describe,  for  Miss  Clara  Mow! 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  him  that,  whether  she  is  disposed  toiM 

your  lordship's  hand  or  not,  her  quiet  and  peace  of  mind  must  de 

on  his  leaving  the  country.     Rely  on  it,  I  shall  find  out  the  wj 

smooth  him  down,  and  whether  distance  or  the  grave  divide  Mar 

and  you  is  very  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  m  so  far  as  the  one  1 

can  be  attained  with  honour  and  safety,  and  the  other,  it  atteml 

would  only  make  all  concerned  the  subject  of  general  execratioi' 

deserved  punishment.— Speak  the  word,  and  I  attend  you,  as 

truly  grateful  and  devoted  "  Henry  Jerj 

To  this  admonitory  epistle,  the  writer  received,  in  the  com 
post,  the  following  answer  :— 

«  My  truly  grateful  and  devoted  Henry  Jekyl  has  adopted  a 
which  seem's  to  be  exalted  without  any  occasion.     Why  thou  ! 
cious  monitor,  have  I  not  repeated  a  hundred  times  that  1  r 
sincerely  of  the  foolish  rencontre,  and  am  determined  to  cur 
temper,  and  be  on  my  guard  in  future?-- And  what  need  you 
upon  me.  with  your  long  lesson  about  execration,  and  punish 
and  fratricide,  and  so  forth  ?-You  deal  with  an  argument  as 
does  with  tlie  first  hare  he  shoots,  which  he  never  thinks  dead 
has  fired  the  second  barrel  into  her.     What  a  fellow  vou  wouK 
been  for  a  lawyer!  how  long  you  would  have  held  forth  upc 
plainest  cause,  until  the  poor  bothered  judge  was  almost  wil 
decide  against  justice  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  you.    It  J 
repeat  what  I  have  said  twenty  times,  I  tell  you  I  have  no  the 
of  ])roceeding  with  this  fellow  as  I  would  with  another.    It  my  tf 
blood  be  in  his  veins,  it  shall  save  the  skin  his  mother  gave 
And  so  come,  without  more  parade  either  of  stipulation  or 
ment.    Thou  art,  indeed,  a  curious  animal!     One  would  tin 
read  your  communication,  that  you  had  yourself  discovered  ti 
priety  of  acting  as  a  negotiator,  and  the  reasons  which  mn 
the  course  of  such  a  treaty,  be  urged  with  advantage  to  incu 
felloT^  to  leave  the  counti-y-Why,  this  is  the  very  course  ci 
out  in  my  last  letter.      You  are  bolder  than  the  boldest  gip 
you  not  only  steal  my  ideas,  and  disfigure  them  that  they  mj 
for  yours,  but  you  have  the  assurance  to  come  a-begging  win 
to  the  door  of  the  original  parent !    No  man  like  you  tor  sti  i  » 
other  men's  inventions,  and  cooking  them  up  in  your  owi    ; 
However,  Harry,  bating  a  little  self-conceit  and  assumptiori" 
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as  honest  a  fellow  as  ever  man  nnf  fai'r]i  ir.    ^i 

"  Thine, 

"  EriiEnixGTON. 

/which  you  .."Tbt;;,  Vtal  e     o  X'  ""^  '"'' '"'  "" 

unnecessary  to  recommend  silence     I  knowtnf  y°"';  J«"'-''ey 

Jots  are  iiafnnl  in  oil  „}.'\  ''"^"'^'^-    A  Know  not  wliether  such 

wiher  nnt"re  ha  givS  n  e  aJ'um.su'xT:in;"f  T^*^^- '"  P"-"-^"^  «>^ 
ba  cmmot  divest  ravsK"  tL  H?o^)^^  It"  "^ 'in-^'PUs  suspicion; 
80  3  one  whomlcM  disco  Pr  A  h'^^?'"T'''"'*^'y^^'^t''''ed  by 
PC  of  comi„4^1,itl?o r  fi-oin  .11  m  inkin.  hnl'°''  ^  «?<^<'«led  my  pu,^ 

K-  e  I  could  m;Ve  r^*^  tio:iri"fbrtr'^  -'» 

'?ay  there  is  nothinif  talked  of  bu   m^nW  ,^°  •'e.«;»-e..Jn  such 

i^^aS'cfl^^^"^^  -'  as^'coTn 'c^rii  nf^;^/;,!^;:;; 

)k-Yet  Ffeel  likV  tlie'^r'"'  '""'"-■  ""f  "^  ""^  i'ossip  of      e 

«'lf  watch Jd  by  ,n  e^  tin  ^iZZZ'^l  ""K  ''"'^^  r'"  f*^'' 
^nry.  ^        ^    "''^'^  glaied  upon  her  from  behind  the 

"a.n.onial  blessiuo  "n  Ci' '  an^  n  !  ^^'"T'  '''\°  l"-""«u»ced  the 
"^i-'d  upon  addre  siS  .ne  bv  t1  L  ,nme  of  V'^.f  =  •"  ^IV  ''»''•  ^^^ 
'h'  I  was  then  best  known  I?  iT  f  ^«Jentine  Bulmer,  under 
'■"nto  my  confidence   so  T  o!  f  h    "°  /""  "^^  ^^  present  to  put 

^f«  true,  as  I  certainly  behV^;  ff  ,„  '  ^^  ^  said  was  not  aecu- 
^Wcis  of  xMart  "nv's  f^I?  T  J'^  **"  exaggeration,  it  was  all 
',^j;Portunity  on  hislkfe  '      "PP*"'"-    ^  *■"  '"^  ''«  ^'ad  love 

"^t'nXVwUrthrsJme't.tT^^^^  *^-  «-  l««er,  but  it 

lue  same  bui den- Come,  and  come  quickly." 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


THE  FRIGHT. 


As  shakes  the  bough  of  trembling  leaf, 
Wlieii  sudden  whiiiwmds  rise, 

As  stands  aghast  tlie  warrior  chief, 
When  his  base  army  flies. 


It  had  been  settled  by  all  who  took  the  matter  into  considerai 

that  the  fid-ety,  fiery  old  Nabob  would  soon  quarrel  with  hisj 

lady  Mrs  Dods,  and  become  impatient  of  his  residence  at  fet  Kon. 

A  man  so  kind  to  himself,  and  so  inquisitive  about  the  aflairs  ot  otl 

could  have,  it  was  supposed,  a  limited  sphere  for  f  ^  i^caUon  e 

of  his  tastes  or  of  his  curiosity  m  the  Aultoun  of  St  Ronaiib, 

many  a  time  the  precise  day  and  hour  of  his  departure  were  tixe 

the  idlers  at  the  Spaw.     But  still  old  Touchwood  appeared  amo 

them  when  the  weather  permitted,  with  his  nut-brown  visage 

throat  carefully  wrapped  up  in  an  immense  Indian  kerchiet,  am 

gold-headed  cane,  which  he  never  failed  to  carry  over  l^is  sh^ul 

his  short  but  stout  limbs  and  his  active  step  showed  plainly  that  he 

it  rather  as  a  badge  of  dignity  than  a  means  of  support,     llier 

stood,  answering  shortly  and  gruffly  to  all  questions  proposed  to 

and  makiuff  his  remarks  aloud  upon  the  company,  with  gieat  i 

ference  as  to  the  oftence  which  might  be  taken  ;  and  as  soon  ai 

ancient  priestess  had  handed  him  his  glass  of  the  salutiferous  ^ 

turned  on  his  heel  with  a  brief  good  morning,  and  either  mai 

back  to  hide  himself  in  the  Manse,  with  his  crouy,  Mr  Cargill, 

engage  in  some  hobby-horsical  pursuit  connected  with  his  neigm 

in  the  Aultoun.  ,  ,      .  ir„„  „c 

The  truth  was,  that  the  honest  gentleman  haying,  so  tai  a. 

Dods  would  permit,  put  matters  to  rights  within  her  resw 

wisely  abstained  from  pushing  his  innovations  any  lartiiei,  f 

that  it  is  not  every  stone  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  last  d; 

of  polish.     He  next  set  himself  about  puttmg  Mr  CargiUs  ^ 

into  order ;  and  without  leave  asked  or  given  by  that  reverenci 

tleman,  he  actually  accomplished  as  wonderful  a  I'eformatioii  i 

Manse,  as  could  have  been  effected  by  a  benevolent  Brownie. 

floors  were  sometimes  swept— the  carpets  were  sometimes  sna 

the  plates  and  dishes  were  cleaner— there  was  tea  and  sugar  ) 

tea-chest,  and  a  joint  of  meat  at  proper  times  was  to  be  tov 

the  larder.    The  elder  maid-servant  wore  a  good  stutt  gow 

younger  snooded  up  her  hair,  and  now  went  about  the  house  a  t 

so  trig  and  neat,  that  some  said  she  was  too  handsorne  tor  tne  . 

of  a  bachelor  divine ;  and  others,  that  they  saw  no  business  so 

fool  as  the  Nabob  had  to  be  meddling  with  a  lassie  s  busking. 

for  such  evil  bruits  Mr  Touchwood  cared  not,  even  if  he  happe 

hear  of  them,  which  was  very  doubtful.    Add  to  alUhese  en 

that  the  garden  was  weeded,  and  the  glebe  was  reguiariy  laoo 
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le  talisraan  by  which  all  this  desirable  alteration  was  wroug-ht, 
isted  partly  in  small  presents,  partly  in  constant  attention.  The 
ality  of  the  singular  old  gentleman  gave  him  a  perfect  right  to 
I  when  he  saw  things  wrong ;  the  domestics,  who  had  fallen  into 

sloth  and  indifference,  began  to  exert  themselves  under  Mr 
ehwood's  new  system  of  rewards  and  surveillance  ;  and  the  min- 
,  half  unconscious  of  the  cause,  reaped  the  advantage  of  the 
tions  of  his  busy  friend.  Sometimes  he  lifted  his  head,  when  he 
d  workmen  thumping  and  bouncing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
jr,  and  demanded  the  meaning  of  the  clatter  which  annoyed  him ; 
on  receiving  for  answer  that  it  was  by  order  of  Mr  Touchwood, 
esumed  his  labours,  under  the  persuasion  that  all  was  well, 
it  even  the  Augean  task  of  putting  the  Manse  in  order  did  not 
fy  the  gigantic  activity  of  Mr  Touchwood.  He  aspired  to 
ersal  dominion  in  the  Aultoun  of  St  Ronan's;  and,  like  most 
of  an  ardent  temper,  he  contrived,  in  a  great  measure,  to  pos- 
himself  of  the  authority  which  he  longed  after.  Then  was  there 
waged  by  him  with  all  the  petty,  but  perpetual  nuisances,  which 
it  a  Scottish  town  of  the  old  stamp — then  w^as  the  hereditary 
^hill,  which  had  reeked  before  the  window  of  the  cottage  for 
score  years,  transported  behind  the  house — then  was  the  broken 
elbarrow  or  unserviceable  cart  removed  out  of  the  footpath— - 
old  hat,  or  blue  petticoat,  taken  from  the  window  into  which  it 
been  stuffed,  "  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw,"  was  consigned  to  the 
-er,  and  its  place  supplied  by  good  perspicuous  glass.  The  means 
diich  such  reformation  was  effected,  were  the  same  as  resorted  to 
16  Manse — money  and  admonition.  The  latter  given  alone  would 
3  met  little  attention — perhaps  would  have  provoked  opposition 
it  softened  and  sweetened  by  a  little  present  to  assist  the  reform 
)mmended,  it  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  in  general 
^eame  their  objections.  Besides,  an  opinion  of  the  Nabob's 
1th  was  high  among  the  villagers ;  and  an  idea  prevailed  amongst 
n  that,  notwithstanding  his  keeping  no  servants  or  equipage,  he 
able  to  purchase,  if  he  pleased,  half  the  land  in  the  country.  It 
not  grand  carriages  and  fine  liveries  that  made  heavy  purses, 
( rather  helped  to  lighten  them  ;  and  they  said,  who  pretended  to 
w  what  they  were  talking  about,  that  old  Turnpenny,  and  Mr 
dloose  to  boot,  would  tell  down  more  money  on  Mr  Touchwood's 
■e  word,  than  upon  the  joint  bond  of  half  the  fine  folks  at^  the 
11.  Such  an  opinion  smoothed  everything  before  the  path  of  one 
>  showed  himself  neither  averse  to  give  nor  to  lend ;  and  it  by  no 
ns  diminished  the  reputation  of  his  w^ealth,  that  in  transactions 
usiness  he  was  not  carelessly  negligent  of  his  interest,  but  plainly 
ved  he  understood  the  value  of  what  he  was  parting  with.  Few, 
efore,  cared  to  withstand  the  humours  of  a  whimsical  old  gentle- 
I,  who  had  both  the  will  and  the  means  of  obliging  those  disposed 
omply  with  his  fancies ;  and  thus  the  singular  stranger  contrived, 
le  course  of  a  brief  space  of  days  or  weeks,  to  place  the  villagers 
e  absolutely  at  his  devotion,  than  they  had  been  to  the  pleasure 
ny  individual  since  their  ancient  lords  had  left  the  Aultoun.    Tlie 

er  of  the  baron-bailie  himself,  though  the  office  was  vested  in  the 
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person  of  old  Meiklewhara,  was  a  subordinate  jurisdiction,  compa 
to  the  voluntary  allegiance  which  the  inhabitants  paid  to  Mr  Tou 

There  were,  however,  recusants  who  declined  the  authority  t 
set  up  amongst  thera,  and,  with  the  characteristic  obstinacy  of  tl 
countrymen,  refused  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  stranger,  whet 
they  were  for  good  or  for  evil.  These  men's  dunghills  were  not 
moved,  nor  the  stumblingblocks  taken  from  the  footpath,  wher 
passed  the  front  of  their  houses.  And  it  befell,  that  while  Mr  Toi 
wood  was  most  eager  in  abating  the  nuisances  of  the  viUage,  lie 
very  nearly  experienced  a  frequent  fate  of  great  reformers— tha 
losing  his  "life  by  means  of  one  of  those  enormities  which  as  yet 
subsisted  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 

The  Nabob  finding  his  time  after  dinner  hang  somewhat  heavj 
his  hand,  and  the  moon  being  tolerably  bright,  had,  one  har 
evening,  sought  his  usual  remedy  for  dispelhng  ennui  by  a  wall 
the  Manse,  where  he  was  sure  that,  if  he  could  not  succeed  in 
waging  the  minister  himself  in  some  disputation,  he  would  at  1 
find  something  in  the  establishment  to  animadvert  upon  aiK 

restore  to  order.  .     ..    ,    ^    .       ^i 

Accordingly,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  lecture  the  your 

of  the  ministeVs  lasses  upon  the  duty  of  wearing  shoes  and  stockii 

and  as  his  advice  came  fortified  by  a  present  of  six  pan-  ot  "vv 

cotton  hose,  and  two  pair  of  stout  leathern  shoes,  it  was  received, 

with  respect  only,  but  with  gratitude,  and  the  chuck  under  the 

that  rounded  up  the  oration,  while  she  opened  the  outer  door  to 

honour,  was  acknowledged  with  a  blush  and  a  giggle.    Nay,  s. 

did  Gri^zv  carry  her  sense  of  Mr  Touchwood's  kindness,  that. 

serving  tlie  moon  was  behind  a  cloud,  she  very  carefully  often 

escort  him  to  the  Cleikum  Inn  with  a  lantern,  m  case  he  should  ( 

to  some  harm  by  the  gate.     This  the  traveller's  independent  s 

scorned  to  listen  to ;  and  having  briefly  assured  her  that  he 

walked  the  streets  of  Paris  and  of  Madrid  whole  nights  without 

an  accommodation,  he  stoutly  strode  off  on  his  return  tohislod,^ 

An  accident,   however,   befell  him,  which,  unless  the  poli( 

Madrid  and  Paris  be  belied,  might  have  happened  m  either  ot  i 

two  splendid  capitals,as  well  as  in  the  miserable  Aultoun  ot  btlioi 

Before  the  door  of  Saunders  Jaup,  a  feuar  of  some  importance 

held  his  land  free,  and  caredna  a  bodle  for  ony  ane,    .yawned 

odoriferous  gulf,  ycleped,  in  Scottish  phrase,  the  jaw-hole;  lu  < 

words    an  uncovered  common  sewer.     The  local  situation  ol 

receptacle  of  filth  was  well  known  to  Mr  Touchwood  ;  for  Sair 

Jaup  was  at  the  very  head  of  those  who  held  out  for  the  practu 

their  fathers,  and  still  maintained  those  ancient  and  unsavour) 

toms  which  our  traveller  had  in  so  many  instances  succeed 

abating.    Guided,  therefore,  by  his  nose,  the  Nabob  made  a  coni 

able  circuit  to  avoid  the  displeasure  and  danger  of  passing  tms  - 

puddle  at  the  nearest,  and  by  that  means  fell  upon  fecylia 

sought  to  avoid  Charvbdis.     In  plain  language,  he  approach 

near  the  bank  of  a  little  rivulet,  which  in  that  place  passed  oe 

the  footpath  and  the  horse  road,  that  he  lost  his  footing,  and  le. 
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chaDiiel  of  the  streamlet  from  a  heig-ht  of  three  or  four  feet.     It 

?  thoug-ht  that  the  noise  of  his  fall,  or  at  least  his  call  for  assistance, 

st  have  been  heard  in  the  house  of  Saunders  Jaup ;  but  that 

lest  person  was,  according*  to  his  own  account,  at  that  time  en- 

^ed  in  the  exercise  of  the  evening* — an  excuse  which  passed  cur- 

t,  although  Saunders  was  privately  heard  to  allege,  that  the  town 

Lild  have  been  the  quieter,  "  if  the  auld  meddling*  busybody  had 

den  still  in  the  burn  for  gude  and  a'." 

5ut  fortune   had   provided  better  for  poor  Touchwood,  whose 

3les,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  most  excellent  motives,  would  have 

ieserved  so  severe  a  fate.     A  passenger,  who  heard  him  shout  for 

p,  ventured  cautiously  to  the  side  of  the  bank,  down  which  he  had 

en ;  and,  after  ascertaining*  the  nature  of  the  ground  as  carefully 

;he  darkness  permitted,  was  at  length,  and  not  without  some  effort, 

tbled  to  assist  him  out  of  the  channel  of  the  rivulet. 

'  Are  you  hurt  materially  ? "  said  this  good  Samaritan  to  the  object 

bis  care. 

'No— no— d — n  it — no,"  said  Touchwood,  extremely  angry  at  his 

ister,  and  the  cause  of  it.     ''  Do  you  think  I,  who  have  been  at  the 

limit  of  Mount  Athos,  where  the  precipice  sinks  a  thousand  feet 

the  sea,  care  a  farthing*  about  such  a  fall  as  this  is  ?  " 

kt,  as  he  spoke,  he  reeled,  and  his  kind  assistant  caug-ht  him  by 

arm  to  prevent  his  falling, 

'  I  fear  you  are  more  hurt  than  you  suppose,  sir,"  said  the  stranger ; 
ermit  me  to  go  home  along  with  you." 

'  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Touchwood  ;  "  for,  though  it  is  impos- 
le  I  can  need  help  in  such  a  foolish  matter,  yet  I  am  equally  obliged 
^ou,  friend ;  and  if  the  Cleikum  Inn  be  not  out  of  your  road,  I  will 
e  your  arm  so  far,  and  thank  you  to  the  boot." 
'  It  is  much  at  your  service,  sir,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  indeed,  I 
3  thinking  to  lodge  there  for  the  night." 

I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  "  resumed  Touchwood ;  "  you  shall  be  my 
?st,  and  I  will  make  them  look  after  you  in  proper  fashion — You 
m  to  be  a  very  civil  sort  of  fellow,  and  I  do  not  find  your  arm  in- 
ivenient — it  is  the  rheumatism  makes  me  walk  so  ill — the  pest  of 
that  have  been  in  hot  climates  when  they  settle  among  these  d— d 

Lean  as  hard  and  walk  as  slow  as  you  will,  sir,"  said  the  benevo- 
t  assistant—"  this  is  a  rough  street." 

Yes,  sir— and  why  is  it  rough  ?  "  answered  Touchwood.  ''  Why, 
ause  the  old  pig-headed  fool,  Saunders  Jaup,  will  not  allow  it  to 
made  smooth.  There  he  sits,  sir,  and  obstructs  all  rational  im- 
vement ;  and,  if  a  man  would  not  fall  into  his  infernal  putrid  gutter, 
i  so  become  an  abomination  to  himself,  and  odious  to  others,  for 
whole  life  to  come,  he  runs  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  as  I 
e  done  to-night." 

I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  "  you  have  fallen  on  the 
5t  dangerous  side.— You  remember  Swift's  proverb,  '  The  more 
1 ,  the  less  hurt.'  " 

I  But  why  should  there  be  either  dirt  or  hurt  in  a  well-regulated 
pe  ?"  answered  Touchwood—'*  Why  should  not  men  be  able  to  go 
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about  their  atiairs  at  ni^ht,  in  such  a  hamlet  as  this,  without  eit 
endangering-  necks  or  noses  ?— Our  Scottisli  magistrates  are  wc 
nothing,  sir— nothing  at  all.  Oh  for  a  Turkish  Cadi,  now,  totrou 
the  scoundrel— or  the  Mayor  of  Calcutta,  to  bring  him  into  his  com 
or  were  it  but  an  English  Justice  of  the  Peace  that  is  newly  inclii 
in  the  commission— they  would  abate  the  villain's  nuisance  wit 
vengeance  on  him— But  here  we  are— this  is  the  Cleikum  Ini 
Hallo—hilloa— house !— Eppie  Anderson !— Beenie  Chambermf 
—boy  Boots!— Mrs  Dods!— are  you  all  of  you  asleep  and  dead 
Here  have  I  been  half  murdered,  and  you  let  me  stand  bawling 

the  door ! "  .    ^,      i 

Eppie  Anderson  came  with  a  light,  and  so  did  Beenie  Chaml 
maid  with  another ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  look  upon  the  pair  ^ 
stood  in  the  porch  under  the  huge  sign  that  swung  to  and  fro  ) 
heavy  creaking,  than  Beenie  screamed,  flung  away  her  candle,  the 
a  four  in  the  pound,  and  in  a  newly  japanned  candlestick,  and 
one  way,  while  Eppie  Anderson,  echoing  the  yell,  brandished  her  1; 
round  her  head  like  a  Bacchante  flourishing  her  torch,  and  rai 
in  another  direction. 

«  Ay— I  must  be  a  bloody  spectacle,"  said  Mr  Touchwood,  let 
liimself  fall  heavily  upon  his  assistant's  shoulder,  and  wiping 
face,  which  trickled  with  wet—''  I  did  not  think  I  had  been  so  serio 
hurt ;  but  I  find  my  weakness  now— I  must  have  lost  much  blood 
'•  I  hope  you  are  still  mistaken,"  said  the  stranger;  "  but  here 
the  way  to  the  kitchen— we  shall  find  light  there,  since  no  onecho 
to  bring  it  to  us." 

He  assisted  the  old  gentleman  into  the  kitchen— where  a  lam] 
well  as  a  bright  fire,  was  burning,  by  the  light  of  which  he  c 
easily  discern  that  the  supposed  blood  was  only  water  of  the  riv 
and  indeed,  none  of  the  cleanest,  although  much  more  so  thai 
siifi'erer  would  have  found  it  a  little  lower,  where  the  stream  is  jo 
by  the  superfluities  of  Saunders  Jaup's  paladium.  Relieved  b; 
new  friend's  repeated  assurances  that  such  was  the  case,  the  sc 
began  to  bustle  up  a  little,  and  his  companion,  desirous  to  re 
him  every  assistance,  went  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen  to  call  1 
basin  and  water.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  open  the  door,  the  vol 
Mrs  Dods  was  heard  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  in  a  tone  of  ii 
nation  by  no  means  unusual  to  her,  yet  mingled  at  the  same 
with  a  few  notes  that  sounded  like  unto  the  quiverings  of  coiist< 
tion. 

'*'  Idle  limmers— silly  sluts— I'll  warrant  nane  o'  ye  will  eve 
onything  waur  than  yoursell,  ye  silly  taupies—Ghaist,  indeed . 
warrant  it's  some  idle  dub-skelper  frae  the  Waal, coming  after 
o'  yoursells  on  nae  honest  errand — Ghaist,  indeed !— Hand  u 
candle,  John  Ostler— I  'se  warrant  it  a  twa-handed  ghaist,  an 
door  left  on  the  sneck— There  's  somebody  in  the  kitchen— gan^ 
ward  wi'  the  lantern,  John  Ostler." 

At  this  critical  moment  the  stranger  opened  the  door  o 
kitchen,  and  beheld  the  dame  advancing  at  the  head  of  her  h 
hold  troops.  The  ostler  and  humpbacked  postilion,  one  bear 
stable-lantern  and  a  hay-fork,  the  other  a  rushlight  and  a  m 
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stituted  the  advanced  g^uard ;  Mrs  Dods  herself  formed  the  centre, 
ing  loud  and  brandishing*  a  pair  of  ton^s  ;  while  the  two  maids, 

troops  not  much  to  be  trusted  after  their  recent  defeat,  followed, 
ering  in  the  rear.  But  notwithstanding  this  admirable  disposi- 
,  no  sooner  had  the  strang'er  shown  his  face,  and  pronounced  the 
ds  *'  Mrs  Dods,"  than  a  panic  seized  the  whole  array.  The  ad- 
ced  guard  recoiled  in  consternation,  the  ostler  upsetting  Mrs 
Is  in  the  confusion  of  his  retreat;  while  she,  grappling  with  him 
er  terror,  secured  him  by  the  ears  and  hair,  and  they  joined  their 
s  together  in  hideous  chorus.  The  two  maidens  resumed  their 
ner  light,  and  took  refuge  in  the  darksome  den,  entitled  their 
room,  while  the  humpbacked  postilion  fled  like  the  wind  into  the 
)le,  and,  with  professional  instinct,  began,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
'or,  to  saddle  a  horse. 

leanwhile,  the  guest  whose  appearance  had  caused  this  combus- 
1,  plucked  the  roaring  ostler  from  above  Mrs  Dods,  and  pushing 
I  away  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder,  proceeded  to  raise  and 
ourage  the  fallen  landlady,  inquiring,  at  the  same  time,  "  What, 
he  devil's  name,  was  the  cause  of  all  this  senseless  confusion?  " 
And  what  is  the  reason,  in  Heaven's  name,"  answered  the  matron, 
ping  her  eyes  firmly  shut,  and  still  shrewish  in  her  expostulation, 
ugh  in  the  very  extremity  of  terror,  '^  what  is  the  reason  that 
L  should  come  and  frighten  a  decent  house,  where  you  met  nae- 
3g  but  the  height  of  civility  ?  " 

And  why  should  I  frighten  you,  Mrs  Dods,  or  in  one  word,  what 
he  meaning  of  all  this  nonsensical  terror  ?  " 
'  Are  not  you,"  said  Mrs  Dods,  opening  her  eyes  a  little  as  she 
ke,  "the  ghaist  of  Francis  Tirl?" 

I  am  Francis  Tyrrel,  unquestionably,  my  old  friend  ?  " 

I  kend  it !  I  kend  it ! "  answered  the  honest  woman,  relapsing 
)  her  agony ;  and  I  think  ye  might  be  ashamed  of  yoursell,  that 

a  ghaist,  and  have  nae  better  to  do  than  to  frighten  a  puir  auld 

•ife." 

On  my  word,  I  am  no  ghost,  but  a  living  man,"  answered 
rrel. 

Were  you  not  murdered,  than  ?  "  said  Mrs  Dods,  still  in  an  un- 
ain  voice,  and  only  partially  opening  her  eyes—*'  Are  ye  very 
i  ye  werena  murdered  ?  " 

Why,  not  that  ever  I  heard  of,  certainly,  dame,"  replied  Tyrrel. 
But  /  shall  be  murdered  presently,"  said  old  Touchwood,  from 
kitchen,  where  he  had  hitherto  remained  a  mute  auditor  of  this 
aordinary  scene— "/shall  be  murdered,  unless  you  fetch  me 
e  water  without  delay." 

Coming,  sir,  coming,"  answered  Dame  Dods,  her  professional 
"  being  as  familiar  to  her  as  that  of  poor  Francis's  "  Anon,  anon, 
'As  I  live  by  honest  reckonings,"  said  she,  fully  collecting 
elf,  and  giving  a  glance  of  more  composed  temper  at  Tyrrel, 
)eheye  it  is  yoursell,  Maister  Frank,  in  blood  and  body  after  a'— 
see  if  I  dinna  gie  a  proper  sorting  to  yon  twa  silly  jauds  that 
}  me  mak  a  bogle  of  you,  and  a  fule  of  mysell—  Ghaist !  my 
'iGj  I  sail  ghaist  them— if  they  had  their  heads  as  muckle  on 
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their  wark  as  on  their  daffing  they  wad  play  na  sic  phskies-r 
the  wrnton  steed  that  scaurs  at  the  windle-strae-Ghaists  !  wha  e 
Kof  ghaists  in  an  honest  house?  Naebody  need  fear  bogl 
?hathas  a%onscieneevoid  of  offence._Bivt  I  ambU^^^  that  M> 
Turk  hasna  murdered  ye  when  a'  is  dune,  Mr  1?  ifncie. 

"Come  this  way,  Mother  Dods,  if  you  would  not  have  rae  dt 
mischief;"  exclaimed  Touchwood,  grasping  a  plate  which  stood 
fte  dresser  as  if  he  were  about  to  heave  it  at  the  landlady,  by  w 

^'''^f  of  Ihl  Kf  tS^n,  ainna  break  it !  "  exclaimed  the  alar. 
lindlX  knowing  that  Touchwood's  effervescence  of  impatier 
someSea  expended  itself  at  the  expense  of  her  crockery,  thou 
it Ta" afterwards  liberally  atoned  for.  "Lord,  sir,  are  ye  out 
vl^wi  '-It  breaks  a  set,  ye  ken-Godsake,  put  doun.  the  che( 
i)?ate  and  try  your  hand  on  the  delf-ware  !-It  will  list  make 
'.^ood'a  Hngle-But,  Lord  baud  a  grip  o'  us  now  I  look  at  y e,  w 
San  hae'  come  owerye,  and  what  sort  of  a  plight  are  ye  m  ?-Wait 
T  fptoh  water  and  a  towel."  ,    , 

In  fact  tbe  miserable  guise  of  her  new  lodger  now  overcame 
danie's  curiositTto  inquire  after  the  fate  of  her  earlier  ac^uamtar 
and  she  ga  e  bL  instant  and  exclusive  attention  to  Mr  Touchw 
wTh  many  exclamations,  while  aiding  h.m  to  perform    he  tasl 
Tb  ution  a:iid  abstertion.    Her  two  fugitive  handmaidens  had  by 
time  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and    endeavoured    to    »uppres. 
smuggled  laugh  at  the  recollection  of  their  mistress's  panic, 
3™  officiously  in  Mr  Touchwood's  service.    By  dint  of  w 
W  mid  drying,  the  token  of  the  sable  stains  was  at  length  remo. 
aJfd  die  veteiln  became,  with  some  difficulty,  satisfied  that  he 
hppii  more  dirtied  and  frightened  than  hurt.  ,       ,        . 

Tvr^el  in  the  mean  time  stood  looking  on  with  wonder,  imapr 
thit'he  beheld  in  tlie  features  which  emerged  from  a  mask  ot  n 
the  countenance  of  an  old  friend.  After  the  operation  was  e„. 
he  could  not  help  addressing  himself  to  Mr  Touchwood  to  den. 
whether  be  had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  a  friend  to  whom  he 
been  obliged  when  at  Smyrna,  for  some  kmdness  respecting 

""''N^t^S 'speaking  of-not  worth  speaking  of,"  said  To; 
wood  hastily.  "  Glad  to  see  you,  though-glad  to  see  you. 
here  I  am :  you  will  find  me  the  same  good-natured  old  fool  tt 
was  at  Smyrna-never  look  how  I  am  to  get  n^  J^oneym 
always  laying  it  out.  Never  mind- it  was  written  in  my  foreh 
^c  the  Turk  says.  I  will  go  up  now  and  change  my  dress-you 
sun  with  me  when  I  come  back-Mrs  Dods  will  toss  us  up  « 
tZg-i  brai7dered  fowl  will  be  best,  Mrs  Dods,  with  some  n^ 
rooms  and  get  us  a  jug  of  mulled  wine-plottie,  as  you  call  i 
put  Se  recoflection  of  Uie  old  Presbyterian's  common  sewer  c 

""^sSSng,  up-stairs  marched  the  traveller  to  his  own  apartn 
while  Tvrrel,  seizing  upon  a  candle,  was  abovit  to  do  the  same. 
"Mr  Toucbwood  is  in  the  blue  room,  Mrs  Dods ;  I  suppose  I 
take  possession  of  the  yellow  one  ? "  ' 
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Suppose  iiaetliing'  about  the  matter,  Mr  Francie  Tirl,  till  ye  tell 
downrig"ht  where  ye.  hae  been  a'  this  time,  and  whether  ye  hae 
1  murdered  or  no  ?  " 

I  think  you  may  be  pretty  well  satisfied  of  that,  Mrs  Dods  ?  " 
Troth  !  and  so  1  am  in  a  sense  ;  and  yet  it  gars  me  grue  to  look 
n  ye,  sae  mony  days  and  weeks  it  has  been  since  I  thought  ye 
•e  rotten  in  the  moulds.     And  now  to  see  ye  standing  before 
hale  and  feir,  and  crying  for  a  bedroom  like  ither  folk ! " 

One  would  almost  suppose,  my  good  friend,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  that 

were  sorry  at  my  having  come  alive  again." 

It's  no  for  that,"  replied  Mrs  Dods,  who  was  peculiarly  inge- 

is  in  the  mode  of  framing  and  stating  what  she  conceived  to  be  her 

jvances ;  "  but  is  it  not  a  queer  thing  for  a  decent  man  like  your- 

,  Maister  Tirl,  to  be  leaving  your  lodgings  without  a  word  spoken, 

me  put  to  a'  these  charges  in  seeking  for  your  dead  body,  and 

fnear  taking  my  business  out  of  honest  Maister  Bindloose's  hands, 

ause  he  kend  tHe  cantrips  of  the  like  of  you  better  than  I  did  ? — 

than  they  hae  putten  up  an  advertisement  down  at  the  Waal  yon- 

,  wi'  a'  their  names  at  it,  setting  ye  forth,  Maister  Francie,  as  ane 

the  greatest  blackguards  unhanged ;  and  wha  div  ye  think  is  to 

p  ye  in  a  creditable  house  if  that 's  the  character  ye  get  ? " 

You  may  leave  that  to  me,  Mrs  Dods — I  assure  you  that  matter 

II  be  put  to  rights  to  your  satisfaction ;  and  I  think,  so  long  as  we 
e  known  each  other,  you  may  take  my  word  that  I  am  not  unde- 
aug  the  shelter  of  your  roof  for  a  single  night  (T  shall  ask  it  no 
?er),  until  my  character  is  sufficiently  cleared.  It  was  for  that 
pose  I  chiefly  came  back  again." 

Came  back  again  !  "  said  Mrs  Dods.  "  I  profess  ye  made  me  start, 
ister  Tirl,  and  you  looking  sae  pale,  too.  But  I  think,"  she  added, 
ining  after  a  joke,  "if  ye  were  a  ghaist,  seeing  we  are  such  auld 
Liaintance,  ye  wadna  wish  to  spoil  my  custom,  but  would  just  walk 
Bntly  up  and  down  the  auld  castle  wa's,  or  maybe  down  at  the  kirk 
der— there  have  been  awfu'  things  dune  in  that  kirk  and  kirkyard 
whiles  dinna  like  to  look  that  way,  Maister  Francie." 
I  am  much  of  your  mind,  mistress,"  said  Tyrrel,  with  a  sigh ; 
id,  indeed,  I  do  in  one  sense  resemble  the  apparitions  you  talk 
for,  like  them,  and  to  as  little  purpose,  1  stalk  about  scenes  where 
happiness  departed.  But  I  speak  riddles  to  you,  Mrs  Dods— the 
n  truth  is,  that  I  met  with  an  accident  on  the  day  I  last  left  your 
se,  the  effects  of  which  detained  me  at  some  distance  from  St 
lan's  till  this  very  day." 

Hegh,  sirs,  and  ye  were  sparing  of  your  trouble  that  wadna  write 
t  line,  or  send  a  bit  message ! — Ye  might  hae  thought  folk  wad 
been  vexed  eneugh  about  ye,  forby  undertaking  journeys,  and 
ng  folk  to  seek  for  your  dead  body." 

I  shall  willingly  pay  all  reasonable  charges  which  my  disappear- 
e  may  have  occasioned,"  answered  her  guest ;  "  and  I  assure  you, 
e  for  all,  that  my  remaining  for  some  time  quiet  at  Marchthorn 
^e  partly  from  illness  and  partly  from  business  of  a  very  pressing 
particular  nature." 
At  Marchthorn  1 "  exclaimed  Dame  Dods,  "  heard  ever  man  the 
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like  o'  that ! — And  where  did  ye  put  up  in  Mai  chthornati,  ane  i 
mak  bauld  to  speer  ?" 

"  At  the  Black  Bull,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"  Ay,  that's  auld  Tarn  Lowrie's — a  very  decent  man,  Thamas— i 
a  douce  creditable  house — nane  of  your  flisk-raa-hoys — I  am  glad 
made  choice  of  sic  g-ude  quarters,  neighbour ;  for  I  am  begiunin;: 
think  ye  are  but  a  queer  ane — ye  look  as  if  butter  wadna  melt  in  y 
mouth,  but  I  sail  warrant  cheese  no  choke  ye. — But  I'll  thank  ye 
gang  your  ways  into  the  parlour,  for  I  am  no  like  to  get  muckle  n 
out  o'  ye.  it's  like;  and  ye  are  standing  here  just  in  the  gate,  wi 
we  hae  the  supper  to  dish." 

Tyrrel,  glad  to  be  released  from  the  examination  to  which  his  la 
lady's  curiosity  had  without  ceremony  subjected  him,  walked  into 
])arlour,  where  he  was  presently  joined  by  Mr  Touchwood,  newly 
tired  and  high  in  spirits. 

'*  Here  comes  our  supper !  "  he  exclaimed. — "  Sit  ye  down,  and 
us  see  what  Mrs  Dods  has  done  for  us. — I  profess,  mistress,  y 
plottie  is  excellent,  ever  since  I  taught  you  to  mix  the  spices  in 
right  proportion." 

'^I  am  glad  the  plottie  pleases  ye,  sir— but  I  think  I  kend  gay  v 
how  to  make  it  before  I  saw  your  honour — Maister  Tirl  can  tell  tl 
for  mony  a  browst  of  it  I  hae  brewed  lang  syne  for  him  and  the 
lant  Valentine  Bulmer." 

This  ill-timed  observation  extorted  a  groan  from  Tyrrel ;  but 
traveller,  running  on  with  his  own  recollections,  did  not  appeal 
notice  liis  emotion. 

"  You  are  a  conceited  old  woman,"  said  Mr  Touchwood ;  "  how 
de^dl  should  any  one  know  how  to  mix  spices  so  well  as  he  who 
been  where  they  grow  ? — I  have  seen  the  sun  ripening  nutmegs 
cloves,  and  here,  it  can  hardly  fill  a  peascod,  by  Jupiter !  Ah,  Tyi 
the  merry  nights  we  have  had  at  Smyrna ! — Gad,  I  think  the  garni 
and  the  good  wine  taste  all  the  better  in  a  land  where  folks  hold  tl 
to  be  sinful  indulgence — Gad,  I  believe  many  a  good  Moslem  is  oi 
same  opinion — that  same  prohibition  of  their  prophet's  gives  a  fla^ 
to  the  ham  and  a  relish  to  the  Cyprus. — Do  you  remember  old  C< 
Hassein,  with  his  green  turban  ? — I  once  played  him  a  trick,  and 
a  pint  of  brandy  into  his  sherbet.  Egad,  the  old  fellow  took  "j 
never  to  discover  the  cheat  until  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of 
flagon,  and  then  he  strokes  his  long  white  beard,  and  says, 'U 
Kerim,'— that  is,  'Heaven  is  merciful,'  Mrs  Dods,  Mr  Tyrrel  kr 
the  meaning  of  it. — Ullah  Kerim,  says  he,  after  he  had  drunk  al 
a  gallon  of  brandy-punch  ! — Ullah  Kerim,  says  the  hypocritical 
rogue,  as  if  he  had  done  the  finest  thing  in  the  world!  " 

"And  what  for  no?    What  for  shouldna  the  honest  man  si 
blessing  after  his  drap  punch?  "  demanded  Mrs  Dods ;  "  it  was 
ter,  I  ween,  than  blasting,  and  blawing,  and  swearing,  as  if  i 
shouldna  be  thankful  for  the  creature-comforts." 

«  Well  said,  old  Dame  Dods,"  replied  the  traveller ;  "  that  is  a  r 
hostess's  maxim,  and  worthy  of  Mrs  Quickly  herself.  Here  is  to  t 
and  I  pray  ye  to  pledge  me  before  ye  leave  the  room." 

"Troth,  I'll  pledge  naebody  the  night,  Maister  Touchwood; 
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wi'  the  upcast  and  terror  that  I  got  a  wee  while  syne,  and  what 
le  bit  taste  that  I  behoved  to  take  of  the  plottie  while  I  was 
n^  it,  ray  head  is  sair  eneugh  distressed  the  night  already. — 
ter  Tirl,  the  yellow  room  is  ready  for  ye  when  you  like ;  and, 
eraen,  as  the  morn  is  the  Sabbath,  I  eanna  be  keeping  the  ser- 
queans  out  of  their  beds  to  wait  on  ye  ony  langer,  for  they  will 
5  it  an  excuse  for  lying*  till  aught  o'clock  on  the  Lord's  day.  So, 
L  your  plottie  is  done,  I'll  be  muckle  obliged  to  ye  to  light  the 
)om  candles,  and  put  out  the  double  moulds,  and  e'en  show  your- 
to  your  beds ;  for  douce  folks,  sic  as  the  like  of  you,  should  set 
cample  by  ordinary.— And  so  gude-night  to  ye  baith." 
\y  mv  faith,"  said  Touchwood,  as  she  withdrew,  "  our  dame 
;  as  obstinate  as  a  Pacha  with  three  tails  !~We  have  her  gracious 
[ission  to  finish  our  mug,  however ;  so  here  is  to  your  health 
more,  Mr  Tyrrel,  wishing  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  your  own 
try." 

.  thank  you,  Mr  Touchwood,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  and  I  return 
ilie  same  good  wishes,  with,  as  I  sincerely  hope,  a  much  greater 
ce  of  their  being  realised— You  relieved  me,  sir,  at  a  time  when 
nllany  of  an  agent,  prompted,  as  I  have  reason  to  think,  by  an 
e  and  powerful  enemy,  occasioned  my  being,  for  a  time,  pressed 
'iinds — I  made  remittances  to  the  Ragion  you  dealt  with,  to 
it  myself  at  least  of  the  pecuniary  part  of  my  obligation ;  but 
)ills  were  returned  because  it  was  stated  you  had  left  Smyrna." 
i^'ery  true — very  true — left  Smyrna,  and  here  I  am  in  Scotland — 
r  the  bills,  we  will  speak  of  them  another  time — something  due 
licking  me  out  of  the  gutter." 

[  shall  make  no  deduction  on  that  account,"  said  Tyrrel,  smiling, 
gh  in  no  jocose  mood ;  "and  I  beg  you  not  to  mistake  me.  The 
imstances  of  embarrassment,  under  which  you  found  me  at 
ma,  were  merely  temporary — I  am  most  able  and  willing  to  pay 
iebt;  and,  let  me  add,  I  am  most  desirous  to  do  so." 
A^nother  time  —  another  time,"  said  Mr  Touchwood  —  '^  time 
igh  before  us,  Mr  Tyrrel — besides,  at  Smyrna,  you  talked  of  a 
uit— law  is  a  lick-penny,  Mr  Tyrrel — no  counsellor  like  the 
id  in  purse." 

For  my  lawsuit,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  I  am  fully  provided." 
But  have  you  good  advice?— Have  you  good  advice?"   said 
chwood ;  "  answer  me  that." 

have  advised  with  my  lawyers,"  answered  Tyrrel,  internally 
d  to  find  that  his  friend  was  much  disposed  to  make  his  gener- 
'  upon  the  former  occasion  a  pretext  for  prying  farther  into  his 
rs  now  than  he  thought  polite  or  convenient. 
vVith  your  counsel  learned  in  the  law— eh,  my  dear  boy  ?  But 
dvice  you  should  take  is  of  some  travelled  friend,  well  acquainted 

mankind  and  the  world — some  one  that  has  lived  double  your 
5,  and  is  maybe  looking  out  for  some  bare  young  fellow  that 
lay  do  a  little  good  to— one  that  might  be  willing  to  help  you 
ier  than  I  can  pretend  to  guess— for,  as  to  your  lawyer,  you  get 
your  guinea's  worth  from  him— not  even  so  much  as  the  baker's 

ain,  thirteen  to  the  dozen." 
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"  I  think  1  should  not  trouble  inyself  to  go  far  hi  search  of  afi 
j!uch  as  you  describe,"  said  Tyrrel,  who  could  not  afiect  to  misui 
stand  the  senior's  drift,  '*  when  I  was  near  Mr  Peregrine  Touchw 
but  the  truth  is,  my  affairs  are  at  present  so  much  complicated 
those  of  others,  whose  secrets  I  have  no  rig-ht  to  communicate, 
I  cannot  have  the  advantag^e  of  consulting*  you  or  any  other  fr 
It  is  possible  I  may  be  soon  obliged  to  lay  aside  this  reserve 
vindicate  myself  before  the  whole  public.  I  will  not  fail,  when 
time  shall  arrive,  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  confidential 
munication  with  you." 

"  That  is  right — confidential  is  the  word — no  person  ever  rrn 
confidant  of  me  who  repented  it— Think  what  the  Pacha  might 
made  of  it,  had  he  taken  my  advice,  and  cut  through  the  Isthm 
Suez.— Turk  and  Christian,  men  of  all  tongues  and  countries, 
to  consult  old  Touchwood,  from  the  building  of  a  mosque  dovi 
the  settling  of  an  agio.— But  come — Good-night— good-night." 

So  saying,  he  took  up  his  bedroom  light,  and  extinguished  o 
those  which  stood  on  the  table,  nodded  to  Tyrrel  to  discharge 
share  of  the  duty  imposed  by  Mrs  Dods  with  the  same  punctui 
and  they  withdrew  to  their  several  apartments,  entertaining 
different  sentiments  of  each  other. 

"  A  troublesome,  inquisitive  old  gentleman,"  said  Tyrrel  to 
self;  "I  remember  him  narrowly  escaping  the  bastinado  at  Sm^^ 
for  thrusting  his  advice  on  the  Turkish  cadi — and  then  I  lie  urn 
considerable  obligation  to  him,  giving  him  a  sort  of  right  to  a 
me — Well,  I  must  parry  his  impertinence  as  I  can." 

"  A  shy  cock  this  Frank  Tyrrel,"  thought  the  traveller ;  "  a 
complete  dodger! — But  no  matter — I  shall  wind  him,  were  1 
double  like  a  fox— 1  am  resolved  to  make  his  matters  my  own 
if/  cannot  carry  him  through,  I  know  not  who  can." 

Having  formed  this  philanthropic  resolution,  Mr  Touchwood  t 
himself  into  bed,  which  luckDy  declined  exactly  at  the  right  a 
and,  full  of  self-complacency,  consigned  himself  to  slumber. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

MEDIATION. 

So,  begone  ! 

We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply ; 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advisedly. 

King  Hmry  IV.  Part  I. 

It  had  been  the  purpose  of  Tyrrel,  by  rising  and  breakff 
early,  to  avoid  again  meeting  Mr  Touchwood,  having  upon  his 
a  matter  in  which  that  officious  gentleman's  interference  was 
to  prove  troublesome.    His  character,  he  was  aware,  had  been  as 
at  the  Spaw  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  in  the  most  public 
ner  he  was  resolved  to  demand  redress,  conscious  that  whatever 
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rtant  concerns  had  broug-ht  him  to  Scotland,  must  necessarily 
stponed  to  the  vindication  of  his  honour.  He  was  determined, 
lis  purpose,  to  go  down  to  the  rooms  when  the  company  was 
ibled  at  the  breakfast  hour,  and  had  just  taken  his  hat  to  set 
tvhen  he  was  interrupted  by  Mrs  Dods,  who,  announcing"  "a 
eman  that  was  speering  for  him,"  ushered  into  the  chamber  a 
fashionable  young*  man  in  a  military  surtout,  covered  with  silk 
and  fur,  and  wearing*  a  foraging-'Cap ;  a  dress  now  too  familiar 
distinguished,  but  which  at  that  time  was  used  only  by  geniuses 
superior  order.  The  stranger  was  neither  handsome  nor  plain, 
lad  in  his  appearance  a  good  deal  of  pretension,  and  the  cool 
superiority  which  belongs  to  high  breeding.  On  his  part,  he 
yed  Tyrrel ;  and,  as  his  appearance  differed,  perhaps,  from  that 
^hich  the  exterior  of  the  Cleikum  Inn  had  prepared  him,  he 
d  so*iething  of  the  air  with  which  he  had  entered  the  room, 

)olitely  announced  himself  as  Captain  Jekyl,  of  the Guards 

enting,  at  the  same  time,  his  ticket), 
le  presumed  he  spoke  to  Mr  Martigny  ?  " 

'o  Mr  Francis  Tyrrel,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel,  drawing  himself  up 
lartigny  was  my  mother's  name — I  have  never  borne  it." 
am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  that  point,  Mr  Tyrrel, 
^h  I  am  not  entitled  to  admit  what  my  principal's  information 
i  him  to  doubt." 

!'our  principal,  I  presume,  is  Sir  Bingo  Binks  ?  "  said  Tyrrel. 
ive  not  forgotten  that  there  is  an  unfortunate  affair  between  us." 
have  not  the  honour  to  know  Sir  Bingo  Binks,"  said  Captain 
I.  "  I  come  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington." 
rrel  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  1  am  at  a  loss 
low  what  the  gentleman  who  calls  himself  Earl  of  Etherington 
lave  to  say  to  me,  through  the  medium  of  such  a  messenger  as 
ielf.  Captain  Jekyh  I  should  have  supposed  that,  considering 
mhappy  relationship,  and  the  terms  on  which  v/e  stand  towards 
other,  the  lawyers  were  the  fitter  negotiators  between  us." 
)ir,'"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "you  are  misunderstanding  my  errand, 
come  on  no  message  of  hostile  import  from  Lord  Etherington 
bm  aware  of  the  connection  betwixt  you,  which  would  render 
an  office  altogether  contradictory  to  common  sense  and  the 
of  nature ;  and  I  assure  you,  I  would  lay  down  my  life  rather 
be  concerned  in  an  affair  so  unnatural.  I  would  act,  if  possible, 
mediator  betwixt  you." 

ey  had  hitherto  remained  standing.  Mr  Tyrrel  now  offered  his 
^  a  seat ;  and,  having  assumed  one  himself,  he  broke  the  awk- 
pause  which  ensued  by  observing,  "  I  should  be  happy,  after 
riencing  such  a  long  course  of  injustice  and  persecution  from 
friend,  to  learn,  even  at  this  late  period,  Captain  Jekyl,  any- 
'  which  can  make  me  think  better,  either  of  him  or  of  his  pur- 
towards  me  and  towards  others." 

Ir  Tyrrel,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  you  must  allow  me  to  speak 
candour.  There  is  too  great  a  stake  betwixt  .your  brother  and 
0  permit  you  to  be  friends ;  but  I  do  not  see  it'is  necessary  that 
liould  therefore  be  mortal  enemies." 
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"  I  am  not  my  brother's  enemy,  Captain  Jekyl,"  said  Tyrrel- 
have  never  been  so — His  friend  I  cannot  be,  and  he  knows  but 
well  the  insurmountable  barrier  which  his  own  conduct  has  pla 
between  us." 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  slowly  and  expressively,  "  ge 
rally  at  least,  of  the  particulars  of  your  unfortunate  disagreement 

"  If  so,"  said  Tyrrel,  colouring",  "  you  must  be  also  aware  with  w 
extreme  pain  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  enter  on  such  a  subject  v 
a  total  stranger — a  stranger,  too,  the  friend  and  confidant  of 

who But  I  will  not  hurt  your  feelings,  Captain  Jekyl,  but  rat 

endeavour  to  suppress  my  own.  In  one  word,  I  beg  to  be  favou 
with  the  import  of  your  communication,  as  I  am  obliged  to  go  d( 
to  the  Spaw  this  morning,  in  order  to  put  to  rights  some  mati 
there  which  concern  me  nearly." 

"  If  you  mean  the  cause  of  your  absence  from  an  appointment  \ 
Sir  Bingo  Binks,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  the  matter  has  been  aire 
completely  explained.    I  pulled  down  the  offensive  placard  with 
own  hand,  and  rendered  myself  responsible  for  your  honour  to 
one  who  should  presume  to  hold  it  in  future  doubt." 

"  Sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  very  much  surprised,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you 
your  intention,  the  more  so  as  I  am  ignorant  how  I  have  meri 
such  interference.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  satisfactory  to  me, 
cause  I  am  accustomed  to  be  the  guardian  of  my  own  honour." 

"An  easy  task,  I  presume,  in  all  cases,   Mr  Tyrrel,"  answe 
Jekyl,  "  but  peculiarly  so  in  the  present,  when  you  will  find  no 
so  hardy  as  to  assail  it. — My  interference,  indeed,  would  have  b 
unjustifiably  officious,  had  I  not  been  at  the  moment  undertakin 
commission  implying  confidential  intercourse  with  you.  ^  For 
sake  of  my  own  character  it  became  necessary  to  establish  yo: 
I  know  the  truth  of  the  v/hole  afilair  from  my  friend,  the  Ear 
Etherington,  who  ought  to  thank  Heaven  so  long  as  he  lives, 
saved  him  on  that  occasion  from  the  commission  of  a  very  gi 
crime." 

"  Your  friend,  sir,  has  had,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  much  to  th 
Heaven  for,  but  more  for  which  to  ask  God's  forgiveness." 

"I  am  no  divine,  sir,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  with  spirit;  "b 
have  been  told  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  men  aUve." 

"I,  at  least,  cannot  dispute  it,''  said  Tyrrel;  "but,  to  proceei 
Have  you  found  yourself  at  liberty.  Captain  Jekyl,  to  deliver  to 
public  the  whole  particulars  of  a  rencontre  so  singular  as  that  wi 
took  place  between  your  friend  and  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  not,  sir,"  said  Jekyl — "  I  judged  it  a  matter  of  great 
cacy,  and  which  each  of  you  had  the  like  interest  to  preserve  seci 

*'  May  I  beg  to  know,  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  how  it  was  possible 
you  to  vindicate  my  absence  from  Sir  Bingo's  rendezvous  ot 
wise  ? " 

*'  It  was  only  necessary,  sir,  to  pledge  my  word  as  a  gentleman 
a  man  of  honour,  characters  in  which  I  am  pretty  well  knowi 
the  world,  that,  to  my  certain  personal  knowledge,  you  were  hui 
an  affair  with  a  friend  of  mine,  the  farther  particulars  of  w 
prudence  required  should  be  sunk  into  oblivion.     I  think  no 
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enture  to  dispute  my  word,  or  to  require  more  than  my  assur- 
— If  there  should  be  any  one  very  hard  of  faith  on  the  occasion, 
11  find  a  way  to  satisfy  him.  In  the  meanwhile  your  outlawry 
een  rescinded  in  the  most  honourable  manner ;  and  Sir  Bing-o, 
Qsidei'ation  of  his  share  in  giving"  rise  to  reports  so  injurious  to 
is  desirous  to  drop  all  farther  proceedings  in  his  orignial  quar- 
nd  hopes  the  whole  matter  will  be  forgot  and  forgiven  on  all 

Fpon  my  word,  Captain  Jekyl,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "  you  lay  me 
r  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  obligation  to  you.  You  have 
,  knot  which  I  should  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  unloose ; 

frankly  confess,  that,  while  I  was  determined  not  to  remain 
r  the  stigma  put  upon  me,  I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
ing  myself,  without  mentioning  circumstances,  which,  were  it 
for  the  sake  of  my  father's  memory,  should  be  buried  in  eternal 
ion.  I  hope  your  friend  feels  no  conthmed  inconvenience  from 
urt?" 

lis  lordship  is  nearly  quite  recovered,"  said  Jekyl. 
ind  I  trust  he  did  me  the  justice  to  own,  that,  so  far  as  mj  will 
loncerned,  I  am  totally  guiltless  of  the  purpose  of  hurting  him  ?" 
le  does  you  full  justice  in  that  and  everything  else,"  replied 
I;  "regrets  the  impetuosity  of  his  own  temper,  and  is  defcer- 
d  to  be  on  his  guard  against  it  in  future." 
?hat,"  said  Tyrrel,  "is  so  far  well;  and  now,  may  I  ask  once 
,  what  communication  you  have  to  make  to  me  on  the  part  of 

friend  ?— Were  it  fron^.  any  one  but  him,  whom  I  have  found 
liformly  false  and  treacherous,  your  own  fairness  and  candour 
[1  induce  me  to  hope  that  this  unnatural  quarrel  might  be  in 

sort  ended  by  your  mediation." 

then  proceed,  sir,  under  more  favourable  auspices  than  I  ex- 
id,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "to  enter  on  my  commission. — You  are 
t  to  commence  a  lawsuit,  Mr  Tyrrel,  if  Fame  does  not  wrong 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  your  brother  of  his  estate  and 

?he  case  is  not  fairly  stated,  Captain  Jekyl,"  replied  Tyrrel ;  "  I 
nence  a  lawsuit,  when  I  do  commence  it,  for  the  sake  of  ascer- 
iig  my  own  just  rights." 

t  comes  to  the  same  thing  eventually,"  said  the  mediator ;  "  I 
lot  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  your  claims,  but 
are,  you  will  allow,  newly  started.  The  late  Countess  of  Ether- 
>n  died  in  possession — open  and  undoubted  possession— of  her 
in  society.'*' 

f  she  had  no  real  claim  to  it,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  she  had 
!  than  justice  who  enjoyed  it  so  long;  and  the  injured  lady 
e  claims  were  postponed,  had  just  so  much  less. — But  this  is 
omt  for  you  and  me  to  discuss  between  us — it  must  be  tried 
diere." 

roofs,  sir,  of  the  strongest  kind,  will  be  necessary  to  overthrow 
:nt  so  well  established  in  public  opinion  as  that  of  the  present 
issor  of  the  title  of  Etherington." 
vrel  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket-book,  and,  handing  it  to  Cap- 
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tain  Jekvl,  only  answered,  "  I  have  no  thoug-lits  of  asking  yoi 
give  up  the  cause  of  your  friend ;  but  methnik?  the  document 
which  I  give  you  a  list,  may  shake  your  opinion  of  it.'' 

Captain  Jekyl  read,  muttermg  to  himself,  '"Certificate  of  7 
riaqehythe  Rev.  Zadock  Kemp,  chaplain  to  the  British  Emb 
at  Paris  between  Marie  de  Bellroche,  Comptesse  de  Martigny, 
\he  Right  Honourable  John  Lord  Oakendale— Letters  between  . 
Earl  of  Etherington  and  his  ladij,  under  the  title  of  Madam 
Martiqny— Certificate  of  baptism— Declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Et 
ingtonon  his  deathbed.' -AW  this  is  very  well-but  may  I  ask 
Mr  Tyrrel,  if  it  is  really  your  purpose  to  go  to  extremity  with  ; 

^"  He  iias  forgot  that  he  is  one— he  has  lifted  his  hand  agaiusi 

life  " 

"*  You  have  shed  his  blood— twice  shed  it,"  said  Jekyl ;  ''  the  w 
will  not  ask  which  brother  gave  the  offence,  but  which  recei 
which  inflicted,  the  severest  wound."  .   „     . ,  ^       ,  ,, ,., 

"  Your  friend  has  inflicted  one  on  me,  sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  that 
bleed  while  I  have  the  power  of  memory." 

''  I  understand  you,  sir/'  said  Captain  Jekyl ;  "  you  mean  the  a 

of  Miss  Mowbray?"  u  rr-.i,    ,    t^ 

«  Spare  me  on  that  subject,  sir  !  "  said  Tyrrel.  ''  Hitherto  I  i 
disputed  my  most  important  rights— rights  which  involved  my  1 
in  society,  my  fortune,  the  honour  of  my  mother,  with  something 
composure;  butdonot  say  more  on  the  topic  you  have  touched  upon 
less  you  would  have  before  you  a  madman  !_ls  it  possible  for  yoi 
to  have  heard  even  the  outline  of  this  story,"'and  to  imagine  tliatJ 
ever  reflect  on  the  cold-blooded  and  most  inhuman  stratagem,  w 
this  friend  of  yours  prepared  for  two  unfortunates,  wiUiout- 
He  started  up,  and  walked  impetuously  to  and  fro.  femce 
Fiend  himself  interrupted  the  happiness  of  perfect  innocence,  t 
was  never  such  an  act  of  treachery— never  such  schemes  othf 
ness  destroyed  —  never  such  inevitable  misery  prepared  tor 
wretches  who  had  the  idiocy  to  repose  perfect  conhdence  in  Iiii 
Had  there  been  passion  in  his  conduct,  it  had  been  the  act  ot  a 
—a  wicked  man,  indeed,  but  still  a  human  creature,  acting  unde 
influence  of  human  feelings— but  his  was  the  deed  of  a  calm , 
calculating  demon,  actuated  by  the  basest  and  most  sordid  motiv 
self-interest,  joined,  as  I  firmly  believe,  to  an  early  and  mvetj 
hatred  of  one  whose  claims  he  considered  as  at  variance  witJ 


own." 


''  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  temper,"  said  Captain  J 
calmly  ;  ''  Lord  Etherington,  I  trust,  acted  on  very  different  mc 
than  those  vou  impute  to  him;  and  if  you  will  but  listen  to  me, 
haps  something  may  be  struck  out  which  may  accommodate 

"^^"*  Si?,"  said^Tyrrel,  sitting  down  again,  "  I  will  listen  to  you 
calmness,  as  I  would  remain  calm  under  the  probe  ot  a  sui 
tenting  a  festered  wound.  But  when  you  touch  me  to  tlie  q 
when  you  prick  the  very  nerve,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  ei 
without  wincing  " 
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will  endeavour,  tlieu,  to  be  as  brief  in  the  operation  as  I  can," 
id  Captain  Jekyl,  who  possessed  the  advantag'e  of  the  most  ad- 
3le  composure  during*  the  whole  conference.  "  I  conclude,  Mr 
il,  that  the  peace,  happiness,  and  honour  of  Miss  Mowbray,  are 
to  you?" 

Vho  dare  impeach  her  honour ! "  said  Tyrrel,  fiercely ;  then 
[ing"  himself,  added,  in  a  more  moderate  tone,  but  one  of  deep 
ig",  "  They  are  dear  to  me,  sir,  as  my  eyesig-ht." 
Ay  friend  holds  them  in  equal  reg'ard,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "  and 
ome  to  the  resolution  of  doing*  her  the  most  ample  justice." 
[e  can  do  her  justice  no  otherwise  than  by  ceasing*  to  haunt  this 
ibourhood,  to  think,  to  speak,  even  to  dream  of  her.'* 
iord  Ethering-ton  thinks  otherwise,"  said  Captain  Jekyl ;  "  he 
res  that  if  Miss  Mowbray  has  sustained  any  wrong*  at  his  hands, 
1,  of  course,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  admit,  it  will  be  best  re- 
d  by  the  offer  to  share  with  her  his  title,  his  rank,  and  his 

lis  title,  rank,  and  fortune,  sir,  are  as  much  a  falsehood  as  he  is 
ilf,"  said  Tyrrel,  with  violence  —  "  Marry  Clara  Mowbray  ? 
*!" 

[y  friend's  fortune,  you  will  observe,"  replied  Jekyl,  *^  does  not 
entirely  upon  the  event  of  the  lawsuit  with  which  you,  Mr  Tyrrel, 
threaten  him. — Deprive  him,  if  you  can,  of  the  Oakendale  estate, 
s  still  a  larg*e  patrimony  by  his  mother ;  and  besides,  as  to  his 
iage  with  Clara  Mowbray,  he  conceives,  that  unless  it  should  be 
bdy's  wish  to  have  the  ceremony  repeated,  to  which  he  is  most 
)us  to  defer  his  own  opinion,  they  have  only  to  declare  that  it 
heady  passed  between  them." 

L  trick,  sir !  "  said  Tyrrel,  "  a  vile  inftimous  trick  !  of  which  the 
t  wretch  in  Newg*ate  would  be  ashamed — the  imposition  of  one 
n  for  another." 

)f  that,  Mr  Tyrrel,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  whatever.  The 
yman's  certificate  is  clear— Francis  Tyrrel  is  united  to  Clara 
bray  in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock— such  is  the  tenor — there  is  a 
-;-nay,  stop  one  instant,  if  you  please,  sir.  You  say  there  was  an 
iition  in  the  case— I  have  no  doubt  but  you  speak  what  you  be- 
and  what  Miss  Mowbray  told  you.  She  was  surprised — forced 
ne  measure  from  the  husband  she  had  just  married — ashamed 
iet  her  former  lover,  to  whom,  doubtless,  she  had  made  many  a 
>f  love,  and  ne'er  a  true  one — what  wonder  that,  unsupported 
r  bridegroom,  she  should  have  chang*ed  her  tone,  and  thrown 
3  blame  of  her  own  inconstancy  on  the  absent  swain  ?— A  woman, 
3inch  so  critical,  will  make  the  most  improbable  excuse,  rather 
be  found  g-uilty  on  her  own  confession." 

'here  must  be  no  jesting*  in  this  case,"  said  Tyrrel,  his  cheek  be- 
ig  pale,  and  his  voice  altered  with  passion, 
am  quite  serious,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl ;  "  and  there  is  no  law  court 
itain  that  would  take  the  lady's  word— all  she  has  to  offer,  and 
n  her  own  cause— ag*ainst  a  whole  body  of  evidence,  direct,  and 
tnstantial,  showing  that  she  was  by  her  own  free  consent  married 
'  gentleman  who  now  claims  her  hand.— Forg-ive  me,  sir— I  see 
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you  are  much  agitated-~I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  your  right  of 
lievino-  what  you  think  is  most  credible— I  only  use  the  freedor 
pointing  out  to  you  the  impression  which  the  evidence  is  likel 
make  on  the  minds  of  indifferent  persons."' 

''  Your  friend,"  answered  Tyrrel,  affectrng  a  composure,  wli 
however,  he  was  far  from  possessing,  "  may  think  by  such  argum 
to  screen  his  villany ;  but  it  cannot  avail  him— the  truth  is  know 
Heaven— it  is  known  to  me— and  there  is,  besides,  one  indiffe 
witness  upon  earth,  who  can  testify  that  the  most  abominable  in 
sition  was  practised  on  Miss  Mowbray."         ^    ,  .  ,     .    , 

*'  You  mean  her  cousin,— Hannah  Irwm,  I  think,  is  her  nai 
answered  Jekyl ;  ''  you  see  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  circ 
stances  of  the  case.  But  where  is  Hannah  Irwin  to  be  found  ?" 
"  She  will  appear,  doubtless,  in  Heaven's  good  time,  and  to 
confusion  of  him  who  now  imagines  the  only  witness  of  his  treac 
—the  only  one  who  could  tell  the  truth  of  this  complicated  myste 
either  no  longer  lives,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  brought  forward  agf 
him,  to  the  ruin  of  his  schemes.  Yes,  sir,  that  shght  observatio 
yours  has  more  than  explained  to  me  why  your  friend,  or  to 
him  by  his  true  name,  Mr  Valentine  Bulmer,  has  not  commencec 
machinations  sooner,  and  also  why  he  has  commenced  them  i 
He  thinks  himself  certain  that  Hannah  Irwin  is  not  now  m  Brii 
or  to  be  produced  in  a  court  of  justice— he  may  find  himself  mistak 
'  "  My  friend  seems  perfectly  confident  of  the  issue  of  his  cai 
answered  Jekyl ;  '*  but  for  the  lady's  sake,  he  is  most  unwillin 
prosecute  a  suit  which  must  be  attended  with  so  many  circumsta 
of  painful  exposure."     •  .  r^       ,    .. .,      t     x    xi,     * 

*' Exposure,  indeed!"  answered  Tyrrel;  "thanks  to  the  trj 
who  laid  a  mine  so  fearful,  and  who  now  affects  to  be  reluctant  t( 
it  —Oh '  how  I  am  bound  to  curse  that  aflSnity  that  restrains 
hands !  i  would  be  content  to  be  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  society 
one  hour  of  vengeance  on  this  unexampled  hypocrite !— One  thii 
certain  sir— your  friend  will  have  no  living  victim.  His  perseci 
will  kill  Clara  Mowbray,  and  fill  up  the  cup  of  his  crimes,  with 

murder  of  one  of  the  sweetest I  shall  grow  a  woman,  if  I  say  i 

on  the  subject!"  ,.,     ,     ,  ^    ,         ,. 

''  My  friend,"  said  Jekyl,  "  since  you  like  best  to  have  him  s< 
fined,  is  as  desirous  as  you  can  be  to  spare  the  lady's  feehngs ; 
with  that  view,  not  reverting  to  former  passages,  he  has  laid  b( 
her  brother  a  proposal  of  alliance,  with  which  Mr  Mowbray  is  lu 
nleased.' 
"  Ha ! "  said  Tyrrel,  starting—"  And  the  lady  ?  "•— 
"  And  the  lady  so  far  proved  fiivourable,  as  to  consent  that 
Etherington  shall  visit  Shaws-Castle." 

''  Her  consent  must  have  been  extorted !  "  exclaimed  lyrrei. 
"  It  was  given  voluntarily,"  said  Jekyl, "  as  I  am  led  to  underst 
unless,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  the  desire  to  veil  these  very  unple; 
transactions  may  have  operated,  I  think,  naturally  enough,  toiii 
her  to  sink  them  in  eternal  secresy,  by  accepting  Lord  Ethering 
hand.— I  see,  sir,  I  give  you  pain,  and  am  so^^y  f^^:  ^*;-7\  ]^ 
title  to  call  upon  you  for  any  exertion  of  generosity ;  but  siiouiu 
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iss  Mowbray's  sentiments,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  of  3'ou,  that 
vill  not  compromise  the  lady's  honour  by  msisting"  upon  former 
s,  and  opening"  up  disreputable  transactions  so  long  past?"  ^ 
captain  Jekyl,"  said  Tyrrel,  solemnly,  "  I  have  no  claims, 
tever  I  might  have  had  were  cancelled  by  the  act  of  treachery, 
igh  which  your  friend  endeavoured  too  successfully  to  supplant 
Were  Clara  Mowbray  as  free  from  her  pretended  marriage  as 
ould  pronounce  her,  still  with  me — me,  at  least  of  all  men  in  the 
I— the  obstacle  must  ever  remain,  that  the  nuptial  benediction 
een  pronounced  over  her,  and  the  man  whom  I  must  for  once 
rother," — He  stopped  at  that  word,  as  if  it  had  cost  him  agony 
onounce  it,  and  then  resumed : — ''  No,  sir,  I  have  no  views  of 
mal  advantage  in  this  matter— they  have  been  long  annihilated, 
t  I  will  not  permit  Clara  Mowbray  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
Q— I  will  watch  over  her  with  thoughts  as  spotless  as  those  of 
:uardian  angel.  I  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  she  has 
ined— I  first  persuaded  her  to  quit  the  path  of  duty — I,  of  all 
who  live,  am  bound  to  protect  her  from  the  misery — from  the 
which  must  attach  to  her  as  this  man's  wife.  I  will  never  be- 
that  she  wishes  it— I  will  never  believe  that,  in  calm  mind  and 

•  reason,  she  can  be  brought  to  listen  to  such  a  guilty  proposal, 
t  her  mind — alas !— is  not  of  the  firm  texture  it  once  could  boast; 
rour  friend  knows  well  how  to  press  on  the  spring  of  every  pas- 
that  can  agitate  and  alarm  her.  .Threats  of  exposure  may  ex- 
ler  consent  to  this  most  unfitting  match,  if  they  do  not  indeed 

her  to  suicide,  which  I  think  the  ^laost  likely  termination.  I 
therefore,  be  strong  where  she  is  weak.*— Your  friend,  sir,  must 
ast  strip  his  proposals  of  their  fine  gilding.  I  will  satisfy  Mr 
bray  of  St  Ronan's  of  his  false  pretences,  both  to  rank  and  for- 
;  and  I  rather  think  he  will  protect  his  sister  against  the  claim 
leedy  profligate,  though  he  might  be  dazzled  with  the  alliance  of 
althy  peer." 

^our  cause,  sir,  is  not  yet  won,"  answered  Jekyl ;  ''  and  when  it 
>ur  brother  will  retain  property  enough  to  entitle  him  to  marry 
eater  match  than  Miss  Mowbray,  besides  the  large  estate  of 
lewood  to  which  that  alliance  must  give  him  right.  But  I  would 
to  make  some  accommodation  between  you,  if  it  were  possible, 
profess,  Mr  Tyrrel,  to  lay  aside  all  selfish  wishes  and  views  in  this 
er,  and  to  look  entirely  to  Miss  Mowbray's  safety  and  happiness  ?'* 
^ueh,  upon  my  honour,  is  the  exclusive  purpose  of  my  interfer- 
— I  would  give  all  I  am  worth  to  procure  her  an  hour  of  quiet 

*  happiness  she  will  never  know  again." 

^our  anticipations  of  Miss  Mowbray's  distress,  answered  Jekyl, 
,  I  understand,  founded  upon  the  character  of  my  friend.  You 
-  him  a  man  of  light  principle,  and  because  he  overreached  you 
uvenile  intrigue,  you  conclude  that  now,  in  his  more  steady  and 
^ced  years,  the  happiness  of  the  lady  in  whom  you  are  so  much 
ested  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  him  ?  " 

I  here  may  be  other  grounds,"  said  Tyrrel,  hastily ;  *'  but  you 
Ijrgue  upon  those  vou  have  named,  as  sufficient  to  warrant  my 
ference." 

Q 
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«  How    then,  if  I  should  propose  some  accommodation  of 
nature?    Lord  Etherington  does  not  pretend  to  the  ardour  of  a 
Xnate  lover.    He  lives  much  in  the  wor  d,  and  has  no.  desire  to 
it     Miss  Mowbray's  health  is  delieate-her  spirits  variable-aw 
1  rement  would  most  probably  be  her  choice-Suppose-I  am  fc 
puttinff  a  supposition-suppose  that  a  marriage  between  two  per 
sociicumstaiiced  were  rendered  necessary  or  advantageous  to 
-suppose  that  such  a  marriage  were  to  secure  to  one  party  a  1 
estate-were  to  insure  the  other  against  all  the  consequences  o 
unpleasant  exposure-still,  both  ends  might  be  obtained  by.  thei 
ceremony  of  marriage  passing  between  them.    There  might 
prevKontract  of  tepLration,  with  suitable  provisions  for  the 
and  stipulations,  by  which  the  husband  should  renounce  all  clai 
her  soc'iety.    Such'  things  happen  every  season,  if  not  on  th 
marriage  day,  yet  before  the  honeymoon  is  over. -Wealth  and 
dora  wfuld  be  the  lady's,  and  as  much  rank  as  3;ou,  sir,  supp( 
vour  claims  iust,  may  think  proper  to  leave  tliem. 
^  There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  Tyrrel  underwent., 
changes  of  countenance,  which  Jeky    watched  carefully,  }vii 
pressfng  him  for  an  answer.     At  length  he  .replied       There  is 
in  your  proposal,  Captain  Jekyl,  which  I  might  be  tempted  to  a( 
tVason'l  m^anner  of  unloosing  this  Gordianknot,  and  a  comprc 
bv  which  Miss  Mowbray's  future  tranquillity  would  be  m 
den-7ee  provided  for.    But  I  would  rather  trust  a  fanged  adder 
VoSr  friend!  unless  I  saw  him  fettered  by  the  strongest  ties  o 
rest.    Besides,  I  am  certain  the  unhappy  lady  could  never  su 
the  being  connected  with  him  m  this  manner,  tho'igh  bo^  fo 
single  moment  when  they  should  appear  together  at  the  altai.   j 

*'^He*checked*'hi'msdrpaused,  and  then  proceeded  iu  a  cato 
self-possessed  tone.  "  You  think,  perhaps,  even  yet,  that  i 
some  selfish  and  interested  views  in  this  business  ;  and  probabl 
may  feel  yourself  entitled  to  entertain. the  same  suspicion  to^ 
me  which  I  avowedly  harbour  respecting  every  proposition' 
^rl^^ates  with  your  /riend. -I. cannot  help  it-I  c^n  but  meet 
disadvantageous  impressions  with  plain  dealing  and  honesty,  < 
is  in  the  spirit  of  both  that  I  make  a  P'^oJ^of  t^^" J^^/^^^r' 
friend  is  attached  to  rank,  fortune,  and  worldly  advantages, 
usual  proportion,  at  least,,  m  winch  *  f?  f"  pursued  by  men 
world-this  you  must  admit,  and  I  will  not  o9end  you  by  supi 


more." 


"  I  know  few  people  who  do  not  desire  such  advantages,  ans 
Captain  Jekyl;  "and  I  frankly  own  that  he  affects  no  pan 
degree  of  philosophic  indifference  respecting  them. 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Tyrrel.    "  Indeed,  the  proposal  you  ha 
made  indicates  that  his  pretended  claim  on  this  young  lady  s  n 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  dictated  by  motives  of  uit«ie»t,  sin 
are  of  opinion  that  he  would  be  contented  to  separate  fiora 
ciety  on  the  very  marriage-day,  provided  that,  m  domg  so, 
assured  of  the  Nettlewood  property;."  .  „ 

"  My  proposition  was  unauthorised  by  my  principal,    ans 
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;  "but  it  i3  needless  to  deny,  that  its  very  tenor  implies  an 
on  my  part,  that  Lord  Etherington  is  no  passionate  lover." 
rell  then,"  answered  Tyrrel.  ''  Consider,  sir,  and  let  him  con- 
well,  that  the  estate  and  rank  he  now  assumes  depend  upon 
ill  and  pleasure — that,  if  I  prosecute  the  claims  of  which  that 
makes  you  aware,  he  must  descend  from  the  rank  of  an  earl 
hat  of  a  commoner,  stripped  of  by  much  the  better  half  of  his 
le— a  diminution  which  would  be  far  from  being  compensated 
2  estate  of  Nettlewood,^  even  if  he  could  obtain  it,  which  could 
36  by  means  of  a  lawsuit,  precarious  in  the  issue,  and  most  dis- 
u'able  in  its  very  essence." 

^ell,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl,  "  I  perceive  your  arg^ument — What  is 
proposal?" 

hat  I  will  abstain  from  prosecuting*  my  claim  on  those  honours 
hat  property — that  I  will  leave  Valentine  Bulmer  in  possession 
1  usurped  title  and  ill-deserved  wealth— that  I  will  bind  myself 
r  the  strongest  penalties  never  to  disturb  his  possession  of  the 
lorn  of  Etherington,  and  estates  belonging  to  it — on  condition 
:ie  allows  the  woman,  whose  peace  of  mind  he  has  ruined  for 
to  v/alk  through  the  world  in  her  wretchedness,  undisturbed 
r  by  his  marriage-suit,  or  by  any  claim  founded  upon  his  own 
treacherous  conduct —in  short,  that  he  forbear  to  molest  Clara 
bray,  either  by  his  presence,  word,  letter,  or  through  the  in- 
ntion  of  a  third  party,  and  be  to  her  in  future  as  if  he  did  not 

?his  is  a  singular* offer,"  said  the  Captain ;  '•  may  I  ask  if  you 
erious  in  making  it^" 

am  neither  surprised  nor  offended  at  the  question,"  said  Tyrrel. 

tn  a  man,  sir,  like  others,  and  affect  no  superiority  to  that  which 

en  desire  the  possession  of — a  certain  consideration  and  station 

ciety.    I  am  no  romantic  fool  to  undervalue  the  sacrifice  I  am 

t  to  make.    I  renounce  a  rank,  which  is  and  ought  to  be  the 

i  valuable  to  me,  because  it  involves  (he  blushed  as  he  spoke) 

|ame  of  an  honoured  mother — because,  in  failing*  to  claim  it,  I 

ey  the  commands  of  a  dying  father,  who  wished  that  by  doing 

should  declare  to  the  world  the  penitence  which  hurried  him 

xps  to  the  grave,  and  the  making*  which  public  he  considered 

be  some  atonement  for  liis  errors.    From  an  honoured  place 

land,  I  descend  voluntarily  to  become  a  nameless  exile :  for, 

certain  that  Clara  Mowbray's  peace  is  assured,  Britain  no  longer 

me.    All  this  I  do,  sir,  not  in  any  idle  strain  of  overheated  feel- 

)ut  seeing,  and  knowing*,  and  dearly  valuing,  every  advantage 

I  renounce— yet  I  do  it,  and  do  it  willingly,  ratlier  than  be  the 

of  farther  evil  to  one,  on  whom  I  have  already  brought  too — 

uch." 

voice,  in  spite  of  his  exertions,  faltered  as  he  concluded  the 
ice,  and  a  big  drop  which  rose  in  his  eye  required  him  for  tlie 
lit  to  turn  towards  the  window. 

am  ashamed  of  this  childishness,"  he  said,  turning  again  to 
ni  Jekyl;  "if  it  excites  your  ridicule,  sir,  let  it  be  at  least  a 
ot  my  sincerity." 
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« I  am  far  from  entertaining  such  senti.nents,"  said  Jekyl,  resp( 
f„llv_for  in  a  long  train  of  fashionable  follies,  his  heart  had  not  b 
Sy  hardened-^' very  far  indeed.  To  a  proposal  so  singula: 
Sursf  I  cannot  be  expected  to  answer-except  thus  far-the  clia. 
ter  of  the  peerage  is,  I  beUeve,  indelible,  and  cannot  be  resigne( 
assumed  arpTeafure.'  If  you  are  really  Earl  of  Etherington,  I  car 
see  how  your  resigning  the  right  may  avail  my  triencl. 

«  yZ,  sir,  it  might  lot  avail,"  said  Tyrrel  grave  y,  "because ; 
perhaps,  might  scorn  to  exercise  a  right  or  hold  a  title  that  was 
FegaUy  yours.  But  your  friend  will  have  no  such  compunctious  v 
inls!  if  he  can  act  the  Earl  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  he^ias  aire 
shown  that  his  honour  and  conscience  will  be  easily  satished. 

"May  I  take  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  containing  this  lis 
docume^nts,"  said  Obtain  Jekyl,  "  for  the  information  of  my  . 


stituent : 


'""xhepaper  is  at  your  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel;  "itisi 
but  a  cop'y^  But  Gaptain'jekyl,"  he  added  w  th  a  sarcastic  exj 
sion  "is  it  would  seem,  but  imperfectly  let  into  his  friend s  c 
dence- he  may  be  assui'ed  his  principal  is  completely  acquai: 
with  the  contents  of  this  paper,  and  has  accurate  copies  of  the  d 

to  which  it  refers."  . ,  ^  i    i  -i 

"  I  think  it  scarce  possible,"  said  Jekyl,  angrily. 
"Possible  and  certain!"  answered  Tyrrel        My  fathei;  sh 
preceding  his  death,  sent  me-with  a  moft/ffectmg  confession 
Lors-this  list  of  papers,  and  acquainted  me  tha    he  had  ma 
similar  communication  to  your  friend.     Th^  he jhd  so  ^Jiav 
doubt  however  Mr  Bulmer  may  have  thought  proper  to  dis>gui& 
circumstance  in  commuincatio/with  you    One  circumstance  a« 
others,  stamps  at  once  his  character,  and  confirms  me  of  the  da 
he  anm-ehended  by  my  return  to  Britam.    He  found  means,  tn  ■ 
a  scouid  4llv  agent,  who  had  made  me  the  usual  remittances 
my  fa"her  l^^ile  ali've,  to  withhold  those  ^W^l^.^f f.  "^1 ; 
my  return  from  the  Levant,  and  I  was  obliged  to  boiiow  ii' 

^""Indeed?"  replied  Jekyl.    "It  is  the  first,  time  I  have  hea 
these  papers-May  I  inquire  where  the  originals  are,  andiuv 

'""War'in  the  East,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "during  my  father^ 
illness,  and  these  papers  were  by  him  deP^f^'/d  wUh  a  respe 
commercial  house,  with  which  he  was  connected.  They  we  e  en 
in  a  cover  directed  to  me,  and  that  again  m  an  envelope,  adUies. 
the  principal  person  in  their  firm  "  «ti,„f  T  ran  "ci 

"  Vou  must  be  sensible,"  said  Captain  Jekyl  that  I  ca  .c. 
decide  on  the  extraordinary  offer  whicli  you  have  been  plea, 
make,  of  resigning  the  claim  founded  on  these  documents,  ui 
had  a  previous  opportunity  of  examming  them. 

«  You  shall  have  that  opportunity-I  will  write  to  have  tnei 
down  by  the  post-they  lie  but  in  small  compass 

"This,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  '-sums  up  all  that  can  De 
Bresent     Supposing  these  proofs  to  be  of  unexceptionable  aut 
?ilv  I  certainly  would  advise  my  friend  Ethermgton  to  put  to 
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lim  so  important  as  yours,  even  at  the  expense  of  resigning*  his 
imonial  speculation — I  presume  you  design  to  abide  by  your 

.?" 

[  am  not  in  the  habit  of  altering  my  mind — still  less  of  retracting 

vord,"  said  Tyrrel,  somewhat  haughtily. 

We  part  friends,  I  hope?"  said  Jekyl,  rising,  and   taking  his 

S"ot  enemies,  certainly,  Captain  Jekyl.  I  will  own  to  you  I  owe 
my  thanks,  for  extricating  me  from  that  foolish  aifair  at  the 
—nothing  could  have  put  me  to  more  inconvenience  than  the 
ssity  of  following  to  extremity  a  frivolous  quarrel  at  the  present 
ient.'\ 

iTou  will  come  down  among  us,  then  ?"  said  Jekyl. 
'.  certainly  shall  not  wish  to  appear  to  hide  myself,"  answered 
el;  "it  is  a  circumstance  might  be  turned  against  me — there  is 
•ty  who  will  avail  himself  of  every  advantage.  I  have  but  one 
,  Captain  Jekyl — that  of  truth  and  honour." 
-ptain  Jekyl  bowed,  and  took  his  leave.  So  soon  as  lie  was  gone, 
el  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  drawing  from  his 
m  a  portrait,  gazed  on  it  with  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  tender- 
until  the  tears  dropped  from  his  eyes. 

was  the  picture  of  Clara  Mowbray,  such  as  he  had  known  her 
e  days  of  their  youthful  love,  and  taken  by  himself,  whose  early 
for  painting  had  already  developed  itself  The  features  of  the 
ning  girl  might  be  yet  traced  in  the  fine  countenance  of  the 
5  matured  original.  But  what  was  now  become  of  the  glow 
h  had  shaded  her  cheek?— what  of  the  arch,  yet  subdued  plea- 
y,  which  lurked  in  the  eye  ? — what  of  the  joyous  content  which 
)osed  every  feature  to  the  expression  of  an  Euphrosyne?— Alas  1 
i  were  long  fled!— Sorrow  had  laid  his  hand  upon  her—the 
le  light  of  youth  was  quenched — the  glance  of  innocent  gaiety 
exchanged  for  looks  now  moody  with  ill-concealed  care,  noV  ani- 
d  by  a  spirit  of  reckless  and  satirical  observation. 
Vhat  a  wreck!  what  a  wreck!"  exclaimed  Tyrrel ;  "and  all  of 
vretch's  making— Can  I  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work,  and  be 
nurderer  outright  ?  I  cannot— I  cannot !  I  will  be  strong  in  the 
ve  I  have  formed— I  will  sacrifice  all — rank— station— fortune 
ame.  Revenge  !— Revenge  itself,  the  last  good  left  me— revenge 
^I  will  sacrifice  to  obtain  her  such  tranquillity  as  she  may  be  yet 
We  to  enjoy.'' 

this  resolution  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  commercial 
e  with  whom  the  documents  of  his  birth,  and  other  relative 
f'Jj  were  deposited,  requesting  that  the  packet  containing  them 
Id  be  forwarded  to  him  through  the  post-office. 
Trel  was  neither  unambitious  nor  without  those  sentiments  re- 
ding personal  consideration,  which  are  usually  united  with  deep 
ig  and  an  ardent  mind.  It  was  with  a  trenibling  hand  and  a 
U  ^y^,  but  with  a  heart  firmly  resolved,  that  he  sealed  and  de- 
nned the  letter ;  a  step  towards  the  resignation,  in  favour  of  his 
^if^l^^'  ^^  Y^nk  and  condition  in  life  which  was  his  own 

t?ntof  mheritance,  but  had  so  long  hung  in  doubt  betwixt  them. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

INTRUSION. 

By  my  troth,  I  will  go  with  thee  to  the  l:-tne's-end!— I  am  a 
kind  of  burr— I  shall  stick. 

Meamre  for  Pleasure. 

It  was  now  far  advanced  in  autumn.  The  dew  lay  thick  on 
loui?  grass  where  it  was  touched  by  the  sun ;  but  where  the  sward 
in  sliadow  it  was  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  crisped  under  Jel 
foot  as  he  returned  through  the  woods  of  St  Ronan's.  The  le^ 
of  the  ash-trees  detached  themselves  from  the  branches,  and,  w 
out  an  air  of  wind,  fell  spontaneously  on  the  path.  The  mists 
lay  lazilv  upon  the  heights,  and  the  huge  old  tower  of  St  Ronan's 
entirely^shrouded  with  vapour,  except  where  a  sunbeam,  strugg 
with  the  mist,  penetrated  into  its  wreath  so  far  as  to  show  a  ] 
jecting  turret  upon  one  of  the  angles  of  the  old  fortress,  which,  1 
a  favourite  haunt  of  the  raven,  was  popularly  called  the  Corl 
Tower.  Beneath,  the  scene  was  open  and  lightsome,  and  the  ro 
redbr«st  was  chirping  his  best,  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  all  o 
choristers.  The  fine  foliage  of  autumn  was  seen  in  many  a  g\ 
running  up  the  sides  of  each  little  ravine,  russet-hued  and  gol- 
specked,  and  tinged  frequently  with  the  red  hues  of  the  moun 
ash ;  while  here  and  there  a  huge  old  fir,  the  native  growth  of 
soil,  flung  his  broad  shadow  over  the  rest  of  the  trees,  and  seeme 
exult  in  the  permanence  of  his  dusky  livery  over  the  more  showy 
transitory  brilliance  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Such  is  the  scene  which,  so  often  described  in  prose  and  in  poi 
yet  seldom  loses  its  effect  upon  the  ear  or  upon  the  eye,  and  thn 
which  we  wander  with  a  strain  of  mind  congenial  to  the  decni 
the  year.  There  are  few  v/ho  do  not  feel  the  impression ;  and 
Jekyl,  though  bred  to  far  different  pursuits  than  those  most  fa\\ 
able  to  such  contemplation,  relaxed  his  pace  to  admire  the  un< 
mon  beauty  of  the  landscape.  '  i    r  -m 

Perhaps,  also,  he  was  in  no  hurr^;  to  rejoin  the  Earl  of  Ji-tnei 
ton,  towards  whose  service  he  felt  himself  more  disinclined  sine 
interview  with  Tyrrel.  It  was  clear  that  that  nobleman  had  not 
reposed  in  his  friend  the  confidence  promised ;  he  had  not  made 
aware  of  the  existence  of  those  important  documents  of  proo 
which  the  whole  fate  of  Iiis  negotiation  appeared  now  to  hinge 
in  so  far  had  deceived  him.  Yet,  when  he  pulled  from  his  po 
and  re-read  Lord  Etherington's  explanatory  letter,  Jekyl  coulc 
help  being  more  sensible  than  he  had  been  on  the  first  perusal, 
much  the  present  possessor  of  that  title  felt  alarmed  at  iiis  brot 
claims;  and  he  had  some  compassion  for  the  natural  feeling* 
must  have  rendered  him  shy  of  communicating  at  once  the 
worst  view  of  his  case,  even  to  his  most  confidential  friend.  ^ 
the  whole,  he  remembered  that  Lord  Etherington  had  been  ins  I 
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or  to  an  unusual  extent;  that,  in  return,  he  had  promised  the 
iig"  nobleman  his  active  and  devoted  assistance,  in  extricating*  him 
a  the  difficulties  with  which  he  seemed  at  present  surrounded; 
:,  in  quality  of  his  confidant,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
t  secret  transactions  of  his  life ;  and  that  it  could  only  be  some 
'  strong  cause  indeed  which  could  justify  breaking"  off  from  him 
[lis  moment.  Yet  he  could  not  help  wishing  either  that  his  own 
Rations  had  been  less,  his  friend's  cause  better,  or,  at  least,  the 
[id  himself  more  worthy  of  assistance. 

A  beautiful  morning,  sir,  for  such  a  foggy,  d — d  climate  as  this," 
a  voice  close  by  Jekyl's  ear,  which  made  him  at  once  start  out  of 
contemplation.  He  turned  half  round,  and  beside  him  stood  our 
est  friend  Touchwood,  his  throat  muffled  in  his  large  Indian 
dkercliief,  huge  gouty  shoes  thrust  upon  his  feet,  his  bob-wig 
[  powdered,  and  the  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand  carried  upright 
sergeant's  halberd.  One  glance  of  contemptuous  survey  entitled 
yl,  according  to  his  modish  ideas,  to  rank  the  old  gentleman  as 
gular-built  quiz,  and  to  treat  him  as  the  young  gentlemen  of  his 
jesty's  Guards  think  themselves  entitled  to  use  every  unfashion- 
!  variety  of  the  human  species.  A  slight  inclination  of  a  bow, 
a  very  cold  "  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  sir,"  dropped  as  it 
e  unconsciously  from  his  tongue,  were  meant  to  repress  the  old 
tleman's^  advances,  and  moderate  his  ambition  to  be  hail  fellow 
I  met  with  his  betters.^  But  Mr  Touchwood  was  callous  to  the 
:nded  rebuke ;  he  had  lived  too  much  at  large  upon  the  world,  and 
far  too  confident  of  his  own  merits,  to  take  a  repulse  easily,  or 
3ermit  his  modesty  to  interfere  with  any  purpose  which  he  had 
ned. 

Advantage  of  you,  sir  ?"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the 
id  not  to  keep  all  the  advantages  I  have,  and  get  all  I  can — and 
ickon  it  one  that  I  have  overtaken  you,  and  shall  have  the  plea- 
e  of  your  company  to  the  Well." 

I  should  but  interrupt  your  worthier  meditations,  sir,"  said  the 
er ;  **  besides,  I  am  a  modest  young  man,  and  think  myself  fit  for 
better  company  than  my  own — moreover,  I  walk  slow — very  slow, 
irood  morning  to  you,  Mr  A — A — I  believe  my  treacherous  mem- 
has  let  sHp  your  name,  sir." 

My  name!— Why,  your  memory  must  have  been  like  Pat  Mur- 
gh's  greyhound,  that  let  the  hare  go  before  he  caught  it.  You 
er  heard  my  name  in  your  life.  Touchwood  is  my  name.  What 
e  think  of  it,  now  you  know  it  ?" 

I  am  really  no  connoisseur  in  surnames,"  answered  Jekjd ;  "and 
p  quite  the  same  to  me  whether  you  call  yourself  Touchwood  or 
lichstone.  Don't  let  me  keep  you  from  walking  on,  sir.  You  will 
!^  breakfast  far  advanced  at  the  Well,  sir,  and  your  walk  has  pro- 
(ly  given  you  an  appetite." 

I  Which  will  serve  me  to  luncheon-time,  I  promise  you,"  said 
ichwood ;  "^I  always  drink  my  coffee  as  soon  as  my  feet  are  in  my 
jouches—it 's  the  waj;  all  over  the  East.    Never  trust  my  break- 
to  their  scalding  milk-and-water  at  the  Well,  I  assure  you ;  and 
walking  slow,  I  have  had  a  touch  of  the  irout." 
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"Have  you?"  said  Jekyl;  "I  am  sorry  for  that;  because,  if  j 
haye  no  mind  to  breakfast,  I  have — and  so,  Mr  Touchstone,  go( 
morrow  to  you." 

But  although  the  young"  soldier  went  off  at  double  quick  time, 
pertinacious  attendant  kept  close  by  his  side,  displaying  an  activ 
which  seemed  inconsistent  with  his  make  and  his  years,  and  talki 
away  the  whole  time,  so  as  to  show  that  his  lungs  were  not  in  i 
least  degree  incommoded  by  the  unusual  rapidity  of  motion. 

'^Nay,  young  gentleman,  if  you  are  for  a  good  smart  walk,  I  j 
for  you,  and  the  gout  may  be  d— d.  You  are  a  lucky  fellow  to  h 
youth  on  your  side ;  but  yet,  so  far  as  between  the  Aultoun  and  1 
Well,  I  think  I  could  walk  you  for  your  sum,  barring  running— all  h 
and  toe — equal  weight,  and  I  would  match  Barclay  himself  for  a  mil 

*^  Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  gay  old  gentleman  ! "  said  Jekyl,  reh 
ing  his  pace ;  "  and  if  we  must  be  fellow-travellers,  though  I  can  i 
no  great  occasion  for  it,  I  must  even  shorten  sail  for  you." 

So  saying,  and  as  if  another  means  of  deliverance  had  occurred 
him,  he  slackened  his  pace,  took  out  a  morocco  case  of  cigars,  a 
lighting  one  with  his  briquet,  said,  while  he  walked  on,  and  bestov 
as  much  of  its  fragrance  as  he  could,  upon  the  face  of  his  intrus 
companion,  '^Vergeben  sie,  mein  herr — ich  bin  erzogen  in  kais 
licher  dienst — muss  rauchen  ein  kleine  wenig."  ^ 

"Eauchen  sie  immer  fort,"  said  Touchwood,  producing  a  hi 
meerschaum,  which,  suspended  by  a  chain  from  his  neck,  lurked 
tlie  bosom  of  his  coat,  "habe  audi  mien  pfeichen — Sehen  sie  < 
lieben  topf !  "^  and  he  began  to  return  the  smoke,  if  not  the  fire 
his  companion,  in  full  volumes,  and  with  interest. 

*'The  devil  take  the  twaddle,"  said  Jekyl  to  himself,  "he  is  too 
and  too  fat  to  be  treated  after  the  manner  of  Professor  Jackson ;  a 
on  my  life,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  him. — He  is  a  residen 
too—I  must  tip  him  the  cold  shoulder,  or  he  will  be  pestering^ 
eternally." 

Accordingly  he  walked  on,  sucking  his  cigar,  and  apparent! 
as  abstracted  a  mood  as  Mr  Cargill  himself,  without  paying  the  li 
attention  to  Touchwood,  who,  nevertheless,  continued  talking,  a 
he  had  been  addressing  the  most  attentive  listener  in  Scotia 
whether  it  were  the  favourite  nephew  of  a  cross,  old,  rich  bache 
or  the  aide-de-camp  of  some  old  rusty  firelock  of  a  general,  who  t 
stories  of  the  American  war. 

"  And.  so,  sir,  I  can  put  up  with  any  companion  at  a  pinch,  f< 
have  travelled  in  all  sort  of  ways,  from  a  caravan  down  to  a  carri 
cart ;  but  the  best  society  is  the  best  everywhere ;  and  I  am  ha 
I  have  fallen  in  with  a  gentleman  who  suits  me  so  well  as  you.— 1 
grave,  steady  attention  of  yours  reminds  me  of  Elfi  Bey— you  mi 
talk  to  him  in  English,  or  anything  he  understood  least  of— 
might  have  read  Aristotle  to  Elfi,  and  not  a  muscle  would  he  st: 
give  him  his  pipe,  and  he  would  sit  on  his  cushion  with  a  lister 
air  as  if  he  took  in  every  word  of  what  you  said." 

1  Forgive  me,  sir,  I  was  bred  iu  the  Imperial  service,  and  must  smoke  a  little. 

2  Smoke  as  much  as  you  please ;  I  have  got  my  pipe  too.— See  what  a  beau 
head! 
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iptaiu  Jekyl  tlirew  away  the  remnant  of  his  ci^ar,  with  a  little 
^ment  of  pettishness,  and  beg-an  to  whistle  an  opera  air. 
rhere  again,  now! — That  is  just  so  like  the  Marquis  of  Roccom- 
another  dear  friend  of  mine,  that  whistles  all  the  time  you  talk 
Im— He  sa^s  he  learnt  it  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  a  man 
g'lad  to  whistle  to  show  his  throat  was  whole.    And,  talking  of 
t  folk,  what  do  you  think  of  this  affair  between  Lord  Etherington 
his  brother,  or  cousin,  as  some  folk  call  him  ?" 
kyl  absolutely  started  at  the  question;  a  degree  of  emotion, 
h,  had  it  been  witnessed  by  any  of  his  fashionable  friends,  would 
iver  have  ruined  his  pretensions  to  rank  in  their  first  order. 
tVhat  affair  ? "  he  asked,  so  soon  as  he  could  command  a  certain 
'ee  of  composure. 

^hy,  you  know  the  news  surely  ?  Francis  Tyrrel,  whom  all  the 
pany  voted  a  coward  the  other  day,  turns  out  as  brave  a  fellow 
ly  of  us ;  for,  instead  of  having  run  away  to  avoid  having  his 
throat  cut  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  he  was  at  the  very  moment 
iged  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  murder  his  elder  brother,  or  his 
e  lawful  brother,  or  his  cousin,  or  some  such  near  relation." 
[  beUeve  you  are  misinformed,  sir,"  said  Jekyl  dryly,  and 
.  resumed,  as  deftly  as  he  could,  his  proper  character  of  a 
icurante. 

[  am  told,"  continued  Touchwood,  "  one  Jekyl  acted  as  a  second 
liem  both  on  the  occasion— a  proper  fellow,  sir — one  of  those 
gentlemen  whom  we  pay  for  polishing  the  pavement  in  Bond 
iet,  and  looking  at  a  thick  shoe  and  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings 
'  the  wearer  were  none  of  their  paymasters.  However,  I  believe 
Commander-in-chief  is  like  to  discard  him  when  he  hears  what 
happened." 

Sir!  "  said  Jekyl,  fiercely — then,  recollecting  the  folly  of  being 
ry  with  an  original  of  his  companion's  description,  he  proceeded 
e  coolly,  '•'  You  are  misinformed— Captain  Jekyl  knew  nothing 
ny  such  matter  as  you  refer  to — you  talk  of  a  person  you  know 

liug  of— Captain  Jekyl  is "  (Here  he  stopped  a  little,  scanda- 

1,  perhaps,  at  the  very  idea  of  vindicating  himself  to  such  a  per- 
ige  from  such  a  charge. ) 

Ay,  ay,"  said  the  traveller,  filling  up  the  chasm  in  Ins  own  way, 
is  not  worth  our  talking  of,  certainly— but  I  believe  he  knew  as 
h  of  the  matter  as  either  you  or  I  do,  for  all  that." 
tSir,  this  is  either  a  very  great  mistake,  or  wilful  impertinence," 
irered  the  officer.  "  However  absurd  or  intrusive  you  may  be,  I 
liot  allow  you,  either  in  ignorance  or  incivility,  to  use  the  name  of 
tain  Jekyl  with  disrespect.— I  am  Captain  Jekyl,  sir." 
Very  like,  very  like,"  said  Touchwood,  with  the  most  provoking 
Ference;  "I  guessed  as  much  before." 

Then,  sir,  you  may  guess  what  is  likely  to  follow,  when  a  gentle- 
I  hears  himself  unwarrantably  and  unjustly  slandered,"  replied 
I  ain  Jekyl,  surprised  and  provoked  that  his  annunciation  of  name 
I  rank  seemed  to  be  treated  so  lightly.  "  I  advise  you,  sir,  not  to 
leed  too  far  upon  the  immunities  of  your  age  and  insignificance." 
never  presume  farther  than  I  have"  good  reason  to  think  neces- 
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sary,  Captain  Jekyl,"  answered  Touchwood,  vv^ith  great  composi 
"  I  am  too  old,  as  you  say,  for  any  such  idiotical  business  as  a  d 
which  no  nation  I  know  of  practises  but  our  silly  fools  of  Euroj: 
and  then,  as  for  your  switch,  which  you  are  g-rasping*  with  so  m 
dignity,  that  is  totally  out  of  the  question.  Look  you,  young  ger 
man  ;  four-fifths  of  my  life  have  been  spent  among  men  who  do 
set  a  man's  life  at  the  value  of  a  button  on  his  collar — every  pei 
learns,  in  such  cases,  to  protect  himself  as  he  can ;  and  who< 
strikes  me  must  stand  to  tiie  consequences.  I  have  always  a  b] 
of  bull-dogs  about  me,  which  put  age  and  youth  on  a  level, 
suppose  me  horse-whipped,  and  pray,  at  the  same  time,  supj 
yourself  shot  through  the  body.  The  same  exertion  of  imagina 
will  serve  for  both  purposes." 

So  saying,  he  exhibited  a  very  handsome,  highly-finished, 
richly-mounted  pair  of  pistols. 

"  Catch  me  without  my  tools,"  said  he,  significantly  buttoning 
coat  over  the  arms,  which  were  concealed  in  a  side-pocket,  n 
niously  contrived  for  that  purpose.  '*  I  see  you  do  not  know  wha 
make  of  me,"  he  continued,  in  a  familiar  and  confidential  t( 
*'  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  everybody  that  has  ineddled  in  this 
Ronan's  business  is  a  little  off  the  hooks — something  of  a  tSte  ext 
in  plain  words,  a  little  crazy,  or  so ;  and  I  do  not  affect  to  be  m 
wiser  than  other  people.'^ 

*'  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  "  your  manners  and  discourse  are  so  unpr 
dented  that  I  must  ask  your  meaning*  plainly  and  decidedly— Do 
mean  to  insult  me,  or  no  ?" 

"  No  insult  at  all,  young  g'entleman— all  fair  meaning,  and  a 
board— 1  only  wished  to  let  you  know  what  the  world  may  say, 
is  all." 

"  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  hastily,  "  the  world  may  tell  what  lies  it  plea 
but  I  was  not  present  at'  the  rencontre  between  Etherington 
Mr  Tyrrel— I  was  some  hundred  miles  ofi'." 

"  There  now,"  said  Touchwood,  "  there  was  a  rencontre  bet\ 
them — the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  know." 

"  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  aware  too  late  that,  in  his  haste  to  vindi 
himself,  he  had  committed  his  friend,  "  I  desire  you  will  found 
thing  on  an  expression  hastily  used  to  vindicate  myself  from  a 
aspersion— I  only  meant  to  say,  if  there  waiS  an  affiiir  such  as 
talk  of,  I  knew  nothing  of  it." 

''  Never  mind — never  mind — I  shall  make  no  bad  use  of  wl 
have  learned,"  said  Touchwood.  ''  Were  you  to  eat  your  words 
the  best  fish  sauce  (and  that  is  Burgess's),  I  have  got  all  tli 
formation  from  them  I  wanted." 

"  You  are  strangely  pertinacious,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl. 

"  Oh,  a  rock,  a  piece  of  flint  for  that— What  I  have  learned  I 
learned,  but  I  will  make  no  bad  use  of  it — Hark  ye.  Captain,  I 
no  malice  against  your  friend — perhaps  the  contrary— but  he 
a  bad  course,  sir — has  kept  a  false  reckoning*,  for  as  deep  a 
thinks  himself ;  and  I  tell  you  so,  because  1  hold  you  (your  f 
out  of  the  question)  to  be,  as  Hamlet  says,  indifterent  honest; 
if  you  Avere  not,  why  necessity  is  necessity ;  and  a  man  will  ta 
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Duin  for  his  guide  in  the  desert,  whom  he  would  not  trust  with 
spar  in  the  cultivated  field ;  so  I  think  of  reposing-  some  con- 
ice  in  you — have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet,  though." 
On  my  word,  sir,  I  am  greatly  flattered  both  by  your  intentions 
your  hesitation,"  said  Captain  Jekyl.  "  You  were  pleased  to 
just  now,  that  every  one  Concerned  with  these  matters  wassome- 
^  particular." 

ky,  ay — something  crazy — a  little  mad  or  so.    That  was  what  I 
,  and  I  can  prove  it." 

1  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  proof,"  said  Jekyl — "  I  hope  you  do 
except  yourself?" 

Ohl  by  no  means,"  answered  Touchwood;  *'I  am  one  of  the 
dest  old  boys  ever  slept  out  of  straw,  or  went  loose.  But  you 
put  fishing  questions  in  your  turn,  Cantain,  I  see  that — you 
Id  fain  know  how  much  or  how  little  I  am  in  all  these  secrets. 
1,  that  is  as  hereafter  may  be.  In  the  mean  time  here  are  my 
)fs.— Old  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  mad,  to  like  the  sound  of 
^bray  better  than  that  of  Scrogie ;  young  Scrogie  was  mad,  not 
ke  it  as  well.  The  old  Earl  of  Etherington  was  not  sane  when 
narried  a  French  wife  in  secret,  and  devilish  mad  indeed  when 
narried  an  English  one  in  public.  Then  for  the  good  folk  here, 
vbray  of  St  Ronan's  is  cracked,  when  he  wishes  to  give  his  sister 
e  knows  not  precisely  whom;  she  is  a  fool  not  to  take  him,  bc- 
>e  she  does  know  who  he  is,  and  what  has  been  between  them  ; 
your  friend  is  maddest  of  all,  who  seeks  her  under  so  heavy  a 
alty ; — and  you  and  I,  Captain,  go  mad  gratis,  for  company's 
s,  when  we  mix  ourselves  with  such  a  mess  of  folly  and  frenzy." 
Really,  sir,  all  that  you  have  said  is  an  absolute  riddle  to  me," 
lied  the  embarrassed  Jekyl. 

Riddles  may  be  read,"  said  Touchwood,  nodding;  ''if  you  have 
desire  to  read  mine,  pray  take  notice,  that  this  being  our  first 
irvievt^,  I  have  exerted  myself  /aire  les  frais  du  conversation^  as 
k  Frencliman  says;  if  you  want  another,  you  may  come  to  Mrs 
Is's,  at  the  Cieikum  Inn,  any  day  before  Saturday,  at  four  precisely, 
ni  you  will  find  none  of  your  half-starved,  long-limbed  bundles 
bones,  which  you  call  poultry  at  the  table-d'hote,  but  a  right 
tty-gong  fowl— I  got  Mrs  Dods  the  breed  from  old  Ben  Van- 
ash,  the  Dutch  broker — stewed  to  a  minute,  with  rice  and  mush- 
|ais.— If  you  can  eat  without  a  silver  fork,  and  your  appetite 
es  you,  you  shall  be  welcome— that's  all. — So  good  morning  to 
good  master  lieutenant,  for  a  Captain  of  the  Guards  is  but  a 
tenant  after  all." 

0  sayiug,  and  ere  Jekyl  could  make  any  answer,  the  old  gentle- 
i  turned  short  off  into  a  path  which  led  to  the  healing  fountain, 
iching  away  from  that  which  conducted  to  the  Hotel. 

ncertain  with  whom  he  had  been  holding  a  conversation  so 
nge,  Jekyl  remained  looking  after  him,  until  his  attention  was 
ied  by  a  little  boy,  who  crept  out  from  an  adjoining  thicket,  with 
jvitch  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  been  just  cutting, — probably 
|nst  regulations  to  the  contrary  effect  made  and  provided,  for  he 

1  Inmself  ready  to  take  cover  in  the  copse  again,  m  case  any  one 
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were  in  sMit  who  mig'ht  be  interested  in  chastising  his  delinquenc 
Captain  Jekyl  easily  recognised  in  him  one  of*  that  hopetul  class  ^ 
imps,  who  pick  up  a  precarious  livelihood  about  places  of  publ 
resort,  by  going  errands,  brushing  shoes  domg  the  groom  s  ai 
coachman's  work  in  the  stables,  driving^  donkeys,  opemng  gates,  ai 
so  forth,  for  but  one-tenth  part  of  their  time,  spending  tne  rest 
gambling,  sleeping  in  the  sun,  and  otherwise  qualifymg  themselv 
to  exercise  the  profession  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  either  sepa 
ately,  or  in  conjunction  with  those  of  waiters,  grooms,  and  pc 
tilions.  The  little  outcast  had  an  indifferent  pair  of  pantaloons,  a 
about  half  a  jacket,  for,  like  Pentapolin  with  the  naked  arm 
went  on  action  with  his  right  shoulder  bare ;  a  t^rd  pai;tof  w 
had  once  been  a  hat  covered  his  hair,  bleached  white  with  the  si 
and  his  face  as  brown  as  a  berry,  was  illuminated  by  a  pair  ot  ey 
which,  for  spying  out  either  peril  or  profit,  might  have  nvf  edthc 
of  the  hawk.-In  a  word,  it  was  the  orignal  Puck  of  the  Sha 

''^' Come  hither,  ye  unhanged  whelp," said  Jekyl,  "and  tell  m^ 
you  know  the  old  gentleman  that  passed  down  the  walk  just  now 
yonder  he  is,  still  in  sight."  , .    , 

«It  is  the  Naboab,"  said  the  boy;  "I  could  swear  to  his  b4 
among  all  the  backs  at  the  Waal,  your  honour. 

"  What  do  you  call  a  Nabob,  you  varlet?  t  1..IW 

"A  Naboab -a  Naboab?"  answered  the  scout ;  «  odd,  I  believ 
isane  comes  frae  foreign  parts,  with  m air  siller  than  his  pouc 
can  hand,  and  spills  it  a'  through  the  country-they  are  as  yell 
as  orangers,  and  maun  hae  a'  thing  their  ain  gate 

'^  And  what  is  this  Naboab's  name,  as  you  call  him  ?     deman( 

^^^ii^  name  is  Touchwood,"  said  his  informer,  '^ye  may  see  birr 
the  Waal  every  morning."  ^, 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  at  the  ordinary.  . 

"Na,  na,"  answered  the  boy ;  "he's  ^.^^f^^'  t^^l^^     H^ 

frequent  wi'  other  folk,  but^lives  upby  at  the  .<^lf^^^,^-j;^l^ 

melialf-a-crown  yince,  and  forbade  me  to  play  it  awa  at  pitcli 


toss." 


"  *And  you  disobeyed  him,  of  course  ?  "  . 

"Na,  1  didna  dis-obeyed  him-I  played  it  awa'  at  neevie-nee 

"^^'  Wen,  there  is  sixpence  for  thee ;  lose  it  to  the  devil  in  any 

^'^^  s'olaying,  Se^'Sve  the  little  galopin  his  donative,  and  a  sliglit 
on  the  pate^at  thi  same  time  which  sent  him  scouring  ^^^^^^ 
sence.      He  himself  hastened  to  Lord  Ethenngtons  apartine 
and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  found  the  Earl  alone. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 


DISCUSSION. 


I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools 
And  unrespective  boys— none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  suspicious  eyes. 

Ricliard  III. 

How  now,  Jekyl! "  said  Lord  Etheringtoii,  eag^erly;  "  what  news 
1  the  enemy  ? — Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 
I  have,"  replied  Jekyl. 

And  in  what  Inimour  did  you  find  him  ? — in  none  that  was  very 
urable,  I  daresay,  for  you  have  a  baffled  and  perplexed  look,  that 
'esses  a  losing*  game — I  have  often  warned  you  how  your  hang-- 
look  betrays  you  at  brag — And  then,  when  you  would  fain  brush 
^our  courage,  and  put  a  good  face  on  a  bad  game,  your  bold  looks 
lys  remind  me  of  a  standard  hoisted  only  half-mast  high,  and 
aying  melancholy  and  dejection,  instead  of  triumph  and  defiance." 
I  am  only  holding  the  cards  for  your  lordship  at  present," 
ivered  Jekyl ;  "and  I  wish  to  Heaven  there  may  be  no  one  looking 
:  the  hand." 

How  do  you  mean  by  that  ? " 

Wh,y,  I  was  beset,  on  returning  through  the  wood,  by  an  old 
3,  a  Nabob,  as  they  call  him,  aud  Touchwood  by  name." 
I  have  seen  such  a  quiz  about,"  said  Lord  Etherington — "  What 
im  ? " 

Nothing,"  answered  Jekyl;  "except  that  he  seemed  to  know 
ih  more  of  your  affairs  than  you  would  wish  or  are  aware  of. 
smoked  the  truth  of  the  rencontre  betwixt  Tyrrel  and  you,  and 
^t  is  worse — I  must  needs  confess  the  truth — he  contrived  to  wring 
of  me  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  his  suspicions." 
'Slife!  wert  thou  mad?"  said  Lord  Etherington,  turning  pale. 
is  is  the  very  tongue  to  send  the  story  through  the  whole  coun- 
-Hal,  you  have  undone  me." 

I  hope  not,"  said  Jekyl ;  "I  trust  in  Heaven  I  have  not !— His 
wledge  is  quite  general— only  that  there  was  some  scuffle  be- 
en you— do  not  look  so  dismayed  about  it,  or  I  will  e'en  go  back 
cut  his  throat,  to  secure  his  secresy." 

Cursed  indiscretion  !  "  answered  the  Earl—"  hov/  could  you  let 
fix  on  you  at  all?" 

I  cannot  tell,"  said  Jekyl— "he  has  powers  of  boring  beyond 
<)f  the  dullest  of  all  possible  doctors— stuck  like  a  limpet  to  a 
^---a  perfect  double  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  who  I  take  to 
p  been  the  greatest  bore  on  record." 

I  Could  you  not  have  turned  him  on  his  back  like  a  turtle,  and 
imm  there?"  said  Lord  Etherington. 
I  And  had  an  ounce  of  lead  in  my  body  for  my  pains  ?    No — no 
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— we  have  already  had  footpad  work  enoii<>'li--I  promise  you  the 
buck  was  armed,  as  if  he  meant  to  bing^  folks  on  the  low  toby."^ 

"Weil— well — but  Martigny,  or  Tyrrel,  as  you  call  him— w 
says  he  ? " 

"  Why,  Tyrrel,  or  Martigny,  as  your  lordship  calls  him,"  answe 
Jekyl,  "  will  by  no  means  listen  to  your  lordship's  proposition, 
will  not  consent  that  Miss  Mov/bray's  happiness  shall  be  placed 
your  lordship's  keeping ;  nay,  it  did  not  meet  his  approbation  a 
the  more,  when  I  hinted  at  the  acknowledgment  of  the  marriage 
the  repetition  of  the  ceremony,  attended  by  an  immediate  sepa 
tion,  which  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  propose." 

"And  on  what  grounds  does  he  refuse  so  reasonable  an  accc 
raodation  ?  "  said  Lord  Etherington — "  Does  he  still  seek  to  marry 
girl  himself?" 

"  1  believe  he  thinks  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  t 
impossible,"  replied  his  confidant. 

"  What  ?  then  he  would  play  the  dog  in  the  manger,— neither 
nor  let  eat  ? — He  shall  find  himself  mistaken.  She  has  used  me  ] 
a  dog,  Jekyl,  since  I  saw  you  ;  and,  by  Jove  !  I  will  have  her,  thi 
may  break  her  pride,  and  cut  him  to  the  liver  with  the  agony  of  s 
ing  it." 

" Nay,  but  hold— hold !  "  said  Jekyl;  "perhaps  I  have  someth 
to  say  on  his  part  that  may  be  a  better  compromise  than  all  you  co 
have  by  teazing  him.  He  is  willing  to  purchase  wliat  he  calls  ]V 
Mowbray's  tranquillity  at  the  expense  of  his  resignation  of  his  cla 
to  3^our  lather's  honours  and  estate;  and  he  surprised  me  very  mi 
my  lord,  by  showing  me  this  list  of  documents,  which,  I  am  afr 
makes  his  success  more  than  probable,  if  there  really  are  such  pn 
in  existence."  Lord  Etherington  took  the  paper,  and  seemed  to  r 
with  much  attention,  while  Jekyl  proceeded, — "He  has  writtei 
procure  these  evidences  from  the  person  with  whom  they  are  dc 
sited." 

"We  shall  see  what  like  they  are  when  they  arrive,"  said  L 
Etherington  ;  "  they  come  by  post,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  may  be  immeaiately  expected,"  said  Jekyl. 

"Well — he  is  my  brother  gn  one  side  of  the  house  at  least," 
Lord  Etherington ;  "and  I  should  not  much  like  to  have  him  lag 
for  forgery,  which  I  suppose  will  be  the  end  of  his  bolstering  u{ 
unsubstantial  plea  by  fabricated   documents — I  should  like  to 
these  papers  he  talks  of." 

"'  But,  my  lord,"  replied  Jekyl,  "  TyrreFs  allegation  is,  that 
have  seen  them ;  and  that  copies,  at  least,  v/ere  made  out  for  ; 
and  are  in  your  possession— such  is  his  averment." 

"  He  lies,"  answered  Lord  Etherington,  "  so  far  as  he  preten 
know  of  such  papers.  1  consider  the  whole  story  as  froth — foa 
fudge,  or  whatever  is  most  unsubstantial.  It  will  prove  such  w 
the  papers  appear,  if  indeed  they  ever  will  appear.  The  whole 
bully  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  I  wonder  at  thee,  Jekyl,  forbein 
thirsty  after  syllabub,  that  you  can  swallow  such  whipt  cream  as 

1  "  IJob  as  a  footpad.'* 
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amounts  to.    No,  no— I  know  my  advc^ntage,  and  shall  use  it  so 

I  make  all  their  hearts  bleed.  As  for  these  papers,  1  recollect 
that  my  agent  talked  of  copies  of  some  manuscripts  having  been 
him,  but  the  originals  were  not  then  forthcoming ;  and  Til  bet 
ong  odds  that  they  never  are — mere  fabrications— if  I  thought 
rwise,  would  I  not  tell  you  ?  " 

Certainly,  I  hope  you  would,  my  lord,^'  said  Jekyl ;  for  I  see  no 
ce  of  my  being  useful  to  you,  unless  1  have  the  honour  to  enjoy 
confidence." 

Yon  do — you  do,  my  friend/'  said  Etherington,  shaking  him  by 
hand ;  "  and  since  I  must  consider  your  present  negotiation  as 
d,  I  must  devise  some  other  mode  of  settling  with  this  mad  and 
blesome  fellow." 

No  violence,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl,  once  more,  and  with  much  em- 
is. 
N"one — none— none,  by  Heaven ! — Why,  thou  suspicious  wretch, 

I I  swear,  to  quell  your  scruples  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  shall  not 
y  fault,  if  we  are  not  on  decent  terms." 

It  would  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  both  your  characters  if 
could  bring  that  to  pass,"  answered  Jekyl ;  "  and  if  you  are 
)us  in  wishing  it,  I  will  endeavour  to  prepare  Tyrrel.  He  comes 
le  Well  or  to  the  ordinary  to-day,  and  it  would  be  highly  ridicu- 
to  make  a  scene." 

True,  true  ;  find  him  out,  ray  dear  Jekyl,  and  persuade  him  how 
sh  it  will  be  to  bring  our  family  quarrels  out  before  strangers, 
for  their  amusement.  They  shall  see  the  two  bears  can  meet 
out  biting.— Go— go— I  will  follow  you  instantly — go,  and  re- 
iber  you  have  my  full  and  exclusive  confidence. — Go,  half-bred, 
tling  fool !  "  he  continued,  the  instant  Jekyl  had  left  the  room, 
th  just  spirits  enough  to  insure  your  own  ruin,  by  hurrying  you 
what  you  are  not  up  to.  But  he  has  character  in  the  world — is 
e— and  one  of  those  whose  countenance  gives  a  fair  face  to  a 
btful  business.  He  is  my  creature,  too — I  have  bought  and  paid 
lim,  and  it  would  be  idle  extravagance  not  to  make  use  of  him — 
as  to  confidence — no  confidence,  honest  Hal,  beyond  that  which 
lot  be  avoided.  If  I  wanted  a  confidant,  here  comes  a  better 
i  thou  by  half— Solmes  has  no  scruples — he  will  always  give  me 
ey's  worth  of  zeal  and  secresy/or  money." 
is  lordship's  valet  at  this  moment  entered  the  apartment,  a  grave, 
-looking  man,  past  the  middle  age,  with  a  sallow  complexion,  a 
:  thoughtful  eye,  slow,  and  sparing  of  speech,  and  sedulously 
itive  to  all  the  duties  of  his  situation. 
Solmes,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  and  then  stopped  short. 
My  lord,"— There  was  a  pause  ;  and  when  Lord  Etherington  had 
a  said,  "  Solmes !  "  and  his  valet  had  answered,  ''  Your  lordship," 
5  was  a  second  pause ;  until  the  Earl,  as  if  recollecting  himself, 
!  I  remember  v/hat  I  w^ished  to  say— it  was  about  the  course  of 
here.    It  is  not  very  regular,  I  believe  ? " 

Regular  enough,  my  lord,  so  far  as  concerns  this  place— the 
lie  in  the  Aultoun  do  not  get  their  letters  in  course." 
iVnd  why  not,  Solmes  ? "  said  liis  lord^^iip. 
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"  The  old  woman  wlio  keeps  the  little  inn  there,  my  lord,  is  on 
terras  with  the  post-mistress— the  one  will  not  send  for  the  lett 
and  the  other  will  not  despatch  them  to  the  villa.g'e ;  so,  betv 
them,  they  are  sometimes  lost,  or  mislaid,  or  returned  to  the  Gem 

Post-office."  •  .,,.,, 

«'  I  wish  that  may  not  be  the  case  of  a  packet  which  1  expect 
few  days— it  should  have  been  here  already,  or  perhaps  itmay  ar 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week— it  is  from  that  formal  ass,  Truei 
the  quaker,  who  addresses  me  by  my  Christian  and  family  na 
Francis  Tyrrel.  He  is  like  enoug-h  to  mistake  the  inn,  too,  an 
should  be  sorry  it  fell  into  Monsieur  Martigny's  hands— I  supf 
you  know  he  is  in  that  neighbourhood  ?— Look  after  its  safety,  Sol; 
—quietly,  you  understand ;  because  people  might  put  odd  consti 
tions,  as  if  I  were  wanting  a  letter  which  Avas  not  my  own.'' 

''  I  understand  perfectly,  my  lord,"  said  Solmes,  without  exhibil 
the  slightest  change  in  his  sallow  countenance,  though  perfe 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  service  required. 

**  And  here  is  a  note  will  pay  for  postage,"  said  the  Earl,  putl 
into  his  valet's  hand  a  bank-bill  of  considerable  value;  "and 
mav  keep  the  balance  for  occasional  expenses."         _ 

this  was  also  fully  understood ;  and  Solmes,  too  politic  and  caut 
even  to  look  intelligence,  or  acknowledge  gratitude,  made  only  a 
of  acquiescence,  put  the  note  into  his  pocket-book,  and  assured 
lordship  that  his  commands  should  be  punctually  attended  to.  ^^ 

''  There  goes  the  agent  for  my  monev,  and  for  my  purpose,  i 
Lord  Etherington,  exultingly ;  *^no  extorting  of  confidence,  no 
manding  of  explanations,  no  tearing  off  the  veil  with  which  a  deli 
manoeuvre  is  gazS—sM  excuses  are  received  as  aiyent  comptant, 
vided  only  that  the  best  excuse  of  all,  the  argent  comimnt  it 
come  to  recommend  them.— Yet  I  will  trust  no  one— I  will  out, 
a  skilful  general,  and  reconnoitre  in  person." 

With  this  resolution,  Lord  Etherington  put  on  his  surtout  and 
and  sallying  from  his  apartments,  took  the  way  to  the  booksel 
shop,  which  also  served  as  post-office  and  circulating  li]>iyy  5 
being  in  the  very  centre  of  the  parade  (for  so  is  termed  the  b: 
terrace  walk  which  leads  from  the  inn  to  the  Well),  it  formed  a 
venient  lounging-place  for  news-mongers  and  idlers  ot  ever 
scription.  ^  ,  ..      ,,^^„ 

The  Earl's  appearance  created,  as  usual,  a  sensation  upon 
public  promenade ;  but  whether  it  was  the  suggestion  of  nis 
alarmed  conscience,  or  that  there  was  some  real  cause  for  the  ren 
he  could  not  help  thinking  his  reception  was  of  a  more  dou 
character  than  usual.  His  fine  figure  and  easy  manners  proa 
their  usual  effect,  and  all  whom  he  spoke  to  received  his  attention  \ 
honour ;  but  none  offered,  as  usual,  to  unite  themselves  to  him, 
induce  him  to  join  their  party.  He  seemed  to  be  looked  on  n 
as  an  object  of  observation  and  attention,  than  as  making  one  o 
company ;  and  to  escape  from  a  distant  gaze,  which  became  n 
embarrassing,  he  turned  into  the  little  emporium  of  news  ana 

^  He'entered  unobserved,  just  as  Lady  Penelope  had  finished  ; 
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iorae  verses,  and  was  commenting  upon  them  with  all  the  alacrity 
/(?m?7i^  savante,  m  possession  of  something  which  no  one  is  to 
repeated  oftener  than  once. 

Jopy— no  indeed !  "  these  were  the  snatches  which  reached  Lord 
riiigton's  ear,  from  the  group  of  which  her  ladyship  formed  the 
'e — '•'  honour  bright — I  must  not  hetray  poor  Chatterly — besides, 
jrdship  is  my  friend,  and  a  person  of  rank,  you  know — so  one 
d  not— You  have  not  got  the  book,  Mr  Pott?— you  have  not  got 
us? — you  never  have  anything  one  longs  to  see." 
^ery  sorry,  my  lady— quite  out  of  copies  at  present — I  expect 
5  in  my  next  monthly  parcel." 

Grood  lack,  Mr  Pott,  that  is  your  never-failing  answer,"  said 
J  Penelope ;  "  I  believe  if  I  were  to  ask  you  for  the  last  new 
on  of  the  Alkoran,  you  would  tell  me  it  was  coming  down  in  your 
monthly  parcel." 

dan't  say,  my  lady,  really,"  answered  Mr  Pott ;  '*  have  not  seen 
vork  advertised  yet;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  if  it  is  likely  to  take, 
3  will  be  copies  in  my  next  monthly  parcel." 
Mr  Pott's  supplies  are  always  mih.Q paullo  post  futurum  tense," 
Mr  Chatterly,  who  was  just  entering  the  shop, 
ih !  Mr  Chatterly,  are  you  there  ?  "  said  Lady  Penelope ;  '*  I  lay 
leath  at  your  door — I  cannot  find  this  Thebaid,  where  Polynices 

his  brother " 

Hush,  my  lady!— hush,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  said  the  poetical 
le,  and  looked  towards  Lord  Etherington.  Lady  Penelope  took 
hint,  and  was  silent ;  but  she  had  said  enough  to  call  up  the 
eller  Touchwood,  who  raised  his  head  from  the  newspaper  which 
i'Rs  studying,  and  without  addressing  his  discourse  to  any  one  in 
icular,  ejaculated,  as  if  in  scorn  of  Lady  Penelope's  geography — 
Polynices  ?— Polly  Peachum. — There  is  no  such  place  in  the 
bais— the  Thebais  is  in  Egypt — the  mummies  come  from  the 
bais— I  have  been  in  the  catacombs— caves  very  curious  indeed — 
vere  lapidated  by  the  natives — pebbled  to  some  purpose,  I  give 
my  word.  My  janizary  thrashed  a  whole  village  by  way  of 
liation." 
^hile  he  was  thus  proceeding,  Lord  Etherington,  as  if  in  a  listless 

d,  was  looking  at  the  letters  which  stood  ranged  on  the  chimney- 

e,  and  carrying  on  a  languid  dialogue  with  Mrs  Pott,  whose  per- 
and  manners  were  not  ill  adapted  to  her  situation,  for  she  was 
d-looking,  and  vastly  fine  and  affected. 

Number  of  letters  here  which  don't  seem  to  find  owners,  Mrs 
t?" 

Great  number,  indeed,  my  lord— it  is  a  great  vexation,  for  we 
obliged  to  return  them  to  the  post-office,  and  the  postage  is 
•ged  against  us  if  they  are  lost ;  and  how  can  one  keep  sight  of 

n  all  ? " 

Any  love-letters  among  them,  Mrs  Pott  ? "  said  his  lordship, 
iring  his  tone. 

Oh,  fie  1  my  lord,  how  should  I  know  ? "  answered  Mrs  Pott, 
'  ing  her  voice  to  the  same  cadence, 
h  1  every  one  can  tell  a  love-letter— that  has  ever  received  one, 
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that  is— one  knows  them  without  opening— they  are  always  fol 
hurriedly  and  sealed  carefully— and  the  direction  manifests  a  kin( 
tremulous  agitation,  that  marks  the  state  of  the  writer's  nerve 
that  now,"— pointing  with  his  switch  to  a  letter  upon  the  cliimn 
piece,  "  tiiat  7nust  be  a  love-letter/' 

"He,  he,  he!"  giggled  Mrs  Pott.  *'  I  beg  pardon  for  laughi 
my  lord— but— he,  he,  he  !— that  is  a  letter  from  one  Bindloose, 
banker  body,  to  the  old  woman,  Luckie  Dods,  as  they  call  her,  at 
change-house  in  the  Aultoun." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  then,  Mrs  Pott,  that  your  neighbour,  MrsD, 
has  got  a  lover  in  Mr  Bindloose— unless  the  banker  has  been  shak 
hands  with  the  palsy.  Why  do  you  not  forward  her  letter  ?— you 
very  cruel  to  keep  it  in  durance  here/'  . 

"Me  forward !  "  answered  Mrs  Pott ;  "  the  capernoity,  old,  giru 
alewife  may  wait  long  enough  or  I  forward  it— She'll  not  lose 
letters  that  come  to  her  by  the  King's  post,  and  she  must  go 
troking  wi'  the  old  carrier,  as  if  there  was  no  post-house  in  the  nei 
bourhood.    But  the  solicitor  will  be  about  wi'  her  one  of  tli 

days/' 

"  Oh !  you  are  too  cruel— you  really  should  send  the  love-letj 
consider, *^the  older  she  is  the  poor  soul  has  the  less  time  to  lose." 

But  this  was  a  topic  on  which  Mrs  Pott  understood  no  jesti 
She  was  well  aware  of  our  matron's  inveteracy  against  her  and 
establishment,  and  she  resented  it  as  a  placeman  resents  the  eff 
of  a  radical.  She  answered  something  sulkily,  "  That  they  t 
loosed  letters  should  have  letters;  and  neither  Luckie  Dods  nor 
of  her  lodgers  should  ever  see  the  scrape  of  a  pen  from  the  St  Ken; 
office,  that  they  did  not  call  for  and  pay  for." 

It  is  probable  that  this  declaration  contained  the  essence  ot 
information  which  Lord  Etherington  had  designed  to  extract  by 
momentary  flirtation  with  Mrs  Pott,  for  when,  retreating  as  it  v 
from  this  sore  subject,  she  asked  him,  in  a  pretty  mmcing  tone 
try  his  skill  in  pointing  out  another  love-letter,  he  only  answt 
carelessly,  "  that  in  order  to  do  that  he  must  write  her  one ; 
leaving  his  confidential  station  by  her  little  throne,  he  lounged  thro 
the  narrow  shop,  bowed  slightly  to  Lady  Penelope  as  he  passed, 
issued  forth  upon  the  parade,  where  he  saw  a  spectacle  which  m. 
have  appalled  a  man  of  less  self-possession  than  himself. 

Just  as  he  left  the  shop  little  Miss  Digges  entered,  almost  bre 
less  with  the  emotion  of  impatience  and  of  curiosity,  *  On  la j 
lady,  what  do  you  stay  here  for?— Mr  Tyrrel  has  just  entered 
other  end  of  the  parade  this  moment,  and  Lord  Etherington  is  w 
ing  that  way— they  must  meet  each  other— O  Lord!  come,  c 
away,  and  see  them  meet!— I  wonder  if  they'll  speak— 1  hope  i 
won't  fight— Oh  la !  do  come,  my  lady ! "  ^^ 

"I  must  go  with  you,  I  find,"  said  Lady  Penelope;  it  is 
strangest  thing,  my  love,  that  curiosity  of  yours  about  other  n 
matters — I  wonder  what  your  mamma  will  say  to  it." 

"Oh!  never  mind  mamma-nobody  minds  her— papp,  nor  noi 
—Do  come,  dearest  Lady  Pen,  or  I  will  run  away  by  mysell.- 
Chatterly,  do  make  her  come ! " 
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must  come,  it  seems,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  ^'  or  I  shall  have  a 
y  account  of  you." 

it,  notwithstanding"  this  rebuke,  and  forgetting"  at  the  same  time 
people  of  quality  ought  never  to  seem  in  a  hurry,  Lady  Penelope, 
such  of  her  satellites  as  she  could  hastily  collect  around  her, 
ed  along  the  parade  with  unusual  haste,  in  sympathy,  doubtless, 
Miss  Digges's  curiosity,  as  her  ladyship  declared  she  had  none 
)Y  own. 

ir  friend,  the  traveller,  had  also  caught  up  Miss  Digges's  infor^ 
on ;  and,  breaking  off  abruptly  an  account  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
h  bad  been  naturally  introduced  by  the  mention  of  the  Thebais, 
echoing  the  fair  alarmist's  words'^  "hope  they  won't  fight,''  he 
ed  upon  the  parade,  and  bustled  along  as  hard  as  his  sturdy  sui)- 
3rs  could  carry  him.  If  the  gravity  of  the  traveller,  and  the  deli- 
of  Lady  Penelope,  were  surprised  into  unwonted  haste  from  their 
rness  to  witness  the  meeting  of  Tyrrel  and  Lord  Etherington,  it 
be  well  supposed  that  the  decorum  of  the  rest  of  the  company 
a  slender  restraint  on  their  curiosity,  and  that  they  hurried  tc  be 
ent  at  the  expected  scene  with  the  alacrity  of  gentlemen  of  the 
y  hastening  to  a  set-to. 

truth,  though  the  meeting  afforded  little  sport  to  those  who  ex- 
ed  dire  conclusions,  it  w^as,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  interesting- 
lose  spectators  who  are  accustomed  to  read  the  language  of  sup- 
sed  ijassion,  betraying  itself  at  the  moment  when  the  parties  are 
)  desirous  to  conceal  it. 

^Trel  had  been  followed  by  several  loiterers  so  soon  as  he  entered 
;)ubHc  walk ;  and  their  number  was  now  so  much  reinforced,  that 
ivv  himself  with  pain  and  displeasure  the  centre  of  a  sort  of  crowd 
watched  his  motions.  Sir  Bingo  and  Captain  MacTurk  were 
5rst  to  bustle  through  it,  and  to  address  him  with  as  much  polite- 
as  they  could  command. 

Servant,  sir,"  mumbled  Sir  Bingo,  extending*  the  right  hand 
sUowship  and  reconciliation,  ungloved.  "  Servant— sorry  that 
hing  should  have  happened  between  us — very  sorry,  on  my  word." 
No  more  need  be  said,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel;  "the  whole  is  for- 
en." 

Very  handsome,  indeed — quite  the  civil  thing" — hope  to  meet  you 
11,  sir."--And  here  the  knight  was  silent. 

eauwhile,  the  more  verbose  Captain  proceeded, "  Och,  py  Cot, 
it  was  an  awfu'  mistake,  and  I  could  draw  the  penknife  across 
inger  for  having  written  the  word.—  By  my  sowl,  and  I  scratched 
'1 1  scratched  a  hole  in  the  paper. — Och!  that  I  should  live  to  do 
mcivil  thing  by  a  gentleman  that  had  got  himself  hit  in  an  hon- 
ible  affair !  But  you  should  have  written,  my  dear ;  for  how  the 
1  could  we  guess  that  you  were  so  well  provided  in  quarrels  that 
had  to  settle  two  in  one  day?" 

[was  hurt^  in  an  unexpected — an  accidental  manner,  Captain 
l^urk.  I  did  not  write,  because  there  was  something  in  my  cir- 
stances  at  the  moment  which  required  secresy;  but  I  was  re- 
y,  the  instant  I  recovered,  to  put  myself  to  rights  in  your  good 
ion." 
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"  Ocli !  and  you  liave  done  that,"  said  the  Captain,  nodding  s 
ciously ;  '*  for  Captain  Jekyl,  who  is  a  line  child,  has  put  us  all  u 
your  honourable  conduct.  They  are  pretty  boys,  these  guardsr 
though  they  may  play  a  little  fine  sometimes,  and  think  more  of  tl 
selvel  than  peradventure  they  need  for  to  do,  in  comparison  wit 
of  the  line.— But  he  let  us  know  all  about  it— and,  though  he 
not  a  word  of  a  certain  fine  lord,  with  his  footpad,  and  his  hurt, 
what  not,  yet  we  all  knew  how  to  lay  that  and  that  together.— 
if  the  law  would  not  right  you,  and  there  were  bad  words  betv 
you,  why  should  not  tw^o  gentlemen  right  themselves?  And  a 
your  being  kinsmen,  why  should  not  kinsmen  behave  to  each  o 
like  men  of  honour?  Only,  some  say  you  are  fiither's  sons,  and 
is  something  too  near.  I  had  once  thoughts  of  calling  out  my  u 
Dougal  myself,  for  there  is  no  saying  where  the  line  shoulc 
drawn ;  but  I  thought,  on  the  whole,  there  should  be  no  fighthi^ 
there,  is  no  marriage,  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  As  for 
cousins— Wheugh!— that's  all  fair — fire  away,  Flanigan !— But 
is  my  lord,  just  upon  us,  like  a  stag  of  the  first  head,  and  the  w 
herd  behind  him." 

Tyrrel  stepped  forward  a  little  before  his  officious  companions 
complexion  rapidly  changing  into  various  shades,  like  that  of 
Y/ho  forces  himself  to  approach  and  touch  some  animal  or  reptil( 
which  he  entertains  that  deep  disgust  and  abhorrence  which 
anciently  ascribed  to  constitutional  antipathy.  This  appearanc 
constraint  i)ut  upon  himself,  with  the  changes  which  it  produce 
liis  face,  was  calculated  to  prejudice  him  somewhat  in  the  opinio 
the  spectators,  when  compared  with  the  steady,  stately,  yet,  at 
same  time,  easy  demeanour  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  who 
equal  to  any  man  in  England  in  the  difficult  art  of  putting  a  i 
countenance  on  a  bad  cause.  He  met  Tyrrel  w^ith  an  air  as  ui 
barrassed  as  it  was  cold ;  and,  while  he  paid  the  courtesy  of  a  fo: 
and  distant  salutation,  he  said  aloud,  "I  presume,  Mr  Tyrre 
Martigny,  that,  since  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  avoid  this  awk^ 
meeting,  you  are  disposed  to  remember  our  family  connection  s« 
as  to  avoid  making  sport  for  the  good  company  ? '' 

"You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  my  passion,  Mr  Buln 
replied  Tyrrel,  "if  you  can  assure  yourself  against  the  conseque 
of  Your  own." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  Earl,  with  tlie  same  composure 
sinking  his  voice  so  as  only  to  be  heard  by  Tyri'^l ;  "^^"^  ^^  ^® 
not  again  in  a  hurry  hold  any  communication  together,  I  tak(? 
freedom  to  remind  you  that  1  sent  you  a  proposal  of  accommodi 
by  my  friend,  Mr  Jekyl."  . 

"It  was  inadmissible,"  said  Tyrrel— " altogether  inadmissil 
both  from  reasons  which  you  may  guess,  and  others  which  it  is  i 
less  to  detail.— I  sent  you  a  proposition,  think  of  it  well." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Lord  Etherington,  when  I  shall  see  it 
ported  by  those  alleged  proofs,  which  1  do  not  believe  ever  had  e 
ence. 

"Your  conscience  holds  another  language  from  your  toii^ 
said  Tyrrel ;  "  but  I  disclaim  reproaches,  and  decline  alterca 
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I  let  Captain  Jekyl  know  when  I  have  received  the  papers, 
[1,'you  say,  are  essential  to  your  forming*  an  opinion  on  my 
3sal.  In  the  meanwhile  do  not  think  to  deceive  me.  I  am 
for  the  very  purpose  of  watching  and  defeating"  your  machina- 
;  and,  while  I  live,  be  assured  they  shall  never  succeed.  And 
sir— or  my  lord — for  the  titles  are  in  your  choice — fare  you 

lold  a  Httle,"  said  Lord  Ethering-ton.  "  Since  we  are  condemned 
ock  each  other's  eyes,  it  is  fit  the  g-ood  company  should  know 
they  are  to  think  of  us.  You  are  a  philosopher,  and  do  not 
I  the  opinion  of  the  public— a  poor  worldling*  like  me  is  desirous 
and  fair  with  it.  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  raising*  his  voice, 
Winterblossom,  Captain  MacTurk,  Mr — what  is  his  name, 
1?— Ay,'Micklehen— You  have,  I  believe,  all  some  notion  that 
>«ntleman,  my  near  relation,  and  1  have  some  undecided  claims 
ich  other,  which  prevent  our  living  upon  good  terms.  We  do 
Qean,  however,  to  disturb  you  with  our  family  quarrels ;  and,  for 
wn  part,  while  this  gentleman,  Mr  Tyrrel,  or  whatever  he  may 
16  to  call  himself,  remains  a  member  of  this  company,  my  be- 
)ur  to  him  will  be  the  same  as  to  any  stranger  who  may  have 
advantage — Good  morrow  to  you,  sir.  Good  morning,  gentle- 
—we  all  meet  at  dinner,  as  usual. — Come,  Jekyl."' 
1  saying,  he  topk  Jekyl  by  the  arm,  and,  gently  extricating  him- 
Tom  the  sort  of  crowd,  walked  off,  leaving  most  of  the  company 
ossessed  in  his  favour,  by  the  ease  and  apparent  reasonableness 
is  demeanour.  Sounds  of  depreciation,  forming  themselves  in- 
pctly  into  something  like  the  words,  "my  eye,  and  Betty  Martin," 
issue  from  the  neckcloth  of  Sir  Bingo,*^but  they  were  not  much 
ided  to ;  for  it  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the  quick- 
ted  gentry  at  the  Well,  that  the  Baronet's  feelings  towards  the 
e  Earl  were  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  displayed  by  Lady 
:s,  and  that,  though  ashamed  to  testify,  or  perhaps  incapable  of 
iig,  any  anxious  degree  of  jealousy,  his  temper  had  been  for 
i  time  considerably  upon  the  fret;  a  circumstance  concerning 
h  his  fair  moiety  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  herself  any 
em. 

eanwhile  the  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  onward  wdth  his  con- 
it,  in  the  full  triumph  of  successful  genius. 
iTou  see,"  he  said,  "  Jekyl,  that  I  can  turn  a  corner  with  any  man 
ngland.     It  was  a  proper  blunder  of  yours,  that  you  must 
cate  the  fellow  from  the  mist  which  accident  had  flung  around 
-you  might  as  well  have  published  the  story  of  our  rencontre  at 
,  for  every  one  can  guess  it  by  laying  time,  place,  and  circum- 
"e  together;  but  never  trouble  your  brains  for  a  justification, 
marked  how  1  assumed  my  natural  superiority  over  him — tow^- 
up  in  the  full  pride  of  legitimacy — silenced  him,  even  where  the 
company  most  do  congregate.    This  will  go  to  Mowbray  through 
g*ent,  and  will  put  him  still  madder  on  my  alliance.     I  know  he 
s  jealously  on  my  flirtation  with  a  certain  lady — the  dasher  yonder 
thing  makes  a  man  sensible  of  the  value  of  an  opportunity,  but 
jliance  of  losing  it." 
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"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  give  up  thoughts  of  Miss  Mowbray 
said  Jekyl ;  ''  and  take  Tyrrers  offer,  if  he  has  the  means  of  maki 
it  good." 

"  Ay,  if— if.  But  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  no  such  rights  as  he  p 
tends  to,  and  that  his  papers  are  all  a  deception.— Why  do  you  i 
your  eye  upon  me  as  fixed  as  if  you  were  searching  out  some  m 
derful  secret?" 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  think  of  your  real  bond  fide  belief  respe 
ing  these  documents,"  said  Jekyl,  not  a  Httle  puzzled  by  the  stee 
and  unembarrassed  air  of  his  friend. 

"Why,  thou  most  suspicious  of  coxcombs,"  said  Etheringt 
"what  the  devil  would  you  have  me  say  to  you?— Can  I,  as  i 
lawyers  say,  prove  a  negative  ?  or,  is  it  not  very  possible,  that  si 
things  may  exist,  though  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  thei 
AH  I  can  say  is,  that  of  all  men  I  am  the  most  interested  tftdt 
the  existence  of  such  documents ;  and,  therefore,  certainly  will  i 
admit  of  it,  unless  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by  their  being  produce 
nor  then  either,  unless  I  am  at  the  same  time  well  assured  of  tli 
authenticity." 

"  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  being  hard  of  faith,  my  lord,  s 
Jekyl ;  "  but  still  I  think  if  you  can  cut  out  with. your  earldom,  i 
your  noble  hereditary  estate,  I  would,  in  your  case,  pitch  Nettlewi 
to  the  devil." 

"  Yes,  as  you  pitched  your  own  patrimony,  Jekyl ;  but  you  t( 
care  to  have  the  spending  of  it  first.    What  would  you  give  for  si 
an  opportunity  of  piecing  your  fortunes  by  marriage  ?— Confess 
truth." 

"I  might  be  tempted,  perhaps,"  said  Jekyl,  "in  ray  present  ( 
cumstances ;  "  but  if  they  were  what  they  have  been,  I  should  desy 
an  estate  that  was  to  be  held  by  petticoat  tenure,  especially  when 
lady  of  the  manor  was  a  sickly  fantastic  girl,  that  hated  me,  as  1 
Miss  Mowbray  has  the  bad  taste  to  hate  you." 

"  Umph— sickly  ?— no,  no,  she  is  not  sickly— she  is  as  health} 
any  one  in  constitution— and,  on  my  word,  I  think  her  paleness  o 
renders  her  more  interesting.  The  last  time  I  saw  her,  I  thou, 
she  might  have  rivalled  one  of  Canova's  finest  statues."  ^^ 

"  Yes ;  but  she  is  indifferent  to  you— you  do  not  love  her,  s 
Jekyl. 

"  She  is  anything  but  indifierent  to  me,"  said  the  Earl ;  she 
comes  daily  more  interesting— for  her  dislike  piques  me ;  and  besK 
she  has  the  insolence  openly  to  defy  and  contemn  me  before 
brother,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  I  have  a  kind  of  lev 
hatred— a  sort  of  hating  love  for  her;  in  short,  thinking  upon  lie 
like  trying  to  read  a  riddle,  and  makes  one  make  quite  as  m 
blunders,  and  talk  just  as  much  nonsense.  If  ever  I  hav-e  the  opf 
tunity,  I  will  make  her  pay  for  all  her  airs." 

"  What  airs  ?  "  said  Jekyl.  . 

"  Nay,  the  devil  may  describe  them,  for  I  cannot;  but, for  examp' 

Since  her  brother  has  insisted  on  her  receiving  me,  or  I  should  rat 

sayion  her  appearing  when  I  visit  Shaws-Castle,  one  would  tn 

her  invention  has  toiled  in  discovering  different  ways  of  sliow 
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t  of  respect  to  me,  and  dislike  to  my  presence.  Instead  of  dress- 
lierself  as  a  lady  should,  especially  on  such  occasions,  she  chooses 
3  fantastic,  or  old-fashioned,  or  neglig-ent  bedizening",  which 
es  her  at  least  look  odd,  if  it  cannot  make  her  ridiculous — such 
e  tiaras  of  various-coloured  gauze  on  her  head — such  pieces  of 
tapestry,  I  think,  instead  of  shawls  and  pelisses — such  thick- 
i  shoes— such  tan-leather  gloves — mercy  upon  us,  Hal,  the  very 
fc  of  her  equipment  would  drive  mad  a  whole  conclave  of  milli- 
!  Then  her  postures  are  so  strange— she  does  so  stoop  and 
p,  as  the  women  call  it,  so  cross  her  legs  and  square  her  arms — 
)  the  goddess  of  grace  to  look  down  on  her,  it  would  put  her  to 
t  for  ever  1 "        , 

ind  you  are  willing  to  make  this  awkward,  ill-dressed,  unman- 
d  dowdy,  your  Countess,  Etherington ;  you,  for  whose  critical 
lialf  the  town  dress  themselves?"  said  Jekyl. 
[t  is  all  a  trick,  Hal — all  an  assumed  character  to  get  rid  of  me, 
Isgust  me,  to  baffle  me ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  had  so  easily.     The 
her  is  driven  to  despair — he  bites  his  nails,  winks,  coughs,  makes 
s,  which  she  always  takes  up  at  cross-purpose.     I  hope  he  beats, 
after  I  go  away ;  there  would  be  a  touch  of  consolation,  were 
but  certain  of  that." 
A.  very  charitable  hope,  truly,  and  your  present  feelings  might 

the  lady  to  judge  what  she  may  expect  after  wedlock.  But," 
id  Jekyl,  "  cannot  you,  so  skilful  in  fathoming  every  mood  of  the 
lie  mind,  divine  some  mode  of  engaging  her  in  conversation  ?  " 
Conversation  !  "  replied  the  Earl ;  "  why,  ever  since  the  shock  of 
irst  appearance  was  surmounted,  she  has  contrived  to  vote  me  a 
mtity ;  and  that  she  may  annihilate  me  completely,  she  has 
en,  of  all  occupations,  that  of  working  a  stocking !  From  what 
ed  old  antedeluvian,  who  lived  before  the  invention  of  spinning- 
ies,  she  learned  this  craft,  Heaven  only  knows;  but  there  she 
with  her  work  pinned  to  her  knee— not  the  pretty  taper  silk 
ic,  with  which  Jeanette  of  Amiens  coquetted,  while  Tristram 
ndy  was  observing  her  progress ;  but  a  huge  worsted  bag,  de- 
ed for  some  flat-footed  old  pauper,  with  heels  like  an  elephant — 

there  she  squats,  counting  all  the  stitches  as  she  works,  and 
sing  to  speak  or  listen,  or  look  up,  under  pretence  that  it  dis- 
'S  her  calculation  !  " 

An  elegant  occupation,  truly,  and  I  wonder  it  does  not  work  a 
5  upon  her  noble  admirer,"  said  Jekyl. 

Confound  her — no — she  shall  not  trick  me.  And  then,  amid  this 
station  of  vulgar  stolidity,  there  break  out  such  sparkles  of  exul- 
)n,  when  she  thinks  she  has  succeeded  in  baffling-  her  brother, 
in  plaguing  me,  that,  by  my  faith,  Hal,  I  could  not  tell,  were  it 
ly  option,  whether  to  kiss  or  to  cuff  her." 
You  are  determined  to  go  on  with  this  strange  affair,  then?'' 

Jekyl. 

On— on--on,  my  boy  !— Clara  and  Nettlewood  for  ever ! "  an- 
red  the  Earl.  "  Besides,  this  brother  of  hers  provol^s  me  too— 
loesnot  do  for  me  half  what  he  might— what  he  ought  to^do. 
stands  on  point  of  honour,  forsooth,  this  broken-down  horse- 
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jockey,  who  swallowed  my  two  tlionsand  pounds  as  a  pointer  w 
a  pat  of  butter.  I  can  see  he  wishes  to  play  fast  and  loose- 
some  suspicions,  lilie  you,  Hal,  upon  the^  strength  of  my  right  t( 
father's  titles  and  estate,  as  if  with  the  tithe  of  the  Nettlewood 
perty  alone  I  would  not  be  too  good  a  match  for  one  of  his  begg 
family  ? — He  must  scheme,  forsooth,  this  half-baked  Scotch  cak 
He  must  hold  off  and  on,  and  be  cautious,  and  wait  the  result, 
try  conclusions  with  me,  this  lump  of  oatmeal  dough  ! — I  am  d 
tempted  to  make  an  example  of  him  in  the  course  of  my  proceedii 

"  Why,  this  is  vengeance  horrible  and  dire,"  said  Jekyl ;  " ; 
give  up  the  brother  to  you ;  he  is  a  conceited  coxcomb,  and  dese 
a  lesson.     But  I  would  fain  intercede  for  the  sister." 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "and  then  suddenly,  "I  tell 
what  it  is,  Hal ;  her  caprices  are  so  diverting,  that  I  sometimes  t 
out  of  mere  contradiction,  I  almost  love  her  ;  at  least,  if  she  Wi 
but  clear  old  scores,  and  forget  one  unlucky  prank  of  mine,  it  sh 
be  her  own  fault  if  I  did  not  make  her  a  happy  woman." 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

A  DEATH-BED. 

It  comes — it  wrings  me  in  my  parting  hour, 
The  long-hid  crinrie — the  well-disguised  guilt, 
Bring  me  some  holy  priest  to  lay  the  spectre  ! 

Old  Play. 

The  general  expectation  of  the  company  had  been  disappoii 
by  the  pacific  termmation  of  the  meeting  betwixt  the  Earl  of  Et 
ington  and  Tyrrel,  the  anticipation  of  which  had  created  so  de( 
sensation.  .  It  had  been  expected  that  some  appalling  scene  w( 
have  taken  place ;  instead  o.f  which  each  party  seemed  to  acqui« 
in  a  sullen  neutrality,  and  leave  the  war  to  be  carried  on  by  ti 
lawyers.  It  v/as  generally  understood  that  the  cause  was  remo 
out  of  the  courts  of  Belona  into  that  of  Themis ;  and  although 
litigants  continued  to  inhabit  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  once 
twice  met  at  the  public  walks  or  public  table,  they  took^  no  notic 
each  other,  farther  than  by  exchanging  on  such  occasions  a  gi 
and  distant  bow. 

In  the  course  of  two  .or  three  days  people  ceased  to  take  inie 
in  a  feud  so  coldly  conducted ;  and  if  they  thought  of  it  at  all,  it 
but  to  wonder  that  both  the  parties  should  persevere  in  residing  n 
the  Spaw,  and  in  chilling,  with  their  unsocial  behaviour,  a  party 
together  for  the  purposes  of  health  and  amusement. 

But  the  brothers,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  however  painful  tJ 
occasional  meetings  might  be,  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  ren 
in  each  other's  neighbourhood — Lord  Etherington  to  condii^t 
design  upon  Miss  Mowbray,  Tyrrel  to  disconcert  his  plan,  if  1 
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and  both  to  await  the  answer  which  should  be  returned  by  tlio 
5  in  London,  who  were  depositaries  of  the  papers  left  by  the 
5arl. 

cyl,  anxious  to  assist  his  friend  as  niuch  as  possible,  made  in  the 
.  time  a  visit  to  old  Touchwood  at  the  Aultoun,  expecting  to 
liim  as  communicative  as  he  had  formerly  been  on  the  subject 
3  quarrel  betwixt  the  brothers,  and  trusting*  to  discover,  by  dint 
Idress,  whence  he  had  derived  his  information  concerning*  the 
s  of  the  noble  house  of  Etherington.  But  the  confidence  which 
d  been  induced  to  expect  on  the  part  of  the  old  traveller  was 
eposed.  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  as  the  Earl  called  him,  had 
yed  his  mind,  or  was  not  in  the  vein  of  communication.  Tiie 
proof  of  his  confidence  worth  mentioning*  was  his  imparting  to 
oung  oflScer  a  valuable  receipt  for  concocting  curry-powder, 
vyl  was  therefore  reduced  to  believe  that  Touchwood,  who  ap- 
jd  all  his  Hfe  to  be  a  great  intermeddler  in  other  people's  mat- 
had  puzzled  out  the  information  which  he  appeared  to  possess  of 
Etherington's  affairs,  through  some  of  those  obscure  sources 
ce  very  important  secrets  do  frequently,  to  the  astonishment 
;onfusion  of  those  whom  they  concern,  escape  to  the  public.  He 
^ht  this  the  more  likely,  as  Touchwood  was  by  no  means  criti- 
nice  in  his  society,  but  was  observed  to  converse  as  readily  with 
iitleman's  gentleman  as  with  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  be- 
id,  and  with  a  lady's  attendant  as  with  the  lady  herself.  He  that 
toop  to  this  sort  of  society,  who  is  fond  of  tattle,  being  at  the 
time  disposed  to  pay  some  consideration  for  gratification  of  his 
sity,  and  not  over-scrupulous  respecting  its  accuracy,  may 
^s  command  a  great  quantity  of  private  anecdote.  Captain 
I  naturally  enough  concluded,  that  this  busy  old  man  became  in 
degree  master  of  other  people's  affairs  by  such  correspondences 
ese ;  and  he  could  himself  bear  witness  to  his  success  in  cross- 
iination,  as  he  had  been  surprised  into  an  avowal  of  the  rencontre 
sen  the  brothers  by  an  insidious  observation  of  the  said  Touch- 
.  He  reported,  therefore,  to  the  Earl,  after  this  interview,  that, 
e  whole,  he  thought  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  much  on  the  sub- 
)f  the  traveller,  who,  though  he  had  become  acquainted,  hj  some 
IS  or  other,  with  some  leading  facts  of  his  remarkable  history, 
possessed  them  in  a  broken,  confused,  and  desultory  manner, 
luch  that  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the  parties  in  the  ex- 
id  lawsuit  were  brothers  or  cousins,  and  appeared  totally  ignor- 
f  the  facts  on  which  it  was  to  be  founded, 
ivas  the  next  day  after  this  eclaircissemefit  on  the  subject  of 
nwood  that  Lord  Etherington  dropped  as  usual  into  the  book- 
's shop,  got  his  papers,  and  skimming  his  eye  over  the  shelf  on 
i  lay,  till,  called  for,  the  postponed  letters,  destined  for  the 
•un,  saw  with  a  beating  heart  the  smart  post-mistress  toss 
gst  them,  w^ith  an  air  of  sovereign  contempt,  a  pretty  large 
?t,  addressed  to  Francis  Tyrrel,  Esq.  &c.  He  withdrew  his 
as  if  conscious  that  even  to  have  looked  on  this  important 
1  might  engender  some  suspicion  of  his  purpose,  or  intimate 
-ep  interest  which  he  took  in  the  contents  of  the  missive  which 
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was  so  slifflitly  treated  by  his  friend  Mrs  Pott.     At  this  moment 
door  of  the  shop  opened,  and  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  eutei 
with  her  eternal  pendante,  the  little  Miss  Dirges. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr  Mowbray  ?-Has  Mr  Mowbray  of  St  Rom 
been  down  this  morning  ?-Do  you  know  anything  of  Mr  Mowbi 
Mrs  Pott?"  were  questions  which  the  lettered  lady  eagerly  hudc 
on  the  back  of  each  other,  scarcely  giving  time  to  the  lady  ot  let 
to  return  a  decided  negative  to  all  and  each  of  them.         ^ 

''  Mr  Mowbray  was  not  about— was  not  coming  there  tins  morn 
—his  servant  had  just  called  for  letters  and  papers,  and  announ 

^^*«^Good  Heaven  !  how  unfortunate ! "  said  Lady  Penelope,  wit 

deep  siffh,  and  sinking  down  on  one  of  the  little  sofas  m  an  attit 

of  shocking  desolation,  which  called  the  instant  attention  of  Mr  I 

and  his  ffood  woman,  the  first  uncorking  a  small  phial  of  salts,  foi 

was  a  pharmacopolist  as  well  as  a  vendor  of  iterature  and  transmi 

of  letters,  and  the  other  hastening  for  a  glass  of  water.    A  str 

temptation  thrilled  from  Lord  Etherington  s  eyes  to  hi^fing^x-^i 

Two  steps  might  have  brought  him  withm  arm  s-length  of  the 

watched  packet,  on  the  contents  of  which,  m  all  probability,  res 

the  hope  and  claims  of  his  rival  in  honour  and  fortune ;  and,  in 

general  confusion,  was  it  impossible  to  possess  himself  of  it  ui 

served^    But  no— no— no— the  attempt  was  too  dreadfully  dan^ 

ous  to  be  risked ;  and,  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  he 

as  if  he  was  incurring  suspicion  by  suffering  Lady  Penelope  to 

off  her  airs  of  affected  distress  and  anxiety,  without  seemmg  to  t 

that  interest  in  them  which  her  rank  at  least  might  be  suppose 

demand.     Stung  with  this  apprehension,  he  hastened  to  exp 

himself  so  anxiously  on  the  subject,  and  to  demonstrate  so  busi^^ 

wish  to  assist  her  ladyship,  that  he  presently  |tood  committed  a  g 

deal  farther  than  he  had  intended.     Lady  Penelope  was  mfia 

obliged  to  his  lordship-indeed  it  was  her  character  m^enera 

to  permit  herself  to  be  overcome  by  circumstances ;  but  somet' 

had  happened,  so  strange,  so  embarrassmg,  so  melancholy,  tnai 

owned  it  had  quite  overcome  her-notwithstanding,  she  had  a 

times  piqued  herself  on  supporting  her  own  distresses,  better 

she  was  able  to  suppress  her  emotions  in  viewing  those  of  other 

«  Could  he  be  of  any  use  ? ''  Lord  Etherington  asked.       bne 

inquired  for  Mr  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's-his  servant  was  at  her  i 

ship's  service,  if  she  chose  to  send  to  command  his  attendance. 

-Oh!  no,  no!"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  ;;i  daresay,  my  dear 

you  will  answer  the  purpose  a  great  deal  better  than  Mr  Mow 

—that  is,  provided  you  are  a  Justice  of  Peace.  _ 

''  A  Justice  of  Peace  ! ''  said  Lord  Etherington,  much  surpr. 

«  I  am  in  the  commission  unquestionably,  but  not  for  any  o( 

"""""'oili,  that  does  not  signify,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  ''andif  yoi 
trust  yourself  with  me  a  little  way  I  will  explam  to  you  l^^^w  yo 
do  one  of  the  most  charitable,  and  kmd,  and  generous  thmg^  n 

^  Lord  Etherington's  delight  in  the  exercise  of  charity,  kind 
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:enerosity,  was  not  so  exuberant  as  to  prevent  his  devising*  some 
!s  for  evading"  Lady  Penelope's  request,  when,  looking*  through 
ash-door,  he  had  a  distant  glance  of  his  servant  Solmes  ap- 
;hing  the  Post-office. 

ave  heard  of  a  sheep-stealer  who  had  rendered  his  dog  so  skilful 
jcomplice  in  his  nefarious  traffic,  that  he  used  to  send  him  out 
mmit  acts  of  felony  by  himself,  and  had  even  contrived  to  im- 
on  the  poor  cur  the  caution  that  he  should  not,  on  such  occa- 
,  seem  even  to  recognise  his  master,  if  they  met  accidentally.^ 
rently,  Lord  Etherington  conducted  himself  upon  a  similar 
iple ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  a  glimpse  of  his  agent  than  he  seemed 
}1  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  stage  free  for  his  machinations, 
ly  servant,"  he  said,  with  as  much  indifference  as  he  could  as- 
,  '*  will  call  for  my  letters— I  must  attend  Lady  Penelope ; "  and, 
itly  proffering  his  services  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  in  what- 
other  quality  she  chose  to  employ  them,  he  hastily  presented  his 
and  scarce  gave  her  ladyship  time  to  recover  from  her  state  of 
lor  to  the  necessary  degree  of  activity,  ere  he  hurried  her  from 
liop;  and,  with  her  thin  hatchet-face  chattering  close  to  his  ear, 
^ellow  and  scarlet  feathers  crossing  his  nose,  her  lean  right 
arable  arm  hooking  his  elbow,  he  braved  the  suppressed  titters 
neers  of  all  the  younger  women  whom  he  met  as  they  traversed 
)arade.  One  glance  of  intelligence,  though  shot  at  a  distance, 
d  betwixt  his  lordship  and  Solmes,  as  the  former  left  the  public 
under  the  guidance  of  Lady  Penelope,  his  limbs  indeed  obeying 
)leasure,  and  his  ears  dinned  with  her  attempts  to  explain  the 
less  in  question,  but  his  mind  totally  indifferent  where  he  was 
?,  or  ignorant  on  what  purpose,  and  exclusively  occupied  with 
acket  in  Mrs  Pott's  heap  of  postponed  letters,  and  its  probable 

length,  an  effort  of  recollection  made  Lord  Etherington  sensible 
his  abstraction  must  seem  strange,  and,  as  his  conscience  told 
even  suspicious,  in  the  eyes  of  his  companion ;  putting  therefore 
lecessary  degree  of  constraint  upon  himself,  he  expressed,  for 
rst  time,  curiosity  to  know  where  their  walk  was  to  terminate, 
anced  that  this  was  precisely  the  question  whicli  he  needed  not 
ve  asked,  if  he  had  paid  but  the  slightest  attention  to  the  very 
)le  communications  of  her  ladyship,  which  had  all  turned  upon 
mbject. 

^ow,  my  dear  lord,"  she  said,  "  I  must  believe  your  lords  of  the 
ion  think  us  poor  simple  women  the  vainest  fools  alive.  I  have 
»ou  how  much  pain  it  costs  me  to  speak  about  my  little  chari- 
ind  yet  you  come  to  make  me  tell  you  the  whole  story  over 
^  But -I  hope,  after  all,  your  lordship  is  not  surprised  at  what 
e  thought  it  my  duty  to  do  in  this  sad  affair — perhaps  I  have 
ed  too  much  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  which  are  apt  to 
i  deceitful." 

the  watch  to  get  at  something  explanatory,  yet  afraid,  by  de- 
ing  it  directly,  to  show  that  the  previous  tide  of  narrative  and 

1  See  Note  F.    Dogs  trained  to  tlieft. 
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pathos  had  been  lost  on  an  inattentive  ear.  Lord  Etherington  coi 
only  say,  that  Lady  Penelope  could  not  err  in  acting*  according 
the  dictates  of  her  own  judg-ment. 

Still  the  compliment  had  not  sauce  enough  for  the  lady's  sat 
palate ;  so^  like  a  true  glutton  of  praise,  she  began  to  help  hers 
with  the  soup-ladle. 

''  Ah!  judgment? — how  is  it  you  men  know  us  so  little,  that  y 
think  we  can  pause  to  weigh  sentiment  in  the  balance  of  judgmei: 
—that  is  expecting  rather  too  much  from  us  poor  victims  of  our  fe 
ings.  So  that  you  must  really  hold  me  excused  if  I  forgot  the  ern 
of  this  guilty  and  unhappy  creature,  when  I  looked  upon  her  wret( 
edness — Not  that  I  would  have  my  little  friend,  Miss  Digges, 
your  lordship,  suppose  that  I  am  capable  of  palliating  the  fault,  wh 
I  pity  the  poor,  miserable  sinner.  Oh,  no — Walpole's  verses  expn 
beautifully  what  one  ought  to  feel  on  such  occasions — 

*  For  never  was  the  gentle  breast 

Insensible  to  human  woes  ;  » 

Feeling,  though  firm,  it  melts  distress 'd 

For  weaknesses  it  never  knows.'  *' 

*'  Most  accursed  of  all  precieuses'"'  thought  his  lordship,  '*  wh 
wilt  thou,  amidst  all  thy  chatter,  utter  one  word  sounding  like  sei 
or  information  ?  " 

But  Lady  Penelope  went  on—'^'  If  you  knew,  my  lord,  how  I  lame 
my  limited  means  on  those  occasions  !  but  I  have  gathered  somethi 
among  the  good  people  at  the  Well.  I  asked  that  seljBsh  wret 
Winterblossom,  to  walk  down  with  me  to  view  her  distress,  and 
heartless  beast  told  me  he  w^as  afraid  of  infection  !  infection  fron 
])uer— puerperal  fever!  I  should  not  perhaps  pronounce  the  wo 
but  science  is  of  no  sex — however,  I  have  always  used  thieves'  vine< 
essence,  and  never  have  gone  farther  than  the  tln-eshold.'* 

Whatever  were  Etherington's  faults,  he  did  not  w^ant  charity, 
far  as  it  consists  in  giving  alms. 

'^  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  taking  out  his  purse,  "  your  ladyship  sho 
not  have  applied  to  me." 

'*  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  we  only  beg  from  our  friends ;  and  Y< 
lordship  is  so  constantly  engaged  with  Lady  Binks,  that  we  m 
rarely  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  what  I  call  my  little  circle." 

Lord  Etherington,  without  farther  answer,  tendered  a  couple^ 
guineas,  and  observed,  that  the  poor  woman  should  have  medi. 
attendance. 

"  Why,  so  I  say,"  answered  Lady  Penelope ;  "  and  I  asked  the  br 
Quackleben,  who,  I  am  sure,  owes  me  some  gratitude,  to  go  and 
her;  but  the  sordid  monster  answered,  'Who was  to  pay  him?'— 
grows  every  day  more  intolerable,  now  that  he  seems  sure  of  niai 
ing  that  fat  blowzy  widow.  He  could  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  tlu 
—  out  of  my  pittance — And  besides,  my  lord,  is  there  not  a  law  t 
the  parish,  or  the  county,  or  the  something  or  other,  shall  p^y 
physicking  the  poor  ?  "  „    •  i  t 

"  We  will  find  means  to  secure  the  Doctor's  attendance,"  said  u 
Etherington  ;  "  and  I  believe  my  best  way  will  be  to  v/alk  back  to 
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[,  and  send  him  to  wait  on  the  patient.     I  ana  afraid  I  can  be  of 
.use  to  a  poor  woman  in  a  childbed  fever." 
r*uerperal,  my  lord,  puerperal,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  in  a  tone  of 
action. 

x\  a  puerperal  fever,  then,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  **  why,  what 
[  do  to  help  her  ?  " 

3h !  my  lord,  you  have  forgotten  that  this  Anne  Heg-gie,  that  I 
you  of,  came  here  with  one  child  in  her  arms — and  another— in 
},  about  to  become  a  mother  again — and  settled  herself  in  this 
rable  hut  I  told  you  of— and- some  people  think  the  minister 
Id  have  sent  her  to  her  own  parish ;  but  he  is  a  strange,  soft- 
ed,  sleepy  sort  of  man,  not  over-active  in  his  parochial  duties, 
ever,  there  she  settled,  and  there  was  something  about  her  quite 
nd  the  style  of  a  common  pauper,  my  lord — not  at  all  the  dis- 
ing  sort  of  person  that  you  give  a  sixpence  to  while  you  look  aii- 
r  way — but  some  one  that  seemed  to  have  seen  better  days — one 
as  Shakespeare  says,  could  a  tale  unfold— though,  indeed,  I  have 
r  thoroughly  learned  her  history — only,  that  to-day,  as  I  called 
low  who  she  was,  and  sent  my  maid  into  her  hut  with  some  trifle, 
worth  mentioning,  I  find  there  is  something  hangs  about  her 
I  concerning  the  Mowbray  family  here  of  St  Ronan's — and  my 
an  says  the  poor  creature  is  dying,  and  is  raving  either  for  Mr 
^bray,  or  for  some  magistrate  to  receive  a  declaration  ;  and  so  I 
given  you  the  trouble  to  come  with  me,  that  we  may  get  out  of 
)oor  creature,  if  possible,  whatever  she  has  got  to  say. — I  hope  it 
3t  murder— I  hope  not — though  young  St  Ronan's  has  been  a 
ige,  wild,  daring,  thoughtless  creature— sgherro  insicpie,  as  the 
an  says.— But  here  is  the  hut,  my  lord— pray,  walk  in." 
le  mention  of  St  Ronan's  family,  and  of  a  secret  relating  to 
1,  banished  the  thoughts  which  Lord  Etherington  began  to  en- 
lin  of  leaving  Lady  Penelope  to  execute  her  works  of  devoted 
ity  without  his  assistance.  It  was  now  with  an  interest  equal  to 
own  that  he  stood  before  a  most  miserable  hut,  where  the  unfor- 
•te  female,  her  distresses  not  greatly  relieved  by  Lady  Penelope's 
iitatious  bounty,  had  resided  both  previous  to  her  confinement, 
since  that  event  liad  taken  place,  with  an  old  woman,  one  of  the 
sli  poor,  whose  miserable  dole  the  minister  had  augmented,  that 
might  have  some  means  of  assisting  the  stranger, 
iid^  Penelope  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  after  a  momentary 
tation,  which  proceeded  from  a  struggle  betwixt  her  fear  of  in- 
on,  and  her  eager  curiosity  to  know  something,  she  could  not 
53  what,  that  might  affect  the  Mowbrays  in  their  honour  or  for- 
s.^  The  latter  soon  prevailed,  and  she  entered,  followed  by  Lord 
?rington.  The  lady,  like  other  comforters  of  the  cabins  of  the 
',  proceeded  to  rebuke  the  grumbling  old  won] an  for  want  of 
\r  and  cleanliness — censured  the  food  which  was  provided  for  the 
^nt,  and  inquired  particularly  after  the  wine  which  she  had  left 
lake  caudle  with.  The  crone  was  not  so  dazzled  with  Lady 
slope's  dignity  or  bounty  as  to  endure  her  reprimand  with  pa- 
'e.  "  They  that  had  their  bread  to  won  wi'  ae  arm,"  she  said,  for 
>ther  hung  powerless  by  her  side,  "  had  mair  to  do  than  to  soop 
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houses ;  if  her  leddyship  wad  let  her  ain  idle  quean  of  a  lass  take 
besom,  she  might  make  the  house  as  clean  as  she  liked ;  and  mad 
wad  be  a'  the  better  of  the  exercise,  and  wad  hae  done,  at  least, 
turn  of  wark  at  the  week's  end."  x    i     -r»      i 

"Do  you  hear  the  old  hag",  my  lord?"  said  Lady  Penelo 
"  Well,  the  poor  are  horrid  ungrateful  wretches.— And  the  wi 
dam6— the  wine?"  ,       .     , 

"  The  wine !— there  was  hardly  half  a  mutchkm,  and  puir,  11 
fushionless  skink  it  was— the  wine  was  drank  out,  ye  may  swea 
we  didna  fling  it  ower  our  shouther— if  ever  we  were  to  get  good 
it  was  by  taking  it  naked,  and  no  wi'  your  sugar  and  your  slaistei 
I  wish,  for  ane,  I  had  ne'er  kend  the  sour  smack  o't.  If  the  bee 
hadna  gien  me  a  drap  of  usquebaugh,  I  might  e'en  hae  died  of  y 

leddyship's  liquor,  for " 

Lord  Etherington  here  interrupted  the  grumbhng  crone,  thrust 
some  silver  into  her  grasp,  and  at  the  same  time  begging  her  tc 
silent.  The  hag  weighed  the  crown-piece  in  her  hand,  and  crav 
to  her  chimney-corner,  muttering  as  she  went,—"  This  is  sometli 
like— this  is  something  like— no  like  running  into  the  house  and 
of  the  house,  and  geeing  orders,  like  mistress  and  mair,  and  the 
puir  shilling  again  Saturday  at  e'en."  ,  .,     , 

So  saying,  she  sat  down  to  her  wheel,  and  seized,  while  she  sf 
her  jet-black  cutty  pipe,  from  which  she  soon  sent  such  cloud 
vile  mundungus  vapour  as  must  have  cleared  the  premises  of  L 
Penelope,  had  she  not  been  strong  in  purpose  to  share  the  expe< 
confession  of  the  invalid.  As  for  Miss  Digges,  she  coughed,  suee 
retched,  and  finally  ran  out  of  the  cottage,  declaring  she  could 
live  in  such  a  smoke,  if  it  were  to  hear  twenty  sick  women  s 
speeches;  and  that,  besides,  she  was  sure  to  know  all  about  it t 
Lady  Penelope,  if  it  was  ever  so  little  worth  telling  over  again. 
Lord  Etherington  was  now  standing  beside  the  miserable  ti 
bed,  in  which  lay  the  poor  patient,  distracted,  in  what  seemed  t 
her  dying  moments,  with  the  peevish  clamour  of  the  elder  mtan 
which  she  could  only  reply  by  low  moans,  turning  her  looks  as  we 
she  could  from  its  ceaseless  whine,  to  the  other  side  of  her  wret« 
couch,  where  lay  the  unlucky  creature  to  which  she  had  last  g 
birth;  its  shivering  limbs  imperfectly  covered  with  a  blanket 
little  features  already  swollen  and  bloated,  and  its  eyes  scarce  o 
apparently  insensible  to  the  evils  pf  a  state  from  which  it  seel 
about  to  be  speedily  released.  ,     .     ^        « 

"  You  are  very  ill,  poor  woman,"  said  Lord  Etherington  ; 
told  you  desire  a  magistrate."  . 

« It  was  Mr  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's— whom  I  desired  to 
—John  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's— the  lady  promised  to  bring 
here  " 

**  i  am  not  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's,"  said  Lord  Etherington ; 
I  am  a  justice  of  peace,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature-J 
moreover,  Mr  Mowbray's  particular  friend,  if  I  can  be  ot  use  it 
in  any  of  these  capacities."  ,    ., 

The  poor  woman  remained  long  silent,  and  when  she  spoKe  u 
doubtfully. 
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my  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  there  ?"  she  said,  straining  her 

led  eyes. 

?r  ladyship  is  present,  and  within  hearing,"  said  Lord  Ether- 


^  case  is  the  worse,"  answered  the  dying  woman,  for  so  she 
d,  "  if  I  must  communicate  such  a  secret  as  mine  to  a  man  of 
I  know  nothing,  and  a  woman  of  whom  I  only  know  that  she 
discretion." 

-I  want  discretion ! "  said  Lady  Penelope ;  but  at  a  signal 
jord  Etherington  she  seemed  to  restrain  herself;  nor  did  the 
Oman,  whose  powers  of  observation  were  greatly  impaired, 
,0  be  aware  of  the  interruption.  She  spoke,  notwithstanding 
tuation,  with  an  intelligible  and  even  emphatic  voice ;  her 
!r  in  a  great  measure  betraying  the  influence  of  the  fever,  and 
Qe.and  language  seeming  much  superior  to  her  most  miserable 
ion. 

tm  not  the  abject  creature  which  1  seem,"  she  said ;  "  at  least, 
not  born  to  be  so.  1  wish  I  were  that  utter  abject !  I  wish  I 
t  wretched  pauper  of  the  lowest  class — a  starving  vagabond — 
less  mother — ignorance  and  insensibility  would  make  me  bear 
I  like  the  outcast  animal  that  dies  patiently  on  the  side  of  tlie 
Dn,  where  it  has  been  lialf-starved  during  its  life.  But  I— but 
'n  and  bred  to  better  things,  have  not  lost  the  memory  o£ 
and  they  make  my  present  condition — my  shame — my  poverty 
infamy — the  sight  of  my  dying  babes — the  sense  that  my  own 
is  coming  fast  on — they  make  these  things  a  foretaste  of 

y  Penelope's  self-conceit  and  affectation  were  broken  down  by 

arful  exordium.    She  sobbed,  shuddered,  and  for  once  perhaps 

life,^  felt  the  real,  not  the  assumed  necessity,  of  putting  her 

erehief  to  her  eyes.     Lord  Etherington  also  was  moved. 

)od  woman,"  he  said,  "  as  far  as  relieving  your  personal  wants 

itigate  your  distress,  I  will  see  that  it  is  fully  performed,  and 

Dur  poor  children  are  attended  to." 

ay  God  bless  you ! "  said  the  poor  woman,  with  a  glance  at  the 

led  forms  beside  her  ;  "  and  may  you,"  she  added,  after  a  mo- 

ry  pause,  "  deserve  the  blessing  of  God,  for  it  is  bestowed  in 

n  those  who  are  unworthy  of  it." 

d  Etherington  felt,  perhaps,  a  twinge  of  conscience ;  for  he 

lomething  hastily,  "  Pray  go  on,  good  woman,  if  you  really 

mything  to  communicate  to  me  as  a  magistrate — it  is  time 

condition  was  somewhat  mended,  and  I  will  cause  you  to  be 

for  directly." 

op  yet  a  moment,"  she  said ;  "  let  me  unload  my  conscience 

I  go  hence,  for  no  earthly  relief  will  long  avail  to  prolong  my 
6^'e.-—I  was  well  born,  the  more  my  present  shame !  well  edu- 
the  greater  my  present  guilt !— I  was  always,  indeed,  poor,  but 
lot  of  the  ills  of  poverty.  I  only  thought  of  it  when  my  vanity 
ded  idle  and  expensive  gratification,  for  real  wants  I  knew 

I  was  companion  of  a  young  lady  of  higher  rank  than  my 
ly  relative,  however,  and  one  of  such  exquisite  kindness  of  dis- 
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position,  that  she  treated  me  as  a  sister,  and  would  have  shared 
uie  all  that  she  had  on  earth — -  I  scarce  think  I  can  go  fai 
with  my  story  !  something  rises  to  my  throat  when  I  recollect  h 
rewarded  her  sisterly  love  !— I  was  elder  than  Clara— I  should 
directed  her  reading,  and  confirmed  her  understandmg;  but  my 
bent  led  me  to  peruse  only  works  which,  though  they  burle 
nature,  are  seductive  to  the  imagination.  We  read  these  f( 
together,  until  we  had  fashioned  out  for  ourselves  a  httle  woi 
romance,  and  prepared  ourselves  for  a  maze  of  adventures,  CI 
imaginations  were  as  pure  as  those  of  angels ;  mine  were— but 
unnecessary  to  tell  them.  The  fiend,  always  watchful,  present 
tempter  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  dangerous." 

She  paused  here,  as  if  she  found  difficulty  in  expressnig  hei 
and  Lord  Etherington,  turning  with  great  appearance  of  nitere 
Lady  Penelope,  began  to  inquire,  "  Whether  it  were  quite  agre^ 
to  her  ladyship  to  remain  any  longer  an  ear-witness  of  this  unf 
iiate's  confession  ?— it  seems  to  be  verging  on  some  things— tl 
that  it  might  be  unpleasant  for  your  ladyship  to  hear. ' 

''  I  was  just  forming  the  same  opinion,  my  lord ;  and,  to  say  t 
was  about  to  propose  to  your  lordship  to  withdraw,  and  leav 
alone  with  the  poor  woman.     My  sex  will  make  her  necessary 
munications  the  more  frank  i]i  your  lordship's  absence." 
''  True,  madam ;  but  then  I  am  called  here  in  my  capacity 
'  magistrate."  ,  ^,  ,  ,     „ 

"  Hush  1"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  ''  she  speaks.' 
"  They  say  every  woman  that  yields  makes  herself  a  slave  t 
seducer ;  but  I  sold  my  liberty  not  to  a  man  but  a  demon ! 
made  me  serve  him  in  his  vile  schemes  against  my  friend  an 
troness— and  oh !  he  found  in  me  an  agent  too  willing,  trora 
envy,  to  destroy  the  virtue  which  I  had  lost  myself  Do  not  list 
me  any  more— Go,  and  leave  me  to  mv  fate;  1  am  the  raostd 
able  wretch  that  ever  lived -detestable  to  myself  worst  of  a 
cause  even  in  my  penitence  there  is  a  secret  whisper  that  teU 
that  were  I  as  1  have  been,  1  would  again  act  overall  the  wicke 
I  have  done,  and  much  worse.  Oh !  for  Heaven's  assistan( 
crush  the  wicked  thought !"  , 

She  closed  her  eyes,  folded  her  emaciated  hands,  and  lieia 
upwards  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  prays  internally ;  present 
hands  separated,  and  fell  gently  down  on  her  miserable  coucl; 
lier  eyes  did  not  open,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  sign  ot  moli 
the  features.  Lady  Penelope  shrieked  faintly,  hid  her  eves 
hurried  back  from  the  bed  ;  while  Lord  Etherington,  his  looks 
ening  with  a  complication  of  feelings,  remained  gazing  on  tn| 
woman,  as  if  eager  to  discern  whether  the  spark  of  hie  waM 
extinct.  Her  grim  old  assistant  hurried  to  the  bedside,  witu 
spirits  in  a  broken  glass.  ,     ..  ^v  t     ^ 

"Have  ye  no  had  pennyworths  for  your  chanty:  siie  s. 
spiteful  scorn.  "Ye  buy  the  very  life  o'  us  wi'  your  shiUin^ 
sixpences,  your  groats  and  your  boddles— ye  hae  gard  tne 
wretch  speak  till  she  swarfs,  and  now  ye  stand  as  if  ye  never 
woman  in  a  dwam  beibre.     Let  me  till  her  wi'  the  dram- 
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3  mickle  drought  ye  ken— Stand  out  o'  my  gate,  my  leddy,  if 
e  that  ye  are  a  ledtty ;  there  is  little  use  of  the  like  of  you  wnen 
is  death  in  the  pot." 

dy  Penelope,  half  affronted,  but  still  more  frightened  by  the 
lers  of  the  old  hag,  now  gladly  embraced  Lord  Etherington's 
ved  offer  to  escort  her  from  the  hut.  He  left  it  not,  however, 
lut  bestowing  an  additional  gratuity  on  the  old  woman,  who  re- 
i  it  with  a  whining  benediction. 

'he  Almighty  guide  your  course  through  the  troubles  of  this 
}d  warld — and  the  muckle  deevil  blaw  wind  in  your  sails,"  she 
1,  in  her  natural  tone,  as  the  guests  vanished  from  her  miser- 
threshhold — "A  wheen  cork-headed,  barmy-brained  gowks! 
wmma,  let  puir  folk  sae  muckle  as  die  in  quiet,  wi'  their  sossinga 
heir  soopings."^ 

'his  poor  creature's  declaration,"  said  Lord  Etherington  to  Lady 
lope,  "seems  to  refer  to  matters  which  the  law  has  nothing  to 
ith,  and  which,  perhaps,  as  they  seem  to  implicate  the  peace  of 
lily  of  respectability,  and  the  character  of  a  young  lady,  we 
t  to  inquire  no  farther  after.'' 

differ  from  your  lordship,"  said  Lad};  Penelope  ;  "  I  differ  ex- 
ely— I  suppose  you  guess  whom  her  discourse  touched  upon  ?  " 
ndeed,   your  ladyship   does   my  acuteness  by  far  too  mucli 
ur." 

)id  she  not  mention  a  Christian  name  ?  "  said  Lady  Penelope ; 
ir  lordship  is  strangely  dull  this  morning?" 
L  Christian  name? — No,  none  that  1  heard — yes,  she  said 
thing  about— a  Catherine,  I  think  it  was." 
Catherine  ? "  answered  the  lady ;  "  No,  my  lord,  it  was  Clara— 
T  a  rare  name  in  this  country,  and  belonging,  I  think,  to  a 
g  lady  of  whom  your  lordship  should  know  something,  unless 
evening  flirtations  with  liady  Binks  have  blotted  entirely  out 
ur  memory  your  morning  visits  to  Shaws-Castle.  You  are  a 
man,  my  lord.  I  would  advise  you  to  include  Mrs  Blower 
g  the  objects  of  your  attention,  and  then  you  will  have  maid, 
and  widow  upon  your  list." 

pen  my  honour  your  ladyship  is  too  severe,"  said  Lord  Ether- 
;  '^  you  surround  yourself  every  evening  with  all  that  is  clever 
iccomplished  among  the  people  here,  and  then  you  ridicule  a 
ecluded  monster,  who  dare  not  approach  your  charmed  circle, 
se  he  seeks  for  some  amusement  elsewhere.    This  is  to  tyran- 
nd  not  to  reign— it  is  Turkish  despotism  !  " 
1 1  my  lord,  I  know  you  well,  my  lord,"  said  Lady  Penelope — 
y  would  your  lordship  be  had  you  not  power  to  render  your- 
ilcome  to  any  circle  which  you  may  please  to  approach." 
lat  is  to  say,"  answered,  the  lord,  *'  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  in- 
on  your  ladyship's  coterie  this  evening  ?  " 
lere  is  no  society  which  Lord  Etherington  can  think  of  fre- 
ng  where  he  will  not  be  a  welcome  guest." 
'Vill  plead  then  at  once  my  pardon  and  privilege  this  evening — 

1  See  Note  G.     Usages  of  Charity. 
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And  now"  (speaking  as  if  he  had  succeeded  in  estahlishing  som 
confident  wfth  her  ladyship),  "what  do  you  really  thmk  of  th 

3'S&oS?4':hZX^^^^^^^ 

E^o&iL^SrShTfeX 
Er&oXetSafoflr.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^klpeVdTpof  rSTis  quite  the  worst  the  very  worst-Y, 

tonr''stm  it  would  he  hard  on  the  poor  girl  if  it  should  g 
'■^'' Oh  "it  will  never  get  ahroad  for  me,"  said  Lady  Pf  el«ff ! ' 

«rprtainlv   mv  Lady  Penelope,"    said  Lord  li.thermgton .     i 

anythinrbeing  wrong  there-would.rum  her  with  the  comp. 

here,  and  with  the  world  at  large.  „       .     ,^    truth 

"Oh!  my  lord,"  answered  ^^ady  Penelope,     as  tor  inew 

-f/l-i^^o^nSlTa^rsIeflS^^^^^^ 
"Bi^  how  came  the  lady  to  make  the  prson  her  faAer-con^^^^^ 
-they  have  no  auricular  confession  in  the  K'f -'*  ™f i^t  it  f 
with  tie  purpose  of  marriage,  I  P'-^f^'^'riJifll    t'^ie  minisce 
place-perhaps  it  really  was  so-did  he,  CargiU-the  mm. 
mean-say  anything  of  such  a  matter  j   ^ 

"  Not  a  word— not  a  word— I  see  where  you  are,  my 
would  put  a  good  face  on't.— 

'  They  call'd  it  marriage,  by  that  srecious  name 
To  veil  the  crime,  aud  sauctify  tlie  shame. 

Queen  Dido  for  that.    How  the  clergyman  came  into  the  sec. 
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•^  l^]^""!^^  is  a  very  close  man.— Bat  I  know  he  will  not  hear 
iss  Mowbray  being'  married  to  any  one,  unquestionably  because 
lows  that,  m  doing;  so,  she  would  introduce  disgrace  into  some 
5t  family— and,  truly,  I  am  much  of  his  mind,  my  lord  " 
perhaps  Mr  ^argill  may  know  the  lady  is  privately  married 
dy,  said  he  Earl;  «I  tlunk  that  is  the  more  natural  inference, 
mg  your  ladyship  s  pardon  for  presuming*  to  differ  in  opinion  " 
iy  Fenelope  seemed  determined  not  to  take  this  view  of  the 

fo  no-no,  I  tell  you,"  she  replied;  "she  cannot  be  married, 
she  were  married,  how  could  the  poor  wretch  say  that  she 
■mned  ?-You   know  there  is  a  difference   betwixt  ruin  and 
age. 

ome  people  are  said  to  have  found  them  synonymous,  Ladv 
ope,    answered  the  Earl.  J       J         >     <*uj 

ou  are  smart  on  me,  my  lord ;  but  still,  in  common  parlance, 
we  say  a  woman  is  rumed,  we  mean  quite  the  contrary  of  her 
married-it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  more  explicit  upon  such 
c,  my  lord. 

defer  to  your  ladysliip's  better  judgment,"  said  Lord  Etheriiiff- 

1  only  entreat  you  to  observe  a  little  caution  on  this  bu?i- 

-1  will  make  the  strictest  inquiries  of  this  woman,  and  acquaint 

nf  i'W^"\'  ""''^  I  hope,  out  of  regard  to  the  respectable 

ini*  iv?°°a!?  ^'  ^■°"'',  la'^y?'»P  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  intimate 
ing  to  Miss  Mowbray's  prejudice." 

jertainly  am  no  person  to  spread  scandal,  my  lord,"  answered 

rn'vfr'°^-ijr®/^-"P'  ""^  *i'®  ^*™e  t™^'  I  must  say,  the 
rays  have  little  claim  on  me  for  forbearance.  I  am  sure  I 
le  hrst  person  to  bring  this  Spaw  into  fashion,  which  has  been 
ierot  such  consequence  tb  their  estate;  and  yet  Mr  Mowbray 
rn„L*^T1f  me  my  lord,  in  every  possible  sort  of  way, 
rtcoura|ed  the  under-bred  people  about  him  to  behave  veiT 
iflJ'rl^.  ®  -J^^  *^^  business  of  building  the  Belvidere,  which 
^Id  not  permit  to  be  done  out  of  the  stock-purse  of  the  com- 
;1  if  ^  w{^  ^'^^°  ^^^  workmen  the  plan  and  tlie  orders— 
nn'oK  wu®  tea-room— and  the  hour  for  beginning  danc- 
nd  about  the  subscription  for  Mr  Reymour's  new  Tale  of 
lanl'"  °^^  ^^  consideration  to  Mr  Mowbray  of 

t  the  poor  young  lady,"  said  Lord  Etherington. 

■h  vl^T!  J°"t'^  ^^^^-  -""'^  P';^""  y°""ff  ^^^y  c^n  ^e  as  saucy 
n  young  lady  I  promise  you.    Tliere  was  a  business  in  which 

m^Ll  ''1°''^}^'  ^T°V*^  Etherington -it  was  about  a  very 
tUnl  iT*  ^^^"^^^  Nobody  minds  dress  less  than  I  do,  my 
n  fL  tl^"!  V  thoughts  turn  upon  very  different  topics-- 
',1  o  ft,n  1  **'  oisrespect  and  unkindness  are  shown ;  and  I 
rtinini  T^""®  «f  both  from  Miss  Clara,  besides  a  good  deal 
1  tmence  from  her  brother  upon  the  same  subject  " 
luhl  <a!?  **"»  **7  remains,"  thouglit  the  fiarl,  as  they  ap- 
ife  hb,«^f  'i  ■  ""f^  *H^'  '"  *°  ^^'^  on  the  fears  of  this  d-d 
f e  blue-stockmg'd  wild-eat.-Your  ladyship,"  he  said  aloud. 
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"is  aware  what  severe  daraag-es  have  heen  awarded  m  kte  cai 
where  something  approaching  to  scandal  has  been  traced  to  lad 
of  consideration— the  privileges  of  the  tea-table  have  been  fou 
insufficient  to  protect  some  fair  critics  against  the  consequences 
too  frank  and  liberal  animadversion  upon  the  characters  ot  tli 
friends.     So  pray,  remember,  that  as  yet  we  know  very  little 

this  subject."  ^  ^        ,    .     .  j  .i.-    -u 

Lady  Penelope  loved  money,  and  feared  the  law ;  and  this  ti 
fortified  by  her  acquaintance  with  Mowbray's  love  of  his  sister,  i 
his  irritable  and  revengeful  disposition,  brought  her  in  a  mom 
much  nearer  the  temper  in  which  Lord  Etherington  wished  to  le 
lier.  She  protested,  that  no  one  could  be  more  tender  than  she 
the  fame  of  the  unfortunate,  even  supposing  their  guilt  was  ti 
proved— promised  caution  on  the  subject  of  the  paupers  decis 
tion,  and  hoped  Lord  Etherington  would  join  her  tea-party  eait 
the  evening,  as  she  wished  to  make  him  acquainted  with  one  or 
of  her  protegis,  whom,  she  was  sure,  his  lordship  would  find  desj 
ing  of  his  advice  and  countenance.  Being  by  this  time  at  the  d 
of  her  own  apartment,  her  ladyship  took  leave  of  the  Earl  wit 
most  gracious  smile. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

On  the  lee-beam  lies  the  land,  boys,  ^ 

See  all  clear  to  reef  each  course  ; 
Let  the  fore-sheet  go,  don't  mind,  boys, 

Though  the  weather  should  be  worse. 

The  Storm. 


"  It  darkens  round  me  like  a  tempest,"  thought  Lord  Etliei 
ton,  as,  with  slow  step,  folded  arms,  and  his  white  hat  slou 
over  his  brows,  he  traversed  the  short  interval  of  space  Dei 
his  own  apartments  and  those  of  the  Lady  Penelope.  In  a 
of  the  old  school,  one  of  Congreve's  men  of  wit  and  pleasui^  ii 
town,  this  would  have  been  a  departure  from  character ;  Du 
present  fine  man  does  not  derogate  from  his  quality,  even  by  ex 
ing  all  the  moody  and  gentleman- like  solemnity  of  Master  bte 
So,  Lord  Etherington  was  at  liberty  to  carry  on  his  retieci 
without  attracting  observation.—"!  have  put  a  stopper  mtc 
mouth  of  that  old  vinegar-cruet  of  quality,  but  the  acidity  o. 
temper  will  soon  dissolve  the  charm— And  v/hat  to  qo? 

As  he  looked  round  him,  he  saw  his  trusty  valet  feolmes, 
touching  his  hat  with  due  respect,  said,  as  he  passed  him, 
lordship's  letters  are  in  your  private  despatch-box.''       .  , 

Simple  as  these  words  were,  and  indifferent  the  tone  i»y{^!^ 
were  spoken,  their  import  made  Lord  Etherington  s  heart  ooii 
if  his  fate  had  depended  on  the  accents.     He  intimated  n o  u 
interest  in  the  communication,  however,  than  to  desire  ^ol^u^ 
below,  in  case  he  should  ring;  and  with  these  words  enitn 
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tment,  and  barred  and  bolted  tbe  door,  even  before  he  looked  on 
able  where  his  despatch- box  was  placed. 

ird  Etherington  had,  as  is  usual,  one  key  to  the  box  which  held 
etters,  his  confidential  servant  being*  intrusted  with  the  other  ; 
at,  under  the  protection  of  a  patent  lock,  his  despatches  escaped 
isk  of  being  tampered  with, — a  precaution  not  altogether  un- 
ssary  on  the  part  of  those  who  frequent  hotels  and  lodging-houses. 
3y  you  leave,  Mr  Bramah,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  applied  the  key, 
ig,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  agitation,  as  he  would  have  done 
that  of  a  third  party.  The  lid  was  raised,  and  displayed  the 
et,  the  appearance  and  superscription  of  which  had  attracted 
bservation  but  a  short  while  since  in  the  post-office.  Then  he 
d  have  given  much  to  be  possessed  of  the  opportunity  which  was 
in  his  power ;  but  many  pause  on  the  brink  of  a  crime,  who 
contemplated  it  at  a  distance  without  scruple.  Lord  Etherin<^- 
first  impulse  had  led  him  to  poke  the  fire ;  and  he  held  in  his 
I  the  letter  which  he  was  more,  than  half  tempted  to  commit, 
out  even  breaking  the  seal,  to  the  fiery  element.  But,  though 
2iently  familiarised  with  guilt,  he  was  not  as  yet  acquainted  with 
its  basest  shapes — he  had  not  yet  acted  with  meanness,  or  at 
I  with  what  the  world  terms  such.  He  had  been  a  duellist,  the 
ners  of  the  age  authorised  it — a  libertine,  the  world  excused 
his  youth  and  condition— a  bold  and  successful  gambler,  for  that 
ity  he  was  admired  and  envied ;  and  a  thousand  other  inaccu- 
;s,  to  which  these  practices  and  habits  lead,  were  easily  slurred 
in  a  man  of  quality,  with  fortune  and  spirit  to  support  his  rank, 
his  present  meditated  act  was  of  a  different  kind.  Tell  it  not  in 
i  Street,  whisper  it  not  on  St  James's  pavement ! — it  amounted 
1  act  of  petty  larceny,  for  which  the  code  of  honour  would  admit 
)  composition. 

)rd  Etherington,  under  the  influence  of  these  recollections,  stood 
bfew  minutes  suspended — But  the  devil  always  finds  logic  to  con- 
e  his  follow^ers.  He  recollected  the  wrong  done  to  his  mother, 
to  himself,  her  offspring,  to  whom  his  father  had,  in  the  face  of 
?7hole  world,  imparted  the  hereditary  rights,  of  which  he  was 
,  by  a  posthumous  deed,  endeavouring  to  deprive  the  memory  of 
3ne  and  the  expectations  of  the  other.  Surely,  the  right  being 
>wn,  he  had  a  full  title,  by  the  most  effectual  means,  whatever 
means  might  be,  to  repel  all  attacks  on  that  right,  and  even 
roy,  if  necessary,  the  documents  by  which  his  enemies  were  pro- 
ting  their  unjust  plans  against  his  honour  and  interest. 
3is  reasoning  prevailed,  and  Lord  Etherington  again  held  the 
'ted  packet  above  the  flames ;  when  it  occurred  to  him  that,  his 
lution  being  taken,  he  ought  to  carry  it  into  execution  as  effec- 
y  as  possible ;  and  to  do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  know  that  the 
et  actually  contained  the  papers  which  he  was  desirous  to  de- 

ever  did  a  doubt  arise  in  juster  time ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  seal 
t,  and  the  envelope  rustled  under  his  fingers,  than  he  perceived,  to 
itter  consternation,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  only  the  copies  of 
leeds  for  which  Francis  Tyrrel  had  written,  the  originals  of  which, 
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he  had  too  sanguinely  concluded,  would  be  forwarded  according 
his  requisition.  A  letter  from  a  partner  of  the  house  with  which  tli< 
were  deposited  stated,  that  they  had  not  felt  themselves  at  libert 
in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  their  firm,  to  whom  these  papers  hi 
been  committed,  to  part  with  them  even  to  Mr  Tyrrel,  though  th 
had  proceed  so  far  as  to  open  the  parcel,  and  now  transmitted 
him  formal  copies  of  the  papers  contained  in  it,  which,  they  pe 
sumed,  would  serve  Mr  Tyrrel's  purpose  for  consulting"  counsel 
the  like.  They  themselves,  in  a  case  of  so  much  delicacy,  and  in  tl 
absence  of  their  principal  partner,  were  determined  to  retain  tl 
originals,  unless  called  to  produce  them  in  a  court  of  justice. 

With  a  solemn  imprecation  on  the  formality  and  absurdity  of  tl 
writer.  Lord  Etherington  let  the  letter  of  advice  drop  from  his  hai 
into  the  fire,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  passed  his  hai 
across  his  eyes,  as  if  their  very  power  of  sight  had  been  blighted  1 
what  he  had  read.  His  title,  and  his  paternal  fortune,  which  ] 
thought  but  an  instant  before  might  be  rendered  unchallengeable  1 
a  single  movement  of  his  hand,  seemed  now  on  the  verge  of  beii 
lost  for  ever.  His  rapid  recollection  failed  not  to  remind  him 
what  was  less  known  to  the  world,  that  his  early  and  profuse  expe 
diture  had  greatly  dilapidated  his  maternal  fortune ;  and  that  tl 
estate  of  Nettlewood,  which  five  minutes  ago  he  only  coveted  as 
wealthy  man  desires  increase  of  his  store,  must  now  be  acquired, 
he  would  avoid  being  a  poor  and  embarrassed  spendthrift.  To  ir 
pede  his  possessing  himself  of  this  property,  fate  had  restored  to  tl 
scene  the  penitent  of  the  morning,  who,  as  he  had  too  much  reas( 
to  believe,  was  returned  to  this  neighbourhood,  to  do  justice  to  Cla 
Mowbray,  and  who  was  not  unlikely  to  put  the  whole  story  of  t 
marriage  on  its  right  footing.  She,  however,  might  be  got  rid  o 
and  it  might  still  be  possible  to  hurry  Miss  Mowbray,  by  working" 
her  fears,  or  through  the  agency  of  her  brother,  into  a  union  wi 
him  while  he  still  preserved  the  title  of  Lord  Etherington.  Th 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  secure,  if  efi'ort  or  if  intrigue  could  carry  ti 
point ;  nor  was  it  the  least  consideration  that,  should  he  succeea,  1 
would  obtain  over  Tyrrel,  his  successful  rival,  such  a  triumph 
would  be  sufficient  to  imbitter  the  tranquillit^r  of  his  whole  life. 

In  a  few  minutes  his  rapid  and  contriving  invention  had  formed 
plan  for  securing  the  sole  advantage  which  seemed  to  remain  op< 
for  him  ;  and  conscious  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  he  entered  ir 
mediately  upon  the  execution. 

The  bell  summoned  Solmes  to  his  lordship's  apartment,  when  t 
Earl,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  hoped  to  dupe  his  experienced  valet 
such  an  assertion,  said,  "  You  have  brought  me  a  packet  designed  f 
some  man  at  the  Aultoun— let  it  be  sent  to  him— Stay,  I  will  re-seal 
firsti" 

He  accordingly  re-sealed  the  packet,  containing  all  the  writing 
excepting  the  letter  of  advice  (which  he  had  burnt),  and  gave  it 
the  valet,  with  the  caution,  "  I  wish  you  would  not  make  such  blunde 
in  future. 

*'  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon — I  will  take  better  care  agani 
thought  it  was  addressed  to  your  lordship." 
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3  answered  Solmes,  too  knowing*  to  give  the  least  look  of  intel- 
nce,  far  less  to  remind  the  Earl  that  his  own  directions  had 
ksioned  the  mistake  of  which  he  complained. 
Solmes/'  continued  the  Earl,  **  you  need  not  mention  your  blunder 
he  post-office  ;  it  would  only  occasion  tattle  in  this  idle  place — 
be  sure  that  the  gentleman  has  his  letter. — And,  Solmes,  I  see 
Mowbray  walk  across — ask  him  to  dine  with  me  to-day  at  five, 
ve  a  headache,  and  cannot  face  the  clamour  of  the  savages  who 
.  at  the  public  table — And—let  me  see— make  my  compliments 
jady  Penelope  Penfeather — I  will  certainly  have  the  honour  of 
;ing  on  her  ladyship  this  evening  to  tea,  agreeably  to  her  verj 
}ing  invitation  received — write  her  a  proper  card,  and  word  it 
[•  own  way.  Bespeak  dinner  for  two,  and  see  you  have  some  of 
,  batch  of  Burgundy."  The  servant  was  retiring,  when  his 
ter  added,  "  Stay  a  moment— I  have  a  more  important  business 
1 1  have  yet  mentioned. — Solmes,  you  have  managed  devilish  ill 
it  the  woman  Irwin !  '^ 
I,  my  lord  ?  "  answered  Solmes. 

Yes,  you  sir, — did  you  not  tell  me  she  had  gone  to  the  West 
ies  with  a  friend  of  yours,  and  did  not  I  give  them  a  couple  of 
dred  pounds  for  passage-money  ?  " 
Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  valet. 

Ay,  but  now  it  proves  no,  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Etherington  ;  "  for 
has  found  her  way  back  to  this  country  in  miserable  plight — half- 
ved,  and  no  doubt  willing  to  do  or  say  anything  for  a  livelihood 
[ow  has  this  happened  ?  " 

Biddulph  must  have  taken  her  cash,  and  turned  her  loose,  my 
I,"  answered  Solmes,  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  the  most  com- 
1  place  transaction  in  the  world  ;  ''  but  I  know  the  woman's  nature 
veil,  and  am  so  much  master  of  her  history,  that  I  can  carry  her 
the  country  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  place  her  w^here  she  will 
er  think  of  returning,  provided  your  lordship  can  spare  me  so 

About  it  directly — but  I  can  tell  you,  that  you  will  find  the  woman 
I  very  penitential  humour,  and  very  ill  in  health  to  boot." 
I  am  sure  of  my  game,"  answered  Solmes  ;  "  with  submission  to 
r  lordship,  I  think  if  death  and  her  good  angel  had  hold  of  one  of 
t  woman's  arms,  the  devil  and  I  could  make  a  shift  to  lead  her 
ly  by  the  other." 

Away  and  about  it,  then,"  said  Etherington.  "  But,  hark  ye, 
mes,  be  kind  to  her,  and  see  all  her  wants  relieved.— I  have  done 
mischief  enough — though  nature  and  the  devil  had  done  half  the 
k  to  my  hand." 

olmes  at  length  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  execute  his  various 
missions,  with  an  assurance  that  his  services  would  not  be  wanted 
the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

Soh !  "^  said  the  Earl,  as  his  agent  withdrew,  *'  there  is  a  spring 
in  motion  w^hich,  well  oiled,  will  move  the  whole  machine — And 
',  in  lucky  time,  comes  Harry  Jekyl — I  hear  his  wiiistle  on  the 
's.— -There  is  a  silly  lightness  of  heart  about  that  fellow  which  I 
^  while  I  despise  it ;  but  he  is  welcome  now,  for  I  want  him." 
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Jekyl  entered  accordin^^ly,  and  broke  out  with,  *•  I  am  glad  to  se 
one  of  your  fellows  laying*  a  cloth  for  two  in  your  parlour,  Etherin^ 
ton — I  was  afraid  you  were  going  down  among  these  confounde 
bores  again  to-day." 

**  You  are  not  to  be  one  of  the  two,  Hal,"  answered  Lord  Etheringtoi 

**  No?— then  I  may  be  a  third,  I  hope,  if  not  second  ? " 

"Neither  first,  second,  or  third,  Captain. — The  truth  is,  Iwai 
a  tSte-a-tSte  with  Mr  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's,"  replied  the  Ear] 
"  and  besides.  I  have  to  beg  the  very  particular  favour  of  you  to  g 
again  to  that  fellow  Martigny.  It  is  time  that  he  should  produce  h 
papers,  if  he  has  any— of  which,  for  one,  I  do  not  believe  a  won 
He  has  had  ample  time  to  hear  from  London ;  and  I  think  I  have  d( 
layed  long  enough  in  an  important  matter  upon  his  bare  assertion. 

"  I  cannot  blame  your  impatience,"  said  Jekyl,  "  and  I  will  go  o 
your  errand  instantly.  As  you  waited  on  my  advice  I  am  bound  t 
find  an  end  to  your  suspense.  At  the  same  time,  if  the^  man  is  ii( 
possessed  of  such  papers  as  he  spoke  of,  I  must  own  he  is  happy  in 
command  of  consummate  assurance,  which  might  set  up  the  wliol 
roll  of  attorneys/' 

''  You  will  be  soon  able  to  judge  of  that,"  said  Lord  Etherington 
'^*  and  now,  off  with  you — Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  anxiously?" 

"  I  cannot  tell — I  have  strange  forebodings  about  this  tSte-a-tSte  wit 
Mowbray.  You  should  spare  him,  Etherington, — he  is  not  yew 
match—wants  both  judgment  and  temper." 

"  Tell  him  so,  Jekyl,"  answei-ed  the  Earl,  "  and  his  proud  Scotc 
stomach  will  be  up  in  an  instant,  and  he  will  pay  you  with  a  shot  f( 
your  pains.— Why,  he  thinks  himself  cock  of  the  walk,  this  struttin 
bantam,  notwithanding  the  lesson  I  gave  him  before— And  what  c 
you  think  ?— he  has  the  impudence  to  talk  about  my  attentions 
Lady  Binks  as  inconsistent  w^ith  the  prosecution  of  my  suit  to  i 
sister !  Yes,  Hal — this  awkward  Scotch  laird,  that  has  scarce  ta 
enough  to  make  love  to  a  ewe- milker,  or  at  best  to  some  daggl 
tailed  soubrette,  has  the  assurance  to  start  himself  as  my  rival ! '' 

"  Then,  good-night  to  St  Ronan's  !— this  will  be  a  fatal  dinner 
him — Etherington,  I  know  hj  that  laugh  you  are  bent  on  mischief 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  him  a  hint. " 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  answered  the  Earl ;  "  it  would  all  turn  to  n 
account." 

"  Do  you  defy  me  ?— Well,  if  I  meet  him,  I  will  put  him  on  1 
guard." 

The  friends  parted ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  Jekyl  encounter" 
Mowbray  on  one  of  the  public  walks. 

"You  dine  with  Etherington  to-day?'*  said  the  Captain— "Fi 
give  me,  Mr  Mowbray,  if  I  say  one  single  word — Beware." 

"  Of  what  should  I  beware,  Captain  Jekyl,"  answered  Mowbr? 
"  when  I  dine  with  a  friend  of  your  own,  and  a  man  of  honour?" 

"  Certainly  Lord  Etherington  is  both,  Mr  Mowbray ;  but  he  Iot 
play,  and  is  too  hard  for  most  people." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  hint,  Captain  Jekyl — I  am  a  raw  Scottis 
man,  it  is  true ;  but  yet  I  know  a  thing  or  two.  Fair  play  is  alwa 
presumed  amongst  gentlemen ;  and  that  taken  for  granted,  I  ui^ 
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iiity  to  think  I  need  no  one's  caution  on  the  subject,  not  even 
in  JekyFs,  thoug-h  his  experience  must  needs  be  so  much.supe- 
3  mine." 

that  case,  sir,"  said  Jekyl,  bowing*  coldly,  "  I  have  no  more  to 
odlhope  there  is  no  harm  done.— Conceited  coxcomb!"  he 
,  mentally,  as  th^  parted,  "  how  truly  did  Ethering-ton  judg-e 
1,  and  what  an  a^  was  I  to  intermeddle !— I  hope  Etherin^ton 
Tip  him  of  every  feather." 

pursued  his  walk  in  quest  of  Tyrrel,  and  Mowbray  proceeded 
apartments  of  the  Earl,  in  a  temper  of  mind  well  suited  to  the 
3es  of  the  latter,  who  judg'ed  of  his  disposition  accurately  when 
rmitted  Jekyl  to  g-ive  his  well-meant  warning-.  To  be  sup- 
by  a  man  of  acknowledg-ed  fashion,  so  decidedly  inferior  to  his 
3nist— to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  compassion,  and  made 
ibject  of  a  good-boy  warning-,  was  gall  and  bitterness  to  his 
spmt,  which,  the  more  that  he  felt  a  conscious  inferiority  in 
ts  which  they  all  cultivated,  struggled  the  more  to  preserve 
3ting  of  at  least  apparent  equality. 

36  the  first  memorable  party  at  piquet,  Mowbray  had  never 
led  his  luck  with  Lord  Etherington,  except  for  trifling  stakes ; 
3  conceit  led  hira  to  suppose  that  he  now  fully  understood  his 
-nd,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  those  who  have  habituated  them- 
to  gambhng,  he  had,  every  now  and  then,  felt  a  yearning  to 
;  his  revenge.  He  wished  also  to  be  out  of  Lord  Etherington's 
eelmg  galled  under  a  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation,  which  hin- 
his  speaking  his  mind  to  him  fully  upon  the  subject  of  his 
oil  with  Lady  Bmks,  which  he  justly  considered  as  an  insult  to 
Qily,  considering  the  footing  on  which  the  Earl  seemed  desirous 
id  with  Clara  Mowbray.  From  these  obligations  a  favourable 
ig  might  free  him,  and  Mowbray  was,  in  fact,  indulging  in  a 
gj-dream  to  this  purpose,  when  Jekyl  interrupted  him.  His 
ely  warning  only  excited  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  deter- 
on  to  show  the  adviser  how  little  he  was  qualified  to  judge  of 
ents ;  and  in  this  humour,  his  ruin,  which  was  the  consequence 
tatternoon,  was  far  from  even  seeming  to  be  the  premeditated, 
n  the  voluntary  work  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 
the  contrary,  the  victim  himself  was  the  first  to  propose  play 
)  play-double  stakes;  while  Lord  Etherington,  on  the  other 
Hten  proposed  to  diminish  their  game,  or  to  break  off  entirely ; 
^^l/lways  with  an  affectation  of  superiority,  which  only  sti- 
|d  Mowbray  to  farther  and  more  desperate  risks ;  and,  at  last, 
viowbray  became  his  debtor  to  an  overwhelming  amount  (his 
stances  considered),  the  Earl  threw  down  the  cards,  and  de- 
iie  should  be  too  late  for  Lady  Penelope's  tea-party,  to  which 
positively  engaged. 

11  you  not  give  me  my  revenge?"  said  Mowbray,  taking  up 
ds,  and  shuffling  them  with  fierce  anxiety, 
t  now  Mowbray ;  we  have  played  too  long  already— you  have 
»  much— more  than  perhaps  is  convenient  for  you  to  pay." 
Dray  gnashed  his  teeth,  in  spite  of  his  resolution  to  maintain 
^nor,  at  least,  of  firmness. 
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"  You  can  take  your  time,  you  know,'^  said  the  Earl ;  "  a  not< 
hand  will  suit  me  as  well  as  the  money."        .„         ,  ,      , 

"  No,  by  G— ! "  answered  Mowbray,  "  I  will  not  be  so  taken  i 
second  time— 1  had  better  have  sold  myself  to  the  devil  than  to  } 
lordship— I  have  never  been  my  own  man  since."  ^.   .    ^ 

"  These  are  not  very  kind  expressions,  Mowbray,  said  the  Ej 
<*  you  would  play,  and  they  that  will  play  must  expect  sometime 

lose '' 

"  And  they  who  win  will  expect  to  be  paid,"  said  Mowbray,  br( 
inff  in.  "  I  know  that  as  well  as  you,  ray  lord,  and  you  shall  be  ] 
—I  will  pay  you— 1  will  pay  you,  by  G— !  Do  you  make  any  dc 
that  I  will  pay  you,  my  lord?"  .  . 

"You  look  as  if  you  thought  of  paying-  me  in  sharp  coin, 
Lord  Etherington ;  "  and  I  think  that  would  scarce  be  consis 
with  the  terms  we  stand  upon  towards  each  other."     . 

"  By  my  soul,"  said  Mowbray,  "  I  cannot  tell  what  these  te 
are ;  and  to  be  at  my  wit's  end  at  once,  I  should  be  glad  to  ki 
You  set  out  upon  paving  addresses  to  my  sister,  and  with  your  v 
and  opportunities  at  Shaws-Castle,  I  cannot  find  the  matter  mi 
the  least  progress— it  keeps  moving  without  advancing,  like  a  eh 
rocking-horse.  Perhaps  you  think  that  you  have  curbed  me  u 
tightly  that  I  dare  not  stir  in  the  matter ;  but  you  will  find  it  ot 
wise— Your  lordship  may  keep  a  haram  if  you  will,  but  my  s; 

shall  not  enter  it."  .    .  „     •  j  -c^.i,    • 

''You  are  angry,  and  therefore  you  are  unjust,  said  Etnenng 
"  you  know  well  enough  it  is  your  sister's  fault  that  there  is  an 
lay.  I  am  most  willing— most  desirous  to  call  her  Lady  Etherin 
—nothing  but  her  unlucky  prejudices  against  me  have  retard 
union  which  I  have  so  many  reasons  for  desiring." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mowbray,  "  that  shall  be  my  business.    I  kno 
reason  she  can  pretend  to  decline  a  marriage  so  honourable  tc 
house,  and  which  is  approved  of  by  me,  that  house's  head, 
matter  shall  be  arranged  in  twenty-four  hours.  "^  ,  r^.t.    • 

"  It  will  do  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure,"  said  Lord  Ltherin^ 
"you  shall  soon  see  how  sincerely  I  desire  your  alliance ;  and  i 
the  trifle  you  have  lost "  ^   ,  .      ,    ^  -x  i,  n  v.^ 

"  It  is  no  trifle  to  me,  my  lord— it  is  my  rum— but  it  shall  De 
—and  let  me  tell  your  lordship,  you  may  thank  your  good  luck 
more  than  your  good  play."  „     ., 

"  We  will  say  no  more  of  it  at  present,  if  you  please,  sam 
Etherington,  "  to-morrow  is  a  new  day  ;  and  if  you  will  take  n 
vice,  you  will  not  be  too  harsh  with  your  sister.  A  little  hrrar 
seldom  amiss  with  young  women,  but  severity — — "  . 

"  I  will  pray  your  lordship  to  spare  me  your  advice  on  tins  su 
However  valuable  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  I  can,  I  take  it, 
to  my  own  sister  in  ray  own  wav."  ,  ,,     ,        „       ^^rc 

"  Since  you  are  so  caustically  disposed,  Mowbray,  ^  answere 
Earl,  "I  presume  you  will  not  honour  her  ladyship's ^tea-taD 
niffht,  though  I  believe  it  will  be  the  last  of  the  season  ." 

"  And  why  should  you  think  so,  ray  lord  ? "  answered  Mo^ 
whose  losses  had  rendered  him  testy  and  contradictory  upon 
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it  that  was  started.  "  Why  should  not  I  pay  my  respects  to 
Penelope,  or  any  other  tabby  of  quality  ?  I  have  no  title  in- 

but  I  suppose  that  my  family "  ' 

ititles  you  to  become  a  canon  of  Strasburg-h,  doubtless— But 
)  not  seem  in  a  very  Christian  mood  for  taking  orders.     All  I 

to  say  was,  that  you  and  Lady  Pen  were  not  used  to  be  on 
,  g-ood  footmg"." 

ell,  she  sent  me  a  card  for  her  blow-out,"  said  Mowbray;  "and 
n  resolved  to  go.  When  I  have  been  there  half  an  hour  I  will 
p  to  Shaws-Castle,  and  you  shall  hear  of  my  speed  in  wooins* 
11  to-morrow  morning". "  ^ 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

A  TEA-PARTY. 

Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round  ; 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
Thus  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

Cowper's  Task. 

1  approach  of  the  cold  and  rainy  season  had  now  so  far  thinned 
mpany  at  the  Well,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  de- 
►f  crowd  upon  her  tea  nights,  Lady  Penelope  was  oblig-ed  to 
f  some  coaxing  towards  those  whom  she  had  considered  as 
under  par  m  society.  Even  the  Doctor  and  Mrs  Blower  were 
^sly  smiled  upon— for  their  marriage  was  now  an  arranged 

and  the  event  was  of  a  nature  likely  to  spread  the  reputation 
fepaw  among  wealthy  widows,  and  medical  gentlemen  of  more 
lian  practice.  So  in  they  came,  the  Doctor  smirking-,  gallant- 
id  performnig  all  the  bustling  parade  of  settled  and  arranged 
iiip,  with  much  of  that  grace  wherewith  a  turkey-cock  goes 
[li  the  same  ceremony.  Old  Touchwood  had  also  attended  her 
»p  3  summons,  chiefly,  it  may  be  supposed,  from  his  restless 

disposition,  which  seldom  sufl'ered  him  to  remain  absent  even 
liose  places  of  resort  of  which  he  usually  professed  his  detesta- 
,  mere  was,  besides,  Mr  Winterblossom,  who,  in  his  usual  spirit 
t  epicurism  and  quiet  self-indulgence,  was,  under  the  fire  of  a 
or  comphments  to  Lady  Penelope,  scheming-  to  secure  for 

an  early  cup  of  tea.    There  was  Lady  Binks  also,  with  the 

degree  of  sullenness  in  her  beautiful  face,  angry  at  her  hus- 
3  usual,  and  not  disposed  to  be  pleased  witli  Lord  Etherington 
ng  absent,  when  she  desired  to  excite  Sir  Bingo's  iealousv. 
le  had  discovered  to  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  tormentiiig- 
•onet,  and  she  rejoiced  in  it  with  the  savage  glee  of  a  hackney 
^an  who  has  found  a  raw,  where  he  can  make  his  poor  jade 

^  M^^  \^  J*^^*  ?/  *^®  company  were  also  in  attendance  as 
I  Mac  lurk  himself  was  present,  notwithstanding-  that  he 
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thought  it  an  egregious  waste  of  hot  water,  to  bestow  it  upon  cc 
pounding  any  mixture,  saving  punch.  He  had  of  late  associa 
himself  a  good  deal  with  the  traveller ;  not  that  they  by  any  mei 
resembled  each  other  in  temper  or  opinions,  but  rather  because  th 
was  that  degree  of  difference  betwixt  them  which  furnished  perpet 
subject  for  dispute  and  discussion.  They  were  not  long,  on 
present  occasion,  ere  they  lighted  on  a  fertile  source  of  controvert 

"  Never  tell  me  of  your  points  of  honour,"  said  Touchwood,  raisi 
his  voice  altogether  above  the  general  tone  of  polite  conversatioi 
"  all  humbug,  Captain  MacTurk— mere  hair-traps  to  springe  wo^ 
cocks— men  of  sense  break  through  them." 

*'  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  myself  is  surprii 
to  hear  you — for,  look  you,  sir,  every  man's  honour  is  the  breatb 
his  nostrils— Cot  tamn ! " 

"  Then,  let  men  breathe  through  their  mouths  and  be  d— d," 
turned  the  controversialist.  "  I  tell  you,  sir,  that,  besides  its  bei 
forbidden,  both  by  law  and  gospel,  it's  an  idiotical  and  totally  absi 
practice  that  of  duelling.  An  honest  savage  has  more  sense  tl 
to  practise  it — he  takes  his  bow  or  his  gun,  as  the  thing  may  be,  a 
shoots  his  enemy  from  behind  a  bush.  And  a  very  good  way ;  for } 
see  there  can,  in  that  case,  be  only  one  man's  death  between  then 

"  Saul  of  my  body,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "gin  ye  promulgate 
doctrines  among  the  good  company,  it's  my  belief  you  will  bri 
somebody  to  the  gallows." 

"  Thank  ye,  Captain,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  stir  up  no  quarrel 
I  leave  war  to  them  that  live  by  it.  I  only  say  that,  except  our  ( 
stupid  ancestors  in  the  north-west  here,  I  know  no  country  so  s 
as  to  harbour  this  custom  of  duelling.  It  is  unknown  in  Afri 
among  the  negroes — in  America." 

"  Don't  tell  me  that,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  a  Yankee  will  fi; 
with  muskets  and  buckshot,  rather  than  sit  still  with  an  affrt 
I  should  know  Jonathan,  I  think." 

"  Altogether  unknown  among  the  thousand  tribes  of  India." 

"  I'll  be  tamned,  then  ! "  said  Captain  MacTurk.  ''  Was  I  not 
Tippoo's  prison  at  Bangalore  ?  and,  when  the  joyful  day  of  our  lib( 
tion  came,  did  we  not  solemnise  it  with  fourteen  little  affairs,  whei 
we  had  been  laying  the  foundation  in  our  house  of  captivity,  as  K 
Writ  has  it,  and  never  went  farther  to  settle  them  than  the  glaci 
the  fort  ?  By  my  soul,  you  would  have  thought  there  was  a  sn 
skirmish,  the  firing  was  so  close ;  and  did  not  I,  Captain  MacTi 
light  three  of  them  myself,  without  moving  my  foot  from  the  pla- 
set  it  on  ? " 

''  And  pray,  sir,  what  might  be  the  result  of  this  Christian  ffl 
of  giving  thanks  for  your  deliverance  ? "  demanded  Mr  Touchwo 

"  A  small  list  of  casualties,  after  all,"  said  the  Captain ;  ' 
killed  on  the  spot,  one  died  of  his  wounds— two  wounded  seve 
—three  ditto  slightly,  and  little  Duncan  Macphail  reported  miss 
We  were  out  of  practice  after  such  long  confinement.  So  you 
how  we  manage  matters  in  India,  my  dear  friend." 

"  You  are  to  understand,"  replied  Touchwood,  "  that  1  spoke 
of  the  heathen  natives,  who,  heathen  as  they  are,  live  in  the  lig' 
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own  moral  reason,  and  among-  whom  ye  shall  therefore  see 
.Y  examples  of  practical  morality  than  amoni>'  such  as  yourselves ; 
though  calling"  yourselves  Christians,  have  no  more  knowledge 
e  true  acceptation  and  meaning  of  your  religion,  than  if  you  had 
^our  Christianity  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  they  say  of  you, 
'orgot  to  take  it  up  when  you  come  back  again." 
^y^  Cot !  and  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  elevating  at 
his  voice  and  his  nostrils,  and  snuffing  the  air  with  a  truculent 
ndignant  visage,  ^*  that  I  will  not  permit  you  or  any  man  to 
V  any  such  scandal  on  my  character.  I  thank  Cot  I  can  bring 
witness  that  I  am  as  good  a  Christian  as  another,  for  a  poor 
sr,  as  the  best  of  us  are ;  and  I  am  ready  to  justify  my  religion 
my  sword — Cot  tamn  .'—Compare  my  own  self  with  a  parcel 
ick  heathen  bodies  and  natives,  that  were  never  in  the  inner  side 
drk  whilst  they  lived,  but  go  about  worshipping  stocks  and  stones, 
twinging  themselves  upon  bamboos,  like  peasts,  as  they  are ! " 
L  indignant  growling  in  his  throat,  which  sounded  like  the  ac- 
icence  of  his  inward  man  in  the  indignant  proposition  which  his 
•nal  organs  thus  expressed,  concluded  this  haughty  speech, 
hj  however,  made  not  the  least  impression  on  Touchwood,  wdio 
I  as  litlile  for  angry  tones  and  looks  as  he  did  for  fine  speeches, 
lat  it  is  likely  a  quarrel  between  the  Christian  preceptor  and 
eacemaker  might  have  occurred  for  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
,  had  not  the  attention  of  both,  but  particularly  that  of  Touch- 
,  been  diverted  from  the  topic  of  debate  by  the  entrance  of  Lord 
rmgton  and  Mowbray. 

16  former  was,  as  usual,  all  grace,  smiles,  and  gentleness.  Yet, 
•ary  to  his  wonted  custom,  which  usually  was,  after  a  few  general 
►liments,  to  attach  himself  particularly  to  Lady  Binks,  the  Earl, 
ie  present  occasion,  avoided  the  side  of  the  room  on  which  that 
tiful  but  sullen  idol  held  her  station,  and  attached  himself  exclu- 
f  to  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  enduring,  without  flinching,  the 
ge  variety  of  conceited  bavardage,  which  that  lady's  natural 
1  and  acquired  information  enabled  her  to  pour  forth  with  unpar- 
5d  profusion. 

I  honest  heathen,  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes,  if  I  mistake  not, 
med  once  upon  a  ni<^ht,  that  the  figure  of  Proserpina,  whom  he 
iong  worshipped,  visited  his  slumbers  with  an  angry  and  vindic- 
countenance,  and  menaced  him  with  vengeance,  in  resentment 
is  having  neglected  her  altars,  with  the  usual  fickleness  of  a 
theist,  for  those  of  some  more  fashionable  divinity.  Not  that 
ess  of  the  infernal  regions  herself  could  assume  a  more  haughty 
lore  displeased  countenance  than  that  with  which  Lady  Binks 
3d  from  time  to  time  upon  Lord  Etherington,  as  if  to  warn  him 
e  consequence  of  this  departure  from  the  allegiance  which  the 
g  Earl  had  hitherto  manifested  towards  her,  and  which  seemed 
she  knew  not  why,  unless  it  were  for  the  puriiose  of  public 
fc,  to  be  transferred  to  her  rival.  Perilous  as  her  eye-glances 
S  and  much  as  they  menaced,  Lord  Etherington  felt  at  this 
lent  the  importance  of  soothing  Lady  Penelope  to  silence  on  the 
-ct  of  the  invalid's  confession  of  that  morning,  to  be  more  press- 
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ing  than  that  of  appeasing  the  indignation  of  Lady  Binks.  1 
former  was  a  case  of  the  most  urgent  necessity — the  latter,  if  he  \ 
at  all  anxious  on  the  subject,  might,  he  perhaps  thought,  be  trusi 
to  time.  Had  the  ladies  continued  on  a  tolerable  footing  togetl 
he  might  have  endeavoured  to  conciliate  both.  But  the  bitterness 
their  long-suppressed  feud  had  greatly  increased,  now  that  it  v 
probable  the  end  of  the  season  was  to  separate  them,  in  all  likeliho 
for  ever ;  so  that  Lady  Penelope  had  no  longer  any  motive  for  coi 
tenancing  Lady  Binks,  or  the  Lady  of  Sir  Bingo  for  desiring  Lady  Pei 
lope's  countenance.  The  wealth  and  lavish  expense  of  the  one  \\ 
no  longer  to  render  more  illustrious  the  suit  of  her  right  honoural 
friend,  nor  was  the  society  of  Lady  Penelope  likely  to  be  soon  agj 
useful  or  necessary  to  Lady  Binks.  So  that  neither  were  any  lon^ 
desirous  to  suppress  symptoms  of  the  mutual  contempt  and  disli 
which  they  had  long  nourished  for  each  other ;  and  whoever  shou 
in  this  decisive  hour,  take  part  with  one,  had  little  henceforward 
expect  from  her  rival.  What  farther  and  more  private  reasons  La 
Binks  might  have  to  resent  the  defection  of  Lord  Etherington,  ha 
never  come  with  certainty  to  our  knowledge ;  but  it  was  said  there  h 
been  high  words  between  them  on  the  floating  report  that  his  lordshi 
visits  to  Shaws-Castle  were  dictated  by  the  wish  to  find  a  bride  thei 

Women's  wits  are  said  to  be  quick  in  spying  the  surest  means 
avenging  a  real  or  supposed  slight.  ^  After  biting  her  pretty  li: 
and  revolving  in  her  mind  the  readiest  means  oi  vengeance,  ft 
threw  in  her  way  young  Mowbray  of  Saint  Ronan's.  She  looked 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  his  attention  with  a  nod  and  gracic 
smile,  such  as  in  an  ordinary  mood  would  have  instantly  drawn  h 
to  her  side.  On  receiving  in  answer  only  a  vacant  glance  and 
bow,  she  was  led  to  observe  him  more  attentively,  and  was  indue 
to  believe,  from  his  wavering  look,  varying  complexion,  and  unstea 
step,  that  he  had  been  drinking  unusually  deep.  Still  his  eye  ^ 
less  that  of  an  intoxicated  than  of  a  disturbed  and  desperate  mj 
one  whose  faculties  were  engrossed  by  deep  and  turbid  reflectic 
which  withdrew  him  from  the  passing  scene. 

''  Do  you  observe  how  ill  Mr  Mowbray  looks  ? "  said  she,  in  a  lo 
whisper ;  "  I  hope  he  has  not  heard  what  Lady  Penelope  was  ji 
now  saying  of  his  family  ? " 

"Unless  he  hears  it  from  you,  my  lady,"  answered  Mr  Toui 
wood,  who,  upon  Mowbray's  entrance,  had  broken  off  his  discorf 
wath  MacTurk,  "I  think  there  is  little  chance  of  his  learnings 
from  any  other  person." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Mowbray,  sharply,  addressing  Cli 
terly  and  Winterblossom ;  but  the  one  shrunk  nervously  from  t 
question,  protesting,  he  indeed  had  not  been  precisely  attending" 
what  had  been  passing  among  the  ladies,  and  Winterblossom  bow 
out  of  the  scrape  with  quiet  and  cautious  politeness — "  He  really  h 
not  given  particular  attention  to  what  w^as  passing — I  was  negoti 
ing  with  Mrs  Jones  for  an  additional  lump  of  sugar  to  my  cofff 
Egad,  it  was  so  difficult  a  piece  of  diplomacy,"  he  added,  sinking* ) 
voice,  "  that  I  have  an  idea  her  ladyship  calculates  the  West  Inc 
produce  by  grains  and  pennyweights." 
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innuendo,  if  desig*ned  to  make  Mowbray  smile,  was  far  from 
ding".  He  stepped  forward,  with  more  than  usual  stiffness  in 
,  which  was  never  entirely  free  from  self-consequence,  and  said 
y  Binks,  "  May  I  request  to  know  of  your  ladyship  what  par- 
respecting*  my  family  had  the  honour  to  engag-e  the  attention 
company  ?  " 

ras  only  a  listener,  Mr  Mowbray,"  returned  Lady  Binks,  with 
t  enjoyment  of  the  rising*  indignation  which  she  read  in  his 
nance ;  "  not  being  queen  of  the  night,  I  am  not  at  all  disposed 
,nswerable  for  the  turn  of  the  conversation."  ^ 
rbray,  in  no  humour  to  bear  jesting,  yet  afraid  to  expose  him- 

farther  inquiry  in  a  company  so  public,  darted  a  fierce  look 
y  Penelope,  then  in  close  conversation  with  Lord  Etherington, 
need  a  step  or  two  towards  them, — then,  as  if  checking  him- 
u*ned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room.     A  few  minutes  after- 

and  when  certain  satirical  nods  and  winks  were  circulating 

the  assembly,  a  waiter  slid  a  piece  of  paper  into  Mrs  Jones's 
ivho,  on  looking  at  the  contents,  seemed  about  to  leave  the 

Qes — Jones !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Penelope,  in  surprise  and  dis- 
re. 

ily  the  key  of  the  tea-caddie,  your  ladyship,"  answered  Jones; 
I  be  back  in  an  instant." 

nes  —  Jones  ! "  ^  again  exclaimed  her  mistress,  "  here  is 
1 — "  of  tea,  she  would  have  said  ;  but  Lord  Etherington 
)  near  her  that  she  was  ashamed  to  complete  the  sentence, 
id  only  hope  in  Jones's  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  the 
ct  that  she  would  be  unable  to  find  the  key  which  she  went  in 
of. 

js,  meanwhile,  tripped  off  to  a  sort  of  house-keeper's  apart- 
of  which  she  was  locum  tenens  for  the  evening,  for  the  more 
supply  of  whatever  might  be  wanted  on  Lady  Penelope's 
as  it  was  called.  Here  she  found  Mr  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's, 
she  instantly  began  to  assail  with,  "  La !  now,  Mr  Mowbray, 
3  such  another  gentleman !— I  am  sure  you  will  make  me  lose 
ce — I'll  swear  you  will — what  can  you  have  to  say,  that  you 
!iot  as  well  put  off  for  an  hour  ? " 

ant  to  know,  Jones,"  answered  Mowbray,  in  a  different  tone, 
s,  from  what  the  damsel  expected,  "  what  your  lady  was  just 
ying  about  my  family." 

law! — was  that  all?"  answered  Mrs  Jones.  "What  should 
saying  ? — nonsense — Who  minds  what  she  says  ? — I  am  sure 

do,  for  one." 

"f,  but,  my  dear  Jones,"  said  Mowbray,  "  I  insist  upon  knowing 
st  know,  and  I  will  know." 

Mr  Mowbray,  why  should  I  make  mischief? — As  I  live,  I 
>me  one  coming!  and  if  you  were  found  speaking  with  me 
ndeed,  indeed,  some  one  is  coming!" 

i  devil  may  come,  if  he  will!"  said  Mowbray,  "but  we  do  not 
jetty  mistress,  till  you  tell  me  what  1  wish  to  know." 
||d,  sir,  you  frighten  me!"  answered  Jones;  ''but  all  the  room 
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heard  it  as  well  as  I — it  was  about  Miss  Mowbray— and  that  my  ] 
would  be  shy  of  her  company  hereafter — for  that  she  was— 
was " 

"For  that  my  sister  was  what?''  said  Mowbray,  fiercely,  sei; 
her  arm. 

"Lord,  sir,  you  terrify  me,"  said  Jones,  beg-inning*  to  cry;  "at 
rate,  it  was  not  I  that  said  it — it  was  Lady  Penelope." 

/^And  what  v/as  it  the  old,  adder- tong-ued  madwoman  dared  to 
of  Clara  Mowbray — Speak  out  plainly,  and  directly,  or,  by  Hea 
I'll  make  you ! " 

"  Hold,  sir — hold,  for  God's  sake ! — you  will  break  my  arm," 
swered  the  terrified  handmaiden.  "I  am  sure  I  know  no  hari 
Miss  Mowbray ;  only,  my  lady  spoke  as  if  slie  was  no  better  than 
oug-ht  to  be. — Lord^  sir,  there  is  some  one  listening*  at  the  door! 
and  making  a  spring*  out  of  his  grasp,  she  hastened  back  to  the  x\ 
in  which  the  company  were  assembled. 

Mowbray  stood  petrified  at  the  news  he  had  heard,  ignorant  a 
what  could  be  the  motive  for  a  calumny  so  atrocious,  and  uncer 
what  he  were  best  do  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal.  To  his  far 
confusion,  he  was  presently  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mrs  Joi 
belief  that  they  had  been  watched,  for,  as  he  went  to  the  door  of 
apartment,  he  was  met  by  Mr  Touchwood. 

"What  has  brought  you  here,  sir?"  said  Mowbray,  sternly. 

"  Hoitie  toitie,"  answered  the  traveller,  "  why,  how  come  you  h 
if  you  go  to  that,  squire  ?— Egad,  Lady  Penelope  is  trembling  for 
souchong,  so  I  just  took  a  step  here  to  save  her  ladyship  the  tro 
of  looking  after  Mrs  Jones  in  person,  whicli,  I  think,  might  have 
a  worse  interruption  than  mine,  Mr  Mowbray." 

"Pshaw,  sir,  you  talk  nonsense,"  said  Mowbray;  "the  tea-roo 
so  infernally  hot,  that  I  had  sat  down  here  a  moment  to  draw  brc 
when  the  young  woman  came  in." 

"And  you  are  going  to  run  away,  now  the  old  gentleman  is  c 
in,"  said  Touchwood — "  Come,  sir,  I  am  more  your  friend  than 
may  think." 

"  Sir,  you  are  intrusive — I  want  nothing  that  you  can  give 
said  Mowbray. 

"That  is  a  mistake,"  answered  the  senior;  "for  lean  supply 
with  what  most  young  men  want— money  and  wisdom." 

"  You  will  do  well  to  keep  both  till  they  are  wanted," 
Mowbray. 

"  Why,  so  I  would,  squire,  only  that  I  have  taken  sometliinff 
fancy  for  your  family ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  wanted 
and  good  counsel  for  two  generations,  if  not  for  three." 

"Sir,"  said  Mowbray,  angrily,  *'you  are  too  old  either  to  pla; 
bufibon,  or  to  get  buffoon's  payment." 

"  Which  is  like  monkey's  allowance,  I  suppose,"  said  the  trav 
"  more  kicks  than  halfpence. — Well— at  least  I  am  not  young  en 
to  quarrel  with  boys  for  bullying.  I'll  convince  you,  howevei 
Mowbray,  that  I  know  some  niore  of  your  affiiirs  than  what  you 
me  credit  for." 
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may  be,"  answered  Mowbray,  *'but  you  will  oblig'e  me  more 
ndin^  your  own." 

ery  like ;  meantime,  your  losses  to-night  to  my  Lord  Ethering- 
e  no  trifle,  and  no  secret  neither." 

r  Touchwood,  I  desire  to  know  where  you  had  your  informa- 
'  said  Mowbray. 

matter  of  very  little  consequence  compared  to  its  truth  or  false- 
Mr  Mowbray,"  answered  the  old  g-entleman. 
it  of  the  last  importance  to  me,  sir,"  said  Mowbray.  "  In  a  word, 
)u  such  information  by  or  through  means  of  Lord  Etherington  ? 
wer  me  this  single  question,  and  then  I  shall  know  better  what 
ik  on  the  subject." 

pon  my  honour,"  said  Touchwood,  "I  neither  had  my  infor- 
a  from  Lord  Etherington  directly  nor  indirectly.  I  say  thus 
to  give  you  satisfaction,  and  I  now  expect  you  will  hear  me 
)atience. 

)rgive  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Mowbray,  "  one  farther  question, 
jrstand  something  was  said  in  disparagement  of  my  sister,  just 
iitered  the  tea-room?" 

em-  hem— hem,"  said  Touchwood,  hesitating.  "I  am  sorry 
?ar3  have  served  you  so  well— something  there  was  said  lightly, 
hing  that  can  be  easily  explained,  I  daresay ; — And  now,  Mr 
•ray,  let  me  speak  a  few  serious  words  with  you." 
Qd  now,  Mr  Touchwood,  we  have  no  more  to  say  to  each  other 
d  evening  to  you." 

brushed  past  the  old  man,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stop  him, 
urrying  to  the  stable,  demanded  his  horse.  It  was  ready  saddled, 
aited  his  orders ;  but  even  the  short  time  that  was  necessary  to 
it  to  the  door  of  the  stable  was  exasperating  to  Mowbray's  ira- 
ice.  Not  less  exasperating  was  the  constant  interceding"  voice 
Lichwood,  who,  in  tones  alternately  plaintive  and  snappish,  kept 
itring  of  expostulations. 

r  Mowbray,  only  live  words  with  you— Mr  Mowbray,  you  will 

t  this-— Is  this  a  night  to  ride  in,  Mr  Mowbray  ?— My  stars,  sir, 

would  but  have  five  minutes'  patience ! " 

•ses,  not  loud  but  deep,  muttered  in  the  throat  of  the  impatient 

were  the  only  reply,  until  his  horse  was  brought  out,  when, 

g  no  farther  question,  he  sprung  into  the  saddle.    The  poor 

paid  for  tlie  delay,  which  could  not  be  laid  to  his  charge. 

•ray  struck  him  hard  with  his  spurs  as  soon  as  he  was  in  his 

the  noble  animal  reared,  bolted,  and  sprung  forward  like  a 

over  stock  and  stone,  the  nearest  road — and  we  are  aware  it 

rough  one— to  Shaws-Castle.     There  is  a  sort  of  instinct  by 

horses  perceive  the  humour  of  their  riders,  and  are  furious 

ipetuous,  or  dull  and  sluggish,  as  if  to  correspond  with  it ;  and 

ray's  gallant  steed  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  feel  all  the  stings 

master's  internal  ferment,  although  not  again  urged  with  the 

The  ostler  stood  listening  to  the  clash  of  the  hoofs,  succeeding 

tber  in  thick  and  close  gallop,  until  they  died  away  in  the  dis- 

oodland. 

T 
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"If  St  Ronan's  reach  home  this  night  with  his  neck  unbrokei 
muttered  the  fellow,  "the  devil  must  have  It  m  keeping.      , 

"Mercy  on  us!"  said  the  traveller,  "he  rides  hke  a  Bedouin  Ara 
but  in  the  desert  there  are  neither  trees  to  cross  the  road,  i 
cleuchs  nor  Tins,  nor  floods,  nor  fords.  Well,  I  must  set  to  wc 
myself  or  this  gear  will  get  worse  than  even  I  can  mend.-H( 
^ou  ostkr,  let  me  have  your  best  pair  of  horses  mstantly  to  Shav 

'■To  Shaws-Castle,  sir?"  said  the  man,  with  some  surprise. 
«'  Yes— do  you  not  know  such  a  place .  ^       .,  n 

« In  roth,  sir,  sae  few  company  go  there,  except  on  he  great 
day,  that  we  have  had  time  to  forget  the  road  to  it-but  St  Rona 

"'^<  ArwrafofThat'^^he  has  ridden  on  to  get  supper  ready- 

'^^:;fS^:SJF^  the  fellow,  and  called  to  the  postil 
accordingly. 

CHAPTER    XXXV. 

DEBATE. 

Sedet  post  equitem  atra  cura 

Still  though  the  headlong  cavalier, 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  in  wild  career, 

Seems  racing  with  the  wind  ; 
His  sad  companion,— ghastly  pale, 
And  darksome  as  a  widow's  veil, 

Care— keeps  her  seat  behind. 

Horace. 

Well  was  it  that  night  for  Mowbray,  that  he  ha.d  alwaym 
himself  on  his  horses,  aud  that  the  ammal  on  which  he  ww  t 
intd  was  as  sure-footed  and  ^^f.^^^^of  the  hoi 
fierv     For  those  who  observed  next  day  the  pi  mi  oi  "'e  '     , 

tr^e  which  stretched  across  the  road,  seemed  11  Particular  to 
opposed  an  almost  fatal  barrier  to  the  horseman  scare«^  ^ 
ii  I  his  head  against  this  impediment,  the  force  ot  the  "^w 
broken  in  some  measure  by  a  high-crowned  hat  yet  tuevio 
the  shock  was  sufficient  to  shiver  the  ^^  t  ^tat^e   it  was  subjec 
it  was  already  decayed;  hut' even  in  that  state  ^t  was^ 
astonishment  to  every  one  that  no  fatal  damage  naao 
in  so  formidable  an  encounter.    Mowbray  himself  was  unc 

"^Scarcelf  awtre  that  he  had  been  riding  at  an  unusuaUa^.  ^^ 
sensiWe  tllat  he  had  ridden  faster  perhaps  than  ever  he  followe 
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d3,  Mowbray  alig-hted  at  his  stable  door,  and  flung-  the  bridle  to 
room,  who  held  up  his  hands  in  astonishment  when  he  beheld 
Dndition  of  the  favourite  horse ;  but,  concluding"  that  his  master 
be  intoxicated,  he  prudently  forbore  to  make  any  observations. 

sooner  did  the  unfortunate  traveller  suspend  that  rapid  motion* 
lich  he  seemed  to  wish  to  annihilate,  as  far  as  possible,  time 
ipace,  in  order  to  reach  the  place  he  had  now  attained,  than  it 
id  to  him  as  if  he  would  have  given  the  world  that  seas  and 
ts  had  lain  between  him  and  the  house  of  his  fathers,  as  well  as 
only  sister  with  whom  he  was  now  about  to  have  a  decisive 
new. 

ut  the  place  and  the  hour  are  arrived,"  he  said,  biting*  his  lip 
anguish;  "this  explanation  must  be  decisive;  and  whatever 
nay  attend  it,  suspense  must  be  ended  now,  at  once  and  for  ever." 

entered  the  Castle,  and  took  the  light  from  the  old  domestic 
hearing  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  feet,  had  opened  the  door  to 
re  him. 

\  my  sister  in  her  parlour  ?"  he  asked,  but  in  so  hollow  a  voice 
the  old  man  only  answered  his  question  by  another,  "Was  his 
ir  well?" 

^ite  well,  Patrick-never  better  in  my  life,"  said  Mowbray;  and 
ig  his  back  on  the  old  man  as  if  to  prevent  his  observing  whether 
untenance  and  his  words  corresponded,  he  pursued  his  way  to 
iter's  apartment.  The  sound  of  his  step  upon  the  passage 
d  Clara  from  a  reverie,  perhaps  a  sad  one ;  and  she  had  trimmed 
-tnp,  and  stirred  her  fire,  so  slow  did  he  walk,  before  he  at  lenf^'th 
3d  her  apartment.  "^ 

ou  are  a  good  boy,  brother,"  she  said,  "  to  come  thus  early 
;  and  I  have  some  good  news  for  your  reward.  The  groom 
|tclied  back  Trimmer— He  was  lying  by  the  dead  hare,  and  he 
based  him  as  far  as  Druml>  ford— the  shepherd  had  carried  him 
!  shielmg,  till  some  one  should  claim  him." 
would  he  had  hanged  him,  with  all  my  heart ! "  said  Mowbray 
ow?— hang  Trimmer?— your  favourite  Trimmer,  that  has  beat 
hole  country  ?— and  it  was  only  this  morning  you  were  half-cry- 
icause  he  was  amissing,  and  like  to  murder  man  and  mother's 

he  better  I  like  any  living  thing,"  answered  Mowbray,  "the 
reason  1  have  for  wishing  it  dead  and  at  rest ;  for  neither  I 
ly thing  that  I  love,  will  ever  be  happy  more."  ' 

)u  cannot  frighten  me,  John,  with  these  flights,"  answered 
trembling,  although  she  endeavoured  to  look  unconcerned- 
nave  used  me  to  them  too  often." 
IS  well  for  you,  then;  you  will  be  ruined  without  the  shock  of 

much  the  better— We  have  been,"  said  Clara, 


i 


So  constantly  in  poortith's  sight, 
The  thoughts  on't  gie  us  little  fright.* 


I  with  honest  Robert  Burns." 
n  Burns  and  his  trash !"  said  Mowbray,  with  the  impatience 
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of  a  man  determined  to  be  angry  with  everything  but  himself,  ^ 
was  the  real  source  of  the  evil. 

''And  why  damn  poor  Burns?"  said  Clara,  composedly,  "it isi 
his  fault  if  you  have  not  risen  a  winner,  for  that,  I  suppose,  is  i 
cause  of  all  this  uproar." 

"  Would  it  not  make  any  one  lose  patience,"  said  Mowbray,  * 
hear  her  quoting  the  rhapsodies  of  a  hob-nailed  peasant,  when  a  n 
is  speaking  of  the  downfall  of  an  ancient  house  !  Your  ploughma- 
suppose,  becoming  one  degree  poorer  than  he  was  born  to  be,  wo 
only  go  without  his  dinner,  or  without  his  usual  potation  of  ale.  . 
comrades  would  cry  'poor  fellow  !'  and  let  him  eat  out  of  their 
and  drink  out  of  their  bicker  without  scruple,  till  his  own  was 
again.  But  the  poor  gentleman— the  downfallen  man  of  rank- 
degraded  man  of  birth— the  disabled  and  disarmed  man  of  power 
it  is  he  that  is  to  be  pitied,  who  loses  not  merely  drink  and  dim 
but  honour,  situation,  credit,  character,  and  name  itself ! "        ^^ 

"  You  are  declaiming  in  this  manner  in  order  to  terrify  me,  s 
Clara:  "but,  friend  John,  I  know  you  and  your  ways,  and  I  h 
made  up  my  mind  upon  all  contingencies  that  can  take  place.  I 
tell  you  more— I  have  stood  on  this  tottering  pinnacle  of  rank  i 
fashion,  if  our  situation  can  be  termed  such,  till  my  head  is  dizzy  v 
the  instabihty  of  my  eminence ;  and  I  feel  the  strange  desire  of  t( 
ing  myself  down,  which  the  devil  is  said  to  put  into  folk's  heads  w, 
they  stand  on  the  top  of  steeples— at  least,  1  had  rather  the  plu 
were  over." 

"  Be  satisfied,  then ;  if  that  will  satisfy  you— the  plunge  ^5  o 
and  we  are— what  they  used  to  call  it  in  Scotland— gentle  msg 
creatures'  to  whom  our  second,  and  third,  and  fourth,  and  1 
cousins  may,  if  they  please,  give  a  place  at  the  side-table,  an 
seat  in  the  carriage  with  the  lady's-maid,  if  driving  backwards 
not  make  us  sick."  ^^, 

"They  may  give  it  to  those  who  will  take  it,"  said  Clara;  t 
am  determined  to  eat  bread  of  my  own  buying— I  can  do  tw 
things,  and  I  am  sure  some  one  or  other  of  them  will  bring  ro 
the  little  money  I  will  need.  I  have  been  trying,  John,  tor  se^ 
months,  how  little  I  can  live  upon,  and  you  would  laugh  it  yon  n 
how  low  I  have  brought  the  account."  . 

"  There  is  a  difference,  Clara,  between  fanciful  experiments 
real  poverty— the  one  is  a  masquerade,  which  we  can  end  wne 
please,  the  other  is  wretchedness  for  life."  u  v  v 

"Methinks,  brother,"  replied  Miss  Mowbray,  « it  would  be  D 
for  you  to  set  me  an  example  how  to  carry  my  good  resolution, 
effect,  than  to  ridicule  them."  ,     « 

"Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do?"  said  he,  fiercely-^ 
postilion,  or  rough-rider,  or  whipper-in?— I  don't  know  anytinnt 
that  my  education,  as  I  have  used  it,  has  fitted  me  foi'-"^"^, 
some  of  my  old  acquaintance  would,  I  daresay,^  give  me  a  cro 
drink  now  and  then  for  old  acquaintance'  sake." 

"This  is  not  the  way,  John,  that  men  of  sense  think  or  spt 
serious  misfortunes,"  answered  his  sister ;  "  and  I  do  not  oeiio 
this  is  so  serious  as  it  is  your  pleasure  to  make  it." 
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klieve  the  very  worst  you  can  think/'  replied  he,  ''and  you  will 
)eheve  bad  enough !— You  have  neither  a  g*uinea,  nor  a  house, 
fc  friend ;— pass  but  a  day,  and  it  is  a  chance  that  you  will  not  have 
>ther." 

ly  dear  John,  you  have  drunk  hard—rode  hard." 
res -such  tiding-s  deserved  to  be  carried  express,  especially  to  a 
g"  lady  who  receives  them  so  well,"  answered  Mowbray,  bitterly, 
ippose,  now,  it  will  make  no  impression,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that 
lave  it  in  your  power  to  stop  all  this  ruin  ? '' 
;y  consummating-  my  own,  I  suppose— Brother,  I  said  you  could 
lake  me  tremble,  but  you  have  found  a  way  to  do  it." 
Hiat,  you  expect  I  am  again  to  urg-e  you  with  Lord  Ethering-- 
courtship  ?— That  might  have  saved  all,  indeed— But  that  day 
ace  IS  over." 

am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  spirit,"  said  Clara ;  "  may  it  take  with 
that  we  can  quarrel  about!— But  till  this  instant  I  thought  it 
or  this  very  point  that  this  long  voyage  was  bound,  and  that  you 
endeavouring  to  persuade  me  of  the  reality  of  the  danger  of  the 
I,  m  order  to  reconcile  me  to  the  harbour." 
ou  are  mad,  I  think,  in  earnest,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  can  you  really 
absurd  as  to  rejoice  that  you  have  no  way  left  to  relieve  your- 
nd  me  from  ruin,  want,  and  shame !  " 

rom  shame,  brother?"  said  Clara.  *'No  shame  in  honest 
ty,  I  hope." 

hat  is  according  as  folks  have  used  their  prosperity,  Clara— I 
speak  to  the  point.— There  are  strange  reports  going  below— 
eaven !  they  are  enough  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead !  Were 
oaention  them,  I  should  expect  our  poor  mother  to  enter  the 
-Clara  Mowbray,  can  you  guess  what  I  mean  ?" 
m  with  the  utmost  exertion,  yet  in  a  faltering  voice,  that  she 
ble,  after  an  ineffectual  effort,  to  utter  the  monosyllable,  "No  /" 
y  Heaven !  I  am  ashamed— I  am  even  afraid  to  express  my 
aeanmg !— Clara,  what  is  there  which  makes  you  so  obstinately 
every  proposal  of  marriage  ?— Is  it  that  you  feel  yourself  un- 
y  to  be  the  wife  of  an  honest  man  ?— Speak  out !— Evil  Fame 
sen  busy  with  your  reputation— speak  out !— Give  me  the  right 
im  their  lies  down  the  throats  of  the  inventors,  and  when  I 
nong  them  to-morrow  I  shall  know  how  to  treat  those  who 
ettections  on  you.  The  fortunes  of  our  house  are  ruined,  but 
igue  shall  slander  its  honour.— Speak— speak,  wretched  girl! 
re  you  silent  ? "  i-  f      >  s 

'^ay  at  home,  brother,"  said  Clara;  "  stay  at  home,  if  you  regard 
ouse  s  honour— murder  cannot  mend  misery— Stay  at  home, 
t  tliem  talk  of  me  as  they  will,— they  can  scarcely  say  worse  of 
in  1  deserve  I "  *>      >* 

■  passions  of  Mowbray,  at  all  times  ungovernably  strong,  were 
sent  mtlamed  by  wine,  by  his  rapid  journey,  and  the  previously 
oea  state  of  his  mind.  He  set  his  teeth,  clenched  his  hands, 
I  on  the  ground,  as  one  that  forms  some  horrid  resolution,  and 
red  almost  unintelligibly,  "  It  were  charity  to  kill  her !  " 
|i .  no— no~no !  "  exclaimed  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  herself 
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nt  his  feet-  "Do  not  kill  me,  brother!  I  have  wished  for  death 
thouffht  of  'dealh-prajed  for'death-but  oh !  it  is  frightful  to  thn 
thatle  is  lear-Oh !  not  a  bloody  death,  brother,  nor  by  your  hand 
She  held  him  close  by  the  knees  as  she  spoke,  and  expressed, 
her  looks  and  accents  the  utmost  terror.  It  was  not,  indeed,  withc 
rllsonT  for  the  extreme  solitude  of  the  place,  the  .violent  and  i 
flamed  passions  of  her  brother,  and  the  desperate  circumstances 
whTeh  he  had  reduced  himself,  seemed  all  to  concur  to  render  so, 
horrid  act  of  violence  not  an  improbable  termination  of  this  stran 

""  M™av  folded  his  arras,  without  unclenching  his  hands,  or  raisi 
Im  head  while  his  sister  continued  on  the  floor,  clasping  him  ro« 
the  knee's  with  all  her  strength,  and  begging  piteously  for  her  Me  a 

^°"Fool-!''  he  said,  at  last,  "let  me  goJ.-Who  cares  for  thy  wor 
less  life  ?-who  cares  if  thou  live  or  die .-  Live,  if  thou  canst-and 
the  hate  and  scorn  of  every  one  else  as  much  as  thou  art  mine ! 

He  grasped  her  by  the  shoulder,  with  one  hand  puf  ed  h^r  fr 
him  and  as  she  arose  from  the  floor,  and  again  pressed  to  throw  i 
arms  around  his  neck,  he  repulsed  her  with  his  arm  and  hand,  wi 
S-or  blow-it  might  be  termed  either  one  or  the  other,-vio 
enoughTin  her  weak  state,  to  have  again  extended  her  on  t he  grou 
h«Tf>c,t  a  chair  received  her  as  she  fell.  He  looked  at  her  j 
ferodty  grappled  a  moment  in  his  pocket ;  then  ran  to  the  ^nd 
and  throlini  the  sash  violently  up,  th™st  himself  as  far  as  he  c 
without  falling,  into  the  open  air.  Terrihed,  and  yet  her  feeli 
of  his  unkindness  predominating  even  above  her  fears,  Clara  c 

*'%V°brot£?say  you  did  not  mean  this  !-0h,  say  you  did 
mean  to  sTrike  me!-Oh,  whatever  I  have  deserved  be  not  vou 
executioner  !-It  is  riot  manly-it  is  not  natural- there  are  but 

**^Heiet*i^rdtoanswer;and,obserringthathecontinuedto^^^^^ 
himself  from  the  window,  which  was  m  the  second  story  of  the  bi 
ng,  and  overlooked  the  court,  a  new  cause  of  apprehension  nung 
nf  ome  measure,  with  her  personal  fears.  Timiaiy,  and  with  stre 
iff  eves  and  uplifted  hands,  she  approached  her  angry  brother 
fefrfullv  Tt  firmly,  seized  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  as  it  anxious  to 
serve  him  from  the  efi-ects  of  that  despair  which  so  lately  see 
turned  against  her,  and  now  against  himselt.  „„^iwii 

He  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hold,  and  drawing  himself  angrily  b 
asked  her  sternly  what  she  wanted.  , 

"Nothing,"  she  said,  quitting  her  hold  of  his  coat;     but  wn 
what  did  he  look  after  so  anxiously?"  . 

"After  the  devil!"  he  answered,  fiercely;  then  drawing  in 
head,  and  taking  her  hand,  "By  my  soul,  Clara-it  '»  true," 
here  was  truth  hi  such  a  tale  !-He  stood  by  me  just  now,  and  u 
me  to  murder  thee!-What  else  cou  d  have  put  W  hunting' 
into  my  thought  ?-Ay,  bv  God,  and  into  my  ^f^y  hanj-a^'d" 
moment?- Yonder,  I  could  almost  fancy  I  see  h,m  fly.  the  wmi 
i,  and  the  water,  gleaming  back  the  dark-red  furnace. 


the  rock, 
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is  shed  on  them  by  his  dragon  wings  '.—-By  my  soul,  I  can  hardly 
ose  it  fancy!— I  can  hardly  think  but  that  I  was  under  the 
ence  of  an  evil  spirit— under  an  act  of  fiendish  possession !  But 
)  as  he  is,  gone  let  him  be— and  thou,  too  ready  implement  of 
be  thou  gone  after  him !"  He  drew  from  his  pocket  his  right 
I,  which  had  all  this  time  held  his  hunting-knife,  and  threw  the 
ement  into  the  courtyard  as  he  spoke ;  then,  with  a  mournful  quiet- 
and  solemnity  of  manner,  shut  the  window,  and  led  his  sister  by 
land  to  her  usual  seat,  which  her  tottering  steps  scarce  enabled  her 
ach.  "Clara,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  of  mournful  silence,  "we 
;  think  what  is  to  be  done,  without  passion  or  violence — there  ^ 
be  something  for  us  in  the  dice  yet,  if  we  do  not  throw  away  our 
e.  A  blot  is  never  a  blot  till  it  is  hit— dishonour  concealed  is 
lishonour  in  some  respects. — Dost  thou  attend  to  me,  wretched 
^"  he  said,  suddenly  and  sternly  raising  his  voice. 
iTes,  brother— yes  indeed,  brother,"  she  hastily  replied,  terrified 
by  delay  again  to  awaken  his  ferocious  and  ungovernable 
ler. 

rhus  it  must  be,  then,"  he  said.  "  You  must  marry  this  Ether- 
)n— there  is  no  help  for  it,  Clara— You  cannot  complain  of  what 
own  vice  and  folly  have  rendered  inevitable." 

iut  brother "  said  the  trembling  girl. 

5e  silent.  I  know  all  that  you  would  say.  You  love  him  not, 
nrould  say.  I  love  him  not,  no  more  than  you.  Nay,  what  is 
),  he  loves  you  not— if  he  did,  I  might  scruple  to  give  you  to 
you  being  such  as  you  have  owned  yourself.  But  you  shall  wed 
out  of  hate,  Clara — or  for  the  interest  of  your  family— or  for 
'  reason  you  will— But  wed  him  you  shall  and  must." 
brother— dearest  brother— one  single  word  !" 
^ot  of  refusal  or  expostulation— that  time  is  gone  by,"  said  her 
ler.  "  When  I  believed  thee  what  I  thought  thee  this  morning, 
?ht  advise  you,  but  I  could  not  compel.  But  since  the  honour 
ir  family  has  been  disgraced  by  your  means,  it  is  but  just  that, 
ssible,  its  disgrace  should  hidden  ;  and  it  shall,— ay,  if  selling 
or  a  slave  would  tend  to  conceal  it  I " 

[fou  do  worse— you  do  worse  by  me !   A  slave  in  an  open  market 
jbe  bought  by  a  kind  master— you  do  not  give  me  that  chance— 

i^^ed  me  to  one  who " 

j'ear  him  not,  nor  the  worst  that  he  can  do,  Clara,"  said  her 

er.    "  I  know  on  what  terms  he  marries ;  and,  being  once  more 

jbrother,  as  your  obedience  in  this  matter  will  make  me,  he  had 

p  tear  his  flesh  from  his  bones  with  his  own  teeth,  than  do  thee 

jispleasure !    By  Heaven,  I  hate  him  so  much— for  he  has  out- 

|ied  me  every  way— that  methinks  it  is  some  consolation  that  he 

lot  receive  in  thee  the  excellent  creature  I  thought  thee  !— 

■ii  as  thou  art,  thou  art  still  too  good  for  him." 

■jouraged  by  the  more  gentle  and  almost  affectionate  tone  in 

her  brother  spoke,  Clara  could  not  help  saying,  although 

t  m  a  whisper,  "  I  trust  it  will  not  be  so— I  trust  he  will  con- 

'ins  own  condition,  honour,  and  happiness,  better  than  to  share 

ime." 
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"  Let  him  utter  such  a  scruple  if  he  dares,"  said  Mowbray—'*  B 
he  dares  not  hesitate— he  knows  that  the  instant  he  recedes  fro 
addressing  you  he  signs  his  own  death-warrant  or  mine,  or  perha 
that  of  both ;  and  his  views,  too,  are  of  a  kind  that  will  not  be  reli 
quished  on  a  point  of  scrupulous  delicacy  merely.  Therefore,  Clai 
nourish  no  such  thought  in  your  heart  as  that  there  is  the  least  pc 
sibility  of  your  escaping  such  a  marriage !  The  match  is  booked 
Swear  you  will  not  hesitate."  .^   ,  ,       , 

*'  I  will  not,"  she  said,  almost  breathlessly,  temfied  lest  he  w 
about  to  start  once  more  into  the  fit  of  unbridled  fury  which  had  l 
fore  seized  on  him. 

"  Do  not  even  whisper  or  hint  an  objection,  but  submit  to  yo 
fate,  for  it  is  inevitable." 

"  I  will— submit,"  answered  Clara,  in  the  same  tremblmg  accent 
"And  I,"  he  said,  "will  spare  you— at  least  at  present— and 
may  be  for  ever— all  inquiry  mto  the  guilt  which  you  haveconfesse 
Rumours  there  were  of  misconduct,  which  reached  my  ears  even 
England :  but  who  could  have  believed  them  that  looked  on  y 
daily,  and  witnessed  your  late  course  of  life  ?— On  this  subject  I  \» 
be  at  present  silent— perhaps  may  not  again  touch  on  it— that  is, 
you  do  nothing  to  thwart  my  pleasure,  or  to  avoid  the  fate  win 
circumstances  render  unavoidable.— And  now  it  is  late— retire  Cla 
to  your  bed— think  on  what  I  have  said  as  what  necessity  has  det 
mined,  and  not  my  selfish  pleasure." 

"He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  placed,  but  not  without  relucts 
terror,  her  trembling  palm  in  his.  In  this  manner,  and  with  a  s 
of  mournful  solemnity,  as  if  they  had  been  in  attendance  upoi 
funeral,  he  handed  his  sister  through  a  gallery  hung  with  old  tan 
pictures,  at  the  end  of  which  was  Clara's  bedchamber.  The  mo 
which  at  this  moment  looked  out  through  a  huge  volume  of  must 
ing  clouds  that  had  long  been  boding  storm,  fell  on  the  two  last 
scendants  of  that  ancient  family,  as  they  glided  hand  m  hand,  m 
like  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  than  like  living  persons,  througH 
hall  and  amongst  the  portraits  of  their  forefathers,  ine  sa 
thoughts  were  in  the  breasts  of  both,  but  neither  attempted  to  i 
while  they  cast  a  flitting  glance  on  the  pallid  and  decayed  repret 
tations,  "How  little  did  these  anticipate  this  catastrophe  ot  tJ 
house !"  At  the  door  of  the  bedroom  Mowbray  quitted  ms  sist 
hand,  and  said,  "  Clara,  you  should  to-night  thank  God,  that  sa 
you  from  a  great  danger,  and  me  from  a  deadly  sin." 

"  I  will,"  she  answered—"  I  will.  And,  as  if  her  terror  had  t 
anew  excited  by  this  allusion  to  what  had  passed,  she  bid  her  oro 
hastily  good-night,  and  was  no  sooner  within  her  apartment,  tna? 
heard  her  turn  the  key  in  the  lock  and  draw  two  bolts  besides. 

"  I  understand  you,  Clara,"  muttered  Mowbray  between  ins  le 
as  he  heard  one  bar  drawn  after  another.  "  But  if  you  cou  a  e 
yourself  under  Ben  Nevis  you  could  not  escape  what  tate  nas 
tinedfor  you.- Yes!"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  mm' 
and  moody  pace  through  the  moonlit  gallery,  uncertain  wnewi 
return  to  the  parlour,  or  to  retire  to  his  solitary  chamber,  wn 
attention  was  roused  by  a  noise  in  the  courtyard. 
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?he  night  was  not  indeed  far  advanced,  but  it  had  been  so  long* 
Shaws-Castle  received  a  guest,  that,  had  Mowbray  not  heard 
oiling  of  wheels  in  the  courtyard,  he  might  have  thought  rather 
usebreakers  than  of  visitors.  But,  as  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
lorses  was  distinctly  heard,  it  instantly  occurred  to  him  that  the 
t  must  be  Lord  Etherington,  come,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to 
L  with  him  on  the  reports  which  were  current  to  his  sister's  pre- 
e,  and  perhaps  to  declare  his  addresses  to  her  were  at  an  end. 
ir  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  brin^  matters  to  a  decision,  he  re- 
'ed  the  apartment  he  had  just  left,  where  the  lights  were  still 
ing,  and,  calling  loudly  to  Patrick,  whom  he  heard  in  commun- 
with  the  postilion,  commanded  him  to  show  the  visitor  to 
Mowbray's  parlour.  It  was  not  the  light  step  of  the  young 
iman  which  came  tramping,  or  rather  stamping,  through  the 
passage,  and  up  the  two  or  three  steps  at  the  end  of  it.  Neither 
it  Lord  Etherington's  graceful  figure  which  was  seen  when 
oor  opened,  but  the  stout  square  substance  of  Mr  Peregrine 
hwood. 


CHAPTER    XXXVL 

A  RELATIVE. 

Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd. 

Deserted  Village. 

ARTiNG  at  the  unexpected  and  undesired  apparition  which  pre- 
id  itself,  in  the  manner  described  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter, 
bray  yet  felt,  at  the  same  time,  a  kind  of  relief,  that  his  meeting 
Lord  Etherington,  painfully  decisive  as  that  meeting  must  be, 
■or  a  time  suspended.  So  it  was  with  a  mixture  of  peevishness 
internal  satisfaction  that  he  demanded  what  had  procured  him 
lonour  of  a  visit  from  Mr  Touchwood  at  this  late  hour. 
iJecessity,  that  makes  the  old  wife  trot,"  replied  Touchwood; 
[Choice  of  mine,  I  assure  you— Gad,  Mr  Mowbray,  I  would  rather 
Icrossed  Saint  Gothard,  than  run  the  risk  I  have  done  to-night, 

idling  through  your  breakneck  roads  in  that  d d  old  wheel- 

•w.    On  my  word,  I  believe  I  must  be  troublesome  to  your 

:jr  for  a  draught  of  something — I  am  as  thirsty  as  a  coal-heaver 

«s  working  by  the  piece.     You  have  porter,  I  suppose,  or  good 

Jcotch  twopenny?" 

ith  a  secret  execration  on  his  visitor's  effrontery,  Mr  Mowbray 

led  the  servant  to  put  down  wine  and  water,  of  which  Touch- 

I mixed  a  gobletful  and  drank  it  off. 

^I^e  are  a  small  family,"  said  his  entertainer  ;  "  and  I  am  seldom 

lie — still  more  seldom  receive  guests  when  I  chance  to  be  here 

n  sorry  I  have  no  malt  liquor,  if  you  prefer  it." 

refer  it?*'  said  Touchwood,  compounding,  however,  another 
]  of  sherry  and  water,  and  adding  a  large  piece  of  sugar,  to 
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correct  the  lioarseuess  which,  he  observed,  his  night  journey  migi 
br  n^  on,-"  to  be  sure  I  prefer  it,  and  so  does  everybody,  exce 
Frenchmen  and  dandies._No  offence,  Mr  Mowbray,  but  you  shou 
otdei  a  hogshead  from  Meux-the  brown-stout  wired  down  f 
exportation  to  the  colonies,  keeps  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
every  climate-I  have  drank  it  where  it  must  have  cost  a  guinea 
nnart  if  interest  had  been  counted."  ,,   m     1. 

^-V^hen  I  expect  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  you,  Mr  Touchwoc 
I  will  endeavour  to  be  better  provided,",  answered  Mowbray ; 
present  your  arrival  has  been  without  notice,  and  I  would  be  glad 

'-^^^i\IZ^V^'^&^ie  point,"  said  Mr  Touchwo, 
thrusting  out  his  stout  legs,  accoutred  as  they  were  with  he  anc« 
defences^  called  boot-hose,  so  as  to  rest  his  heels  upon  the  tend 
«Upon%v  life,  the  fire  turns  the  best  flower  in  the  garden  at  t 
season  of  the  year-ril  take  the  freedom  to  throw  on  a  lo^.-L 
notastrano-e  thing,  by-the-by,  that  one  never  sees  a  fagot  m  Sc 
"and  '  You  havel^u/h  small  wood,  Mr  Mov^bray ;  I  wonder  you 
not  get  some  fellow  from  the  midland  counties  to  teach  your  peo] 

^M^ot'co^mSL  way.to  Shaws-Castle,"  asked  Mowb^y, 
ther  testily,  "  to  instruct  me  in  the  mystery  of  fagot-making . 

*  '' Not  exactly-not  exactly,"  answered  the  undaunted  Touchw« 

«  but  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  J"  f  ^'^^J*  ""^.-*J7„  S 
way,  6n  any  useful  subject,  can  never  fall  amiss.-As  for  my  m 
aCZc  and  more  pressing  business,  I  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  0 
JatresuStly  urgent,  since  it  brings  me  to  a  house  m  wh.c 

^"^.^h^^s^SS  mut'Ki?         Mowbray,  gravely  "^fe 
that  his  guest  made  a  paus^ ;  "  it  is  full  time  you  should  explain  1 

*  "  Wellfthen,"  replied  Touchwood  ;  "I  must  first  ask  you  whe 
vou  have  never  heard  of  a  certain  old  gentleman,  called  Scroj 
Ihc  took  it  into  what  he  called  his  head,  poor  man,  tobea^hM 
rf  thHame  he  bore,  though  owned  by  «iany  honest  and  resg 
mpn  and  cliose  to  0  n  it  to  your  surname  of  Mowbray,  as  naviu 
Sor4  chivalrous  Norman  sounding,  and,  iu  a  word,  a  gentlen.an-1 

*^<m:;'e\eard  of  such  a  person,  though  only  lately,"  said  M 
braj'  "Reginald  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  his  ^J^^^-J^'-HX 
to  Consider  Ins  alliance  with  my  fa""'/ .^^.""^"^T^i^'l^'JSay 
seem  to  mention  it  with  a  sneer,  sir.  I  ''^''^^^  Mj^Xt  ^  1 
gulated  his  family  settlements  very  much  upon  the  idea  that  ms 
was  to  intermarry  with  our  house.  ,      ,      , 

"  True,  true,  Mr  Mowbray,"  answered  Touchwood ;  and  cct 
ly  it  is  not  your  business  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  genea 
c4l  tree  that  is  like  to  bear  golden  apples  forj^u-THa! 

"  Well  well,  sir— proceed— proceed, '  answered  Mowbray. 

"You  may 'also  ifave  heard  that  this  .ojd  gentleman  had  a 
who  would  willingly,  have  cut  up  the  /a'd  family,  tiee  into  t^ 
who  thought  Scrogie  sounded  as  well  as  Mowbray,  ana 
fancy  for  an  imaginary  gentility,  which  was  to  be  attameQ   J 
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■e  of  one's  natural  name,  and  the  disowning-,  as  it  were,  of 
actual  relations  ?  " 

think  I  have  heard  from  Lord  Ethering-ton,"  answered  Mow- 
**  to  whose  communications  I  owe  most  of  my  knowledge  about 
Scrog-ie  people,  that  old  Mr  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  unfortunate 
m,  who  thwarted  his  father  on  every  occasion, — would  embrace 
portunity  which  fortunate  chances  held  out,  of  raising  and 
^uishing  the  family,  —  had  imbibed  low  tastes,  wandering- 
,  and  singular  objects  of  pursuit,— on  account  of  which  his 
■  disinherited  him." 
is  very  true,  Mr  Mowbray,"  proceeded  Touchwood,  '^  that  this 

I  did  happen  to  fall  under  his  father's  displeasure,  because  he 
id  forms  and  flummery, — loved  better  to  make  money  as  an 
t  merchant,  than  to  throw  it  away  as  an  idle  gentleman, — 

called  a  coach  when  walking  on  foot  would  serve  the  turn, — 
ked  the  Ro.yal  Exchange  better  than  St  James's  Park.    In 

his  father  disinherited  him,  because  he  had  the  qualities  for 
ing  the  estate,  rather  than  those  for  squandering  it." 

II  this  may  be  quite  correct,  Mr  Touchwood,"  replied  Mow- 
"  but  pray,  what  has  this  Mr  Scrogie,  Junior,  to  do  with  you 

0  with  you  or  me ! "  said  Touchwood,  as  if  surprised  at  the 
on ;  "  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  me  at  least,  since  I  am 
Ty  man  myself." 

he  devil  you  are ! "  said  Mowbray,  opening  wide  his  eyes  in 
"Mr  A  —  a  —  your  name  is  Touchwood  —  P.  Touchwood— 

1  suppose,  or  Peter—  I  read  it  so  in  the  subscription  book  at 

eregrine,  sir.  Peregrine — my  mother  would  have  me  so  chris- 
,  because  Peregrine  Pickle  came  out  during  her  confinement  ^ 
ly  poor  foolish  father  acquiesced,  because  he  thought  it  genteel, 
erived  from  the  Willoughbies.  1  don't  like  it,  and  1  alwuys 
P.  short,  and  you  might  have  remarked  an  S.  al^o  before  the 
me— I  use  at  present  P.  S.  Touchwood.  I  had  an  old  acquaint- 
n  the  city,  who  loved  his  jest— He  always  called  me  Postscript 
iwood." 

hen,  sir,"  said  Mowbray,  "  ifyou  are  really  Mr  Scrogie,  tout 
I  must  suppose  the  name  of  Touchwood  is  assumed  ? " 
!  hat  the  devil ! "  replied  Mr  P.  S.  Touchwood,  "  do  you  sup- 
here  is  no  name  in  the  English  nation  will  couple  up  legiti- 
r  with  my  paternal  name  of  Scrogie,  except  your  own,  Mr 
ray  ?— I  assure  you  I  got  the  name  of  Touchwood,  and  a  pretty 
)f  money  along  with  it,  from  an  old  godfather,  who  admired 
irit  in  sticking  by  commerce." 

ell,  sir,  every  one  has  his  taste— many  would  have  thought  it 
jto  enjoy  a  hereditary  estate,  by  keeping  your  father's  name  of 
ray,  than  to  have  gained  another  by  assuming  a  stranger's 
:>f  Touchwood."  J  s  B 

ho  told  you  Mr  Touchwood  was  a  stranger  to  me  ? "  said  the 
er ;  "  for  aught  I  know,  he  had  a  better  title  to  the  duties  of 
lom  me,  than  the  poor  old  man  who  made  such  a  fool  of  him- 
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self,  by  trying  to  turn  gentleman  in  his  old  ag^e.  He  was  my  gran, 
father's  partner  in  the  great  firm  of  Touchwood,  Scrogie,  and  Co.- 
Let  me  tell  you  there  is  as  good  inheritance  in  house  as  in  field- 
man's  partners  are  his  fathers  and  brothers,  and  a  head  clerk  m{ 
be  likened  to  a  kind  of  first  cousin." 

"  1  meant  no  off'ence  whatever,  Mr  Touchwood  Scrogie. 
"  Scrogie  Touchwood,  if  you  please,"  said  the  senior ;  "  the  sen 
branch  first,  for  it  must  become  rotten  ere  it  become  touchwood- 

ha,  ha.  ha !— you  take  me."      

"A  singular  old  fellow  this,"  said  Mowbray,  to  himself,  "ai 
speaks  in  all  the  dignity  of  dollars ;  but  I  will  be  civil  to  hira,  till 
can  see  what  he  is  driving  at — You  are  facetious,  Mr  Touchwood 
he  proceeded  aloud.  "  I  was  only  going  to  say,  that  although  y( 
set  no  value  upon  your  connection  with  my  family,  yet  I  cannot  fc 
get  that  such  a  circumstance  exists ;  and  therefore  I  bid  you  heait 
welcome  to  Shaws- Castle." 

"  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Mr  Mowbray— I  knew  you  would  see  t 

thing  right.     To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  not  have  cared  mu 

to  come  a-begging  for  your  acquaintance  and  cousinship,  and 

f.>rth ;   but  tliat  I  thought  you  would  be  more^  tractable  m  yo 

adversity,  than  was  your  father  in  his  prosperity." 

"  Did  you  know  my  father,  sir  ? "  said  Mowbray.  ,  ,    i . 

"  Ay,  ay— I  came  once  down  here,  and  was  introduced  to  mir 

saw  your  sister  and  you  when  you  were  children— had  thoughts 

making  my  will  then,  and  should  have  clapped  you  both  in  betor 

set  out  to  double  Cape  Horn.    But,  gad,  I  wish  my  poor  father  t 

seen  the  reception  I  got !     I  did  not  let  the  old  gentleman,  j 

Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's,  that  was  then,  smoke  my  money-bagi 

that  might  have  made  him  more  tractable— not  but  that  we  w 

on  indifferent  well  for  a  day  or  two,  till  I  got  a  hint  that  my  ro 

was  wanted,  for  that  the  Duke  of  Devil-knows-what  was  expectj 

and  my  bed  was  to  serve  his  valet-de-chambre.  — '  Oh,  aamn  i 

gentle  cousfas ! '  said  I,  and  off  I  set  on  the  pad  round  the  w(| 

again,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  Mowbrays  till  a  year  or  so  agcj 

*'  And,  pray,  what  recalled  us  to  your  recollection  ?  '^  ' 

"  Why,"  said  Touchwood,  "  I  was  settled  for  some  time  at  fem} 

(for  I  turn  the  penny  go  where  1  will— I  have  done  a  little  busir 

even  since  I  came  here ;)— but  being  at  Smyrna,  as  I  said,  1  bece 

acquainted  with  Francis  Tyrrel." 

''  The  natural  brother  of  Lord  Ethermgton,"  said  Mowbm. 
"  Ay,  so  called,"  answered  Touchwood  ;  "but  by  and  by  he  is  ir 
likely  to   prove  the  Earl  of  Etherington  himself,  and  t  other 
fellow  the  bastard."  , 

"  The  devil  he  is !— You  surprise  me,  Mr  Touchwood. 
« I  thought  I  should— I  thought  I  should— Faith,  I  am  someti 
surprised  myself  at  the  turn  things  take  in  this  world.  But  tne  ii 
is  not  the  less  certain— the  proofs  are  lying  in  the  ftro^'S"  ches^^oi 
house  at  London,  deposited  there  by  the  old  Earl,  who  repeiite 
his  roguerv  to  Miss  Martigny  long  before  he  died,  but  haa  noi  t 
age  enougli  to  do  his  legitimate  son  justice  till  the  sexton  hadnoi 
him." 
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jrood  Heaven,  sir ! ''  said  Mowbray :  *'  and  did  3^ou  know  all  this 
J,  that  I  was  about  to  bestow  the  only  sister  of  my  house  upon  an 
stor?" 

fVhat  was  my  business  with  that,  Mr  Mowbray  ?  "  replied  Touch - 
I ;  "  you  would  have  been  very  ang-ry  had  any  one  suspected 
)f  not  being"  sharp  enoug-h  to  look  out  for  yourself  and  your 
:•  both.  Besides,  Lord  Etherington,  bad  enoug-h  as  he  may  be 
iher  respects,  was,  till  very  lately,  no  impostor,  or  an  innocent 
for  he  only  occupied  the  situation  in  which  his  father  had  placed 
And,  indeed,  when  I  understood,  upon  coming  to  England, 
he  was  gone  down  here,  and,  as  I  conjectured,  to  pay  his  ad- 
;es  to  your  sister,  to  say  truth,  I  did  not  see  he  could  do  better. 
)  was  a  poor  fellow  that  was  about  to  cease  to  be  a  lord  and  a 
thy  man ;  was  it  not  very  reasonable  that  he  should  make  the 
I  of  dignity  while  he  had  it  ?  and  if,  by  marrying  a  pretty  girl 
3  in  possession  of  his  title,  he  could  get  possession  of  the  good 
e  of  Nettle  wood,  why,  I  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  a  very  pretty 
of  breaking  his  fall." 

Very  pretty  for  him,  indeed,  and  very  convenient  too,"  said  Mow- 
;  "  but  pray,  sir,  what  was  to  become  of  the  honour  of  my 

Why,  what  was  the  honour  of  your  family  to  me  ? "  said  Touch- 
i ;  "  unless  it  was  to  recommend  your  family  to  my  care,  that  I 
disinherited  on  account  of  it.  And  if  this  Etherington,  or  Bul- 
bad  been  a  good  fellow,  I  would  have  seen  all  the  Mowbrays 
ever  wore  broad  cloth  at  Jericho  before  I  had  interfered." 
[  am  really  much  indebted  to  your  kindness,"  said  Mowbray, 
•ily. 

More  than  you  are  aware  of,"  answered  Touchwood;  ''for, 
gh  I  thought  this  Bulmer,  even  when  declared  illegitimate, 
lit  be  a  reasonable  good  match  for  your  sister,  considering  the 
|e  which  was  to  accompany  the  union  of  their  hands ;  yet,  now 
l^e  discovered  him  to  be  a  scoundrel — every  way  a  scoundrel— I 
|d  not  wish  any  decent  girl  to  marry  him,  were  they  to  get  all 
phire,  instead  of  Nettlewood.     So  I  have  come  to  put  you 

re  strangeness  of  the  news,  which  Touchwood  so  bluntly  commu- 
ted, made  Mowbray's  head  turn  round  like  that  of  a  man  who 
s  dizzy  at  finding  himself  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.    Touch- 
observed  his  consternation,  which  he  willingly  construed  into 
|:knowledgment  of  his  own  brilliant  genius, 
ake  a  glass  of  wine.  Mr  Mowbray,"  he  said,  complacently; 
i  e  a  glass  of  old  sherry— nothing  like  it  for  clearing  the  ideas — 
lo  not  be  afraid  of  me,  though  I  come  thus  suddenly  upon  you, 
such  surprising  tidings — you  will  find  me  a  plain,  simple,  ordi- 
■man,  that  have  my  faults  and  my  blunders,  like  other  people, 
nowledge  that  much  travel  and  experience  have  made  me  some- 
play  the  busybody,  because  I  find  I  can  do  things  better  than 
people,  and  I  love  to  see  folk  stare — it 's  a  way  I  have  got. 
tifter  all,  I  am  un  bo7i  diahle,  as  the  Frenchman  says ;  and  here 
<f  come  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  lie  quiet  among  you  all, 
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and  put  all  your  little  matters  to  rights,  just  wlien  you  think  they  i 
most  desperate." 

''  I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions,"  said  Mowbray;  "but 
must  needs  say,  that  they  would  have  heen  more  effectual  had  y 
been  less  cunning  in  my  behalf,  and  frankly  told  me  what  you  kn 
of  Lord  Etherington ;  as  it  is,  the  matter  has  gone  fearfully  far. 
have  promised  him  my  sister— I  have  laid  myself  under  personal  ( 
ligations  to  him— and  there  are  other  reasons  why  I  fear  I  mustke 
my  word  to  this  man,  earl  or  no  earl." 

"  What  1 "  exclaimed  Touchwood,  *'  would  you  give  up  your  sis 
to  a  worthless  rascal,  who  is  capable  of  robbing  the  post-office,  and 
murdering  his  brother,  because  you  have  lost  a  trifle  of  money 
him  ?  Are  you  to  let  him  go  off  triumphantly,  because  he  is  a  gan 
ster  as  well  as  a  cheat  ?— You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  Mr  Mowbray 
St  Ronan's— you  are  one  of  the  happy  sheep  that  go  out  for  w< 
and  come  home  shorn.  Egad,  you  think  yourself  a  millstone,  a 
turn  out  a  sack  of  grain— You  flew  abroad  a  hawk,  and  have  co 
home  a  pigeon— You  snarled  at  the  Philistines,  and  they  have  dra 
your  eye-teeth  with  a  vengeance !  " 

"  This  is  all  very  witty,  Mr  Touchwood,"  replied  Mowbray;  I 
wit  will  not  pay  this  man  Etherington,  or  whatever  he  is,  so  mi 
hundreds  as  I  have  lost  to  him." 

"Why,  then,  wealth  must  do  what  wit  cannot,"  said  old  lou 
wood ;  "  1  must  advance  for  you,  that  is  all.     Look  ye,  sir,  I  do 
go  afoot  for  nothing— if  I  have  laboured,  1  have  reaped— and, 
the  fellow  in  the  old  play,  '  I  have  enough,  and  can  maintain 
humour ' — it  is  not  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  either  can  stand 
twixt  old  P.  S.  Touchwood  and  his  purpose;  and  my  present  purp 
is  to  make  you,  Mr  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's,  a  free  man  of  the  for 
You  still  look  grave  on  it,  young  man?— Why,  I  trust  you  are 
such  an  ass  as  to  think  your  dignity  offended,  because  the  plebc 
Scrogie  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  terribly  great  and  old  lio 
of  Mowbray?" 

"  I  am  indeed  not  such  a  fool,"  answered  Mowbray,  with  his  ( 
still  bent  on  the  ground,  "  to  reject  assistance  that  comes  to  me^ 

a  rope  to  a  drowning  man— but  there  is  a  circumstance 

stopped  short  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine—"  a  circumstance  to  wl 
it  is  most  painful  to  me  to  allude— but  you  seem  my  friend--ai 
cannot  intimate  to  you  more  strongly  my  belief  in  your  protess. 
of  regard  than  by  saying,  that  the  language  held  by  Lady  FeneJ 
Penfeather  on  my  sister's  account  renders  it  highly  proper  um 
were  settled  in  life;  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  breakmg  ott 
affair  with  this  man  might  be  of  great  prejudice  to  her  at  this 
ment.  They  will  have  Nettlewood,  and  they  may  live  separate- 
has  offered  to  make  settlements  to  that  effect,  even  on  the  very 
of  marriage.  Her  condition  as  a  married  woman  will  put  her  ai 
scandal,  and  above  necessity,  from  which,  I  am  sony  to  say,  Icai 
hope  long  to  preserve  her. "  ,        j  « 

''  For  shame !— for  shame !— for  shame !  "  said  Touchwood,  a 
mulating  his  words  thicker  than  usual  on  each  other ;  '*  would 
sell  your  own  flesh  and  blood  to  a  man  like  this  Bulmer,  whose 
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is  now  laid  before  you,  merely  because  a  disappointed  old  maid 
\  scandal  of  her  ?  A  fine  veneration  you  pay  to  the  honoured 
of  Mowbray !  If  my  poor,  old,  simple  father  had  known  what 
ners  of  these  two  g-rand  syllables  could  have  stooped  to  do  for 
r  insuring"  subsistence,  he  would  have  thought  as  little  of  the 
Mowbrays  as  of  the  humble  Scrog-ies.  And,  I  daresay,  the 
lady  is  just  such  another— eag-er  to  get  married — no  matter  to 

[cuse  me,  Mr  Touchwood,"  answered  Mowbray ;  '^  my  sister 
lins  sentiments  so  very  different  from  what  you  ascribe  to  her, 
le  and  I  parted  on  the  most  unpleasant  terms,  in  consequence 
pressing  this  man's  suit  upon  her.  God  knows  that  I  only  did 
sause  I  saw  no  other  outlet  from  this  most  unpleasant  dilemma, 
nee  you  are  willing  to  interfere,  sir,  and  aid  me  to  disentangle 
complicated  matters,  which  have,  I  own,  been  made  worse  "by 
n  rashness,  I  am  ready  to  throw  the  matter  completely  into 
lands,  just  as  if  you  were  my  father  arisen  from  the  dead, 
theless,  I  must  needs  express  my  surprise  at  the  extent  of  your 
^ence  in  these  affairs." 

3U  speak  very  sensibly,  young  man,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  and 
my  intelligence,  I  have  for  some  time  known  the  finesses  of  this 
r  Bulmer  as  perfectly  as  if  I  had  been  at  his  elbow  when  he  was 
^  all  his  dog[s  tricks  with  this  family.  You  would  hardly  sus- 
ow,"  he  continued,  in  a  confidential  tone,  *'  that  what  you  were 
irons  a  while  ago  should  take  place,  has  in  some  sense  actually 
Qed,  and  that  the  marriage  ceremony  has  really  passed  betwixt 
ister  and  this  pretended  Lord  Etherington  ?  " 
ive  a  care,  sir ! "  said  Mowbray,  fiercely ;  "do  not  abuse  my 
Lir — this  is  no  place,  time,  or  subject  for  impertinent  jesting." 
J I  live  by  bread,  I  am  serious,"  said  Touchwood  ;  "  Mr  Cargill 
med  the  ceremony ;  and  there  are  two  living  witnesses  who 
them  say  the  words,  '  I,  Clara,  take  you,  Francis,'  or  whatever 
ottish  church  puts  in  place  of  that  mystical  formula." 
is  impossible,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  Cargill  dared  not  have  done 
thing— a  clandestine  proceeding,  such  as  you  speak  of,  would 
;0st  him  his  living.  Til  bet  my  soul  against  a  horse-shoe,  it  is 
'  imposition ;  and  you  come  to  disturb  me,  sir,  amid  my 
'  distress,  with  legends  that  have  no  more  truth  in  them  than 
llcoran." 

liere  are  some  true  things  in  the  Alkoran  (or  rather,  the  Koran, 
i  Al  is  merely  the  article  prefixed),  but  let  that  pass — I  will 
;our  wonder  higher  before  I  am  done.  It  is  very  true,  that 
ister  was  indeed  joined  in  marriage  with  this  same  Bulmer, 
ills  himself  by  the  title  of  Etherington  ;  but  it  is  just  as  true, 
le  marriage  is  not  worth  a  maravedi,  for  she  believed  him  at 
»e  to  be  another  person— to  be,  in  a  word,  Francis  Tyrrel,  who 
3.11y  what  the  other  pretends  to  be,  a  nobleman  of  fortune." 
annot  understand  one  word  of  all  this,"  said  Mowbray.  "I 
b  my  sister  instantly,  and  demand  of  her  if  there  be  any  real 
Ition  for  these  wonderful  averments." 
I  not  go,"  said  Touchwood,  detaining  him,  *'  you  shall  have  a 
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full  explanation  from  me ;  and,  to  comfort  you  under  your  perplexi 
I  can  assure  you  that  Cargill's  consent  to  celebrate  tne  nuptials  ^ 
only  obtained  by  an  aspersion  thrown  on  your  sister's  characl 
which  induced  hira  to  believe  that  speedy  marriage  would  be  the  s 
means  of  saving  her  reputation ;  and  1  am  convinced  in  my  own  m 
it  is  only  the  revival  of  this  report  which  has  furnished  the  foun 
tion  of  Lady  Penelope's  chattering." 

'*  If  I  could  think  so"— said  Mowbray,  "  if  I  could  but  think  thi 
truth— and  it  seems  to  explain,  in  some  degree,  my  sister's  myst 
ous  conduct—- if  I  could  but  think  it  true,  I  should  fall  down  i 
worship  you  as  an  angel  from  heaven !  " 

''  A  proper  sort  of  angel,"  said  Touchwood,  looking  modestly  do 
on  his  short,  sturdy  supporters—**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  ange 
boot-hose  ?  Or,  do  you  suppose  angels  are  sent  to  wait  on  brok 
down  horse-jockeys  ?  " 

**  Call  me  what  you  will,  Mr  Touchwood,"  said  the  young  mi 
**  only  make  out  your  story  true,  and  my  sister  innocent ! " 

"  Very  well  spoken,  sir,'*  answered  the  senior, ''  very  well  spob 
But  then  I  understand  you  are  to  be  guided  by  my  prudence  and 
perience  ?  None  of  your  G—  damme  doings,  sir— vour  duels  ory 
drubbings.  Let  me  manage  the  affair  for  you,  and  I  will  bring; 
through  with  a  flowing  sail.'* 

*'  Sir,  I  must  feel  as  a  gentleman,"  said  Mowbray. 
"  Feel  as  a  fool,"  said  Touchwood,  "  for  that  is  the  true  c 
Nothing  would  please  this  Bulmer  better  than  to  fight  tlirough 
rogueries— he  knows  very  well  that  he  who  can  slit  a  pistol-bal] 
the  edge  of  a  penknife  will  always  preserve  some  sort  of  reputa 
amidst  his  scoundrelism— but  I  shall  take  care  to  stop  that  hole, 
down— be  a  man  of  sense,  and  listen  to  the  whole  of  thisstra 
story." 

Mowbray  sat  down  accordingly ;  and  Touchwood  in  his  own ' 
and  with  many  characteristic  interjectional  remarks,  gave  nm 
account  of  the  early  loves  of  Clara  and  Tyrrel— of  the  reasons  w 
induced  Bulmer  at'first  to  encouraj^e  their  correspondence,  m  n 
that  his  brother  would,  by  a  cladestine  marriage,  altogether  rum 
self  with  his  father— of  the  change  which  took  place  inmsv 
when  he  perceived  the  importance  annexed  by  the  old  mri  t( 
union  of  Miss  Mowbray  with  his  apparent  heir— of  the  despe 
stratagem  which  he  endeavoured  to  play  off,  by  substituting  mi 
in  the  room  of  his  brother— and  all  the  consequences,  which  it  i 
necessary  to  resume  here,  as  they  are  detailed  at  length  by  tne 
petrator  himself,  in  his  correspondence  v/ith  Captain  Jekyi. 

When  the  whole  communication  was  ended,  Mowbray,  »' 
stupified  by  the  wonders  he  had  heard,  remained  for  some  Urai 
sort  of  reverie,  from  which  he  only  started  to  ask  what  evidence 
be  produced  of  a  story  so  strange.  ,       «.  n 

"  The  evidence,"  answered  Touchwood, ''  of  one  w^ho  was  a 
affent  in  all  these  matters,  from  first  to  last— as  complete  a  ro| 
believe,  as  the  devil  himself,  with  this  difference,  thjit  our  moria 
does  not,  I  believe,  do  evil  for  the  sake  of  evil,  but  for  the  sate j 
profit  which  attends  it.    How  far  this  plea  will  avail  hira  m 
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iscience  I  cannot  tell ;  but  his  disposition  \vas  so  far  akin  to 
lity,  that  I  have  always  found  my  old  acquaintance  as  ready 
g-ood  as  harm,  providing  he  had  the  same  agio  upon  the  trans- 

n  my  soul,"  said  Mowbray,  "  you  must  mean  Solmes  !  whona  I 
ong  suspected  to  be  a  deep  villain — and  now  he  proves  traitor 
)t.    How  the  devil  could  you  get  into  his  intimacy,  Mr  Touch- 

le  case  was  particular,"  said  Touchwood.  "Mr  Solnies,too 
a  member  of  the  community  to  be  satisfied  with  managing  the 

which  his  master  intrusted  to  him,  adventured  in  a  little 
jss  on  his  own  account ;  and  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  the  late 
f  Etherington  had  forgotten  fully  to  acknowledge  his  services, 
it  to  his  son,  he  supplied  that  defect  by  a  small  check  on  our 
for  £100,  in  name,  and  bearing  the  apparent  signature,  of  the 
jed.  This  small  mistake  being  detected,  Mr  Solmes,  porteur 
httle  billet,  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  custody  of  a 
treet  officer,  but  that  I  found  means  to  relieve  him,  on  condition 
1  making  known  to  me  the  points  of  private  history  which  I 
ust  been  communicating  to  you.  What  I  had  known  of  Tyrrei 
nrna  had  given  me  much  interest  in  him^  and  you  may  guess 
not  lessened  by  the  distresses  which  he  had  sustained  through 
•other's  treachery.  By  this  fellow's  means,  I  have  counter- 
d  all  his  master's  fine  schemes.  For  example,  as  soon  as  I 
id  Buhner  was  coming  down  here,  I  contrived  to  give  Tyrrei  an 
mous  hint,well  knowing  he  would  set  off  like  the  devil  to  thwart 
.nd  so  I  should  have  the  whole  dramatis  personse  together,  and 
liem  all  off  against  each  other,  after  my  own  pleasure." 
I  that  case,"  said  Mr  Mowbray,  ''  your  expedient  brought  about 
ncontre  between  the  two  brothers, when  both  might  have  fallen." 
m't  deny  it — can  deny  it,"  answered  Scrogie,  a  little  discounten- 
— *' a  mere  accident — no  one  can  guard  every  point. — Egad, 
had  like  to  have  been  baffled  again,  for  Bulmer  sent  the  lad 
who  is  not  such  a  black  sheep  neither  but  what  there  are  some 
hairs  about  him,  upon  a  treaty  with  Tyrrei,  that  my  secret  agent 
ot  admitted  to.     Gad,  but  I  discovered  the  whole — you  will 

guess  how." 

robably  not  easily,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Mowbray  ;  for  your 
ps  of  intelligence  are  not  the  most  obvious,  any  more  than  your 
of  acting  the  most  simple  or  most  comprehensible." 
would  not  have  it  so,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  simple  men  perish 

ir  simplicity — I  carry  my  eye-teeth  about  me And  for  my 

'  of  information— why,  I  played  the  eavesdropper,  sir — listened 

fir  my  landlady's  cupboard  with  the  double  door— got  into  it  as 
s  done  many  a  time.  Such  a  fine  gentleman  as  you  would 
i  cut  a  man's  throat,  I  suppose,  than  listen  at  a  cupboard  door, 
n  the  object  were  to  prevent  murder." 

annot  say  I  should  have  thought  of  the  expedient,  certainly, 
id  Mowbray. 

id  though,"  said  Scrogie,  '*  and  learned  enough  of  what  was 
|on,  to  give  Jekyl  a  hint  that  sickened  him  of  his  commission, 

TT 
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1  believe — so  the  garae  is  all  in  my  own  binds.    Bulmer  has  no  c 
to  trust  to  but  Solmes,  and  Solmes  tells  me  everything*/' 

Here  Mowbray  could  not  suppress  a  movement  of  impatience, 

"I  wish  to  God,  sir,  that,  since  you  were  so  kind  as  to  inter 
yourself  in  affairs  so  intimately  concerning*  my  family,  you  had  be 
pleased  to  act  with  a  little  more  openness  towards  me.  Here  hav 
been  for  weeks  the  intimate  of  a  damned  scoundrel,  whose  throa 
oug-ht  to  have  cut  for  his  scandalous  conduct  to  my  sister.  Here  h 
I  been  rendering  her  and  myself  miserable,  and  getting  myself  cheai 
every  night  by  a  swindler,  whom  you,  if  it  had  been  your  pleasu 
could  have  unmasked  by  a  single  word.  I  do  all  justice  to  your 
tentions,  sir ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  cannot  help  wishing  you  had  c( 
ducted  yourself  with  more  frankness  and  less  mystery ;  and  I  j 
truly  afraid  your  love  of  dexterity  has  been  too  much  for  your  in; 
nuity,  and  that  you  have  suffered  matters  to  run  into  such  a  skean 
confusion,  as  you  yourself  will  find  difficulty  in  unraveUing." 

Touchwood  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  in  all  the  conscious  pri 
of  superior  understanding.  '•  Young  man,"  he  said, "  when  you  h{i 
seen  a  little  of  the  world,  and  especially  beyond  the  bounds  of  tl 
narrow  island,  you  will  find  much  art  and  dexterity  necessary  in  cc 
ducting  these  businesses  to  an  issue,  than  occurs  to  a  blind  John  Bi 
or  a  raw  Scottishman.  You  will  be  then  no  stranger  to  the  policy 
life,  which  deals  in  mining  and  countermining', — now  in  maki 
feints,  now  in  thursting  with  forthright  passes.  I  look  upon  vou,  I 
Mowbray,  as  a  young  man  spoiled  by  staying  at  home,  and  keep! 
bad  company ;  and  will  make  it  my  business,  if  you  submit  yours 
to  my  guidance,  to  inform  your  understanding  so  as  to  retrieve  jc 
estate. — Don't — don't  answer  me,  sir!  because  I  know  too  well, 
experience,  how  young  m,en  answer  on  these  subjects — they  are  c( 
ceited,  as  conceited  as  if  they  had  been  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  t 
world.  I  hate  to  be  answered,  sir,  I  hate  it.  And,  to  tell  you  t 
truth,  it  is  because  Tyrrel  has  a  fancy  of  answering  me  that  I  rati 
make  you  my  confidant  on  this  occasion  than  him.  I  would  h 
had  him  throw  himself  into  my  arms,  and  under  my  directions;  i 
lie  hesitated— he  hesitated,  Mr  Mowbray— and  I  despise  hesitati 
If  he  thinks  he  has  wit  enough  to  manage  his  own  matters  let  li 
try  it— let  him  try  it.  Not  but  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  for  him,  in 
ting  time  and  place ;  but  I  will  let  him  dwell  in  his  perplexities  a 
uncertainties  for  a  little  while  longer.  And  so,  Mr  Mowbray,  } 
see  what  sort  of  an  odd  fellow  I  am,  and  you  can  satisfy  me  at  oi 
whether  you  mean  to  come  into  my  measures — only  speak  out 
once,  sir,  for  I  abhor  hesitation." 

While  Touchwood  thus  spoke  Mowbray  was  forming  his  rest 
tion  internally.  He  was  not  so  inexperienced  as  the  senior  suppos 
at  least  he  could  plainly  see  that  he  had  to  do  with  an  obstiiu 
capricious  old  man,  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  cli 
to  have  everything  in  his  own  way ;  and  like  most  petty  politicly 
was  disposed  to  throw  intrigue  and  mystery  over  matters  which  I 
much  better  be  prosecuted  boldly  and  openly.  But  he  perceived 
the  same  time,  that  Touchwood,  as  a  sort  of  relation,  wealthy,  ch: 
less,  and  disposed  to  become  his  friend,  was  a  person  to  be  cone 
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the  rather  that  the  traveller  himself  had  frankly  owned  that  it 
Vancis  Tyrrel's  want  of  deference  towards  him,  which  had  for- 
1,  or  at  least  abated,  his  favour.^  Mowbray  recollected  also  that 
rcumstances  under  which  he  himself  stood  did  not  permit  him 
lie  with  returning  gleams  of  good  fortune.  Subduing,  there- 
the  haughtiness  of  temper  proper  to  him  as  an  only  son  and 
he  answered  respectfully  that,  in  his  condition,  the  advice  and 
iance  of  Mr  Scrogie  Touchwood  were  too  important  not  to  be 
lased  at  the  price  of  submitting  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  an 
rienced  and  sagacious  friend. 

^''ell  said,  Mr  Mowbray,"  replied  the  senior,  "  well  said.  Let 
nee  have  the  management  of  your  affairs,  and  we  will  brush 
up  for  you  without  loss  of  time. — I  must  be  obliged  to  you  for 
for  the  night,  however — it  is  as  dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth  ;  and  if 
^ill  give  orders  to  keep  the  poor  devil  of  a  postilion,  and  his 
8  too,  why,  I  will  be  the  more  obliged  to  you.'' 
wbray  applied  himself  to  the  bell.  Patrick  answered  the  call, 
«ras  much  surprised  when  the  old  gentleman,  taking  the  word 
f  his  entertainer's  mouth,  desired  a  bed  to  be  got  ready,  with  a 
fire  in  the  grate  ;  "  for  I  take  it,  friend,"  he  went  on,  "  you  have 
iiests  here  very  often. — And  see  that  my  sheets  be  not  damp, 
)id  the  housemaid  take  care  not  to  make  the  bed  upon  an  exact 
but  let  it  slope  from  the  pillow  to  the  footposts,  at  a  declivity 
)out  eighteen  inches. — And  hark  ye — get  me  a  jug  of  barley- 
?,  to  place  by  my  bedside,  with  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon— or  stay, 
vill  make  it  as  sour  as  Beelzebub — bring  the  lemon  on  a  saucer, 
[  will  mix  it  myself." 

trick  listened  like  one  of  sense  forlorn,  his  head  turning  like  a 
lariu,  alternately  from  the  speaker  to  his  master,  as  if  to  ask  the 
:  whether  this  was  all  reality.  The  instant  that  Touchwood 
3ed  Mowbray  added  his  fiat. 

iCt  everything  be  done  to  make  Mr  Touchwood  comfortable,  in. 
^ay  he  wishes." 
^weel,  sir,"  said  Patrick,  **I  shall  tell  Mally,  to  be  sure,  and  we 

1  do  our  best,  and— but  it 's  unco  late '' 

V.iid  therefore,"  said  Touchwood,  "  the  sooner  we  get  to  bed  the 

T,  my  old  friend.     I,  for  one,  must  be  stirring  early — I  have 

less  of  hfe  and  death— it  concerns  you  too,  Mr  Mowbray — but  no 

5  of  that  till  to-morrow.    And  let  the  lad  put  up  his  horses,  and 

lina  abed  somewhere." 

irick  here  thought  he  had  gotten  upon  firm  ground  for  resist- 

,  for  which,  displeased  with  the  dictatorial   manner  of  the 

iffer,  he  felt  considerably  inclined. 

i^e  may  catch  us  at  that,  if  ye  can,"  said  Patrick ;  "  there 's  nae 

I  cattle  come  into  our  stables — What  do  we  ken,  but  that  they  may 

andered,  as  the  groom  says  ?  " 

Ve  must  take  the  risk  to-night,  Patrick,"  said  Mowbray,  reluc- 

y  enough— unless  Mr  Touchwood  will  permit  the  horses  to 

i  back  early  next  morning  ?  " 

^ot  I,  indeed,"  said  Touchwood  ;  "  safe  bind  safe  find — it  may  be 

away  and  aye  away  and  we  shall  have  enough  to  do  to-morrow 
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morning'.  Moreover,  the  poor  carrion  are  tired,  and  the  men 
fill  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast ;  and,  in  a  word,  if  the  horses  \ 
back  to  St  Ronan's  Well  to-night,  I  go  there  for  company." 

It  often  happens,  owing",  I  suppose,  to  the  perversity  of  huitii 
nature,  that  subserviency  in  trifles  is  more  difficult  to  a  proud  mil 
than  compliance  in  matters  of  more  importance.  Mowbray,  HI 
other  young'  gentlemen  of  his  class,  was  finically  rigid  in  his  stal 
discipline,  and  even  Lord  Etherington's  horses  had  not  been  a 
mitted  into  that  sanctum  sanctorum,  into  which  he  now  saw  liimsi 
obliged  to  induct  two  wretched  post-hacks.  But  he  submitted  wi 
the  best  grace  he  could ;  and  Patrick,  while  he  left  their  preseuc 
with  lifted-up  hands  and  eyes,  to  execute  the  orders  he  had  receive 
could  scarcely  help  thinking  that  the  old  man  must  be  the  devil 
disguise,  since  he  could  thus  suddenly  control  his  fiery  master,  evi 
in  the  points  which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  to  consider  as  of  mo 
vital  importance. 

"  The  Lord  in  his  mercy  baud  a  grip  of  this  puir  family !  for 
that  was  born  in  it,  am  like  to  see  the  end  of  it."  Thus  ejaculati 
Patrick. 


CHAPTER    XXX VIL 

THE  WANDERER. 

'Tis  a  naughty  niglit  to  swim  in. 

King  Lear. 

There  was  a  wild  uncertainty  about  Mowbray's  ideas,  after  1 
started  from  a  feverish  sleep  on  the  morning  succeeding  this  memc 
able  interview,  that  his  sister,  whom  he  really  loved  as  much  as 
was  capable  of  loving  anything,  had  dishonoured  him  and  her  napi 
smd  the  horrid  recollection  of  their  last  interview  was  the  first  id' 
which  his  walking  imagination  was  thrilled  with.    Then  came  Touc 
wood's  tale  of  exculpation — and  he  persuaded  himself,  or  strove 
<lo  so,  that  Clara  must  have  understood  the  charge  he  had  broug 
sigainst  her  as  referring  to  her  attachment  to  Tyrrel,  and  its  fat 
<?onsequences.     Again,   still  he  doubted   how  that  could  be— st 
feared  that  there  must  be  more  behind  than  her  reluctance  to  coiiif 
the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  on  her  by  Bulmer;  and  tli 
again,  he  strengthened  himself  in  the  first  and  more  pleasing  opinio 
by  recollecting  that,  averse  as  she  was  to  espouse  the  person 
proposed  to  her,  it  must  have  appeared  to  her  the  completion  of  ru 
if  he,  Mowbray,  should  obtain  knowledge  of  the  clandestine  marriai 

"  Yes— O  yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  she  would  think  that  tl 
story  would  render  me  more  eager  in  the  rascal's  interest,  as  t 
best  way  of  hushing  up  such  a  discreditable  affair— faith,  ^IJi^ ^ 
would  have  judged  right  too  ;  for,  had  he  actually  been  Lord  Eth' 
ington,  I  do  not  see  what  else  she  could  have  done.  But  not  bei 
Lord  Etherington,  and  an  anointed  scoundrel  into  the  bargain 
will  content  myself  with  cudgelHng  him  to  death  so  soon  as  Ic 
get  out  of  the  guardianship  of  this  old,  meddling,  obstinate}  s<^ 
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I  busybody.— TheD,  what  is  to  be  done  for  Clara  ?— This  mock- 
age  was  a  mere  bubble,  and  both  parties  must  draw  stakes, 
kes  this  grave  Don,  who  proves  to  be  the  stick  of  the  right  tree, 
all — so  do  not  I,  though  there  be  something  lord-like  about 
I  was  sure  a  strolling  painter  could  not  have  carried  it  off  so. 
nay  marry  him,  I  suppose,  if  the  law  is  not  against  it — then 
as  the  earldom,  and  the  Oaklands,  and  Nettlewood,  all  at  once, 
d,  we  should  come  in  winners,  after  all— and,  I  daresay,  this 
)y  Touchwood  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew — worth  a  hundred  thousand 
ist.— He  is  too  peremptory  to  be  cut  up  for  sixpence  under  a 
red  thousand. — And  he  talks  of  putting  me  to  rights — I  must 
prince — must  stand  still  to  be  curried  a  little — Only,  I  wish  the 
Qay  permit  Clara's  being  married  to  this  other  earl.— A  woman 
)t  marry  two  brothers,  that  is  certain  ;— but  then,  if  she  is  not 
ied  to  the  one  of  them  in  good  and  lawful  form,  there  can  be  no  bar 
•  marrying  the  other,  I  should  think — I  hope  the  lawyers  will  talk 
3nsense  about  it — I  hope  Clara  will  have  no  foolish  scruples.— 
by  my  word,  the  first  thing  I  have  to  hope  is,  that  the  thing  is 
for  it  comes  through  but  a  suspicious  channel.  Til  away  to  Clara 
atly — get  the  truth  out  of  her — and  consider  what  is  to  be  done." 
us  partly  thought  and  partly  spoke  the  young  Laird  of  St 
-n's,  hastily  dressing  himself,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  strange 
J  of  events  which  perplexed  his  imagination, 
len  he  came  down  to  the  parlour  where  they  had  supped  last 
;,  and  where  breakfast  was  prepared  this  morning,  he  sent  for 
[  who  acted  as  his  sister's  immediate  attendant,  and  asked,  '^  if 
Mowbray  was  yet  stirring  ?  " 
e  girl  answerea,  "  she  had  not  rung  her  bell." 
t  is  past  her  usual  hour,"  said  Mowbray,  "but  she  was  disturbed 
light.  Go,  Martha,  tell  her  to  get  up  instantly — say  I  have 
lent  good  news  for  her — or,  if  her  head  aches,  I  will  come  and 
liem  to  her  before  she  rises — go  like  lightning." 
irtha  went,  and  returned  in  a  minute  or  two.  "  I  cannot  make 
listress  hear,  sir,  knock  as  loud  as  I  will.  I  wish,"  she  added, 
that  love  of  evil  presage  which  is  common  in  the  lower  ranks, 
t  Miss  Clara  may  be  well,  for  I  never  knew  her  sleep  so  sound." 
►wbray  jumped  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself, 
hrough  the  gallery,  and  knocked  smartly  at  his  sister's  door ; 
was  no  answer.  ''  Clara,  dear  Clara ! — Answer  me  but  one 
—say  but  you  are  well.  I  frightened  you  last  night— I  had 
drinking  wine — I  was  violent— forgive  me  ! — Come,  do  not  be 
—speak  but  a  single  word — say  but  you  are  well." 
made  the  pauses  longer  betwixt  every  branch  of  his  address, 
ced  sharper  and  louder,  listened  more  anxiously  for  an  answer ; 
igth  he  attempted  to  open  the  door,  but  found  it  locked,  or 
wise  secured.  "Does  Miss  Mowbray  always  lock  her  door?" 
ied  the  girl. 

ever  knew  her  do  it  before,  sir ;  she  leaves  it  open  that  I  may 
er,  and  open  the  window-shutters." 

i  had  too  good  reason  for  precaution  last  night,  thought  her 
er,  and  then  remembered  having  heard  her  bar  the  door. 
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"  Come,  Ckra,"  he  continued,  greatly  agitated,  *^  do  not  be  sill. 
if  you  will  not  open  the  door  I  must  force  it,  that's  all ;  for  how  ci 
I  tell  but  that  you  are  sick,  and  unable  to  answer  ? — if  you  are  on 
sullen,  say  so.— She  retui'ns  no  answer/'  he  said,  turning  to  tl 
domestic,  who  was  now  joined  by  Touchwood. 

Mowbray's  anxiety  was  so  great  that  it  prevented  his  taking  ai 
notice  of  his  guest,  and  he  proceeded  to  say,  without  regarding  1 
presence,  "  What  is  to  be  done? — she  may  be  sick— she  may  be  asle< 
— she  may  have  swooned  ;  if  I  force  the  door,  it  may  terrify  her 
death  in  the  present  weak  state  of  her  nerves—Clara,  dear  Clar 
do  but  speak  a  single  word,  and  you  shall  remain  in  your  own  roo 
as  long  as  you  please." 

There  was  no  answer,  Miss  Mowbray's  maid,  hitherto  too  mu 
fluttered  and  alarmed  to  have  much  presence  of  mind,  now  rec( 
lected  a  back-stair  which  communicated  with  her  mistress's  roo 
from  the  garden,  and  suggested  she  might  have  gone  out  that  wi 

''  Gone  out,"  said  Mowbray,  in  great  anxiety,  and  looking  at  t 
heavy  fog,  or  rather  small  rain,  which  blotted  the  November  mol- 
ing.— "  Gone  out,  and  in  weather  like  this !— But  we  may  get  in 
her  room  from  the  back-stair." 

So  saying,  and  leaving  his  guest  to  follow  or  remain  as  he  thoug 
proper,  he  flew  rather  than  walked  to  the  garden,  and  found  tl 
private  door  which  led  into  it,  from  the  bottom  of  the  back-stf 
above  mentioned,  was  wide  open.  Full  of  vague  but  fearful  appt 
hensions,  he  rushed  up  to  the  door  of  his  sister's  apartment,  whi 
opened  from  her  dressing-room  to  the  landing-place  of  the  stai 
it  was  ajar,  and  that  which  communicated  betwixt  the  bedroom  ai 
dressing-room  was  half  open.  *'  Clara,  Clara !  "  exclaimed  Mowbrf 
invoking  her  name  rather  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  than 
any  longer  hoping  for  a  reply.  And  his  apprehension  was  but  t 
prophetic. 

Miss  Mowbray  was  not  in  that  apartment ;  and,  from  the  order 
which  it  was  found,  it  was  plain  she  had  neither  undressed  on  t 
preceding  night  nor  occupied  the  bed.  Mowbray  struck  his  fo 
liead  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  fear.  *'  I  have  terrified  her 
death,"  he  said ;  "  she  has  fled  into  the  woods,  and  perished  there 

■pinder  the  influence  of  this  apprehension,  Mowbray,  after  anotl 
hasty  glance  around  the  apartment,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  CI; 
was  not  there,  rushed  again  into  the  dressing-room  almost  overtui 
ing  the  traveller,  who,  in  civility,  had  not  ventured  to  enter  the  im 
apartment.  *' You  are  as  mad  as  a  Hamako"^  said  the  travelb 
"  let  us  consult  together,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  contrive '* 

"  Oh,  d— n  your  contrivance !  "  said  Mowbray,  forgetting  all  p 
posed  respect  in  his  natural  impatience,  aggravated  by  his  alar 
"  if  you  had  behaved  straightforward,  and  like  a  man  of  comir 
sense,  this  would  not  have  happened  !  "  .      „ 

"God  forgive  you,  young  man,  if  your  reflections  are  unjust,  ^^s 
the  traveller,  quitting  the  hold  he  had  laid  upon  Mowbray's  coat;   f 
me  too,  if  I  have  done  wrong  while  endeavournig  to 

1  A  fool  is  so  termed  in  Turkey. 


God  forgive 
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le  best!— But  may  not  Miss  Mowbray  have  gone  down  to  the 
?    I  will  order  my  horses,  and  set  off'^instantly." 
)o,  do,"  said  Mowbray,  recklessly ;  "  I  thank  you ; "  and  hastily 
Tsing  the  garden,  as  if  desirous  to  get  rid  at  once  of  his  visitor 
lis  own  thoughts,  he  took  the  shortest  road  to  a  little  postern- 
which  led  into  the  extensive  copse  wood,  through  some  part  of 
b  Clara  had  caused  a  walk  to  be  cut  to  a  little  summer-house 
of  rough  shingles,  covered  with  creeping  shrubs. 
Mowbray  hastened  through  the  garden,  he  met  the  old  man  by 
a  it  was  kept,  a  native  of  the  south  country,  and  an  old  depen- 
on  the  family.     "  Have  you  seen  my  sister  ?  "  said  Mowbray, 
^ing  his  words  on  each  other  with  the  eagerness  of  terror. 
kVhat's  your  wuU,  St  Ronan's  ? "  answered  the  old  man,  at  once 
of  hearing,  and  slow  of  apprehension. 

3ave  you  seen  Miss  Clara  ? "  shouted  Mowbray,  and  muttered 
ith  or  two  at  the  gardener's  stupidity. 

M  troth  have  I,"  replied  the  gardener,  deliberately ;  '*  what 
ail  me  to  see  Miss  Clara,  St  Ronan's  ? '' 
IVhen,  and  where  ? ''  eagerly  demanded  the  querist. 
3u,  just  yestreen,  after  tey-time — afore  ye  cam  hame  yoursell 
)ping  sae  fast,"  said  Joseph. 

.  am  as  stupid  as  he,  to  put  off  my  time  in  speaking  to  such  an 
;abbage-stock,"  said  Mov/bray,  and  hastened  on  to  the  postern- 
already  mentioned,  leading  from  the  garden  to  what  was  usually 
d  Miss  Clara's  walk.  Two  or  three  domestics,  whispering  to 
other,  and  with  countenances  that  showed  grief,  fear,  and  sus- 
n,  followed  their  master,  desirous  to  be  employed,  yet  afraid  to 
i  their  services  on  the  fiery  young  man. 

;  the  little  postern  he  found  some  traces  of  her  he  sought.  The 
key  of  Clara  was  left  in  the  lock.  It  was  then  plain  that  she 
)  have  passed  that  way ;  but  at  what  hour,  or  for  what  purp*ose, 
^bray  dared  not  conjecture.  The  path,  after  ruiniing  a  quarter 
mile  or  more  through  an  open  grove  of  oaks  and  sycamores, 
ned  the  verge  of  the  large  brook,  and  became  there  steep  and 
y,  difficult  to  the  infirm,  and  alarming  to  the  nervous;  often 
caching  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock,  which  in  this 
2  overhung  the  stream,  in  some  places  brawling  and  foaming  in 
y  current,  and  in  others  seeming  to  slumber  in  deep  and  circular 
es.  The  temptations  which  this  dangerous  scene  must  have 
ed  an  excited  and  desperate  spirit  came  on  Mowbray  like  the 
it  of  the  Simoom,  and  he  stood  a  moment  to  gather  breath  and 
come  these  horrible  anticipations,  ere  he  was  able  to  proceed, 
attendants  felt  the  same  apprehension.  '^  Puir  thing — puir 
^ ! — Oh,  God  send  she  may  not  have  been  left  to  hersell ! — God 
,  she  may  have  been  upholden ! "  were  whispered  by  Patrick  to 
inaidens,  and  by  them  to  each  other, 
i  this  moment  the  old  gardener  was  heard  behind  them,  shouting, 

ister— St  Ronan's— Master—I  have  fund— I  have  fund " 

[iave  you  found  my  sister?"  exclaimed  the  brother,  with  breath- 
anxiety, 
le  old  man  did  not  ariswer  till  he  came  up,  and  then,  with  his 
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usual  slowness  of  delivery,  he  replied  to  his  master's  repeated  i 
quiries,  "Na,  I haena  fund  Miss  Clara,  but  I  hae  fund  something; 
wad  be  wae  to  lose— your  braw  hunting-knife." 

He  put  the  implement  into  the  hand  of  its  owner,  wlio,  recollectii 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  flung"  it  from  him  last  nigl 
and  the  now  too  probable  consequences  of  that  interview,  bestowi 
on  it  a  deep  imprecation,  and  again  hurled  it  from  him  into  tl 
brook.  The  domestics  looked  at  each  other,  and  recollecting  eai 
at  the  same  time  that  the  knife  was  a  fiivourite  tool  of  their  mask 
who  was  rather  curious  in  such  articles,  had  little  doubt  that  1 
mind  was  aftected,  in  a  temporary  way  at  least,  by  his  anxiety  on  I 
sister's  account.  He  saw  their  confused  and  inquisitive  looks,  ai 
assuming"  as  much  composure  and  presence  of  mind  as  he  cou 
command,  directed  Martha,  and  her  female  companions,  to  retin 
and  search  the  walks  on  the  other  side  of  Shaws-Castle ;  and  final! 
ordered  Patrick  back  to  ring"  the  bell,  "  which,"  he  said,  assuming*  a  co 
fidence  that  he  was  far  from  entertaining",  ''might  call  Miss  Mowbrj 
home  from  some  of  her  long  walks."  He  farther  desired  his  groo 
and  horses  might  meet  him  at  the  Clattering  Brig,  so  called  fro 
a  noisy  cascade  which  was  formed  by  the  brook,  above  which  w; 
stretched  a  small  foot-bridge  of  planks.  Having  thus  shaken  off  li 
attendants,  he  proceeded  himself,  with  all  the  speed  he  was  capab 
of  exerting,  to  follow  out  the  path  in  which  he  was  at  present  engage 
which,  being  a  favourite  walk  with  his  sister,  she  might  perhaps  fo 
adopted  from  mere  habit,  when  in  a  state  of  mind,  which,  he  h 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  must  have  put  choice  out  of  the  question. 

He  soon  reached  the  summer-house,  which  was  merely  a  se 
covered  overhead  and  on  the  sides,  open  in  front,  and  neatly  pav( 
with  pebbles.  This  little  bower  was  perched,  like  a  hawk's  ne? 
almost  upon  the  edge  of  a  projecting  crag,  the  highest  point  oft! 
line  of  rock  which  we  have  noticed  ;  and  had  been  selected  by  m 
Clara,  on  account  of  the  prospect  which  it  commanded  down  the  valle 
One  of  her  gloves  lay  on  the  small  rustic  table  in  the  summer-hous 
Mowbray  caught  it  eagerly  up.  It  was  drenched  with  wet— the  pr 
ceding  day  had  been  dry ;  so  that  had  she  forgot  it  there  in  the  mor 
ing,  or  in  the  course  of  the  day,  it  could  not  have  been  in  that  stat 
She  had  certainly  been  there  during  the  night,  when  it  rained  heavil 

Mowbray,  thus  assured  that  Clara  had  been  in  this  place  while  i 
passions  and  fears  were  so  much  afloat  as  they  must  have  been  ath 
flight  from  her  father's  house,  cast  a  hurried  and  terrified  glan 
from  the  brow  of  the  precipice  into  the  deep  stream  that  eddied  b 
low.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  in  the  sullen  roar  of  the  water,  he  hea 
the  last  groans  of  his  sister— the  foam-flakes  caught  his  eye,  as 
they  were  a  part  of  her  garments.  But  a  closer  examination  show 
that  there  was  no  appearance  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Descendn 
the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  bower,  he  observed  a  foot-pnnt  n 
place  where  the  clay  was  moist  and  tenacious,  which,  from  the  sm 
size  and  the  shape  of  the  shoe,  it  appeared  to  him  must  be  a  trace 
her  wliom  he  sought.  He  hurried  forward,  therefore,  with  as  mu 
speed  as  yet  permitted  him  to  look  out  keenly  for  similar  impn 
sions,  of  which  it  seemed  to  him  he  remarked  several,  althougn  it 
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ct  than  the  former,  being  much  obliterated  by  the  quantity  of 
that  had  since  fallen, — a  circumstance  seeming*  to  prove  that 
al  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  person  had  passed, 
leng-th,  throu<rh  the  various  turning's  and  winding's  of  a  long* 
omantic  path,  Mowbray  found  himself,  without  having*  received 
satisfactory  intelligence,  by  the  side  of  the  brook  called  St 
n's  Burn,  at  the  place  where  it  was  crossed  by  foot-passengers, 
le  Clattering'  Brig-,  and  by  horsemen  throug-h  a  ford  a  Tittle 
'.  At  this  point  the  fug-itive  mig-ht  have  either  continued  her 
erinffs  throug-h  her  paternal  woods,  by  a  patb  which,  after 
ng  about  a  mile,  returned  to  Shaws-Castle,  or  she  mig-ht  have 
3d  the  bridge,  and  entered  a  broken  horseway,  common  to  the 
3,  leading"  to  the  Aultoun  of  St  Ronan's. 

wbray,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  concluded  that  the  last 
ler  most  probable  option.  He  mounted  his  horse,  which  the 
n  had  brought  down  according  to  order,  and  commanding  the 
:o  return  by  the  footpath,  which  he  himself  could  not  examine, 
'oceeded  to  ride  towards  the  ford.  The  brook  was  swollen 
g  the  night,  and  the  groom  could  not  forbear  intimating  to  his 
ir  that  there  was  considerable  danger  in  attempting*  to  cross  it. 
lowbray's  mind  and  feelings  were  too  high-strung  to  permit 

0  listen  to  cautious  counsel.  He  spurred  the  snorting  and  re- 
it  horse  into  the  torrent,  though  the  water,  rising  high  on  the 
■  side,  broke  both  over  the  pummel  and  the  croupe  of  his  saddle. 
s  by  exertion  of  great  strength  and  sagacity  that  the  good 
kept  the  ford- way.  Had  the  stream  forced  him  down  among 
>cks,  which  lie  below  the  crossing-place,  the  consequences  must 
been  fatal.  Mowbray,  however,  reached  the  opposite  side  in 
,  to  the  joy  and  admiration  of  the  servant,  who  stood  staring 
n  during  the  adventure.  He  then  rode  hastily  towards  the 
un,  determined,  if  he  could  not  hear  tidings  of  his  sister  in  that 
e,  that  he  would  spread  the  alarm,  and  institute  a  general 

1  after  her,  since  her  elopement  from  Shaws-Castle  could,  in 
ase,  no  longer  be  concealed.  We  must  leave  him,  however,  in 
esent  state  of  uncertainty,  in  order  to  acquaint  our  readers  with 
ality  of  those  evils,  which  his  foreboding  mind  and  disturbed 
ence  could  only  anticipate. 


CHAPTER    XXXVm. 

THE  CATASTROPHE. 

What  sheeted  ghost  is  wandering  through  the  storm  ? 

For  never  did  a  maid  of  middle  earth 

Choose  such  a  time  or  spot  to  vent  her  sorrows. 

Old  Flap. 

EF,  shame,  confusion,  and  terror,  had  contributed   to  over- 

the  unfortunate  Clara  Mowbray,  at  the  moment  when  she 

with  her  brother,  after  the  stormy  and  dangerous  interview 

it  was  our  task  to  record  in  a  former  chapter.    For  years  her 
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life  her  whole  tenor  of  thoug-ht,  had  been  haunted  by  the  terril 
apprehension  of  a  discovery,  and  now  the  thing  which  siie  feared  ii 
come  upon  her.  The  extreme  violence  of  her  brother,  which  we 
so  far  as  to  menace  her  personal  safety,  had  united  vsrith  the  previc 
conflict  of  passions,  to  produce  a  rapture  of  tear,  which  probably  1 
her  no  other  free  agency,  than  that  which  she  derived  trom  the  bn 
instinct  which  urges  flight,  as  the  readiest  resource  m  danger. 

We  have  no  means  of  exactly  tracing  the  course  ot  this  unhaf 
Youno-  woman.  It  is  probable  she  fled  from  Shaws-Castle,  on  he 
mo-  the  arrival  of  Mr  Touchwood's  carriage,  which  she  might  mista 
for  that  of  Lord  Etherington ;  and  thus,  while  Mowbray  was  looki 
forward  to  the  happier  prospects  which  the  travellers  nanat 
seemed  to  open,  his  sister  was  contending  with  ram  and  darkm 
amidst  the  difTiculties  and  dangers  of  the  mountain  path  which 
have  described.  These  were  so  great,  that  a  young  woman  rni 
delicately  brought  up  must  either  have  lain  down  exhausted,  or  hi 
been  compelled  to  turn  her  steps  back  to  the  residence  she  had  ab; 
doned.  But  the  solitary  wanderings  of  Clara  had  inured  her 
fatigue  and  to  night-walks;  and  the  deeper  causes  ot  terror  wh 
urffed  her  to  flight  rendered  her  insensible  to  the  penis  of  her  w 
She  liad  passed  the  bower,  as  was  evident  from  her  glove  remain 
there,  and  had  crossed  the  foot-bridge ;  although  it  was  almost  w 
derful  that,  in  so  dark  a  night,  she  should  have  followed  with  si 
accuracy  a  track,  where  the  missing  a  single  turn  by  a  cubit  s  len, 
mi2:ht  have  precipitated  her  into  eternity.  . 

It  is  probable  that  Clara's  spirits  and  strength  began  in  sc 
degree  to  fail  her  after  she  had  proceeded  a  Utile  way  on  the  r 
to  the  Aultoun ;  for  she  had  stopped  at  the  sohtary  cotUige  mhabi 
by  the  old  female  pauper,  who  had  been  for  a  time  the  iiostess  ot 
penitent  and  dying  Hannah  Irwin.  Here,  as  the  mmate  of  they 
tage  acknowledged,  she  had  made  some  knocking,  and  she  owned 
had  heard  her  moan  bitterly,  as  she  entreated  lor  admissiou.  ^  ^ 
old  hag  was  one  of  those  whose  hearts  adversity  turn,  toj^^^ll^^' 
and  obstinately  kept  her  door  shut,  impelled  ^^^^'f  J  .^^f,^^^^ 
general  hatred  to  the  human  race,  than  by  the  ^^P^^^™/^ 
which  seized  her;  although  she  perversely  argued  ti?t  sb^ 
startled  at  the  supernatural  melody  and  sweetness  ot  tone  ^ 
which  the  benighted  wanderer  made  her  supplication,  f^^^^^'' 
that,  when  she  heard  the  poor  petitioner  turn  ^o^".  ^li^  doo^^^ 
heart  was  softened,  and  she  did  mtend  to  open  with  the  purpo 
offering  her  at  least  a  shelter ;  but  that  before  she  cou  d  h  rp 
the  door,  and  get  the  bar  taken  down,"  the  ^"f^^^^^^^^^^^ff  P^^^^ 
was  not  to  be  seen;  which  strengthened  the  old  woman s  opii 
that  the  whole  was  a  delusion  of  Satan.  , 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  repulsed  wanderer  made  no  ouie 
tempt  to  awaken  pity  or  obtain  shelter,  until  she  came  to  Mr  O^ 
Maiise,  in  the  upper  room  of  which  a  light  was  still  burning,  ot- 
to  a  cause  which  requires  some  explanation.  r»„i,^pr  or 

The  reader  is  aware  of  the  reasons  which  induced  BuW 
titular  Lord  Etherington,  to  withdraw  from  the  f ^untry  the  soi 
ness,  as  he  conceived,  who  could,  or  at  least  who  might,  cnoo 
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^tness  to  the  fraud  which  he  had  practised  on  the  unfortunate 
Mowbray.  Of  three  persons  present  at  the  marriage,  besides 
rties,  the  clerg*yman  was  completely  deceived,  Solmes  he  con- 
to  be  at  his  own  exclusive  devotion ;  and  therefore,  if  by  his 

this  Hannah  Irwin  could  be  removed  from  the  scene,  he 
1  plausibly,  that  all  evidence  to  the  treachery  which  he  had 
led  would  be  effectually  stifled.  Hence  his  ag-ent,  Solmes,  had 
3d  a  commission,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  to  effect  her 
al  without  loss  of  time,  and  had  reported  to  his  master  that  his 
had  been  effectual. 

Solmes,  since  he  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Touchwood, 
)ustantly  employed  in  counteracting  the  schemes  which  he 
i  most  active  in  forwarding-,  while  the  traveller  enjoyed  (to 
1  exquisite  gratification)  the  amusement  of  countermining  as 
Buhner  could  mine,  and  had  in  prospect  the  pleasing  antici- 
of  blowing  up  the  pioneer  with  his  own  petard.  For  this  pur- 
ls soon  as  Touchwood  learned  that  his  house  was  to  be  applied 

the  original  deeds  left  in  charge  by  the  deceased  Earl  of 
ngton,  he  expedited  a  letter,  directing  that  only  the  copies 

be  sent,  and  thus  rendered  nugatory  Bulmer's  desperate  de- 
P  possessing  himself  of  that  evidence.  For  the  same  reason, 
Solmes  announced  to  him  his  master's  anxious  wish  to  have 
di  Irwin  conveyed  out  of  the  country,  he  appointed  him  to 
the  sick  woman  to  be  carefully  transported  to  the  Manse,  where 
rgill  was  easily  induced  to  give  her  temporary  refuge, 
his  good  man,  wlio  might  be  termed  an  Israelite  without  guile, 
stress  of  the  uniiappy  woman  would  have  proved  a  sufficient 
mendation ;  nor  was  he  likely  to  have  inquired  whether  her 
"f  might  not  be  infectious,  or  to  have  made  any  of  those  other 
us  investigations  which  are  sometimes  clogs  upon  the  bounty 
pitality  of  more  prudent  philanthropists.  But,  to  interest  him 
'ther,;Mr  Touchwood  informed  him  by  letter  that  the  patient 
therwise  unknown  to  him)  was  possessed  of  certain  most  mate- 
formation  affecting  a  family  of  honour  and  consequence,  and 
B  himself,  with  Mr  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's  in  the  quality  of  a 
trate,  intended  to  be  at  the  Manse  that  evening,  to  take  her 
atiou  upon  this  important  subject.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
er's  purpose,  which  might  have  been  carried  into  effect,  but 
s  own  self-important  love  of  manosuvring  on  the  one  part,  and 
ly  impatience  of  Mowbray  on  the  other,  which,  as  the  reader 
,  sent  the  one  at  full  gallop  to  Shaws-Castle,  and  obliged  the 
to  follow  him  post  haste.  This  necessity  he  intimated  to  the 
man  by  a  note,  which  he  despatched  express  as  he  himself  was 
act  of  stepping  into  the  chaise. 

requested  that  the  most  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
Valid— promised  to  be  at  the  Manse  with  Mr  Mowbray  early 
^  morrow— and,  with  the  lingering  and  inveterate  self-conceit 

always  induced  him  to  conduct  everything  with  his  own  hand, 
5tl  his  friend,  Mr  Cargill,  not  to  proceed  to  take  the  sick 

IS  declaration  or  confession  until  he  arrived,  unless  in  case  of 

iity. 
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It  had  been  an  easy  matter  for  Solmes  to  transfer  the  invalid  fro 
the  wretched  cottage  to  the  clergyman's  Manse.  The  first  appe? 
ance  of  the  associate  of  much  of  her  guilt  had  indeed  terrified  he 
but  he  scrupled  not  to  assure  her,  that  his  penitence  was  equal 
her  own,  and  that  he  was  conveying  her  where  their  joint  depositi 
would  be  formally  received,  in  order  that  they  might,  so  far  as  p( 
sible,  atone  for  the  evil  cf  which  they  had  been  jointly  guilty.  ] 
also  promised  her  kind  usage  for  herself,  and  support  for  her  cli 
dren ;  and  she  willingly  accompanied  him  to  the  clergyman's  re 
dence,  he  himself  resolving  to  abide  in  concealment  the  issue  of  t 
mystery,  without  again  facing  his  master,  whose  star,  as  he  well  d 
cerned,  was  about  to  shoot  speedily  from  its  exalted  sphere. 

The  clergyman  visited  the  unfortunate  patient,  as  he  had  do 
frequently  during  her  residence  in  his  vicinity,  and  desired  that  s 
might  be  carefully  attended.  During  the  whole  day  she  seem 
better ;  but,  whether  the  means  of  supporting  her  exhausted  frai 
had  been  too  liberally  administered,  or  whether  the  thoughts  whi 
gnawed  her  conscience  had  returned  with  double  severity  when  s 
was  released  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  want,  it  is  certain  th 
about  midnight,  the  fever  began  to  gain  ground,  and  the  pers 
placed  in  attendance  on  her  came  to  inform  the  clergyman,  tb 
deeply  engaged  with  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  that  she  doubted  if  t 
woman  would  live  till  morning,  and  that  she  had  something  lay  hei 
at  her  heart,  which  she  wished,  as  the  emissary  expressed  it,  "  to  mi 
a  clean  breast  of"  before  she  died,  or  lost  possession  of  her  senses 

Awakened  by  such  a  crisis,  Mr  Cargill  at  once  became  a  man 
this  world,  clear  in  his  apprehension,  and  cool  in  his  resolution,  as 
always  was  when  the  path  of  duty  lay  before  him.  Comprehendi 
from  the  various  hints  of  his  friend  Touchwood,  that  the  matter  ^ 
of  the  last  consequence,  his  own  humanity,  as  well  as  inexperiei 
dictated  his  sending  for  skilful  assistance.  His  man-servant  j 
accordingly  despatched  on  horseback  to  the  Well  for  Doctor  Quad 
ben  ;  while,  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  maids,  "  that  Mrs!) 
was  an  uncommon  skeely  body  about  a  sick-bed,"  the  wench  was 
missed  to  supplicate  the  assistance  of  the  gudewife  of  the  Cleiki 
which  she  was  not,  indeed,  wont  to  refuse  whenever  it  could  be  i 
ful.  The  male  emissary  proved,  in  Scottish  phrase,  a  '  corbie  ir 
senger  ; "  for  either  he  did  not  find  the  doctor,  or  he  found  him  be 
engaged  than  to  attend  the  sick-bed  of  a  pauper,  at  a  reqiiest  wi 
promised  such  slight  remuneration  as  that  of  a  parish  tnmister.  . 
the  female  ambassador  was  more  successful;  for,  though  she  to 
Qur  friend  Luckie  Dods  preparing  for  bed  at  an  hour  unusualr^  i 
in  consequence  of  some  anxiety  on  account  of  Mr  Touchwooas 
expected  absence,  the  good  old*  dame  only  growled  a  httle  about 
minister's  fancies  in  taking  puir  bodies  into  his  own  house ;  ana  i^ 
instantly  donning  cloak,  hood,  and  pattens,  marched  down  tne  ^ 
with  all  the  speed  of  the  good  Samaritan,  one  maid  bearing  tne  i. 
before  her,  while  the  other  remained  to  keep  the  house,  a^^Y^rpr  I 
to  the  wants  of  Mr  Tyrrel,  who  engaged  willingly  to  sit  up  to  ret  | 

Mr  Touchwood.  ,     ^^  ^i     ,.„*,*oiiH 

But  ere  Dame  Dods  had  arrived  at  the  Manse,  the  patieni  | 
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loned  Mr  Caig-iil  to  her  presence,  and  required  him  to  write 
jnfession  while  she  had  life  and  breath  to  make  it. 
or  I  believe,"  she  added,  raising*  herself  in  the  bed,  and  rolling 
^es  wildly  around,  "  that,  were  I  to  confess  my  guilt  to  one  of  a 
acred  character,  the  Evil  Spirit,  whose  servant  I  have  been, 
[  carry  away  his  prev,  both  body  and  soul,  before  they  had 
id  from  each  other,  however  short  the  space  that  they  must 
n  in  partnership ! " 

Cargill  would  have  spoken  some  ghostly  consolation,  but  she 
;red  with  pettish  impatience,  *'  Waste  not  words— waste  not 
i !— Let  me  speak  that  which  I  must  tell,  and  sign  it  with  my 
:  and  do  you,  as  the  more  immediate  servant  of  God,  and  there- 
)ound  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  take  heed  you  write  that 
I  tell  you,  and  nothing  else.  I  desired  to  have  told  this  to  St 
n's — I  have  even  made  some  progress  in  telling  it  to  others — 
am  glad  I  broke  short  off— for  I  know  you,  Josiah  Cargill, 
h  you  have  long  forgotten  me." 

may  be  so,"  said  Cargill.  *-I  have  indeed  no  recollection  of  you." 
ou  once  knew  Hannah  Irwin,  though,"  said  the  sick  woman ; 
was  companion  and  relation  to  Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  and  who 
Tesent  with  her  on  that  sinful  night,  when  she  was  wedded  in 
rk  of  St  Ronan's/' 

0  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  that  person  ?  "  said  Cargill, 
ig  the  candle  so  as  to  throw  some  light  on  the  face  of  the  sick 
n.    *'  I  cannot  believe  it." 

0?"  repHed  the  penitent;  "there  is  indeed  a  difference  be- 
wickedness  in  the  act  of  carrying  through  its  successful  machi- 
is,  and  wickedness  surrounded  by  all  the  horrors  of  a  deathbed?" 

0  not  yet  despair,"  said  Cargill.  "  Grace  is  omnipotent— to 
this  is  in  itself  a  great  crime." 

3  it  so !— I  cannot  help  it— my  heart  is  hardened,  Mr  Cargill ; 
Here  is  something  here,"  she  pressed  her  bosom,  "  which  tells 
[at,  with  prolonged  life  and  renewed  health,  even  my  present 
jis  would  be  forgotten,  and  I  should  become  the  same  I  have 
bfore.  I  have  rejected  the  offer  of  grace,  Mr  Cargill,  and  not 
p  ignorance,  for  I  have  sinned  with  my  eyes  open.  Care  not 
p,  then,  who  am  a  mere  outcast. "  He  again  endeavoured  to 
jipt  her,  but  she  continued,  "  Or  if  you  really  wish  my  welfare, 

1  relieve  my  bosom  of  that  which  presses  it,  and  it  may  be  that 
I  then  be  better  able  to  listen  to  you.  You  say  you  remember 
|— but  if  I  tell  you  how  often  you  refused  to  perform  in  secret 
Jice  which  was  required  of  you— how  much  you  urged  that  it 
W^st  your  canonical  rules— if  I  name  the  argument  to  which 
|lded— and  remind  you  of  your  purpose,  to  acknowledge  your 
|ession  to  your  brethren  in  the  church  courts,  to  plead  your 

and  submit  to  their  censure,  which  you  said  could  not  be  a 
e— you  will  be  then  aware  that,  in  the  voice  of  the  miserable 
you  hear  the  words  of  the  once  artful,  gay,  and  specious 

llow  it— I  allow  it!"  said  Mr  Cargill;  «I  admit  the  tokens, 
leve  you  to  be  indeed  her  whose  name  you  assume." 
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''  Then  one  painful  step  is  over,"  said  she ;  '*  for  I  would  ere  n 
have  lightened  my  conscience  by  confession,  saving*  for  the  cur 
pride  of  spirit,  which  was  ashamed  of  poverty,  though  it  had 
shrunk  from  guilt.— Well— In  these  arguments,  which  were  ur^ec 
you  by  a  youth  best  known  to  you  by  the  name  of  Francis  Tyr 
though  more  properly  entitled  to  that  of  Valentine  Bulmer,  we  pi 
tised  on  you  a  base  and  gross  deception.— Did  you  not  hear  some 
sigh  ?— I  hope  there  is  no  one  in  the  room— I  trust  I  shall  die  w 
my  confession  is  signed  and  sealed,  without  my  name  being  drag^ 
through  the  public— I  hope  ye  bring  not  in  your  menials  to  gaze 
my  abject  misery—I  cannot  brook  that." 

She  paused  and  listened ;  for  the  ear,  usually  deafened  by  pain 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  morbidly  acute.  Mr  Car 
assured  her  there  was  no  one  present  but  himself.  "  But  oh,  n 
unhappy  woman ! "  he  said, ''  what  does  your  introduction  prep 

me  to  expect  ? "     .  .    ,     .^  .  i,  n  i,    i-  n      r  < 

**  Your  expectation,  be  it  never  so  ominous,  shall  be  tully  satist 
—I  was  the  guilty  confidant  of  the  false  Francis  Tyrrel.— Clara  lo 
the  true  one.— When  the  f^ital  ceremony  passed  the  bride  and 
clergyman  were  deceived  alike— and  I  was  the  wretch— the  fien 
who,  aiding  another  yet  blacker,  if  blacker  could  be— mainly  hel] 
to  accomplish  this  cureless  misery !  " 

«*  Wretch !  "  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  "  and  had  you  not  then  d 
enough?— Why  did  you  expose  the  betrothed  of  one  brother  to 
come  the  wife  of  another  ? "  ,        .  x  j 

''  I  acted,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "  only  as  Bulmer  instructed  i 
but  I  had  to  do  with  a  master  of  the  game.  He  contrived,  by 
agent  Solraes,  to  match  me  with  a  husband  imposed  on  me  by 
devices  as  a  man  of  fortune,— a  wretch,  who  maltreated  me— p 
dered  me— sold  me.— Oh !  if  fiends  laugh,  as  I  have  heard  they  < 
what  a  jubilee  of  scorn  will  there  be,  when  Bulmer  and  I  enter  t 
place  of  torture !— Hark !— I  am  sure  of  it— some  one  draws  bre 
as  if  shuddering ! "  ,        /.     • 

"  You  will  distract  yourself  if  you  give  way  to  these  tancies. 
calm— speak  on— but,  oh  !  at  last,  and  for  once,  speak  the  truth, 

'« I  will,  for  it  will  best  gratify  my  hatred  against  him,  who,  nai 
first  robbed  me  of  my  virtue,  made  me  a  sport  and  a  plunder  to 
basest  of  the  species.  For  that  I  wandered  here  to  unmask  mm 
had  heard  he  again  stirred  his  suit  to  Clara,  and  I  came  here  to 
young  Mowbray  the  whole.— But  do  you  wonder  that  I  shruiil:  i 
doing  so  till  this  last  decisive  moment?— I  thought  of  my  condu( 
Clara,  and  how  could  I  face  her  brother  ?— And  yet  I  hated  iier 
after  I  learned  her  utter  wretchedness— her  deep  misery,  ver^ 
even  upon  madness— I  hated  her  not  then.  I  was  sorry  that  sne 
not  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  better  man  than  Buhner ;— and  1  ]nim 
after  she  was  rescued  by  Tyrrel,  and  you  may  remember  it  was  i 
prevailed  on  you  to  conceal  her  marriage."  , 

"I  remember  it,"  answered  Cargill,  "and  that  you  allegeo, 
reason  for  secresy,  danger  from  her  family.  I  did  conceal  it, 
reports  that  she  was  again  to  be  married  reached  my  ears. 

^^Well,  then,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "Clara  Mowbray  ouffU 
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Q  me— since  what  ill  I  have  done  her  was  inevitable,  while 
)od  I  did  was  voluntary — I  must  see  her,  Master  Carg-ill — 
t  see  her  before  I  die — I  shall  never  pray  till  I  see  her— I 
[ever  profit  by  word  of  godliness  till  I  see  her !  If  I  cannot 
the  pardon  of  a  worm  like  myself,  how  can  I  hope  for  that 

started  at  these  words  with  a  faint  scream ;  for  slowly,  and 
feeble  hand,  the  curtains  of  the  bed  opposite  to  the  side  at 
Carg-ill  sat  were  opened,  and  the  figure  of  Clara  Mowbray,  her 
J  and  long  hair  drenched  and  dripping  with  rain,  stood  in  the 
g  by  the  bedside.  The  dying  woman  sat  upright,  her  eyes 
g  from  their  sockets,  her  lips  quivering,  her  face  pale,  her 
Lted  hands  grasping  the  bed-clothes,  as  if  to  support  herself, 
okiug  as  much  aghast  as  if  her  confession  had  called  up  the 
tion  of  her  betrayed  friend. 

kunah  Irwin,"  said  Clara,  with  her  usual  sweetness  of  tone, 
arly  friend— my  unprovoked  enemy !— Betake  thee  to  Him  who 
irdon  for  us  all,  and  betake  thee  with  confidence— for  I  pardon 
freely  as  if  you  had  never  wronged  me— as  freely  as  I  desire 
u  pardon.— Farewell— Farewell ! " 

retired  from  the  room  ere  the  clergyman  could  convince  him- 
it  it  was  more  than  a  phantom  which  he  beheld.  He  ran  down 
-he  summoned  assistants,  but  no  one  could  attend  his  call ;  for 
3p  ruckling  groans  of  the  patient  satisfied  every  one  that  she 
•eathing  her  last;  and  Mrs  Dods,  with  the  maid-servant,  ran 
e  bed-room  to  witness  the  death  of  Hanndh  Irwin,  which  shortly 
3ok  place. 

;  event  had  scarcely  occurred,  when  the  maid-servant,  who  had 
ift  in  the  inn,  came  down  in  great  terror  to  acquaint  her  mis- 
hat  a  lady  had  entered  the  house  like  a  ghost,  and  was  dying  in 
rrel[s  room.  The  truth  of  the  story  we  must  tell  our  own  way. 
he  irregular  state  of  Miss  Mowbray's  mind,  a  less  violent 
e  than  that  which  she  had  received  from  her  brother's  arbi- 
lolence,  added  to  the  fatigues,  dangers,  and  terrors  of  her 
walk,  might  have  exhausted  the  powers  of  her  body,  and 
ed  those  of  her  mind.     We  have  before  said,  that  the  hghts 

clergyman's  house  had  probably  attracted   her  attention, 

the  temporary  confusion  of  a  family,'  never  remarkable 
regularity,  she  easily  mounted  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  sick 
2r  undiscovered,  and  thus  overheard  Hannah  Irwin's  confes- 
tale  sufficient  to  have  greatly  aggravated  her  mental  malady, 
lave  no  means  of  knowing  whether  she  actually  sought  Tyrrel, 
ther  it  was,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  circumstance  of  a  light 
'rning  where  all  around  was  dark,  that  attracted  her ;  but  her 
parition  was  close  by  the  side  of  her  unfortunate  lover,  then 
'engaged  in  writing,  when  something  suddenly  gleamed  on  a 
>ld-fashioned  mirror,  which  hung  on  the  wall  opposite.     He 

up,  and  saw  the  figure  of  Clara,  holding  a  light  (which  she 
^^-  u  ^  the  passage)  in  her  extended  hand.    He  stood  for  an 

with  his  eyes  fixed  on  this  fearful  shadow,  ere  he  dared  to 
►una  on  the  substance  which  was  thus  reflected.    When  he 
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did  so,  the  fixed  and  pallid  countenance  almost  impressed  him  w 
the  belief  that  he  saw  a  vision,  and  he  shuddered  when,  stoopi 
beside  him,  she  took  his  hand.  "  Come  away ! "  she  said,  m  a  hun- 
voice—"  Come  away,  my  brother  follows  to  kill  us  both.  Coi 
Tvrrel  let  us  fly— we  shall  easily  escape  him.— Hannah  Irwiu  is 
before-but,  if  we  are  overtaken,  I  will  have  no  more  fighting--) 
must  promise  me  that  we  shall  not— we  have  had  but  too  much 
that-but  you  will  be  wise  in  future.'*  ,  .   ., ,,      :,    q.„ 

"  Clara  Mowbray!"  exclaimed  Tyrrel.  "Alas!  isitthusP-Sta; 
do  not  ffo,''  for  she  turned  to  make  her  escape—''  stav— stay— sit  do\^ 

« I  must  go,"  she  replied,  « I  must  go-l  am  called— Hannah  hy 
is  ffone  before  to  tell  all,  and  I  must  follow.  Will  you  not  let^ 
g-o  ?— Nay,  if  you  will  hold  me  by  force,  I  know  I  must  sit  down-1 
you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  me  for  all  that."  . 

A  convulsion  fit  followed,  and  seemed,  by  its  violence,  to  expl 
that  she  was  indeed  bound  for  the  last  and  darksome  journey.    J 
maid,  who  at  length  answered  Tyrrel's  earnest  and  repeated  si 
mons,  fled  terrified  at  the  scene  she  witnessed,  and  carried  to 
Manse  the  alarm  which  we  before  mentioned. 

The  old  landlady  was  compelled  to  exchange  one  scene  ot  son 
for  another,  wondering  within  herself  what  fatality  could  lii 
marked  this  single  night  with  so  much  misery.  When  she  am 
at  home,  what  was  her  astonishment  to  find  there  the  daiiglitei 
the  house,  which,  even  in  their  alienation,  she  had  never  ceased 
love,  in  a  state  little  short  of  distraction,  and  tended  by  Tvrrel,  wi 
state  of  mind  seemed  scarce  more  composed  than  that  ot  the  unna 
patient.  The  oddities  of  Mrs  Dods  were  merel.y  the  rust  whicli 
accumulated  upon  her  character,  but  without  impainng  its  nal 
strength  and  energy;  and  l\er  sympathies  were  not  ot  a  ^^ 
enough  to  disable  her  from  thinking  and  acting  as  decisively  as 

cumstances  required.  .,,,..  •  i  x  i-     „,«„  <?a1V 

"Maister  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "this  is  nae  sight  for  men  tolK- 

maun  rise  and  ffanff  to  another  room." 
"Twill  not  stir  from  her,"  said  Tyrrel-''  I  will  not  remove  from 

either  now,  or  as  long  as  she  or  I  may  lim" 
"  That  will  be  nae  lang  space,  Maister  Tyrrel,  if  ye  wunna  be  n 

by  common  sense."  ^  ,      ,.         ^    j^   r,       -a  \xni 

Tyrrel  started  up,'as  if  half  comprehending  what  she  said,  Dui 

mained  motionless.  ,       .     ,      -n    i      « ^^  ,inf  sf 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  compassionate  landlady ;     do  not  s 
looking  on  a  sight  sair  eneugh  to  break  a  harder  heart  than  yo 
hinny— your  ain  sense  tells  ye,  ye  canna  stay  here- Miss  Uara 
be  weel  cared  for,  and  I'll  bring  word  to  your  room-door  trae  i 
hour  to  half-hour  how  she  is."         ,     .  ^-         ,  ,p       i  anffprpd  ^ 
The  necessity  of  the  case  was  undeniable,  and  fyrrel  s^ttere^  * 
self  to  be  led  to  another  apartment,  leaving  Miss  Mowbray  lo 
care  of  the  hostess  and  her  female  assistants.    He  coimtedtne  i^ 
in  an  agony,  less  by  the  watch  than  by  the  visits  which  Mi^  |^ 
faithful  to  her  promise,  made  from  interval  to  interval  to  leu 
that  Clara  was  not  better— that  she  was  worse— and,  at  lasi,/" 
did  not  think  that  she  could  live  over  morning.    It  requueu  w 
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catory  influence  of  the  good  landlady  to  restrain  Tyrrel,  who, 
and  cold  on  common  occasions,  was  proportionally  fierce  and 
uous  when  his  passions  were  afloat,  from  bursting"  into  the  room, 
scertaining",  with  his  own  eyes,  the  state  of  the  beloved  patient.' 
ig-th  there  was  a  long"  interval— an  interval  of  hours— so  long*, 
i,  that  Tyrrel  caught  from  it  the  flattering"  hope  that  Clara 
and  that  sleep  might  bring-  refreshment  both  to  mind  and  body. 
)ods,  he  concluded,  was  prevented  from  moving",  for  fear  of  dis- 
\g  her  patient's  slumber;  and,  as  if  actuated  by  the  same  feel-  ,, 

hich  he  imputed  to  her,  he  ceased  to  traverse  his  apartment,  as  I 

:itation  had  hitiierto  dictated,  and  throwing"  himself  into  a  chair,  | 

-e  to  move  even  a  fing-er,  and  withheld  his  respiration  as  much  I 

;sible,  just  as  if  he  had  been  seated  by  the  pillow  of  the  patient.  Pi 

ing"  was  far  advanced,  when  his  landlady  appeared  in  his  room 
b  grave  and  anxious  countenance. 
Lr  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "  ye  are  a  Christian  man.'' 
ush,  hush,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  "  he  replied ;  "  you  will  disturb 
Mowbray." 

aething  will  disturb  her,  puir  thing,"  answered  Mrs  Dods ; 
'  have  muckle  to  answer  for  that  brought  her  to  this." 
hey  have— they  have  indeed,"  said  Tyrrel,  striking  his  fore- 
*'  and  I  will  see  her  avenged  on  every  one  of  them !— Can  I 

T  ?  " 

etter  not—better  not,"  said  the  good  woman;  but  he  burst  from 
nd  rushed  into  the  apartment. 

i  life  gone  ?— Is  every  spark  extinct  ? "  he  exclaimed  eagerly  to 
ntry  surgeon,  a  sensible  man,  who  had  been  summoned  from 
ithorn  m  the  course  of  the  night.  The  medical  man  shook  his 
-Tyrrel  rushed  to  the  bedside,  and  was  convinced  by  his  own 
ihat  the  being,  whose  sorrows  he  had  both  caused  and  shared, 
ow  insensible  to  all  earthly  calamity.  He  raised  almost  a 
:  of  despair,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  pale  hand  of  the  corpse, 
with  tears,  devoured  it  with  kisses,  and  played  for  a  short  time 
irt  of  a  distracted  person.  At  length,  on  the  repeated  expos- 
)n  of  all  present,  he  suff*ered  himself  to  be  again  conducted  to 
er  apartment,  the  surgeon  following,  anxious  to  give  such  sad 
lation  as  the  case  admitted  of. 

s  y"ju,are  so  deeply  concl^erned  for  the  untimely  fate  of  this 
:  lady,"  he  said,  "  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  you,  though  a 
choly  one,  to  know,  that  it  has  been  occasioned  by  a  pressure 
i  bram,  probably  accompanied  by  a  sufi'usion ;  and  I  feel  author- 
n  stating,  from  the  symptoms,  that  if  life  had  been  spared 
1  would,  m  all  probability,  never  have  returned.  In  such  a  case, 
e  most  aff"ectionate  relation  must  own,  that  death,  in  compari- 
liie,  IS  a  mercy." 

ercy !''  answered  Tyrrel ;  «  but  why,  then,  is  it  denied  to  me  ? 
»ow— 1  know  !— My  life  is  spared  till  I  revenge  her." 
started  from  his  seat,  and  hurried  eagerly  down-stairs.  But, 
was  about  to  rush  from  the  door  of  the  inn,  he  was  stopped  by 
wood,  who  had  just  alighted  from  a  carriage,  with  an  air  of 
anxiety  imprinted  on  his  features,  very  difterent  from  their 
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usual  expression.  "Whither  would  ye?  Whither  would  ye?" 
said,  laying"  hold  of  Tyrrel,  and  stopping-  him  by  force. 

''  For  reveng-e— for  revenge  !  "  said  Tyrrel.  "  Give  way,  I  chai 
vou,  on  your  peril! " 

"  "  Veng-eance  belongs  to  God,"  replied  the  old  man,  and  his  t 
has  fallen.— This  way— this  way,"  he  continued,  dragging  Tyi 
into  the  house.  "  Know,"  he  said,  so  soon  as  he  had  led  or  fori 
him  into  a  chamber,  "  that  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's  has  met  Bull 
within  this  half  hour,  and  has  killed  him  on  the  spot." 

"  Killed?— whom?  "  answered  the  bewildered  Tyrrel. 

"  Valentine  Bulmer,  the  titular  Earl  of  Etherington." 

*'  You  bring  tidings  of  death  to  the  house  of  death,"  answei 
Tyrrel ;  "  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  left  that  I  should  1 
for."    '  

CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Here  come  we  to  our  close — for  that  which  follows 
Is  but  the  tale  of  dull  unvaried  misery. 
Steep  crags  and  headlong  lins  may  court  the  pencil, 
Like  sudden  haps,  dark  plots,  and  strange  adventures  ; 
But  who  would  paint  the  dull  and  fog-wrapt  moor, 
In  its  long  track  of  sterile  desolation  ? 

Old  Play. 

When  Mowbray  crossed  the  brook,  as  we  have  already  detai 
his  mind  was  in  that  wayward  and  uncertain  state  which  se 
something  whereon  to  vent  the  self-engendered  rage  with  whic 
labours,  like  a  volcano  before  eruption.  On  a  sudden  a  shot  or  1 
followed  by  loud  voices  and.  laughter,  reminded  him  he  had  promi 
at  that  hour,  and  in  that  sequestered  place,  to  decide  a  bet  respeci 
pistol-shooting,  to  which  the  titular  Lord  Etherington,  Jekyl, 
Captain  MacTurk,  to  whom  such  a  pastime  was  peculiarly  coDgei 
were  parties  as  well  as  himself.  The  prospect  this  recollectioi 
forded  him,  of  vengeance  on  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as 
author  of  his  sister's  wrongs,  was,  in  the  present  state  of  msff 
too  tempting  to  be  relinquished ;  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse 
rushed  through  the  copse  to  the  little  glade,  where  he  louna 
other  parties,  who,  despairing  of  his  arrival,  had  already  begun  t 
amusement.    A  jubilee  shout  was  set  up  as  he  approached.  ^ 

''  Here  Comes  Mowbray,  dripping,  by  Cot,  like  a  watering-p 
said  Captain  MacTurk.  ,, 

"  I  fear  him  not,  "said  Etherington  (we  may  as  well  still  can 
so)  ;  "  he  has  ridden  too  fast  to  have  steady  nerves." 

"We  shall  soon  see  that,  my  Lord  Etherington,  or  rather 
Valentine  Bulmer,"  said  Mowbray,  springing  from  his  horse, 
throwing  the  bridle  over  a  bough  of  the  tree. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Mr  Mowbray  ?"  said  Etherington,  dra 
himself  up,  while  Jekyl  and  Captain  MacTurk  looked  at  eacli  c 
in  surprise. 
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t  means,  sir,  that  you  are  a  rascal  and  an  impostor,"  replied 
bray,  "who  have  assumed  a  name  to  which  you  have  no  right." 
rhat,  Mr  Mowbray,  is  an  insult  I  cannot  carry  farther  than  this 
"  said  Etherington. 

f  you  had  been  willing  to  do  so,  you  should  have  carried  with  it 
thing  still  harder  to  be  borne,"  answered  Mowbray. 
Unough,  enough,  my  good  sir;  no  use  in  spurring  a  willing 
}.    Jekyl,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  stand  by  me  in  this 
er : 

Certainly,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl. 

Lnd,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  taking  up  the  matter 
ably,"  said  the  pacific  Captain  MacTurk,  "I  will  be  most  happy, 
jlp  me,  to  assist  my  worthy  friend,  Mr  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's, 
my  countenance  and  advice.  Very  goot  chance  that  we  w^ere 
with  the  necessary  weapons,  since  it  would  have  been  an  un- 
>ant  thhig  to  have  such  an  affair  long  upon  the  stomach,  any 
5  than  to  settle  it  without  witnesses." 

would  fain  know  first,"  said  Jekyl,  "  what  all  this  sudden  heat 
irisen  about." 

\.bout  nothing,"  said  Etherington,  *^  except  a  mare's  nest  of  Mr 
bray's  discovering.  He  always  knew  his  sister  played  the  mad- 
an,  and  he  has  now  heard  a  report,  I  suppose,  that  she  has  like- 
in  her  time  played  the ■  fool." 

)h,  crimini ! "  cried  Captain  MacTurk,  "  my  good  Captain,  let  us 
)ading  and  measuring  out — for,  by  my  soul,  if  these  sweetmeats 
assing  between  them,  it  is  only  the  twa  ends  of  a  hankercher 
can  serve  the  turn — Cot  tamn !  " 

ith  such  friendly  intentions  the  ground  was  hastily  meted  out. 

1  was  well  known  as  an  excellent  shot ;  and  the  Captain  offered 

t  to  Jekyl  of  a  mutchkin  of  Glenlivat  that  both  would  fall  by 

|irst  fire.     The  event  showed  that  he  was  nearly  right ;  for  the 

I  of  Lord  Etherington  grazed  Mowbray's  temple  at  the  very 

pd  of  time  that  Mowbray's  pierced  his  heart.    He  sprung  a  yard 

f  the  ground,  and  fell  down  a  dead  man.    Mowbray  stood  fixed 

(a  pillar  of  stone,  his  arm  dropped  to  his  side,  his  hand  still 

jhed  on  the  weapon  of  death,  reeking  at  the  touch -hole  and 

ile,     Jekyl  ran  to  raise  and  support  his  friend,  and  Captain 

Turk,  having  adjusted  his  spectacles,  stooped  on  one  knee  to 

him  in  the  face.'    "We  should  have  had  Dr  Quackleben  here," 

id,  wiping  his  glasses,  and  returning  them  to  the  shagreen  case, 

ugh  it  would  have  been  only  for  form's  sake — for  he  is  as  dead 

oor-nail,  poor  boy.    But  come,  Mowbray,  my  bairn,"  he  said, 

g  him  by  the  arm,  "  we  must  be  ganging  our  ain  gate,  you  and 

efore  waur  comes  of  it.     I  have  a  bit  poney  here,  and  you  have 

horse  till  we  get  to  Marchthorn.     Captain  Jekyl,  I  wish  you  a 

morning.    Will  you  have  my  umbrella  back  to  the  inn,  for  I 

iese  it  is  going  to  rain  ?  " 

f'>wbray  had  not  ridden  a  hundred  yards  with  his  guide  and  com- 

fj>n,  when  he  drew  his  bridle,   and  refused  to  proceed  a  step 

jer  till  he  had  learned  what  had  become  of  Clara.     The  Captain 

?a  to  find  he  had  a  very  untractable  pupil  to  manage,  when,  while 
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they  were  arguing'  together,  Touchwood  drove  past  in  his  h 
chaise.  As  soon  as  he  recognised  Mowbray,  he  stopped  tlie  carri{ 
to  inform  iiim  that  his  sister  was  at  the  Aultoun,  which  he  1 
learned  from  finding  there  had  been  a  messenger  sent  from  thei 
to  the  Well  for  medical  assistance,  which  could  not  be  afforded, 
Esculapius  of  the  place,  Dr  Quackleben,  having  been  privately  in 
ried  to  Mrs  Blower  on  that  morning,  by  Mr  Chatterly,  and  hav 
set  out  on  the  usual  nuptial  tour. 

In  return  for  this  intelligence,  Captain  MacTurk  communica 
the  fate  of  Lord  Etherington.  The  old  man  earnestly  pressed  insti 
flight,  for  which  he  supplied  at  the  same  time  ample  means,  engagi 
to  furnish  every  kind  of  assistance  and  support  to  the  unfortun 
young  lady;  and  repi^esenting  to  Mowbray  that  if  he  staid  in  i 
vicinity,  a  prison  would  soon  separate  them.  Mowbray  and  his  c( 
panion  then  departed  southward  upon  the  spur,  reached  London 
safety,  and  from  thence  went  together  to  the  Peninsula,  where  i 
war  was  then  at  the  hottest. 

There  remains  little  more  to  be  told.  Mr  Touchwood  is  still  ali 
forming  plans  which  have  no  object,  and  accumulating  a  fortune, 
whi6h  he  has  apparently  no  heir.  The  old  man  had  endeavoured 
fix  this  character,  as  well  as  his  general  patronage,  upon  Tyrrel,  1 
the  attempt  only  determined  the  latter  to  leave  the  country;  nor  1 
he  been  since  heard  of,  although  the  title  and  estates  of  Elheringi 
lie  vacant  for  his  acceptance.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  he  1 
entered  into  a  Moravian  mission,  for  the  use  of  which  he  had  pre 
ously  drawn  considerable  sums. 

Since  Tyrrel's  departure  no  one  pretends  to  guess  what  old  Tou 
wood  will  do  with  his  money.  He  often  talks  of  his  disapipointmei 
but  can  never  be  made  to  understand,  or  at  least  to  admit,  that  tl 
were  in  some  measure  precipitated  by  his  own  talent  for  inirb 
and  manoeuvring.  Most  people  think  that  Mowbray  of  St  Rona 
will  be  at  last  his  heir.  That  gentleman  has  of  late  shown  ( 
quality  which  usually  recommends  men  to  the  favour  of  rich  re 
tions,  namely,  a  close  and  cautious  care  of  what  is  already  his  o\ 
Captain  MacTurk's  military  ardour  having  revived  when  they  ca 
witliin  smell  of  gunpowder,  the  old  soldier  contrived  not  only  to 
himself  on  full  pay,  but  to  induce  his  companion  to  serve  for  so 
time  as  a  volunteer.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  commission,  i 
nothing  could  be  more  strikingly  different  than  was  the  conduct 
the  young  Laird  of  St  Ronan's  and  of  Lieutenant  Mowbray.  1 
former,  as  we  know,  was  gay,  venturous,  and  prodigal ;  the  lat 
lived  on  his  pay,  and  even  within  it — denied  himself  comforts, 
often  decencies,  when  doing  so  could  save  a  guinea;  and  tirri 
pale  with  apprehension,  if,  on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  he  v 
tured  sixpence  a  corner  at  whist.  This  meanness,  or  closeness 
disposition,  prevents  his  holding  the  high  character  to  which 
bravery  and  attention  to  his  regimental  duties  might  otherw 
entitle  him.  The  same  close  and  accurate  calculation  of  pouii 
shillings,  and  pence,  marked  his  communications  with^  his  a>g 
Meiklewham,  who  might  otherwise  have  had  better  pickings  ouj 
the  estate  of  St  Ronan's,  which  is  now  at  nurse,  and  thriving  i 
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especially  since  some  debts,  of  rather  an  usurious  character, 

been  paid  up  by  Mr  Touchwood,  who  contented  himself  with 

moderate  usage. 

L  the  subject  of  this  property,  Mr  Mowbray,  generally  speaking', 
such  minute  directions  for  acquiring  and  saving,  that  his  old 
lintance,  Mr  Winterblossom,  tapping  his  morocco  snuff-box 
the  sly  look  which  intimated  the  coming  of  a  good  thing, 
vont  to  say,  that  he  had  reversed  the  usual  order  of  transfor- 
)ii,  and  was  turned  into  a  grub  after  having  been  a  butterfly. 
•  all,  this  narrowness,  though  a  more  ordinary  modification  of 
pirit  of  avarice,  may  be  founded  on  the  same  desire  of  acquisi- 
which  in  his  earlier  days  sent  him  to  the  gaming-table, 
t  there  was  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  Mr  Mowbray 
rted  from  the  rules  of  economy,  by  which  he  was  guided  in  all 
•s.  Having  acquired,  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  ground 
li  he  had  formerly  feued  out  for  the  erection  of  the  hotel, 
ng-houses,  shops,  &c.,  at  St  Ronan's  Well,  he  sent  positive 
rs  for  the  demolition  of  the  whole,  nor  would  he  permit  the  ex- 
ce  of  any  house  of  entertainment  on  his  estate,  except  that  in 
^ultoun,  where  Mrs  Dods  reigns  with  undisputed  sway,  her 
er  by  no  means  improved  either  by  time,  or  her  arbitrary  dispo- 
1  by  the  total  absence  of  competition. 

hy  Mr  Mowbray,  with  his  acquired  habits  of  frugality,  thus 
eyed  a  property  which  might  have  produced  a  considerable 
ne,  no  one  could  pretend  to  affirm.  Some  said  that  he  remem- 
i  his  own  early  follies,  and  others  that  he  connected  the  build- 
with  the  misfortunes  of  his  sister.  The  vulgar  reported  that 
i  Etherington's  ghost  had  been  seen  in  the  ball-room,  and  the 
led  talked  of  the  association  of  ideas.  But  it  all  ended  in  this, 
[Mr  Mowbray  was  independent  enough  to  please  himself,  and 

uch  was  Mr  Mowbray's  pleasure, 
le  little  watering-place  has  returned  to  its  primitive  obscurity ; 

ions  and  lionnesses,  with  their  several  jacKalls,  blue  surtouts, 

3luer  stockings,  fiddlers  and  dancers,  painters  and  amateurs, 
)rs  and  critics,  dispersed  like  pigeons  by  the  demolition  of  a 

ot,  have  sought  other  scenes  of  amusement  and  rehearsal,  and 
eserted  St  Konan's  Well.^ 

See  Note  H.    Meg  Dods. 
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NOTES  TO  ST  EONAN'S  WELL, 


Note  A,  p.  13.     Building-Feus  in  Scotland. 

In  Scotland,  a  village  is  erected  upon  a  species  of  landright,  very  different  froi 
copyhold  so  frequent  in  England.  Every  alienation  or  sale  of  landed  property  ml 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  feudal  conveyance,  and  the  party  who  acquires  it  holds  th 
an  absolute  and  perfect  right  of  property  in  the  fief,  while  he  discharges  the  st 
tions  of  the  vassal,  and,  above  all,  pays  the  feu-duties.  The  vassal  or  tenant  ( 
site  of  the  smallest  cottage  holds  his  possession  as  absolutely  as  the  propriet 
whose  large  estate  it  is  perhaps  scarce  a  perceptible  portion.  By  dint  of  exe 
laws,  the  sasines,  or  deeds  of  delivery  of  such  fiefs,  are  placed  in  record  in  such  ( 
that  every  burden  affecting  the  property  can  be  seen  for  payment  of  a  very  mo^ 
fee ;  so  that  a  person  proposing  to  lend  money  upon  it,  knows  exactly  the  natuE 
extent  of  his  security. 

From  the  nature  of  these  landrights  being  so  explicit  and  secure,  the  Sc 
people  have  been  led  to  entertain  a  jealousy  of  building-leases,  of  however  long 
tion.  Not  long  ago,  a  great  landed  proprietor  took  the  latter  mode  of  dlspos 
some  ground  near  a  thriving  town  in  the  west  country.  The  number  of  years  i 
lease  was  settled  at  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  All  was  agreed  to,  and  the  | 
were  ordered  to  be  drawn.  But  the  tenant,  as  he  walked  down  the  avenue,  bed 
reflect  that  the  lease,  though  so  very  long  as  to  be  almost  perpetual,  nevertbele:' 
a  termination  ;  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  lacking  one,  the  cc 
tion  of  his  family  and  representatives  with  the  estate  would  cease.  He  took  a  > 
at  the  thought  of  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  his  posterity  a  thousand  years  hence 
going  back  to  the  house  of  the  gentleman  who  feued  the  ground,  he  demandeci 
readily  obtained,  the  additional  terra  of  fifty  years  to  be  added  to  the  lease.        j 

Note  B,  p.  52.     The  Dark  Ladve. 

The  Dark  Ladye  is  one  of  those  tantalising  fragments,  in  which  Mr  Coleridge  has 
us  what  exquisite  powers  of  poetry  he  has  suffered  to  remain  uncultivated.  Lei 
thankful  for  what  we  have  received,  however.  The  unfashioned  ore,  drawn  from 
a  mine,  is  worth  all  to  which  art  can  add  its  highest  decorations,  when  drawn  Ire 
abundant  sources.    The  verses  beginning  the  poem,  which  are  published  separate 
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said  to  have  soothed  the  last  hours  of  Mr  Fox.     They  are  the  stanzas  entiiled  LO 

Note  C,  p.  102.     Kettle  of  Fish. 

A  kettle  of  fish  is  a  fete-champetre  of  a  particular  kind,  which  is  to  other 
champetres  what  the  piscatory  eclogues  of  Brown  or  Sannazario  are  to  pastoral  I 
A  large  caldron  is  boiled  by  the  side  of  a  salmon  river,  containing  a  quantity  ot 
thickened  with  salt,  to  the  consistence  of  brine.  In  this  the  fish  is  plunged 
taken,  and  eaten  by  the  Qomp&ny  fronde  super  viridi  This  is  accounted  the  be 
of  eating  salmon  by  those  vvbo  desire  to  taste  the  fish  in  a  state  of  extreme  ires 
Others  prefer  it  after  being  kept  a  day  or  two,  when  the  curd  melts  into  oil,  ai 
fish  becomes  richer  and  more  luscious.  The  more  judicious  gastronomes  ^^^  "° 
sauce  than  a  spoonful  of  the  water  in  which  the  salmon  is  boiled,  together  witfl 
pepper  and  vinegar. 
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Note  D,  p.  135.     Mago-Pico. 

s  satire,  very  popular  even  in  Scotland,  at  least  with  one  party,  was  composed 
expense  of  a  reverend  presb^'terian  divine,  of  whom  many  stories  are  preserved 
Mr  Pyet,  the  Mago-Pico  of  the  tale,  minister  of  Dunbar.  The  work  is  now 
inown  in  Scotland,  and  not  at  all  in  England,  though  written  with  much  strong 
oarse  humour,  resembling  the  style  of  Arbuthnot.  It  was  composed  by  Mr 
urton,  a  military  chaplain.  The  distresses  attending  Mago-Pico's  bachelor  life 
lus  stated : — 

t  the  same  time  I  desire  you  would  only  figure  out  to  yourself  his  situation 
y  his  celibacy  m  the  ministerial  charge— a  house  lying  all  heaps  upon  heaps ;  his 
[  made,  swarming  with  fleas,  and  very  cold  on  the  winter  nights  ;  his  slieep's-head 
be  eaten  for  wool  and  hair,  his  broth  singed,  his  bread  mouldy,  his  lamb  and 
scouthered,  his  house  neither  washed  nor  plastered  ;  his  black  stockings  darned 
vhite  worsted  above  the  shoes  ;  his  butter  made  into  cat's  barns  ;  his  cheese  one 
)f  mites  and  maggots,  and  full  of  large  avenues  for  rats  and  mice  to  play  at  hide- 
lek  and  make  their  nests  in.  Frequent  were  the  admonitions  he  had  given  his 
servants  on  this  score,  and  every  now  and  then  he  was  turning  them  off;  but  still 
St  was  the  worst,  and  m  the  meanwhile  the  poor  man  was  the  sufferer.  At  any 
herefore,  matrimony  must  turn  to  his  account,  though  his  wife  should  prove  to 
hmg  but  a  creature  of  the  feminine  gender,  with  a  tongue  in  her  head,  and  ten 
ion  her  hands,  to  clear  out  the  papers  of  the  housemaid,  not  to  mention  the 
nance  of  a  man's  having  it  in  his  power  lawfully  to  beget  sons  and  daughters  in 
n  house.  '—Memoirs  of  Mago-Pico.    Second  Edition.    Edinburgh,  176i;p.  19. 

'        '  Note  E,  p.  164.    The  Arnaults. 

le  Arnaults,  or  Albanese,"  says  Lord  Byron,  ««  struck  me  by  their  resemblance 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  dress,  figure,  and  manner  of  living.    Their  very 
ains  seem  Caledonian,  but  a  milder  climate.     The  kilt,  though  white,  the  spare 
term,  their  dialect  Celtic  in  the  sound,  and  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried  me 
3  Morven.  —Notes  to  the  Second  Chapter  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

Note  F,  p.  267.    Dogs  trained  to  Theft. 

e  were  several  instances  of  this  dexterity,  but  especially  those  which  occurred 
celebrated  case  of  Murdison  and  Millar  in  1773.    These  persons,  a  sheep-farmer 
shepherd,  settled  m  the  vale  of  Tweed,  commenced  and  carried  on  for  some 
I  extensive  system  of  devastation  on  the  flocks  of  their  neighbours.     A  dog  be- 
to  Millar  was  so  well  trained,  that  he  had  only  to  show  him  during  the  day  the 
t  sheep  which  he  desired  to  have  ;  and  when  dismissed  at  night  for  the  purpose 
went  right  to  the  pasture  where  the  flock  had  fed,  and  carried  off  the  quantity 
0  him.    He  then  drove  them  before  him  by  the  most  secret  paths  to  Murdison 's 
^I'tiere  the  dishonest  master  and  servant  were  in  readiness  to  receive  the  booty, 
ngs  were  remarkable.    In  the  first  place,  that  if  the  dog,  when  thus  dishonestly 
■d,  actually  met  his  master,  he  observed  great  caution  in  recognising  him,  as  if 
t|t)een  alraid  of  bringing  him  under  suspicion  ;  secondly,  that  he  showed  a  dis- 
ise  that  the  illegal  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged  were  not  of  a  nature 
e  daylight.     The  sheep  which  he  was  directed  to  drive  were  often  reluctant  to 
•MP  own  pastures,  and  sometimes  the  intervention  of  rivers  and  other  obstacles 
Jieir  progress  peculiarly  difficult.     On  such  occasions.  Yarrow  continued  his 
J^)  drive  his  plunder  forward,  until  the  day  began  to  dawn,  a  signal  which,  he 
pa,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  desert  his  spoil,  and  slink  homeward  by 
ous  road.    It  is  generally  said  this  accomplished  dog  was  hanged  along  with 
•er;  but  the  truth  is,  he  survived  him  long,  in  the  service  of  a  man  inLeithen, 

?\?.f,  ®^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^®  s^^wn  little  of  the  wonderful  instinct  exhibited  in  the 
I  Millar. 

pl^-^!l®Jf"u®  °^s^"^"^'  sagacity,  a  friend  of  mine  discovered  in  a  beautiful  little 

t  men  ne  had  purchased  from  a  dealer  in  the  canine  race.  When  he  entered  a 
was  not  long  in  observing  that  his  little  companion  made  it  a  rule  to  follow  at 
.rvai  and  to  estrange  itself  from  his  master  so  much  as  to  appear  totally  un- 

ci^  iMi  •1^"^'  ,^4"^  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^*  ^^^e  shop  it  was  the  dog's  custom  to  remain 
im  till  it  could  find  opportunity  of  seizing  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  silk  stockings,  or 

F»  liar  property,  which  it  brought  to  its  master.  The  poor  fellow  probably  saved 
falling  into  the  hands  of  an  honest  man  t'  j 
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Note  G,  p.  273.    Usages  of  Charity. 

The  author  has  made  an  attempt  in  this  character  to  draw  a  picture  of  what 
often  seen,  a  wretched  being  whose  heart  becomes  hardened  and  spited  at  the  wo 
which  she  is  doomed  to  experience  much  misery  and  Uttle  sympathy.  The  sysl 
compulsory  charity  by  poor's-rates,  of  wliich  the  absolute  necessity  can  hardly  be 
tioned,  has  connected  with  it  on  both  sides  some  of  the  most  odious  and  male 
feelings  that  can  agitate  humanity.  The  quality  of  true  charity  is  not  strained. 
that  of  mercy,  of  which,  in  a  large  sense,  it  may  be  accounted  a  sister  virtue,  it  1 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  It  awakens  kindly  feelings  both  in  the  mind 
donor  and  in  that  of  the  relieved  object.  The  giver  and  receiver  are  recommenc 
each  other  by  mutual  feelings  of  good- will,  and  the  pleasurable  emotions  com 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  good  action  fix  the  deed  and  recollection  of  the  one, 
a  sense  of  gratitude  renders  it  holy  to  the  other.  In  the  legal  and  comp 
assessment  for  the  proclaimed  parish  pauper  there  is  nothing  of  all  this.  The  all 
extorted  from  an  unwilling  hand,  and  a  heart  which  desires  the  annihilation, 
than  the  relief,  of  the  distressed  object.  The  object  of  charity,  sensible  of  the  i 
with  which  the  pittance  is  bestowed,  seizes  on  it  as  his  right,  not  as  a  favour, 
manner  of  conferring  it  being  directly  calculated  to  hurt  and  disgust  his  feelin 
revenges  himself  by  becoming  impudent  and  clamorous.  A  more  odious  picti 
more  likely  to  deprave  the  feelings  of  those  exposed  to  its  influence,  can  hardly  h 
gined  ;  and  yet  to  such  a  point  have  we  been  brought  by  an  artificial  system  of  s( 
that  we  must  either  deny  altogether  the  right  of  the  poor  to  their  just  proportion 
fruits  of  the  earth,  or  afford  them  some  means  of  subsistence  out  of  them  by  th^ 
tution  of  positive  law. 

Note  H,  p.  325.    Meg  Dods. 

Non  omnis  moriar.  St  Ronan's,  since  this  veracious  history  was  given  to  the  \ 
has  revived  as  a  sort  of  alias,  or  second  title,  to  the  very  pleasant  village  of  Inverl 
upon  Tvv'eed,  where  there  is  a  medicinal  spring  much  frequented  by  visitors, 
for  some  of  the  manly  and  athletic  sports,  common  in  the  pastoral  district  arouD 
competed  for  under  the  title  of  the  St  Ronan's  Games.  Nay,  Meg  Dods  has  pro 
herself  of  late  from  obscurity  as  authoress  of  a  work  on  Cookery,  of  which,  in  ; 
to  a  lady  who  makes  so  distinguished  a  figure  as  this  excellent  dame,  we  insert  tfc 
page : — 

*'The  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual:    A  Practical  System  of  Modern  DOJ 


Cookery  and  Family  Management. 


*  Cook,  see  all  your  sawces 


Be  sharp  and  poynant  in  the  palate,  that  they  may 

Commoid  you :  look  to  your  roast  and  haked  meats  handsomely. 

And  what  new  kickshaws  and  delicate  made  things.' 

Beaumont  and  Fletoheb. 

By  Mistress  Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St  Ronan's." 

Though  it  is  rather  unconnected  with  our  immediate  subject,  we  cannot  help  a 
that  Mrs  Dods  has  preserved  the  recipes  of  certain  excellent  old  dishes  which  we 
be  loath  should  fall  into  oblivion  in  our  day;  and  in  bearing  this  testimony,  we 
that  we  are  no  way  biassed  by  the  receipt  of  two  bottles  of  excellent  sauce  for  cold 
which  were  sent  to  us  by  the  said  Mrs  Dods,  as  a  mark  of  her  respect  and  r< 
which  we  return  her  our  unfeigned  thanks,  having  found  them  capital. 
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REDGAUNTLET: 


A  Tale  of  the  18th  Century. 


BY 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,   Bart. 


Master,  go  on  ;  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. 

As  You  Like  It. 


EDINBURGH: 
DAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK,  NORTH  BRIDGE. 


M  D  C  C  C  L  X. 
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febeUion  of  ^^J^T""/^*  the  eighteenth  century,  particularly  during 
cfpH  fnrfi^f^     •  *^°'''ied  a  theme,  perhaps  the  finest  that  could  bl 

-  cti  wfr  aZ1t«°"P°' v' m'  *^"""'l"^  "P""  "-^^l  °'  P'-o^^ble  Incident. 
i  civil  war,  and  its  remarkable  events,  were  remembered  bv  the  exist- 

T«?  r7-"^"*f°?  '^'^f'  '^  '^^  ^'«^™«««  °f  spirit  whih  seldom 
'cLaWreijh  n?'n/'r^t°-  J^^  Highlander«,'^who  formed  th^ 
t?rt  r/.f  5  r  Charles  Edward's  army,  were  an  ancient  and  high- 
ited  race,  peculiar  m  their  habits  of  war  and  of  peace,  brave  to  romance 

Srtf  ^?r:anfl^''''Tr H"P°"  ^"'"^^  -orLdapted  to  poetrTthan 
deSfn^  Zi  \  ^?''"  v^^"'"*'  y'"'"^'  ^''l'*"*'  patient  of  fatigue, 
<=W  anf  tlfJ'  ^'"*'°^,  ^'l  ^™y  °°  ^°°*  '°  t^«  ™°«t  toilsome 
ifflstknop,  W  ?-^  a  regular  force  in  three  l,attles-all  these  were 
T^  fascinating  to  the  imagination,  and  might  well  be  supposed 
d  Sr^ffr''  ^^"^'^"^ia^tic  n^nds  to  the  cause^in  which  th^were 
re?Hv!ni  °"#^  wisdom  and  reason  frowned  upon  the  enterprise, 
e  adventurous  Prince,  as  is  well  known,  proved  to  be  one  of  those 

y  Srn't^eriod^fth  ^'r^^^^^f  '^'ir^  ^^'  single  ^dextatr 
'h  men  wriff  °^  i^''®""  ^"'^^'  ^'^"^  ^^^  ""'^'^^^  of  a  shooting-star,  at 
bleTdour  A  'l^'  "'f  °°  T^"",*  °^  *^^  ^"^f-^^^^  a«  *!>«  briUiancy  of 
'faman  whif /.T  t'^'^f  °f  •^'^fk'iess  overshadowed  the  subsequent 
g^  and  wHhn^,+  V/°"*  • '  !^,°r^  ''™"^"  ^°  ''^P'^We  of  great  under- 
S^'thP  I'J/i  ^!  painful  task  of  tracing  his  course  farther,  we 
ay  the  latter  pursuits  and  habits  of  this  unhappy  Prince  are  tho^A 

t^  :ijoym!nt^^'^°  ''"'"'  "'^°'^  ^^^'^^  ^^^"^^  ^^^  Us  ownThought: 

^  mjere  Sorf/''"^  '"■"  ^^^'"^"'  ^'^r^'"*'  ^PP^^^^<1  to  be-perhaps  it 
1  efiOTed  for*°!f"'^',^?T~?.  ""^^^  ^"Sraded  from  his  ori^n^ 
•  enterprke  TW^Mf  ati^nding  the  progress  and  termination 
'icran  tesetibTlHv  to""?^"  ^h?"/*"'  they  discerned  in  his  subsequent 
■'RotMcal  atw*^  +  t^^  distresses  of  his  followers,  coupled  with 
'tX  Stewart  ffw?  ^''  o/^interests,  which  has  been  often  attri- 

■  ered  as  d^fiiifi  j'^'l'  ^'^''^  Z^''''  ''^""Sht  up,  were  now  generally 
•iof  the^r  aHvf^t  ""^  splenetic  persons,  who,  displeased  with  the 
ing  caLe^^H  T  V!,*^  '^"^;°^  themselves  involved  in  the  ruins  of 
ilefder  I'ndeed^^ll.*^'^'"'^^^^'  '"  undeserved  reproaches  against 
^of  his  follows.;     if''  ?f "s^'-es  were  by  no  means  frequent  among 

tight  to Imnll^?-'  '^I^''^  ""f  ^""^^-^  ^^  ^oen  fust,  had  thi 
B"t  to  complain.    Far  the  greater  number  of  those  unfortunate 
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gentlerxien  suffered  with  the  most  dignified  patience,  and  were  either 
proud  to  take  notice  of  ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  Prince,  o 
prudent  as  to  be  aware  their  complaints  would  meet  with  little  sympj 
from  the  world.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bams 
Jacobites,  and  those  of  high  rank  and  consequence,  were  not  much  wi 
reach  of  the  influence  of  the  Prince's  character  and  conduct,  whether 
regulated  or  otherwise.  ,  i,    i'.  i.  xv    • 

In  the  mean  time  that  great  Jacobite  conspiracy,  of  which  the  msui 
tion  of  1745-6  was  but  a  small  part,  precipitated  into  action  on  the  fai 
of  a  far  more  general  scheme,  was  resumed  and  again, put  into  motioi 
the  Jacobites  of  England,  whose  force  had  never  been  broken,  as  they 
prudently  avoided  bringing  it  into  the  field.  The  surprising  effect  w 
had  been  produced  by  small  means  in  1745-6  animated  their  hopes 
more  important  successes,  when  the  whole  non-juring  interest  of  Bril 
identified  as  it  then  was  with  great  part  of  the  landed  gentlemen,  sh 
come  forward  to  finish  what  had  been  gallantly  attempted  by  a  few  h 

land  chiefs.  ,  „  ,^      -,  •  i. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  Jacobites  of  the  day  were  mcapab 
considering  that  the  very  small  scale  on  which  the  effort  was  made  wi 
one  ffreat  measure  the  cause  of  its  unexpected  success.  The  remark 
speed  with  which  the  insurgents  marched,  the  singularly  good  disci] 
which  they  preserved,  the  union  and  unanimity  which  for  some  tune 
mated  their  councils,  were  all,  in  a  considerable  degree,  produced  b;) 
smallness  of  their  numbers.  Notwithstanding  the  discomfiture  ot  OH, 
Edward,  the  nonjurors  of  the  period  long  continued  to  nurse  uula 
schemes,  and  to  drink  treasonable  toasts,  until  age  stole  upon  t 
Another  generation  arose,  who  did  not  share  the  sentiments  whicti 
cherished;  and  at  length  the  sparkles  of  disaffection,  which  had 
smouldered,  but  had  never  been  heated  enough  tb  burst  into  actual  n 
became  entirely  extinguished.  But  in  proportion  as  the  political  ei 
Biasm  died  graduaUy  away  among  men  of  ordinary  temperament,  it  . 
enced  those  of  warm  imaginations  and  weak  understandings,  ana  i 
wild  schemes  were  formed,  as  desperate  as  they  were  adventurous. 

Thus  a  young  Scottishman  of  rank  is  said  to  have  stooped  so  low 
plot  the  surprisal  of  St  James's  palace,  and  the  assassination  ot  tne 
family.  While  these  ill-digested  and  desperate  conspiracies  were  agi 
among  the  few  Jacobites  who  still  adhered  with  more  o^^stmacyto 
purpose,  there  is  no  question  but  that  other  plots  might  have  been  or 
to  an  open  explosion,  had  it  not  suited  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  W 
rather  to  prevent  or  disable  the  conspirators  in  their  projects  than  t( 
mulgate  the  tale  of  danger,  which  might  thus  have  been  believea 
more  widely  diffused  than  was  really  the  case. 

In  one  instance  alone  this  very  prudential  and  humane  line  ot  co 
was  departed  from,  and  the  event  seemed  to  confirm  the  policy  J 
general  course.     Doctor  Archibald  Cameron,  brother  of  the  ceiei: 
Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  attainted  for  the  rebelhon  of  1740,  was 
by  a  party  of  soldiers  lurking  with  a  comrade  in  the  wilds  ot  Loca  b.- 
five  or  six  years  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  was  there  seizea 
were  circumstances  in  his  case,  so  far  as  was  made  known  to  tne  i 
which  attracted  much  compassion,  and  gave  to  the  judicial  proce 
against    him    an    appearance    of   cold-blooded  revenge   on  tne  p. 
gSvemment;   and  the  following  argument  of  a  ^^oalous  Jacobite 
favour  was  received  as  conclusive  by  Dr  Johnson,  and  otner  p 
who  might  pretend  to  impartiality.    Dr  Cameron  had  never  Don 
although  engaged  in  the  RebeUion,  but  used  his  i^o^.o^l  skm 
Bervice,  indifferently,  of  the  wounded  of  both  parties.    His  retui-n 
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d  was  ascribed  exclusively  to  family  affairs.     His  behaviour  at  fhp  hn. 
s  decent,  firm  and  respectful.     His  wife  threw  herSf  orth?t  d?ff^t 

)r  Cameron  was  finaUy  executed  with  all  trStofof  the  l«w  M 

bad  formed  aiwiwi.-  t  '"^.P^^^^^^Q  of  his  friends  who  were  in 
I-  feasSe  as\lt  ^d  S^^^^^  ^^^^t  although  it  had 

made,  nor  was  Invfh^n^^^!^^  ^  ^  ^"^  ^i"".'  ^^^  ^^  preparation  had 
ponvinced  that  he  W  £f  ^^  *^  T"*^  '*,  ^^*^  execution.  He  was 
n  of  five  d™4^\^,^^^^^^^^^  ^nd  therefore,  after  a  stay  in 

ng  was  in  1750  a  keon  ?.^^Vf  ^^^  ^^'l^''  ^^^"^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  came." 
byhim  to  thP  P.lof  Jacobite  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  visit 
'tLtTnfortu^^^^^  circumstances,  and  from  his  bSng 

•f  ^enseandobse^^^^^^  He,  as  well  as  othe? 

i'ty  which  thev  W  ^l      '     T?^"^  *^  despair  of  making-  their  fc-^        • 
y    mcu  they  had  chosen.  It  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  danger- 


fortune  in 
rous ;  for. 
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during  the  short  visit  just  described,  one  of  Dr  King's  servants  remark 
the  stranger's  likeness  to  Prince  Charles,  whom  he  recognised  from  t 

"^"TteTccSon  taken  for  breaHng  up  the  Stewart  interest  we  shall  tell 

Dr  Kine's  own  words:— "When  he  (Charles  Edward)  was  m  Scotland, 

had  a  mistress  whose  name  was  Walkinshaw,  and  whose  sister  was  at  tl 

time,  and  is  still,  housekeeper  at  Leicester  House     Some  years  after 

was  released  from  his  prison,  and  conducted  out  of  Fra,nce,  he  sent  for  t 

sirl  who  soon  acquired  such  a  dominion  over  him,  that  she  was  acquami 

lith  all  his  schemes,  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  corresponden 

As  soon  as  this  was  known  in  England,  all  those  persons  of  distinction  w 

were  attached  to  him  were  greatly  alarmed  :  they  imagined  that  this  wer 

had  been  placed  in  his  family  by  the  English  ministers  ;  and,  consider, 

her  sister's  situation,  they  seemed  to  have  some  ground  for  their  suspicic 

wherefore,  they  despatched  a  gentleman  tp  Pans,  where  the  Pnncetl 

was    who  had  instractions  to  insist  that  Mrs  Wa  kinshaw  should  be 

moved  to  a  convent  for  a  certain  term  ;  but  her  gallant  absolutely  refu: 

to  comply  with  this  demand ;  and  although  Mr  M'Namara,  the  gentlen 

who  was  sent  to  him,  who  has  a  natural  eloquence,  and  an  excellent  unc 

standing,  urged  the  most  cogent  reasons,  and  used  all  the  arts  ofj 

suasionfto  induce  him  to  part  with  his  mistress,  and  even  proceed^ 

far  as  to  assure  him,  according  to  his  instructions,  that  an  immed^te 

terruption  of  all  coi-respondence  with  his  most  powerful  friends  in  Englan^ 

and  in  short,  that  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which  was  now  daily  mcreasin 

would  be  the  infallible  consequence  of  his  refusal;  yet  he  continued 

flexible,  and  all  M'Namara's  entreaties  and  remonstrances  were  mettecti 

M'Namara  staid  in  Paris  some  days  beyond  the  time  prescribed  him, 

deavouringto  reason  the  Prince  into  a  better  temper;  but  finding^ 

obstinately  persevere  in  his  first  answer,  he  took  his  leave  with  con 

and  indignation,  saying,  as  he  passed  out,  'What  has  your  family  d 

sfrfthus^to  dra'w  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  every  branch  oi 

through  so  many  ages  V     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  m  all  the  coe 

ences  which  M'Namara  had  with  the  Prince  on  this  occasion   the  k 

declared  that  it  was  not  a  violent  passion,  or  mdeed  any  Particular  re| 

which  attached  him  to  Mrs  Walkmshaw    and  that  ^^  «o"ld  see  Jie 

moved  from  him  without  any  concern  ;  but  he  would  not  receive  di 

tions    in  respect  to  his  private  conduct,  from  any  man  alive.     VV 

ftmara  retoned  to  London,  and  reported  the  P"»f '«  .^-f ';^^„'„", 

gentlemen  who  had  employed  hini,  they  were  '^«t?°f  ^^^  and  H^"^' 

However,  they  soon  resolved  on  the  measures  which  they  were  to  pu 

for  the  future,  and  determined  no  longer  to  serve  a  man  who  could  n 

persuaded  to  'serve  himself,  and  chose  rather  to  endanger  tte  lives  o 

best  and  most  faithful  friends,  than  part  with  an  harlot,  whom,  as  He 

declared,  he  neither  loved  nor  esteemed.         ,.,..,  i,-t„M»  ihp  i 

From  this  anecdote,  the  general  truth  of  which  >«  f^dubiteb  e,  the^ 

cipal  fault  of  Charles  Edward's  temper  is  f  ^0^^ ^Ij  °^:,'°"e'to  whT 

high  sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  an  obstinate  adherence  to  wn 

hS  once  determined  on-qualities  which,  if  he  had  f  <=«e«^?^  ^"  ^^ 

attempt,  gave  the  nation  little  room  to  hope  that  l^e  wou  d  have 

found  f;el  from  the  love  of  prerogative  and  desire  of  arbitrary  P 

which  characterised  his  unhappy  grandfather.    He  g^^o  a  notable  w 

how  far  this  was  the  leading  feature  of  hi^ctaracter  when  for  no  r 

able  cause  that  can  be  assigned  he  P^^o^d^is  own  single  will  in  opp 

to  the  necessities  of  France,  which  m  order  to  Purchase  a  pe^ 

■      necessary  to  the  kingdom,  was  reduced  to  ptify  Bntam  by  pr     ^^ 

the  residence  of  Charles  within  any  part  of  the  French  domimons. 
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f  to  anticipate  this  disaCTeS«Hp3f  ™^'i<=etl'e  Prince  of  him- 
it  was  likely  to  be  ChadnnV:!^    I  %'  ""^'"^J  '^  seriously  enforced, 

>  kingdom  L  of  his  own  freewm  ~pYrerLl''''t'"?l.''y  ^^'^-^'"^ 
reditary  obstinacy,  Charles  Serred  a  n^pfi^-?'''  \^^^  'P'"*  "^ 
miission,  and,  by  a  series  of  wthrnl^rf?/!^^*^"^^  *°  =»  dignified 

>  necessity  of  ar?estW  their  Intlfll,?'  '^"^.t^^e, French  Court  under 
nt  in  the  Bastile  Som  wwih  h^wi/^r*^  '''°/'°^  'l''"  *"  <='°^«  """^^e- 
ninions,  much  in  thrmanner  in  whll  ^'■'*-  f"*  ""*  "^  *^«  ^'•^''^h 
ce  of  his  destination  ^''^'^  ^  ''*'°^'<=*  ^^  transported  to  the 

Kinf  at  add\'feulWelitrr  "K""  .T V°'^  '"A-'Me  temper, 

d  less  consonant  wuKnfbtebirt&hi^h"  ^T""'?  ''''^••^^*^'-'  "^  ^ 
this  author  to  have  W  rvaricio  w  .  ^^  Pretensions.     He  is  said 

ree  of  meanness,  as  to  ?a"n  when  K'T"'*""?  ^*  ^"'^^*'  *°  ^"^"^  ^ 
the  sufferers  who  had  lost  th^fr  w  '"'^  ^™P'^  '"«''"^'  '°  reliev- 

d  attempt.!  We  must  receive  Lw'''  'i^'u  ^«<="fioed  all  in  his  ill- 
^t  is  said  by  Dr  KiZon  this  suwff '  ^jt\?<""\<iegree  of  jealousy 
t,ifhedidnot<teseft  \p,L3^''.?'/l°°"^<'.*'"^  ^^""^  '=e  had  left  at 
therefore  a  perTon  ^^o  4s  ^M^tf  fo^^^^^^^  Prince,  and  was 

aes  and  faults.  We  must  also  rpt"^^  J  T.,  ^?  ./f^™^*  estimate  of  his 
e,  he  had  but  little  Wive  e^tS^'l^^V^*^  T'^?  I'"'^«e  gave 
d  the  scheme  of  another  Pv^p.?-i?^^-,''°°^'^^""§^  ^^"^  late  he  nour- 

.avouringtrhoard  money  "  "'^'  ^°"  ^^'"^  ^"  """'  ^""^ 

trviMo'^sS^re;'  ""^'  '^  ^"^r<^  ^^^  '^-^^  ^°-  -  disi. 

not,  to  whftev7r^Se?of  nifuTl^P^  °^  ^  «"bject 

e  a  debt  against  his  so?ereimS^,PbT      ^^^^  ^"°,?  '^^  ^"dividial, 
d  done  hit  duty ;  nor  wi  he  entii  W  +  ^r""  ?°^^'^  ""'^  '^<'^«*  tl^^t 

Spar?o?hL'Sa'S^^  ^^'^  ^""^«  *h«  charge:-'' But  the 

fa  base  and  little  mind     I  know  it  ^«v  ^  ancestors,  and  is  the  certain 

nex.le  ought  to  be  an  economist      A^h^.k"'^^^'?  his  vindication,  that  a 

;ould  be  always  open,  asTonT^the^^^^  ought;  but,  nevertheless,  his 

ends  and  adherents      iScLrles  il    i^^-'"^  '"it,  to  relieve  the  necessities 

t''o  last  pistole  in  his  pockft  wiH,  hi/f';.?"'?"^..^'^  banishment,  would  have 

;^an,  with  two  thou8and^?ouis  Jors  ^n  hL  f  ''"l^^*  ^"*  ^  ^^^^  ^"^^'^  this 
.and  borrow  money  fromTladvTC.-c,'''"^"^^^'  P^^*^"^  be  was  in  great 
Bt  faithful  servantsVwho  had  closed  a  In  l^'^'h-  "^^  ^"  ?^"^"t  circumstances. 

■.rded."^KiNG'silfmo?>s         closely  attended  him  m  all  his  difficulties,  were 
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egotistical  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  ;  nor,  with 
oSr  naW  pity  for  the  situation  of  royalty  in  distress  do  we  feel  entit 
to  affirmtha^  Charles  did  not  use  this  opiate  to  his  feelings,  on  viewing  t 
misery^f  his  followers,  while  he  certainly  possessed,  though  in  no  gr< 
de'ree  the  means  of  affording  them  more  relief  than  he  practised. 

hTs  own  history,  after  leaving  France,  is  brief  and  melancholy  Foi 
time  he  "eems  to  have  held  the  firm  belief  that  Providence,  which  h 
Wne  him  through  so  many  hazards,  still  reserved  him  for  some  disb 
occasion  in  wWch  he  should  be  empowered  to  vindicate  the  honours  of  ^ 
birth  But  wportunity  after  opportunity  slipped  by  unimproved,  and  t 
death  of  his  farther  gave  him  the  fatal  proof  that  none  of  the  princi 
J'owers  of  Cpe  wfre,  after  that  event,  l^y  to  mteresyh^^^^^^ 
his  ouarrel  They  refused  to  acknowledge  him  under  the  title  ot  the  A 
of  Eng[^d,  ancl,^on  his  part,  he  declined  to  be  then  recogmsed  as  1 

""tami?  Itrd  came  to  add  its  sting  to  those  of  dif PPf^^^l^.S 
and  thoUh  a  humiliating  circumstance,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  t 
aiarles  Edward,  the  adventurous,  the  gallant,  and  the  handsome,  1 
Wer  of  a  Ze  of  pristine  valour,  whose  roniantic  qualities  may  be  ^ 

tron°regardirss  of  the  character  which  he  was  himself  no  longer  abU 

over  Britain  with  such  terrific  glare,  and  at  last  sunk  m  its  own 
scarce  remembered  and  sc^ce  noted  gradually  wasting 

dis^S^els^l^ll^dJ^e^^^^^^^^ 
^SlS^edteSli^tottTcS^^^^^^ 

wfr  eTther  gaine^d  proselytes  or  attracted  terror ;  those  whoj^e W  t 
Kased  to^be  the  subjects  either  of  fear  or  o^o^^t^o"    ^f^^^^^^ 
looked  upon  in  society  as  men  who  had  proved  t^e;^^^ncen*y^^y ^^^  .^ 
their  interest  to  their  pnncip  es;  and  m  I^f'/'^^f 'f fj^i^X  ^e  com 
held  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  to  injure  their  f^elmgs  or  ridicule  tn 
mises  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  ahreast  oi 
Tent  of  tte  day.     Such,  for  example,  was  the  evasion  of  a  genttoa 
fortune  in  Perthshire,  who,  in  having  the  "T Wfj^tti^^f  K %< 
the  King  and  Queen  to  be  designated  by  the   n'^'^' '^"^".^  ;„  the . 
as  if,  by  naming  the  full  word,  he  might  ^"^liY/V^X  herrd  of  this 
pation  of  the  family  of  Hanover.     George  IH^-  ha;in|  ^^''^i^.i^.ed 
tleman's  custom  in  the  above  and  °tl^<=[.  P"^"I?'eT^^^^ 
member  for  Perthshire  to  carry  his  ^o^fPl^^^?"*/ ^^^H^^^^^^^^      the 
"  that  is,"  said  the  excellent  old  Kmg,  "  not  the  co™P'  ™^  j^;,^^  tow  i 
of  England,  but  those  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  tell 
I  respect  him  for  the  steadiness  of  his  pnncip.es. 
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liked  to  sustain  the  oaprcitv  of  t^nli  ^^^'''^'^  *°  ^^^"*  P«^«°n«  better 
t  was  whii  reflecdng  TtheL  thTn^^^^^^^^ 

ertaken.  But  yarifurciroumsWp«  J^  A  """^^  of  E^dgauntlet  was 
lorto  alter  its  puCrt  coSerTbT  -  ^^  <=««POfition  induced  the 
to  carry  the  actioTto  tha^Wnn-  *  l^^^l  *'''"°"^'^  ^'«  li^nds, 
rard,  though  fallen  into  the  sTe  and  vXw'?'"/''"  °''"^''^^^'-  Charles 
'Ud  attempt,  which  could  sc^cefvhafp  hi  ''^'  ^^sv-et  meditating  a 
.;  although  one  to  which  as  w  hL^  !?  """"P  hopeless  than  his 

tas  late  Is  seveSeIn  huXTand  fiftvThr^' ^?n '^'''5"*.^  ^^«<='''  ^t 
expectation.  """urea  ana  titty-three,  still  looked  with  hope 
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LETTER  I. 

DARSIE  LATIMER  TO  ALAN  FAIRFORD. 

y  .  Dumfries. 

Z  T  '•^f^*'««^  S^^'-f^i^  tuis  ?~In  plain  English,  Wliv  do  vou 

mTwJirirKKV'^w'  ^''"i  disionsolate^onein  wlhich  Jou 
t  f^  vif       T'  **'  Noble-House,!  and  mounted  your  miserable 

ili,  ^'  Happy  dog!  you  can  ramble  at  pleasure  over  hill 
dale  pursue  every  object  of  curiosity  that  presents  itself  and 
qmh  tlie  chase.when.it  loses  interest;  whileTrur  S  ad 

i^^^:^:^^^^'  --'  -'-'to  mrxa' 

"partTn'  Wtir'PfS"^  t^''  reflections  with  which  you  saddened 
>PT^.^m*Llo1radC'  '''''  '  "'"^^  ^^^'^  -'-P-'  "- 

ittin^.'''''"^'',  *''''  ''^  •'°'  ^''''"  •  "^''y  «ie  deuce  should  you  not 
telfp'"'^'^  °tPP°''*?  *,°  ™e  ^'  t'"«  moment,  in  the  same 
rM?.l''lfJ^V  ^^^  ^''^'  -^^  *«  f^"der,  ami  thy  uridi^al 

hv  when  f  fin  P/'.<^^*'°"^  f  =*  pun  rose  in  your  fancy  P"*  Above 
iu  «ri  c      f/J''.'V'^?y  S^^^  of  ^^'i^'  C'-i'inot  I  push  the  bottll 

llVhf  k'''^'     Fairford,you  are  chased!"    Why  I  sav  should 

'  0  friends^,fnt<f  n ''^'!  ^I^""  ^''"^'''^  h^«  '^o'  the  ^mftrue 

n"^  whicVwijf  hJ'^ll'  "7  °"t  ^  ^"f'i^"  ^"'e«  to  me  of  a  large 
mv  iii      i  •    ™>ne  when  I  reach  the  age  of  twenty-five  com- 

f  wa^ntran"d  vetT'  V^T  ^""'T'"'  "^"-^  than  sX  en t  for 
'-dost  denrKp  if  ^r^T*"'  ^'  *'].°'?  ^'•'  *«  ^l^^  cause  of  friend- 
's to  lif^-i^  °K^^-^  pleasure  of  thy  society,  and  submittest 
d  cost  mei  f '''^  °"*'''"^  "^'^  P^'-t'  r'-^ti^er  than  my  wanSo-s 
a  cost  me  a  few  guineas  more !   Is  this  regard  for  mv  Durse  or 

erTourK  nr-^'  'V  ^l".^"^  ^^'"^'^  and  uSsSfe 
liialUo^l  *  spnngs  from  ?  For  myself,  I  tell  thee  I  have 
iliall  have,  more  than  enough  for  both."^  This  same  methodical 

■■  1  The  a.st  stage  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Dumfries  vid  Moffat. 
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Samuel  Griffiths,  of  Ironmonger  Lane,  Guildhall,  London,  who 
letter  arrives  as  duly  as  quarterday,  has  sent  me,  as  1  told  tUee,  doul 
allowance  for  this  my  twenty-iirst  birthday  and  an  assurance 
his  brief  fashion,  that  it  will  be  again  doubled  for  the  succeedi. 
years,  until  I  enter  into  possession  of  my  own  property.  btUl  1  f 
toretVain  from  visiting  England  until  my  twenty-fitth  year  expire 
and  it  is  recommended  that  I  shall  forbear  all  lucimries  concerni 
my  family,  and  so  forth,  for  the  present. 

Were  it  not  that  I  recollect  my  poor  mother  m  her  deep  widoi 
weeds,  with  a  countenance  that  never  smiled  but  when  she  look 
on  me-and  then,  in  such  wan  and  woeful  sort,  as  the  sun  when 
glances  through  an  April  cloud,-were  it  not  I  say,  that  her  m 
and  matron-Mke  form  and  countenance  forbid  such  a  suspicion 
raip-ht  think  myself  the  son  of  some  Indian  director,  or  rich  citiz. 
who  had  more  wealth  than  grace,  and  a  handful  of  hypocrisy  to  be 
and  who  was  breeding  up  privately,  and  obscurely  enriching,  one 
whose  existence  he  had  some  reason  to  be  ashamed.    But,  as  is 
before,  I  think  on  my  mother,  and  am  convinced  as  much  as  ot 
existence  of  my  own  soul,  that  no  touch  of  shame  could  ar  se  f 
aught  in  which  she  was  implicated.    Meantime,  I  am  weal  hy,  . 
1  am  alone,  and  why  does  my  friend  scruple  to  share  my  wealth . 
Are  you  not  my  only  friend?  and  have  you  not  acquired  a  ri 
totha/e  my  wealth  ?   ^Answer  me  that,  A.lan  Fairford.    When  I ; 
brought  from  the  solitude  of  my  mother's  dwelhng  into  the  tun 
of  the  Gaits'  Glass  at  the  High  School-- when  I  was  mocked  for 
English  accent-salted  with  snow  as  a  Southern-rolled  in  thegu, 
for  a  Saxon  pock-pudding,-who  with  ^tout  arguments,  and  sto^ 
blows,  stood  forth  my  defender  ?-why,  Alan  Fairford     Who 
me  soundly  when  I  brought  the  arrogance  of  an  only  son,  an.^ 
bourse  a  spoiled  urchin,  to  the  forms  of  the  litt  e  repuWic?-  , 
Alan.    AnS  who  taught  me  to  smoke  a  cobbler,  pin  a  jozen  hea 
bicker,  and  hold  the  bannets  ?  ^-Alan,  once  more.    If  I  became 
pride  of  the  Yards,  and  the  dread  of  the  huc^tf  J  "V^h^  H^ 
School  Wynd,  it  was  under  thy  patronage ;  and,  but  m^  thee,  i 
been  contented  with  humbly  passing  through  the  Cowgate  t, 
without  climbing  over  the  top  of  it,  and  had  ne^\^  seen  the  ^ , 
nine-Btei,B  -  nearer  than  from  Bareford's  P^'^kslou  taught  in 
keen  my  fingers  off  the  weak,  and  to  clench  ray  fist  agamst  the  si 
-t^carry  no  tales  out  of  school-to  stand  forth  likeji  true  m 
obey  the  stern  order  of  a  Fand^  rmnum,  and  eu<lure  my  paw 
witLut  wincing,  like  one  that  is  determined  "ot    o  be  the  bette, 
them.    In  a  word,  before  I  knew  thee,  I  knew  nothing. 

A?  College  it  was  the  same.    When  I  was  if  o^rigibly  <Ue,  joa 
ample  and^encouragement  roused  me  to  menta^  exerUon  an^^^^^^^^^ 
me  the  way  to  intellectual  enjoyment.    You  made  me  «.n  m 
a  metaphysician  (inmta  m«erw)-nay,  by  Heaven '  JOi  "^^g, 
made  an  advocate  of  me,  as  well  as  of  yo^'-^^elf-f  the' Scotch 
part  with  you,  Alan,  I  attended  a  weary  season  at  the  scotc 

1  Break  a  window,  head  a  skirmish  with  stones.  and_  hold  the  bonnet,  or  ha. 
chief  -which  used  to  divide  high-school  boys  when  figliting. 

2  See  Note  A.    Tlie.  Kittle  nine-ae.v?. 
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)lass;   a  wearier  at  the  Civil-  atiH  wifli  «ri.^f  ^^     , 

,y  note-book,  Med  with  caricatS  TtL^^^^^^ 

tudents,  is  it  not  yet  extant  to  testify  ?       P'^*'*^^^^""  and  my  feUow- 

"  Thus  far  have  I  held  on  with  thee  untired 

id,  to  say  truth,  purely  and  solelv  tlnf  T  mJ^Lf  +„      i  £i 
ith  thee     But'it  will  not  do  X     By  mv  ytfl  ^^''  f  me  road 
>on  think  of  being  one  of  tlwse  iii<^eni,,L  frfl  '  ^"'  l''""^*^  ""^ 
:aster  Jackies  on  the  outside  of  t  f  n^rnf      *^^fu  ""^^  ''^^''^  kittle 

>d  battledores,  asariofthtttSSdfT^^^^^^^ 

prtsrrdtiifotnrti\^S^ 

ur  real  objection  to  taking  a  rambWiH,  t, Ai  ^'  I  l^^Pect,  lies 
unties  in  this  delicious  weather  1  know  Z  ^^"""a^^  ^^f  '""'J^^™ 
rd  thoughts  of  me  for  beln-  so  uLp  Zl  ^*"'?  ^^^i^tieman  has 
fore  the  Session  rises-  m.r?nn«  t^.^  ''  ^*  i'''  ^^'"^^e  Edinburgh 
r,  with  my  want  oranSv^  h.rdl.'^"'''""^''  ^  "'/'^-I  ^"1 '"«' 
>  reckons  me  a  lone  thW  iSj.is  woH  1  A^  "^^'J'  «*  connections. 
f ;  and  it  seems  a  reaSo  WmTi\t?K^^^  *™'''' 

f  to  me,  that  I  can  claim  no  interest  in^h"  gS  herd         ^""■ 

^^S^^JSS^^TJ^'T^     -  to 

less,  but  tlie  greater  if  he  LverhS;?v^^^*i°°'  *^  l"""  ""^^  »«' 

,  that  I  will  „o\  or  cann^XriawSr  and  ;fcf./^'  ''r^'^' 

saders  my  disinclination  that  wayT^'^S.^^^tSlS  femS 

Ssi^^sn-rb'^^^^^^^^^^ 

'e  bench,  andS  covered  hear^nfHr'"'  'f^'^"  ^™'"  ^''^  ^0™"- 
'liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Or^ii""^  J?  ^!?^^  ^^'^n^  *<>  defend 
in  is  hung  on  yZr  shou  defs  «n^^^^^  "^  J"stice-until  the  black 
'Ity  to  s5e  or  ZLd  S  wm  H.n'?  ^f.^^  f,'  ^"^  "^  «>« 
acter,  which  even  your  f-it her  Jil  on      ^  ^"'t'^'  ^^''*"'  ^"d  "i  » 

■'1  agent,  and  youX-  mv  ™Ti  '~''",'^'-  ''^'^'  >''>"'"  kin^l  father 
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tire  mv  patience.    In  short,  1  will  make  my  way  into  Court,  even 

iUhwfld  cost  me  the  committing  a  delict,  or  at  least  a  quasi  deh 

Iyou  see  all  is  not  lost  of  what  Erskine  wrote,  and  Wallace  taugl 

Thus  far  I  have  fooled  it  oiF  well  enough ;  and  yet,  Alan,  dl  is  n 

at  ea.e  within  me.    I  am  affected  with  a  sense  of  loneliness,  the  mo 

depressiTig,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sohtude  peculiarly  my  ow 

I,?a  counti'y  where  all  the  world  have  a  circle  of  consanguinity,  e 

tendingto  sixth  cousins  at  least,  I  am  a  sohtary  individual,  havi 

on  Y  ofe  kind  heart  to  throb  in  unison  with  my  own.    If  I  were  cc 

demned  to  labour  for  my  bread,  methinks  1  should  less  regard  tl 

Sfar  species  of  deprivation.     The  necessary  communicatmu 

master  and  servant  would  be  at  least  a  tie  which  would  attach  me 

Te   est  of  my  kind-as  it  is,  my  very  independence  seems  o  enhar 

t  e  peculiarity  of  ray  situation.    I  am  in  the  world  as  a  stranger 

the  crowded  coffeehouse,  where  he  enters,  calls  for  what  refreshing 

he  waS  pays  his  bill,  and  is  forgotten  so  soon  as  the  v^aiter  s  moi 

lifl^  iironounced  his  "Thank  ye.  Sir.  ... 

llnow  your  good  father  would  term  this  ^nmng  my  m^m~ 
and  alhow  I  should  feel  if,  instead  of  being  able  to  throw  down 
reckoning,  I  were  obliged  to  deprecate  the  resentment  of  the  ai 
lord  for  consuming  that  which  I  could  not  pay  for.  I  cannot  tellb 
it  is-  but  though  this  very  reasonable  reflection. comes  across  i 
and  though  I  do  confess  thit  four  hundred  a-year  m  possessioii.  e  i 
huJdred  fn  near  prospect,  and  the  L.^d  kno^j^  how  ma^iy  b^^^^^^^ 
more  in  the  distance,  are  very  pretty  and  comfortable  things,  y 
would  freely  give  one-half  of  them  to  call  vour  ff  ^er /a«A«r,  tho. 
he  should  scold  me  for  my  idleness  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  to^ 
you  brother,  though  a  brother  whose  merits  would  throw  my  own 

^^Sa:';l°ttt  improbable  belief  has  often  come  across  me.  < 
your  father  knows  something  more  about «??  ^irth  and  conaHw^^^ 
he  is  willing  to  communicate;  it  is  so  unlikely  that  I  should  Del 
in  Ed7nbur|h  at  six  years  old,  without  any  other  recommenda 
thin  the  reo-ular  pavment  of  my  board  to  old  M — -    oi  ine  x^j 
SdooL    Before  11  time,  as  I  Lve  often  told  you,  I  have  bu  a 
collection  of  unbounded  indulgence  on  ^'y'^others  part,  mid 
most  tyrannical  exertion  of  caprice  on  my  own      I  remember 
how  bitterly  she  sighed,  how  vainly  «l^?,f  «;:«*.*>. f^'es  for I( 
in  the  full  energy  of  despotism,  I  roared  like  *«"  ^»".«f  f^'-r^a! 
thing  which  it  was  impossible  to  procure  for  me.     She  i.  deaa^ 
kind!  that  ill-rewarded  mother!     I  remember  the  ]^'^]S  f^^ 
darkened   room-the  black  hangings-the  mysterious  impre 
made  upon  my  mind  by  the  hearse  and  mourning  coaches  and 
d  fficuUrwhicl  I  had  to  reconcile  all  tliis  to  the  d.sappearanc  o 
mother.    I  do  not  think  I  had  before  this  event  formed  any  >d 
ratror  that  I  had  even  heard  of  that  final  co»™deCived 
lives.    The  first  acquaintance  which  I  formed  with  it  depuveu 
my  only  relation. 

1  A  peculiar  Scottish  phrase,  expi-essive  «/ '"S-^'-'-'^^  f»^  ^^'l^SZlmr^^^''^ 
S  Probably  Mathieson,  the  predecessor  of  Dr  Adams,  to  whose  memu  j 
and  his  contemporaries  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratituae. 
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ivge  of  motler  elderly  manrsubstftuedTnhk  n."^"'  \T^  ^"  "'« 
.,or  why.  I  completed  Vjouifritottj^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ome  blue-bonneted,  hard  hiaded  cl?enf  >?  ,'''""«'ering  alWations 
3  and  circumstances  and  tlim,  «},.u  k  '  '?  »  condescendence  of 
.  lym  ?-but  ray  Lord  Stair  1  M.!  f  •J^'t"!^  Apollo-gm«J^^5,- 
of  my  melanchJlv  and  bW  Wpv!^  ''"'^^^i  ^  '^*^«  ^""en  myself 
will  'now  convSe  halKn  tuXf^Rl^'  I'T^-  ^^-^^  4'" ' 
SofSabfe  ^'^-^^'  -^  SrHhte^ri  tstt 

dSt^Sstlrtlttbtef^^^^^^^^^^  to  be 

teau  as  with  you  4nd  vour  loa  1  nfit  t,  T     "  Sam  and  the  port- 

>  steady,  and  WstoUto  been  so  fe"^^^^^  ^"^  P^mi^e^ 
ays  the  blame  of  former  ina<.cnVni;»»  "  t';!4  you  will  say. 
le  who  were  at  the  live  v  .fawt  "l®^  ""  ,®"^  company— the 
mies  he  ever  did  the  St  S  ?  J'f '"''  seductive,  I  suppose- 
TO  dinner,  he  ZT  In  this  I  bll ^7^""''^  '"'}''>''••  have  wanted 
ioat  show  no  marks  of  co  radiSn  H  '  ^  ^°^"  P«^»''«  "bs 
no  saints  in  the  inns  wrSent  Tn^  .^""^f"^'"'  **«  ^e  will  meet 
Illy  converted  into  ale  as  To?,n  RnVf  '  °?-*  **■■?  sometimes  as 
i-out  after  Ma  star  Sam      S  unfd  fte\'".T^^^'  ^  '^*"  ^eep 

-it  was  a  proverbial  exprSj'    T 'PP?-'f '^' ^^  ''«  "^"ew  of 
'ough  I  an^surelcannorS  whv  ?his  did  not  quite  satisfy 

'  the  ffroanina-  forfb  niw/iffi  i    "*r"y  feeble  and  contempt- 
fnenJs.  ""'"^'"''^  ones  helpless  lamentations  into  the  ears 

■•David  and  Jonatlln,  nor  Oi-estes  aS  plf^  ^''^  °(^'^^'"• 
thias-althouffh   in  thriatfll!.  Py'?des,  nor  Damon 


L 


1  Celebrated  as  a  Scottish  lawyer. 
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YOU  had  from  tlie  old  peer,  being  handled  gently,  and  opened  v 
precaution,  may  be  returned  to  me  agam,  and  serve  to  make  us  i 
of  his  Majesty's  post-office  during  the  whole  time  ofrny  propc 
tour  '    Mercy  upon  us,  Alan !  what  letters  I  shall  have  to  send  j 
with  an  account  of  all  that  I  can  collect,  of  pleasant  or  rare,  m 
wild-goose  jaunt  of  mine!  All  I  stipulate  is,  that  you  do  not  C; 
municate  them  to  the  Scots  Magazme;  for  though  you  used,  i 
left-handed  way,  to  compliment  me  on  my  attainments  in  the  ligl 
branches  of  literature,  at  the  expense  ot  my  deficiency  in 
weighter  matters  of  the  law,  I  am  not  yet  audacious  enough  to  e 
the  portal  which  the  learned  Ruddiman  so  kmdly  opened  for 
acolytes  of  the  Muses—  Vale,  sis  trnmor  mei.  ^  ^ 

P.  S.— Direct  to  the  Post-Office  here.     I  shall  leave  order 
forwsvvd  your  letters  wherever  I  may  travel. 


LETTER   II. 

ALAN  FAIRFOED  TO  DARSIE  LATIMER. 

NmATus,  my  dear  Darsie  — you  have  logic  and  law  eiionj 
unSlnd'the  word  of  denial  I  deny  your  conclusion  The 
mises  I  admit,  namely,  that  when  I  mounted  on  that  internal 
?mSht  utter 'what  seemed  a  sigh.  aMough  I  deemed  it  lost 
the  puffs  and  groans  of  the  broW-wmaed  brute,  matchless  i 
com  Jhcation  of  her  complaints  by  any  save  she,  the  poor  man  s . 
renowned  in  song,  that  died 

"  A  mile  aboon  Dundee."* 

But  credit  me,  Darsie,  the  sigh  which  escaped  me  eoncerned 
more  than  myself,  and'regarded  neither  the  ^^".^  ™f^l  £ 
cavalrv  nor  your  greater  command  of  the  means  ot  traveiui 
cruirc'eZinfyhav^  cheerfully  ridden  on  with  you  to 

and  assure  vourself  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  tax  your  u 
fiUed  pukeC  our  joint  expenses.  But  you  know  j^J  H^!' 
sWers  every  moment  taken  from  the  law  as  a  f  ep  do^n-^iiU, 
owe  much  to  his  anxiety  on  my  account,  although  its  effects  are 
times  troublesome.    For  example:  ,„»„  Cnnare.  tli 

I  found,  on  my  arrival  at  the  shop  m  Brown  s  Square,  ^ 
old  gentleman  lid  returned  that  very  evenmg,  jWt^n*'t 
of  remaining  a  night  out  of  the  guardianship  of  the  domesut 

See  Note  D.    letter  Franks.  

a  AUudhig.  as  all  Scotsmen  know,  to  the  humorous  old  song .- 

<'  The  auld  man's  mare's  dead. 
The  puir  man's  mare  s  dead. 
The  auld  man's  mare's  dcaa, 
A  mile  abooxi  Dundee. 
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Ihmng  tins  information  from  Jimp.    ui, ,.    i  ' 

i.a.ous  look  o„  tl>eoceasio,rideCAi.p    ;  rr?r  ^^''^  '••'^"■<^'-  «" 

iie  livery  stable  with  my  BuoeSftAf  ^V^^'¥^<^  chairman  to 

IS  might  be,  iiKo  my  own  den  w  i,f'n  '  '^"i''^''  ^'"1'  '^s  lJ"]e  noise 

rnavved  ami  not  halt' digesteTdoc  r  1  .  F""  *"  ™."™''^e  certain  ha  ft 

.ot  long  seated  when  my  &(J;er'.  ^^n^     ""''  ,'""'"eipal  code.    I  was 

way  thr#ug.h  the  hal/opened  door  ?',nTl;  '/f ''  "'  ^  ^«^""ff  ^ 

ccupation,  with  a  half-artieulatefl  /LL'^;.  7^'^^^'*^™'  «"  seeiir^  my 

doubt  of  the  «t'"ou«ness  S  an  Kn  "^Tf"-^  '"<'™^'»  '''  ««"vej 

ndemu  him  ;  for  recollection  of  thie  oee^n;./^"  ^'"'^  ^°'  ^  cannot 

n  hours  reading,  that,  althouSt^i   k^hil'"''  so  entirely  durin^r 

ions  to  our  frugal  sunner-  ritw^if^''  i™^^  appeared  with  his  sum- 
honly  two  plates  "L'ulh-td,o' H '""'"'  f'i^'  '^  '^"^''^  of  'e  oj, 
ientive  James  Wi  kinson  « ,li  t  '•''"'"'  ^<^*  ^O'"  Mr  Darsie,  by 
ir,  and  very  lon»-  nioto-H„  ;,®'"^  f'""es,  with  his  long  face  la.  k 
the  back  of  my  foK  -  f  uS^^^'  ^^'f  P'-^uTusuS 
!•  of  a  puppet-show.  "  You  m.  v  l,f  ^;  a  wooden  sentinel  at  the 
i  exit  Wilkinson—Wh-rt  k^:-  S^'' ''«^^"' James," said  my  fi.thcr- 
lather  is  not  clear  on  the  'pate    a  W  "^^' '  '''""=^'''  ^  ^  ^7.1^ 

tl^^^^iift^i^  and  he  asked 

f  er,  " Nowhere,"  a  d  would  1 L  t"  ''^l''^'  ««  expected  me  to 
h^m,  touching  the'Sr^of Ski„Ti„'li;r'  ff  ''^  ^'i«"-al 
P"-  But  I  answered  with  mr^tl  ^  L  "°<'^  **'  twenty  shillin"s 
f  as  far  as  Noble-I-lIuse  hH"?'  ^V'^'  ^  I'-'^'J  "d^ien  out  to 
had  said  that  I  had  di  efl  ;t  fl'^.^.'^arted  (you  know  his  way)  as 

n  to  observe  his  surprise  but  ^nnr'" '  f  "^  "«  ^  '^^'^  "ot  cSe  ?o 
it  n"{1  ''?  t,,„ke  f  P;th  in  h;'""'"'"«^  ™«"cW"8-  my  radishes  iu 

^^^^lSr[:Si;^:f^tlt  '^  '^-  ^'/^o^'ie.House. 
•i-ials  are  coming  on  'sir  ?    tw    "^    ^  ^^^'  «"••— that  your  Scots 

]"  worth  hours  St  another  nit  'an?'!!"""^""*  ^■^•«"'  ^^^S 
e-House  sir  P-and  to  throw  yom  boo  sttf'^'i  ^"'T  *«  So  to 

f  A^h/Xt-sil-^^'^^"  ^"  ^'''  ^eaS;  otl^rJ-erioTf 

P!"  -  ^-  -ith  Darsie  Latimer,  sir,  to  see  him  begin  his 

'K^avedoneas  much  goodlf  In  hi/    ^^^^  Latimer;  fiut  it 
.j'll-har,  and  then  made  your  fll^  T^^^^  ^''^^  1'™  as  far  as 

vtSiirliil^-r^ 

■  -i;«.an  fo^;";eekon?K  ""g^t^'r;,      ",^"f /'=^  3'ou  sponge 
:'l'l«=-hoi.se  without  paviifg  hisiawin" '"  ''""''*  ^""^'-  ^''^^""r 


IS 
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"  I  admit  the  general  rule,  sir,"  I  replied ;  "  but  this  was  a  partinj 
cup  between  Darsie  and  me;  and  I  should  conceive  it  fell  under  tl, 
exceotion  of  Doch-an-dorroch." 

"You  think  Yourself  a  wit,"  said  my  father,  with  as  near  an  a) 
proach  to  a  sm'ile  as  ever  he  permits  to  gild  the  solemmty  of  h 
features-  "but  I  reckon  you  did  not  eat  your  dinner  st|nding,  li 
Ihe  Jews  at  their  Passover?  and  it  was  decided  in  a  casl  before  tl 
town-bailies  of  Coupar- Angus,  when  Luckie  Simpson's  cow  had  druu 
up  Luckie  Jamiesou's  browst  of  ale,  while  it  stood  in  the  door  to  cm 
tlmt  there  was  no  damage  to  pay  because  the  crummie  drank  w 
out  sitting  down;  such  being  the  very  circumstance  constitutir 
Dochan-dorroch,  'which  is  a  standing  drink,  for  which  no  reckon.r 
is  Daid.    Ha,  sir  !  what  says  your  advocateship  ifieri)io  that .    A 
ceptiofirinat  regulam-'&VLt,  come,  till  your  glass,  Alan;  I  am  ii 
sorry  ye  have  shown  this  attention  to  Darsie  Latimer,  who  is  a  go( 
lad;  as  times  go  ;  and  having  now  lived  under  my  roof  since  he 
the  school,  why,  there  is  really  no  great  matter  in  coming  under  tl 

'7l\tfmlrMierK^^  were  much  softened  by  the  conscio, 
net  of  Ms  superiority  in  tile  legal  argument,  I  took  care  o  acce 
my  pardon  as^a  matter  of  grace,  rather  than  of  justice;  and  o„  y , 
Xa  we  should  feel  ourselves  duller  of  an  evening,  now  thatj 
were  absent  I  will  give  vou  my  father's  exact  words  m  reply,  Di 
IS  You  know  him  so  well,  that  they  will  not  offend  ^ou ;  and  y 
are  also  aware,  that  there  mingles  with  the  good  man's  precsen. 
and  formality  a  fund  of  shrewd  observation  and  practical  good  seir 

» It  s  very  true,''  he  said ;  "  Darsie  was  a  pleasant  corapanion-l 
over-waS,  over- waggish,  Alan,  and  somewhat  scatter-brained 
By  thlwav,  Wilkinson  must'get  our  ale  bottled  in  English  pmtsn 
for  a  quart  bottle  is  too  much,  night  after  night,  fo'-.y^^/^^.f^/ 
out  Im  assistance.-But  Darsie,  as  I  was  saying,  is  a  arch  lad,  s 
somewhat  light  in  the  upper  story--I  wish  hun  well  thiough 
world ;  but  he  has  little  solidity,  Alan,  little  solidity. 

I  scorn  to  desert  an  absent  friend,  Darsie,  so  I  f ifJPy,  >Cm  v 
more  than  my  conscience  warranted-  but  your  defection  ft omy 
legal  studies  had  driven  you  far  to  leeward  in  my  fathei  a  & 

''""uTkable  as  water,  he  shall  not  excel,"  said  »">•  ^'^r;  «or 
the  Septuaffint  hath  it,  Effusa  est  suut  aqua-non  crescat.  He  „«| 
to  dancing-houses,  and  readeth  novels— «a<  est._  . 

I  endeavoured  to  parry  these  texts  by  observing,  tbat  the  dan| 
houses  amounted  only  to  one  night  at  La  Pique  s  ball-theno^ei 
far  as  matter  of  notoriety,.  Darsie)  to  an  odd  volume  of  Tom  Jo 

"But  he  danced  from  night  to  mornmg,"  ^f P\'ed  mj  *'  "'^"^^^^ 
he  read  the  idle  trash,  which  the  author  should  1''^ '^.l^een  scou. 
f„i-  nt  lAisit,  twenuv  times  over.    It  was  never  out  ot  iiis  iwuu. 
'•"l  Thenthitld^t  in  all  probability  y-r  fortune  was^now..  - 
as  to  dispense  with  your  prosecuting  t\e  law  miy  farther^  ui 
had  done ;  and  therefore  you  might  think  you  bad  some  i 
amuse  yoJrself.    This  vyas  the  least  Palatable  argun  ent  o^^^ 

"If  he  cannot  amuse  himself  with  the  law,    said  1113  t.u">-'. 
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rei,eated,  with  elevated  voici  andTneerinAono  ^.  ^f  /i   '*^^*'''- 
lethino- offensive  to  him  in  the  name  tlnn^ll'-n     ^  "'^''^  '^'^'■« 

>lawbytheinferioiM,afne,K''  ^"  '''"  '''""'  *^"*^"^-« 

'  'm,  while  I  si^  1  ere  c?4d  un  1  ^^  *"u  f'";'  T'"^^"'^  ^^^  ^i"" 
|5  unvaried  le^  nn  ft.' >,^^      ^  "^^  *  cobbler's  linnet,  to  chant 

I-  to  so  man     eZfes^^rn'ft,  '  '""''^"''  ?].°J  '"  ""^"'i""  ^''« 
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live,  it  i«  -dean  o.ly  be  .y  f.^^^^^^^^^ 

mittin^'  affection  an.l  ^^t  «i^,  7o  wh  ch  he  has  trained  rae. 

of  the  honour  of  the  P--^/"' ^^h^Setwixt  ub  is  of  even  unusv 

As  we  have  no  near  relations  the  ««  »  ^^^^^^^^       ^ 

closeness,  though  m  Itself  one  ot  *  estm  ^  ^^  ^^^^j,,^ 

lam,  and  have  al  ,^  «"!, '<^^'^Ve  anxLus  and  engrossing  fears ; 
ivnxious  hopes,  and  his  »7'.  ™^  ,1„,"  u  now  and  then  these  fears  a 
,vl,at  title  have  I  *«  cornpkn^^^^^^^^^^  charge  of  a 

Lopes  lead  hmi.to  tal^ea  trouble.^  ^^^.^.^^  j  ^^,,  ^.^    1,, 

ni.ltions  ?    Besides,  1  .^^"^^i^,^  *^„' ^^  oifs  has  shown  that  he  can  be 
tliat  my  father  upon  yaou.  ^c«asion.       ^^.^  ^^^^  apartments  ,n 

aulgent  as  well  ^s/t  l^.      ine  ica      ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j  . , 

Luckenboothswastohimlikeduor   n    t  ^^^_^  ^^^^^  ^ 

DrR did  but  hmt  t  at    he  bettL^  sufferh.g  under 

more  favourable  to  my  '^';*i''V,'  wlien  he  exchanged  his  old  and 

pemvlties  of  too  rapid  '\g;;^«^{l'';,iV"'£rt  of  Mkl-Lothian,  for 

oved  quarters  adjace      to  lloVcqHt  j^,^^^  which  mo, 

of  those  new  teneinents    entiie  jn  u  ^^^^  ^estimable  fa^ 

taste  has  so  lately  J''^  oducec      iisn^  .^^^^  ,^;^  ^  ,,i,en 

which  he  conferred  o'^f^f'i.^J.X'e  of  remaining,  though  a  grow. 

had  onlv  the  »m>le;^f  "^  aU«^'^  4*f  '  T^is  was  a-thing  |0  contrat 

lad,  in  the  society  of  mere  bo}^.       -         ^^my  and  of  the  safet 

all  my  father's  ideas  "f/^^tch  h'e  wfshed  to  attain,  by  in-eser 

xny  morals  and  i'!'\"?t>^'Xi  I  mng  people,  that,  upon  my  wo 

me  from  the  fO"'^^';'??^^  how  1  should  have  had  the  impud 

am  always  rather  ^f  ">;^^»  '.•^^.f,"j;/,,    ,,1J  i,ave  complied  with  it. 

.to  make  the  request,  ^^^^  ^  :  ^^^^ie  ^de-Do  not  laugh,  or  liol 

Then  for  the  object  o^;-  \^°;~„^  word  I  like  the  profe 

your  hands,mygood  Dame   but  ^P""  n^.j,^^^^,^,  ^^,1  am  seno 

to  which  I  am  m  ^he  cou  se  «  ^^^    "The  law  is  my  vocation- 

in-osecuting  the  P'^'-'l^'^'^/'fitTeditary  way,  my  vocation;  f 

especial,  and,  I  '"'^y/^?' , "  ,f"to  beloi  g  to  any  of  the  great  fa 
thoughlhavenottheh  m.    r  to  beloii|,  ^^        ^^ 

who  form  in  Sfotland  as    n  induce,  ^^^^^^^^  higher, tha 

with  us,  atjeast,  carry  thei  J  ej^^;'',.^^'^  "-„  ,i,t  more  frequently 

cousin  of  the  tl\^\^^"  f  ^  Now  m>  ^  l.er  mounted  a  step  1  'g 
among  the  minor  bai  o""-  .^;"r  ,(  /„  ..^^  know  as  well  as  1 
the  la'Jlder  of  legal  P^"J^"^!°^^;.S?s'&y's  ^^S^^^'^rM 
eminent  and  respected  f  i^  f  ,*",j  "|e\-  still,  and  wear  the  h^^ 
•im  destined  to  mount  a  louna  »"g  "  ^^  '  .  .  cover  am 
^e  which  is  ««»f  times  supposd  like  Char  t^^^^^ 


1  See  Note  E.     Broicn  Square, 
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ly  neck.    So  that  I  reconrilp  m vc^]^-  *  ,      . 

>o.kinff  from  movaUahrS"  It  d-'  l'^'^^  1 1''"^'  ?"^  «'"'I«  vou  are 
?««5t«>m,  consoling- mvselfw!fr.r  ^''^''1  ^'i''  ^''tH  I  am  «?^ 
owns-witbtheappeiida-^sofhri    """  ."^  ^'''''^son  and  scarlet 
You  .mile,  DarsL^^lt l^L  ^and1rem?o°^^'^'-r?"/-'"f 'l  -i'^'  ''''S 
'  cozen  one's  self  with  such  vut\r  dr-- ^  ''^'*' ^''''''' ^^■J'»o 

'Dtrarj,  ofahis-h  and  hero  cr^w.t.f  }'"'''•  y^"""-^  l^eing-,  on  the 
j".ce  to  mine  that  a  beL'h'cov  edtitl',  n^.n"'/^  '^  ^'^"°«  '""^^  - 
lly  loaded  with  session  nanprrrlnt.  ^"'R'®  cloth,  and  plenti- 

th  Barbaric  pearl  anciVofd'  b'„?°v^ nuS  G^^"'*^  throne, C^i 
e  trahtt  voluptas.    And  my  vis  oifs  of  nrpfc!  ■^'""i-'Y"'  •-*'««  ?««»i- 
as  unsubstantial  at  present,  a  4    'a  erttt  ";.!''''  "'""^f "?  ''>ey  may 
ilised,  than  your  aspirations  after  fl.tri    "'■''  capable  of  bein| 
's  my  father's  proverb  '  "Look  fr>  o         '°'"'i  ''"'*^^'*  ''^'''at.     What 
f  get  a  sleeve  of  it "    Sucl    =  1  ^*''''"  '-'^  S'"'''-  a"*'  vou  wHl  -t ' 
k  to?  The  chance  that  tlmmv^t^?' 'sTo,?''' 'n'^-"'  ^\''<'^'"Jo«t  tt'J 
Tclouds  your  birth  and  con  Sns  wiH  '"■'"  "'  ^''"^■''  «' Present 
xpressibly  and  inconceivably  brnH^f       ^\jl  "P  '"*o  soniethinr 
•xen.on  of  your  own,  but  purelv  hv   L'"'^  tj"s  without  any  effif 
'w  the  pride  and  nauffhtine  ,  of  tK     ®  ^"od-will  of  Fortune      I 
t  thou  hadst  more  beat  n"s  fn^l     f  '^""l^'  '"'^  sincerely  do  I  wish 

t  acknowledge  so^Sfifi^'^  'S  hac/l ';£"  ^1'^  ^•''^«''  '' '- 
expectations  out  of  thee  and  t)  .,,  h  a  7  '""'"Peci  these  Quixot-"- 
'«lfto  be  the  hero  of  some  roZ^tt- /'"^'  «^  »"v^.  conceived 
>'am  imag-inations  lioneTpviffi  '  ?•  '"'*"''3'.  and  converted  i 
"7  more  than  the  SfuT  Sf  hi''''''''/'"!^  '"•"'^«--  who  ne've 
Alcander  or  sa-e  Alanif,"  /l  ^  '^l^  ^tja'-terly  epistles,  into  somi 
peerless  desti,,;'  b2  "?'£  ™f,!  Z*^?'  »»d  '«ai-ieal  pro    ctor  if 

SJSSdSS-ofel^-^tV^^^^^ 

I  ; '!  %-^' ...  this  irapo"-tant  ..ar  icukr  'J"'"' ""'  ^  '^™'  I  ''^ve 
'Strength  of  nerves  ancl  c  «;   tn/,'!,-  /^^^;.S'"'<''-e  consists,  i 

■  tlious-h  it  never  pushes  r^onnoi  ''J  '"^i'fterence  to  danffeV- 
my  '-eeoUection,  i m    tol'''\?"  ^''^-enture,  secures  nie  in  1^,11  1 

■'\«t  this  wil  fire  cl^?o     '  «ntertain  doubts  of  inv  own  ifZt 
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cate  or  Solicitor-Ge 
it.   All  my  exertiims 


rv;fS«sS?iStSiS^SiS^3||}; 


it.   All  my  exertions  are  iieiK.eu.u...^.^^»^^  embroiden 

envy  ine.  -^  ,,^:nioP— howare  '  See  not  a  Dulcin 

Tliat  this  may  be  t^'X^l  blue  eyeM^^  'air,  a  tattered  pla 
in  every  slipshod  gn  1,  wbo,  ^V, ' ''^,^.?  .^ out  the  vi  la<>e  cows  to  t 
and  a  wiUow-wand  m  her  gi^e  d  nv  es  ou^^U^^  ^^^^^  .^ 

loaning.  Do  not  think  3°'^,^" '' "' ,Y:„i,p-.,a  drover.  V  ew  tliin 
English  rider,  or  an  Orson  in  e^e  y  \  fi,'';|2^X-ou-li  thv  teemi 
as  They  are,  and  not  as  ^l'^  'f  >' '^^  magn^ecl  U   o^  ^^^^^ 

fancy.  1  have  seen  thee  look  «f  a^^^^^  ^-''^j;,';  j^^s,  and  the  wh. 
out  capes,  and  bays,  ^"  J"\t 'o/lfroe  in  what  was  to  all  ordiiii 

Z7- Tots  tl%  S'"^^^^^^^^ 

mer.ior  mei. 


LETTER  III. 

DARSIE  LATIMER   TO   ALAN   FAIRFORD. 


Shepherd's  Bi 


IH.VE  received  thine  aW  ^^rd  itTfSe'S^' '^ 
well  for  thee  that,  Lovelace  and  Belft^-id-hke^wc  c^ 
vention  to  pardon  every  species  of  liberty  wmtn  j^„,  ;„ 

each  other;  since,  upon  my  ,'«o''^'Xf^L''*^„'T  return  fortliwi 
last  which  would  otherwise  I'^^e  obliged  me  to  leui 

Ediirbrgh,  merely  to  show  you    ^:^^^j:l'T^X-^X..,\^^i 
Whv,  what  a  pair  of  prigs  lm>,t   liou  ma  e  oi  "^         ^,    g.^g,, 

scrapes,  without  having  ^f^"^"^^  1  s      Tlioi.kf  run 
self,  afraid  to  put  one  toot  f^^^^'f, Vf„*^^  f/'j/ke  a  post,  out.  of 
froni  its  companion  ;  and  so  ;;'"^f;."f  .^^,"/,',  j'  ;ovkl  were  drivi-^' 
faintness  and  coldness  of  heart,  while  all  me  wi  i  j 

bare-breeched  Highlander,  holding  a  pint-stoup  as    „ 


It  the  impulse  of  which  Sou  wouldstSo^^^^^^^  ""V^  *''"  ^'^^ '  ^•■''J'- 
ou  wouldst  not  budge  an  inch  '  But  hnvp  t'^^?  have  me  believe 
Ins  bed  at  midnight?  and  must  I  ^,  nbi!  V'°'  ''^"  ^^''^"'^  «"* 
rtani  mad  pranks  ?  Thou  hads  ever  ft  f  fr^'  """>''  "'^«  «f 
thy  mouth,  and  the  most  sta.^1  ed  reslrte  n  ff '*''^'^  sentiments 
luhibenng  proclivity  towards  m  schiefoTtbn  ,«•>,  ^•.?'*"''^'''  ^  "^'n^ 
n  to  set  it  ag-oino-  than  add  t«  f^  i   '  ^".^•'"ffn  with  more  nclina- 

t  chuckle  internally  when  I  tWnk  of ZIn  *'"'°"^'' '  ^"^  ^  •^'^""ot 
e  monitor,  the  future  PresiTlp     5       '^'^S' seen  »'>'  most  rener- 

:,  blowing,  and  CundenWini      ^"'^  l"&IvSco(t,sh  Court,  puff. 

efforts  to  extSte  "iS  '^„V^^XS  1  iri '"  ^  ''<^«'  ^^'-^ 

kward  struggle,  till  some  on e-f  myself  fl^v   ''^?"'  **',  ^''^"-y 

-n  on  the  moaning  monster,  J>^r:^^S' ^S^Ttg'^^Za 

^^  TfaZrqtf iiilfe't'  """  '"r  --'1^'o-Jy  oari- 
J^  me  the  least  s^tim  of  ifre'J,!,"?^,™!,-'  "^^^  *^^»«t  ^hou 
t  invested  me  (as  I  trust)  mere  y  to  se  TT'  "!  *,'  ^''\«'>  '1'°" 
edigmty  of  thine  own  stlid  «  Uerencpf  Tf*" '"'"^  ^"'^  ™P^s- 
nble  be  assured  that  my  Tsl  keSof  tlju  ^J"""  ?'''«'  >"« 
..only  quaked  at  the  dangers  into  w?i  ^  ^'"^  ^P^^^i^h  &en- 
't.  Seriously,  Alan,  tW^i^u  Jd  no  p  ..v  ^'P'"!'-^*?*  ^''™t  to 
•ffe  to  bring  against  your  frfend  T  .nvJ  °^  '^-''^'^  **  shabby 
5  y  as  1  can,  being,  in  very  truth  «  1  f^  r^'\""»ed  myself  as 
ihard  thoughtsof  me  andnn  m7iv  t'*^  ''"'  ^'  your  having 
]•.  I  allow  you  hav™  'nerham  ^  '^^^  ^^*"  '^^  ""  reason  fo? 

iinessandi,^iffeServouftere^t.?y*r  ,f  ,•"«  "'  «'« 
If  I  were  conscious  of  thA^»L-     ^    •'  '^"''  ^  "^''ould  despise  my- 

'^enough  toimSt  to  m'e*^  hS"^  ^I^J^''  /«"  «e^^n 

;s^;live^?ru;f>^^^^^^^  ''''^'' 

M  very  name  of  the  ^orTittle  ha°^lp?"'*^'"P' ""'^  displeasure, 
iyouhad  selected  out  nf  nU  <  f^J' T'^'^  °'''0"s  to  him,  or 
ijd  no  call  to  dtr^But  if'L  fnd'wi  ""  "^''^  P''^,'^^  «'  ^^-'"c'l 
t  Wameless  village  ml  vLry  sorry  in^  ^ny  particular  aversion 
I  'I'd  not  accept  The  invitation  oFthr'T'-'V'SMV*  o«n  ^''"1' 
'o  a  buck  in  wlat  he  emphSealh.  oll^'VJ'^  ""^  Glengallacher, 
^d  a  stronn-  dpsiV«  fr,  r'''l^"''"caiJj  calls    his  country  ?  "    T.-ntli 

'    To  shoout.4'    Thi,rttl^''V''^  Lair/ship'.inWt 
ever  shot   anyth  no-  buf  hiiT  "'•''^"»ficent  an  idea  to  one 
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who  Stand  upon  your  couvag-e,  may  remember  that  I  took  the  risk 
of  firing  tlie  said  pistol  for  the  first  time,  while  you  stood  at  twenty 
vards'  distance  ;  and  that,  when  you  were  persuaded  it  would  go  ofi 
wifvJmiV  hrivstino-  foro'ettino-  all  law  but  that  of  the  biggest  anc 
Strong  St  you'SssS^^ 

hoiwfys     Such  a  day's  sport  was  no  complete  intrpduction  to  th< 

I  nWpirt  of  deor-atalkino-,  as  it  is  practised  in  the  Highlands;  but  J 

£dd  not  hf  e  s  rupled  t,,  accept\onest  Glengallacher's  ii.vitatioi, 

at  the  risk  of  firing  a  rifle  for  the  first  time,  had  i Hot  been  for  the 

mtcrv  which  your  father  made  at  my  proposal,  m  tlie  tull  ardour  o 

iszeal  for  King  George,  the  Hanover  succession,  and  the  Presbj 

terian  faith.  I  w?sh  I  had  stood  out,  since  I  have  gained  so  little  upo; 

Ws  good  opinion  by  submission.    All  his  impressions  concenimg  tl. 

HMilSs  are  taken  from  the  recollect  ons  of  the  Fortj^five  wW 

he  retreated  from  the  West-Port  with  his  brother  volunteers,  eae 

o  the  fortahce  of  his  own  separate  dwelling,  so  soon  as  they  hear 

the  Ad  enturer  was  arrived  v^'ith  his  clans  as  near  them  as.K.rkhsto; 

The  flWit  of  Falkirk-i>arm«  non  bene  selecta-m  which  I  tbin 

your  i?e  had  his  share  with  the  undaunted  western  regiment  do; 

not  seem  to  have  improved  his  taste  for  the  company  of  the  H  g 

la.  ders   (S^re,  Alan,  dost  thou  derive  the  courage  thou  make 

suciboast  of  from  an  hereditary  source  .^-and  stones  of  Kob  R 

Mac-regor,  and  Serge.mt  Alan  Mhor  Cameron,^  have  served 

iinint  them  in  still  more  sable  colours  to  his  imagination. 

^  Now  f™m  all  I  can  understand  these  ideas,  -applied  to  he  ,p, 

sent  «tate  of  the  country,  are  absolutely  cliimer  ca  .    1  he  1  reteiia 

is  nomorVrememberedinthe  Highlands,  than  't  the  poor  gentlem 

were  gathered  to  his  hundred  and  eight  fathers,  whose  portraits  ad 

die  ancient  walls  of  Holyrood;  the  broadswords  have  p.sed  i 

«ltr  hands  ^  the  targets  are  used  to  cover  the  buttei-churns ;  « 

the  race  ht  sunk,  or  h  fast  sinking,  from  rulBing  bullies  in  o   * 

cheaters     Indeed,  it  was  partly  my  conviction  that  there  is  1  Ut 

be  seen  in  the  north,  which,  arriving  at  your  father's  cone  u 

though  fJom  different  premises,  inclined  my  course  in  this  di.eet. 

"'a"e'thino.'hovti\ri  "i-^^^^^^  -d  it  was  with  pleasure 
„,„^re  inferibable  that  I  was  debarred  from^-S^a 
which  my  eves  were  permitted  to  gaze  upon,  like  tho.e  o  tlie  a) 
propheTfrom  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah,-!  have  ^ff^- •" '^Xit 
?r,mfnl  shores  of  merry  England  ;  merry  England !  of  whieli  i  o( 
mS- a  uattve  a^d  on  whl^h  I  gaze,  even  >vhile  raging  frjoj^ 
unstable  quicksands  divide  us,  with  the  filial  affection  of  a  dutiful  ■ 

Thou  canst  not  I'ave  forgotten    Ala.i-f or  when  Jdst^^h^^^^ 
forget  what  was  interesting  to  thy  frjend  •-t»''\t jhe  san.e^eii^ 
mv  friend  Griffiths,  which  doubled  mfincorae,  and  P'f  e^  "}  "L, 
at  mv  own  free  d  sposal,  contained  a  prohibitory  df  f '  ^^  * 
fea^on  none  assigned,  I  was  prohibited,  as  I  respected  my  P-« 
safety  and  ftiture'fortunes,  from  visiting  England;  every  other  ^ 

1  Of  Bob  Roy  we  have  had  move  than  enough.    Alan  Cf'X":  XlTforsW 
i^eant  Mhor,  a  freebooter  of  the  same  i-eriod.  was  equally  rema.kable 


Sergeant  Mhor, 

cuuvage,  and  generosity.  |t 
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'the  British  dominions,  aucl  a  tour,  if  I  pleasetl,  on  the  Continent 
'hi  tLtn^f^f"  choice -Where  is  tile  tnle,'Alun  of  a  cover"  i 
»hn  the  midst  of  a  royal  banquet,  upon  wiiich  the  eyes  of  even 

e  ihlfwri!^1"n'^^f?'''  »eff'ecti"ff  all  the  dainties  tith  wh  c  . 
e  table  was  loaded-    This  cause  of  banishment  from  EnHand 

rtlTe'Cf'X'tTL-''""  *lf  ''f  "^*'>?  brav'anclKfs;: 
0  tne  iiee— afleets  rae  more  than  I  am  rejoiced  bv  the  freedom 
d  mdependence  assigned  to  me  in  all  othir  respects  Tims  h^ 
iZ  t^.;^*'-t"e  boundary  of  the  country  whiclfl  am  forSde 
trt/H^al  ""^  *''''•  P"*^''  ^f^'^'^'^  horse,  which,  v«u  m.^ lave 
Sited  by'fhE""  "'  '"  '-''-'  ^•^■^='^  °f  ^"^^  "-!«  ^o  -I^i^h 
Do  not  accuse  me  of  romance  for  obeying  this  impulse  towirds 

cuSitvTnnPP"'"  '^T'  *"  '"'t^y  ^''^  ^'^Sina^j'fonginroS 
LTmSu  r  Wre?:rTastS^';f/>  Bolid'comlbrts  of  my 
ns,  has  shown  me,  by  convillc'inl'tr  c^fs'^riS^^^^^^ 

ipaUlS'?  'Y'^^'?^  withheki,\hat  my  real aXia^  rtheif 
l^f^tLT^-        J  '•'"'"^'^  ^^'  therefore,  worse  than  a  ^ol  did  I 

reUd  for  "'^uZl'  T'  ''^''''  I'  '^T'  ^°™^-''»^"  caprlciS  l} 
eaream  m^n.  J  ^'.  '.-'"^  '""^f-  ^  ^iiffht-intrusted  as  f  am  with 
ea  e  and  management  of  myself  in  every  otiier  narticular-pxner.f 

y    aSlof  mf If'"-"  "^''■""'-  ^"-^''"''  ^ho'uldSn^S 
ly  statea  toi  my  own  consideration  and  guidance      However   T 

S  fsuppoyj*^^  ^^^rnattev.     I  shalf  know  the  vvhoL  sto'ry 

n-tis"neuts      T  InvP  f  J   I,"/  ""'""l^'^'-'s  '''^  «"«  «f  Katterfelto's 
iition  of  iuesses^nd  fn?T"v^  ""!"^'  '•"^^•^^'^  "^^  ^^"^  damnable 

^i'Swm  not'abr.f^rV"^'".^^"  *'"1  c«»"ty.  I  J-ave  but  little  to 
i!on  t  e4hnfwvt7M'rP''^''',"^f '^•y''®"""'^"      )'"".  that  it  is 
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pletely  demolislied  that  no  vestiges  of  tliem  remivin.  They  are 
sturdy  set  of  true-blue  Presbytevinus,  these  burffheis  of  Dumfries 
men  after  vour  fatlier's  own  heart,  zealous  for  the  Protestant  sue 
cession-the  rather  that  many  of  the  great  fiimilies  around  are  sus 
nected  to  be  of  a  different  way  of  thinkiii!?,  and  shared,  a  ffres 
many  of  thera,  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Fifteen,  and  some  of  tli 
more  recent  business  of  the  Forty-five.  The  town  itself  suftered  i 
the  latter  era;  for  Lord  Elcho,  with  a  large  party  of  the  rebel 
levied  a  severe  contribution  upon  Dumfries,  on  account  ot  tlie  cit 
zens  iiaving  annoyed  the  rear  of  the  Chevalier  during  his  marc 

into  England.  ,        ^  ,  ,  /.         t>  .  n  ™i. 

Many  of  these  particulars  I  learned  from  Provost  C— -,  wli< 

liappening  to  see  me  in  the  marketplace,  remembered  that  I  w( 

an  intimate  of  your  father's,  and  very  kindly  asked  me  to  dmne 

Prav  tell  your  father  that  the  effects  of  his  kindness  to  me  follow  it 

even  where.     I  became  tired,  however,  of  this  pretty  town  in  t 

course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  crejit  along  the  coast  eastward 

amusing  myself  with  looking  out  for  objects  of  antiquity,  and  som 

times  making,  or  attempting  to  n.ake,  use  of  my  new  ""gli"?-'-;!' 

By  the  way,  old  Cotton's  instructions,  by  which  I  hoped  to  quali 

myself  for  one  of  the  gentle  society  of  anglers,  are  not  worth  a  fart 

ino-  for  this  meridian.    I  learned  this  by  mere  accident,  after  Ihr 

waited  four  mortal  hours.    I  shall  never  forget  an  impudent  urcln 

a  cowherd,  about  twelve  years  old,  without  either  brogue  or  bomi 

bare  leo-ged,  and  with  a  very  indifferent  pair  of  breeches-how  I 

villain  grinned  in  scorn  at  my  landing-net,  my  plummet  and  t 

gorgeous  jury  of  flies  which  I  liad  assembled  to  destroy  all  tliej 

fn  t1.e  river.     1  was  induce.!  at  last  to  lend  the  rod  to  the  sneeri 

scov:ndrel,  to  see  what  he  would  make  of  it;  and  he  I'ad  "O   of 

half  filled  my  basket  in  an  hour,  but  litera  ly  aught  me  fo  k'U  t 

trouts  with  my  own  baud.     This,  and  Sam  having  fbupd  the  1  ay  a 

oats,  not  forgetting  the  ale,  very  good  at  this  small  i"".  "'»'  "« 

me  take  tlie  fancy  of  resting  here  for  a  day  or  two  5  *i"  >  ^  h*"*  ' 

mv  grinning  blackguard  of  a  Piscator  leave  to  attend  on  me,  Dy  p. 

inir Sixpence  a-day  for  a  herdboy  iu  his  stead. 

A  notably  clean  Englishwoman  keeps  this  small  bouse,  and  i 
bedroom  is  sweetened  with  lavender,  has  a  clean  sasli-wincloft,  a 
the  walls  are,  moreover,  adorned  with  ballads  of  Fair  Kosamo"^^^^ 
Cruel  Barbara  Allan.    The  woman's  accent,  though  uncouth  eiiou, 
sounds  vet  kindly  in  my  ear;  for  1  have  never  yet  toig"Uei 
desolate' effect  produced  on  my  mfant  "••S'^".>'.7''«^,yf^f,  to 
■  sides  your  slow  and  broad  northern  pronunciation,  -winch  was  to 
the  tone  of  a  foreign  land.    1  am  sensible  1  mysel  have  since  that  t. 
acquired  Scotch  in  perfection,  and  many  a  Scotticism  ^vit'"  •    ; 
the  sound  of  the  English  accentuation  comes  t<>  "ly/f'^'f 'X,er 
of  a  friend ;  and  even  when  heard  from  the  mouth  «[  «ome  wamte> 
be"-"-ar,  it  has  seldom  failed  to  charm  forth  my  ra.te.     Vo"  »'° 
^v^m  are  so  proud  of  your  own  nationality,  must  rfake  due  allowa 

for  that  of  other  folks.  .  r    *i  * ,  .i,»  «trpam  wl: 

On  the  next  morning  I  was  about  to  set  forth  to  tj'e  s  «am  « 
Ihad  commenced  angler  the  night  before,  but  was  pi  e^  entea, 
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eayy  shower  of  ran,  from  stirring-  abroad  tlie  whole  forenoon- 
mmg:  all  which  time,  I  heard  my  varlet  of  a  ^uide  as  loud  wi"h  h  s 
lacks-uard  jokes  in  the  kXchen,  as  a  footman  in  the  shillin"  ^a  lerv- 

,e^'im-lfe"  I'fo.m/'r'.Tf '' v'""*l'  T^  '''  '''  '«"ff'''  ^^^"''^d  out  to 
le  iivei-site,  1  found  myself  subjected  to  a  new  trick  on  the  oart  of 

y  accomplished  preceptor.     Apparently,  he  liked  fishinffCelf 
't  er  than  the  trouble  of  instructing  an  awkward  noyice  sfich  as  I 
P  rJZV!  ^^^f'^'^^S  'ny  patience,  and  inducing  me   o  res  -n 
e  rod,  as  I  liad  done  the  preceding  day,  my  friend  contrived  to 
ep  me  thrashing  the  water  more  t1>an  an  liour  with  a  po  mless 

f  ;i.li^f' ','^''    '"'  '"'-•'','*'  ^'^^''  ^y  observing  the  rogue  ^ri  ,  hi- 

Ii  de  ight  vvhen  he  saw  a  large  trout  rise  and  dash  harml?s  S 

>m  the  angle.     I  gave  hira  a  sound  cuff,  Alan ;  but  th™ next  mo 

tdTrX'  rei  If  Tl?^  '^'"-"'%3-Wed  possession  of Z' fiX 

mPaH.^r.    fV    .  f  *''®  evening,  he  undertaking  to  brino-  me 

Sfvtno.  i  "f  t™"f«  f«'-  m.V  supper,  in  atonement  fo?his  offe  ?es 

Ha^^ng  thus  got  honourably  rid  of  the  trouble  of  amusing  mysdf 

away  I  ca,;e(  not  i^or,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the  sea  ormher 

Solway  F.rth,  which  here  separates  the  two  sister  kfimiomV  and 

oi     cXeilf  ""tS^  niiles  distance,  by  a  pleasant  walk  Sve™  an  y 

ii    no':;  ;''^''  '^'''  ^'''^'^''  ^^'"^'l"  yo"  <=«"  Links,  and  w^ 


.  L  J"  J^"'  ?^  "=T  adventure  would  weary  out  my  fin-ers  an.l 

t  be  deferred  until  to-morrow,  when  vou  sliall  hear  from  mo  hv 

■of  continuation:  and  in  the  meanwhile,  to  we'^nt  o^er  i^'  tv 

iclusions,  I  must  just  hint  to  you,  we  are  but  yet  on   he  veie  S 

adventure  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  coramunicatr  ^ 


LETTER   IV. 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Sheplierd'a  Bush. 


ifmShfp        T  '**'*'*"'?*  '''^""^  aband.n,ed  my  fishing-rod  as 

iir   mi  ^'^      implement,  I  crossed  over  the  open  downs  which 

!  .f  *?  ^'■°™  *''^  '"'*'"^'"  of  tl'e  Solway.     When  1  reached  the 

afers  lifd'rlfH  "h"?'  "'"1>  T  ^''''^'''y  ba.'e  anTexpLed! 
iK^^.II-  I      '^^eded  from  the  large  and  level  space  of  sand 

Sa,r'"TL^  Tr'  ""T;  ^"'^^^  ^"-^  f°'-'»''^ble,  fou'nd  its  way  to 
-  sun  It  1  '"^  iT  '"'™"'i}t'^d  by  the  beams  of  the  low  m  d 
?e  ovpr  !  """[^'^  '"  '"''''y  f''^"''  I'ke  a  warrior  prepared  for 
ctoud!  wl  nh^^  ''attlemented  and  turreted  wall  of  crimson  and 

h  t^^  I  o  dSl.1'«?'"'l     '^'V"  ^T"'"  <^°""«  f^'-fess,  into 

't  upon      /J.;^4^rfw!!f';'l'''"^•  1  ^'^  !"'f"'»  rays  glimmered 

]       in-  wet  burfiice  of  the  sands,  and  the  numberless  pools 
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of  water  by  wliich  it  was  covered,  where  the  inequality  of  the  groan 
had  occasioned  their  being-  left  by  the  tide. 

The  scene  was  animated  by  the  exertions  of  a  number  of  hors( 
men,  who  were  actually  employed  in  hunting-  salmon.  Ay,  Alan,  \\ 
up  your  hands  and  eyes  as  you  v/ill,  I  can  give  their  mode  of  fishin 
no  name  so  appropriate ;  for  they  chased  the  fish  at  full  gallop,  an 
struck  them  with  their  barbed  spears,  as  you  see  hunters  spearin 
boars  in  the  old  tapestry.  The  salmon,  to  be  sure,  take  the  thin 
more  quietly  than  the  boars;  but  they  are  so  swift  in  their  own  el( 
ment,  that  to  pursue  and  strike  them  is  the  task  of  a  g-ood  horseraai 
with  a  quick  eye,  a  determined  hand,  and  full  command  both  of  h] 
horse  and  weapon.  The  shouts  of  the  fellows  as  they  gallope 
up  and  down  in  the  animating-  exercise — their  loud  bursts  of  laughte 
when  any  of  their  number  caug-ht  a  fall — and  still  louder  acclama 
tions  when  any  of  the  party  made  a  capital  stroke  with  his  lance- 
gave  so  much  animation  to  the  whole  scene,  that  I  caught  the  enthi 
siasm  of  the  sport,  and  ventured  forward  a  considerable  space  o 
the  sands.  The  feats  of  one  horseman,  in  particular,  called  forth  s 
repeatedly  the  clamorous  applause  of  his  companions,  that  the  vei 
banks  rang  again  with  their  shouts.  He  was  a  tall  man,  we 
mounted  on  a  strong  black  horse,  which  he  caused  to  turn  and  win 
like  a  bird  in  the  air,  carried  a  longer  spear  than  the  others,  an 
wore  a  sort  of  fur  cap  or  bonnet,  Avith  a  short  feather  in  it,  whic 
gave  him,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  superior  appearance  to  the  oth 
fishermen.  He  seemed  to  hold  some  sort  of  authority  among  thei 
and  occasionally  directed  their  motions  both  by  voice  and  hand 
which  times  I  thought  his  gestures  were  striking,  and  his  voice  u 
commonly  sonorous  and  commanding. 

The  riders  began  to  make  for  the  shore,  and  the  interest  of  t 
scene  was  almost  over,  while  I  lingered  on  the  sands,  with  my  loo 
turned  to  the  shores  of  England,  still  gilded  by  the  sun's  last  ra^^ 
and,  as  it  seemed,  scarce  distant  a  mile  from  me.  The  auxio 
thoughts  which  haunt  me  began  to  muster  in  my  bosom,  and  i 
feet  slowly  and  insensibly  approached  the  river  which  divided  r 
from  the  forbidden  precincts,  though  without  any  formed  intentk 
when  my  steps  were  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping.;  a 
as  I  turneil,  the  rider  (the  same  fisherman  whom  I  had  formerly  d 
tinguished)  called  out  to  me,  in  an  abrupt  manner,  *'  Soho,  brotht 
you  are  tqo  late  for  Bowness  to-night — the  tide  will  make  present); 

I  turned  my  head  and  looked  at  him  without  answering;  for, 
my  thinking,  his  sudden  appearance  (or  rather,  I  should  say,  his  i 
expected  approach)  had,  amidst  the  gathering'  shadows  and  lingeri 
light,  something  in  it  which  was  wild  and  ominous. 

"Are  you  deaf?"  he  added — "or  are  you  mad?— or  have  yoi 
mind  for  the  next  world  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  stranger,"  1  answered,  "  and  had  no  other  purpose  tl 
looking  on  at  the  fishing— I  am  about  to  return  to  the  side  I  ca 
from." 

"Best  make  haste,  then,"  said  he.  "He  that  dreams  on  the  t 
of  the  Solway,  may  wake  in  the  next  world.  The  sky  threaten 
blast  that  will  bring  in  the  waves  three  feet  abrea&t." 
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So  saviiifr,  Jio  turned  his  liorse  and  rode  off,  while  I  beo-an  to  will- 
ick  towards  the  Scottish  shore,  a  little  alarm«l  at  what  1  h  d  hea^d  • 
ir  the  tide  advances  with  such  rapidity  upon  these  fatal  sindsfw' 
ell-mounted  horsernen  lay  aside'  hopes^of  s  fety,  f  they  see  is 
hue  surge  advancing  while  they  are  yet  at  a  cli^tancelrom  the 

.&..?*'f  r*'"*"'  ^''""^  """/^  agitating,  and,  instead  of  walkin- 
libera  ely,  I  began  a  race  as  fast  as  I  could,  feeling,  or  think  "  I 
I ,  each  pool  of  salt  water  through  which  I  splashed  a-rowSei 
id  deeper.     A   length  the  surface  of  the  sand  did  seem  cinsMerab! v 


1  r  f,tW  ^■''"  "  ''^''  f  *^,  recollectio'^  concerning  the  Lulness  of 
ui  fehers  parlour,  and  tJie  secure  footing  afforded  by  the  nave 
mtot  Brown's  Square  and  Scots  Close,  when  my  betir  o-edus 
tall  fisherman,  appeared  once  more  close  to  my  side  he  aifd  li's 
le  horse  looming  gigantic  in  the  now  darkenin/tw  Hgh? 

ilted  ormy  ei  wT."''  '"  '^"  '"""^'/''^  tone%vhicirhad  before 
iiiea  on  m j  eai ,  or  are  yon  weary  of  your  fe  ?— You  will  be  nre- 
itlyamongs  the  quicksands."-!  profLed  my  ignonu'ee  of  *  he 
Mo^nch  he  only  replied,  "Theri  is  no  time  forirtinglget  uj 

l^fiutseCli"^' 'r '"■'■■?»  ^''^"^  ^''«  ground  with  the  ae- 
•Vth  ^^^  vi    ^^  Borderers  have,  by  constant  practice,  acquired  in 

'  ndefhistand^^na  ^'^^'^'^I'^'^'^i^P;  ?."?  as  l' stood  iVres^olute,  1  le 
lof  his  boo  amVTd^f  •'''¥  ""■■"'  ^"-^  ■?«  P'^-^^  "^y  foot  on  the 
"e     T  wo    '  •   ""^  '^*'''?'^  "*-'  "'  ^  '^'•'ce  to  the  croupe  of  hi.s 

kt  wL  ^  f^'T'^'  ''^""'^^^^  ^^''^'"^'  ei-e  he  shook  the  reins  of  h  s 
u'lT  burrn"";  L^  'Pr'"°  ^''T'"''^  •'  ^r  ^""-^yed,  doubtless  by  t  le 
I  a  y  Cfw  I'f'^lK  ",'■'''.  ^","''  t'"'^'^  ^o'»"l«'  accompanied  by 
Sdino-  ^nf  ffy  '""''  ^TY  ,  ^'^*?  "^^'-  snt  like  a  tower,  not^ 
C  u  )o^,  m  *''.°p  ""f'^P^cted  plunging  of  the  animal  thre;  me 
iipineofti,"^;,,  -'^''?''°.';f^^'aV^«"  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
'-  s  lortenh^'  T^  ^"i'*''  •."''  ^''^^  ''^  ■'''  '"^  '"'^''^y  hand-gallop; 
^^_   Me  naei,  avoiding  the  loose  quicksands,  made  for  the  northern 

''itllnm,'  ^^^'!'T  ^  !"''y?'l'^ ''™  my  preserver,-for  to  a  stranger 
■  e  same  ^Zt^fl'  T'^  ''""^  ^l^^'S'^^-eontinued  to  press^o'' 

'Hed  at  a  nnrt  nf ,  '\"^'""^  '!"'  f-''  '  '"^"y  questions.  At  lengtii 
I  altl  to  t  ^^  1 "'®  ''"''■''  '•"''  '^''"'^''  I "'««  ""erly  unacquainted, 
s  for  th.  1    "^  .'''^?"  to. return,  in  tlie  best  fashion  I  could,  my 

toridS  o»'v  replied  by  an  impatient  "Pshaw!"  and  was 
to  i.de  off,  and  leave  me  to  my  own  resources,  when  I  implored 
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him  to  complete  his  work  of  kindness  by  directing^  me  to  Shepherd' 
Bush,  which  was,  as  1  informed  him,  my  home  for  the  present. 

"  To  Shepherd's  Bush  ?  "  he  said ;  "  it  is  but  three  miles,  but  if  yo 
know  not  the  land  better  than  the  sand,  you  may  break  your  nee 
before  you  get  there ;  for  it  is  no  road  for  a  moping-  boy  in  a  dar 
niffht ;  and,  besides,  there  are  the  brook  and  the  fens  to  cross    ^ 

1  wa^  a  little  dismayed  at  this  communication  of  such  difticulties  a 
my  habits  had  not  called  on  me  to  contend  with.  Once  more  the  ide 
ol  thy  father's  fireside  came  across  me :  and  I  could  have  been  we 
contented  to  have  swop'd  the  romance  of  my  situation,  together  wit 
the  olorious  independence  of  control,  which  I  possessed  at  the  mc 
ment,  for  the  comforts  of  the  chimney-corner,  though  I  were  obhge 
to  keep  my  eves  chained  to  Erskine's  Larger  Institutes. 

lacked  my^nevv  friend  whether  he  could  not  direct  me  to  any  lious 
of  public  entertainment  for  the  night;  and  supposing:  it  probable  h 
was  himself  a  poor  man,  I  added,  with  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  weJ 
filled  pocket-book,  that  I  could  make  it  worth  any  man's  while  to  oblig 
me.  The  fisherman  making-  no  answer,  I  turned  away  from  him  wit 
as  o-allant  an  appearance  of  indiff'erence  as  I  could  command,  and  b. 
ii-an  to  take,  as  I  thought,  the  path  which  he  had  pointed  out  to  me 
His  deep  voice  immediately  sounded  after  me  to  reca  1  me.  feta 
younir  man,  stay— you  have  mistaken  the  road  already.— 1  woncl( 
your  friends  sent  out  such  an  inconsiderate  youth,  without  some  oi 
wiser  than  himself  to  take  care  of  him."  . ,  x   «  -i?  t  i   ^    , 

"  Perhaps  they  might  not  have  done  so,    said  I,     it  1  had  ai 
friends  who  cared  about  the  matter." 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  my  custom  to  open  my  house 
strano-ers,  but  your  pinch  is  like  to  be  a  smart  one  ;  for,  besides  tl 
risk  ft-om  bad  roads,  fords,  and  broken  g-round,  and  the  night,  wiii 
looks  both  black  and  gloomy,  there  is  bad  company  on  the  roii 
sometimes— at  least  it  has  a  bad  name,  and  some  have  come  to  nan 
so  that  I  think  I  must  for  once  make  my  rule  give  way  to  your  n 
cessity.  and  give  you  a  night's  lodging  m  my  cottage. 

Why  was  it,  Alan,  that  I  could  not  help  giving  an  involuntary  shu 
der  at  receiving  an  invitation  so  seasonable  m  itself,  and  so  suitat 
to  my  naturally  inquisitive  disposition  ?  I  easily  suppressed  tms  u 
timely  sensation;  and  as  I  returned  thanks,  and  expressed  my  iio 
tliat  I  should  not  disarrange  his  family,  I  once  more  tlroppecl  a  ni 
of  my  desire  to  make  compensation  for  any  trouble  1  migtit  occabu 
The  man  answered  very  coldly,  "Your  presence  will  no  doubt  £ 
me  trouble,  sir,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  which  your  purse  cannot  comp 
sate ;  in  a  word,  although  I  am  content  to  receive  you  as  ray  gut 
I  am  no  publican  to  call  a  reckoning." 

I  begged  his  pardon,  and,  at  his  instance,  once  more  seatea  niy 
behind  him  upon  the  good  horse,  which  went  forth  f  ^ady  as  bet 
-the  moon,  whenever  she  could  penetrate  the  clouds,  thiowi  g"  ' 
huge  shadow  of  the  animal,  with  its  double  burden,  on  the  wiiu 
bare  ground  over  which  we  passed.  n  ^^  -o.^  ^„  ^:if  Ini 

Thou  mayst  laugh  till  thou  lettest  the  letter  M  if>»»«".^TC 
reminded  me  of  the  Magician  Atlantes  on  his  hippognff,  wi  n  ^  ^"^^ 
trussed  up  behind  him,  in  the  manner  Ariosto  has  depicted  tnai  m 
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Thou  art,  I  know,  nmtter-of-faet  enougli  to  affect  contemnt  of 

>fasc.na.nff  and  delicious  poem;  but  thfnk  not  that,  to  coTrm 

.  thy  bad  taste,  I  .hall  forbear  any  suitable  illustration  which  now 

hereafter  may  occur  to  me.  wuilu  now 

)n  we  went,  the  sky  blackening  around  us,  and  the  wind  be«-innina- 
..pe  such  a  wild  and  melancholy  tune  as  best  suUed  t  ^1  o  low 
nds  of  the  adyancmg:  tide,  which  I  could  hear  at  a  distance  like 
roar  of  some  immense  monster  defrauded  of  its  p.ev  ' 

It  length  our  course  was  crossed  by  a  deep  dell  or  dinffle  such  a«, 
y  call  m  sonic  parts  of  Scotland  a  den,  and  in  others  a  cleuci  or 
row  glen  It  seemed,  by  the  broken  glances  wh  cif  ^i  e  rnoou 
tmued  to  throw  upon  it,  to  be  steep,  precipitous  ai  d  fnll  nf  I^^ff 
ch  a,^,  generally  speaking,  rather  sc=,^-ceTpt  the  e  sho  ef  Thl' 
:ent  by  which  we  plunged  into  this  dell  was  both  steep  ami  iZ 

?J  I  r ■,"""'  ""■•?■'."••«'•'.»  «'  ll»  bolt,™  of  tie  S 
..^«  httie  to  „„  eoosolalio,,,  „,  f,ie„d  AI.d,  thoa  m.p!  erfj 

er-  thp  ,^»n      \     u  J     v^?™*'^  '^'■«*  ''ack  when  she  beheld  a 

stable  wh^P  T 1 1  ,^  ^'°?  "y  ''o*''  ^"d  led  him,doubt- 
1  passed  IhltlfV"^'^  ™^  conductor  into  the  house.  When 
irick  floo5  £?:,  LVn"""  *?  "■^'J-^'^'^'l  apartment,  with  a 

'l"'aryp?ofecnJsorfnf  ,'''•''''  ^"'""'^  *"  ""^  contentment)  ir 
3  projecting  s,cit  of  a  chimney,  common  in  Scottish  Louscfi 

'  The  partition  which  divides  a  Scottisli  eoftsge. 
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There  were  stone  seats  within  the  cbiraney ;  and  ordinary  utens 
mixed  with  fishir.ff-spenrs,  nets,  and  siniilar  impieraents  ot  sport  w 
liunff  around  the  walls  of  the  place.  Tlie  female  who  had  first 
neaied  at  the  door  had  now  retreated  nito  a  side  apartment.  ► 
was  presently  followed  by  my  guide,  after  he  had  silently  motio 
rae  to  a  seat;  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  an  elderly  woman 
a  o-rev  stuff  gown,  with  a  clieck  apron  and  toy,  obviously  a  niei 
thouo-h  neater  in  her  dress  than  is  usual  in  ber  apparent  rank- 
ndvantage  which  was  counterbalanced  by  a  very  torbidding  asp 
But  the  most  singular  part  of  her  attire,  m  this  very  Protestant  cc 
trv,  was  a  ros,>ry.  in  which  the  smaller  beads  were  black  oak, 
those  indicating  i\\&  pater-noster  of  silver,  with  a  crucihx  ot  the  sf 

'"  This  person  made  preparations  for  supiier,  by  spreading  a  el 
thouo-h  coarse  cloth  over  a  large  oaken  table,  placing  trenchers 
.alt  upon  it,  and  arranoing  the  tire  to  receive  ^^  gydin)"-     .1 
served  her  motions  in  silence ;  for  she  took  no  sort  of  notice  ot 
md  as  her  looks  were  singularly  forbidding,  I  felt  no  dispositioi 
commence  conversation.  ,.    .        ,  i„ 

When  this  duenna  had  made  all  preliminary  arran^^ements, 
took  from  the  well-tilled  pouch  of  my  «"ljl"ctor,  which  he  lii^h 
up  by  the  door,  one  or  two  salmon,  or  grtUes  as  the^"  *  ^ n^o't 
termed,  and  selecting  that  which  seemed  best,  and  "^j^'f  f,^*  "f  * 
began  ^o  cut  it  into  slices,  and  to  prepare  a  Wtllade    the  sav 
smell  of  which  aflected  me  so  powerfully,  that  I  t'fg'  "  ^"C«-e, 
hope  that  no  delay  would  intervene  between  the  P'^""  '^  "  *  • 
As  this  thought  came  across  me,  the  man  who  had  conducts 
horse  to  the  sfcible  entered. the  apartment,  and  ^'f covered  to. 
countenance  yet  more  uninviting  tiian  that  of  the  old  cionejho 
performing  with  such  dexterity  the  office  of  cook  to  the  paity- 
was  perhaps  sixty  years  old;  yet  Ins  '-J'-ow^va^.  "^S~.S 
and  fiis  jet  black  hair  was  only  grizzled,  not  whitened,  by  the  adv 
of  age.      All  bis  motions  spoke  strength  unabated ,  and,  tn 
rather  midersized,  he  had  very  broad  slioulders,  ^^fs  fnuaien 
thin-flanked,  and  apparently  combmedm  his  fr'jme  muscular  stie 
and  activity;  the  last  somewhat  impaired  perhaps  ^y  jeais  B^ 
first  remaining  in  full  vigour.    A  hard  and  narsh  c""^  f^ 
ftvr  sunk  under  projecting  eyebrows,  which  were  gmzled^^ 
hair-a  wide  mouth,  furnished  from  ear  to  ear  with  a  i^'f^  °i 
paired  teeth,  of  uncommon  whiteness,  and  a  ^i^e  and  bread  tn 
might  have  become  the  jaws  of  an  ogre,  completed  f»^J^\ 
portrait.     He  was  clad  like  a  fisherman,  in  jacket  a"d  tiouse  M 
blue  cloth  commonly  used  by  seamen,  and  had  a  Dutch  case 
like  that  of  a  Hamburgh  skipper,  stuck  into  a  bioad  bufi  be u^ 
seemed  as  if  it  might  occasionally  sustain  weapons  ot  a  uest 
still  less  equivocally  calculated  for  violence.    ■  , 

This  man  gave  me  an  inquisitive,  and,  as  ^/'^ougiii,  " 
look  upon  entering  the  apartment;  hut  without  ^^^S' 
of  me,  took  up  the  office  of  arranging  the  table,  which  tne 

id  abandone'd  for  that  of  cooking  the  fish,  and  witl  mo  e  a 
fn  I  expected  from  a  person  of  his  coarse  appearance,  plnw 
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•8  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  two  stools  below ;  accommodat- 
each  seat  to  a  cover,  beside  which  he  placed  an  allowance  of 
ly-bread,  and  a  small  jug",  which  he  replenished  with  ale  from  a 
J  black  jack.  Three  of  these  jug's  were  of  ordinary  earthenware, 
he  fourth,  which  he  placed  by  the  right-hand  cover  at  the  upper 
3f  the  table,  was  a  flagon  of  silver,  and  displayed  armorial  bear- 
Beside  this  flagon  he  placed  a  salt-cellar  of  silver,  handsomely 
ight,  containing  salt  of  exquisite  whiteness,  with  pepper  and 
[•  spices.  A  sliced  lemon  was  also  presented  on  a  small  silver 
r.  The  two  large  water-dogs,  who  seemed  perfectly  to  under- 
1  the  nature  of  the  preparations,  seated  themselves  one  on  each 
of  the  table,  to  be  ready  to  receive  their  portion  of  the  enter- 
nent.  I  never  saw  finer  animals,  or  which  seemed  to  be  more 
enced  by  a  sense  of  decorum,  excepting  that  they  slobbered  a 
as  the  rich  scent  from  the  chimney  was  wafted  past  their  noses. 
small  dogs  ensconced  themselves  beneath  ttie  table. 
im  aware  that  I  am  dwelling  upon  trivial  and  ordinary  circum- 
les,  and  that  perhaps  1  may  weary  out  your  patience  in  doings 
But  conceive  me  alone  in  this  strange  place,  which  seemed, 
the  universal  silence,  to  be  the  very  temple  of  Harpocrates — 
?mber  that  this  is  my  first  excursion  from  home—torget  not 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  brought  hither  had  the  dignity 
mger  and  something  the  air  of  an  adventure,  and  that  there 
a  mysterious  incongruity  in  all  I  had  hitherto  witnessed ;  and 
«vill  not,  I  think,  be  surprised  that  these  circumstances,  though 
ng,  should  force  themselves  on  my  notice  at  the  time,  and  dwell 
y  memory  afterwards. 

lat  a  fisher,  who  pursued  the  sport  perhaps  for  his  amusement 

ell  as  profit,  should  be  well  mounted  and  better  lodged  than  the 

r  class  of  peasantry,  had  in  it  nothing  surprising ;  but  there  was 

thing  about  all  that  I  saw  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  I  was 

in  the  abode  of  a  decayed  gentleman,  who  clung  to  a  few  of 

3rms  and  observances  of  former  rank,  than  in  that  of  a  common 

int,  raised  above  his  fellows  by  comparative  opulence. 

sides  the  articles  of  plate  which  I  have  already  noticed,  the  old 

now  lighted  and  placed  on  the  table  a  silver  lamp,  or  cruisie, 

e  Scottish  term  it,  filled  with  very  pure  oil,  which  in  burning* 

ed  an  aromatic  fragrance,  and  gave  me  a  more  perfect  view  of 

ottage  walls,  vvhich  I  had  hitherto  only  seen  dimly  by  the  light 

fire.    The  binky^  with  its  usual  arrangement  of  pewter  and 

enware,  which  was  most  strictly  and  critically  clean,  glanced 

the  flame  of  the  lamp  merrily  from  one  side  of  the  apartment. 

recess,  formed  by  the  small  bow  of  a  latticed  window,  was  a 

writing-desk  of  walnut-tree  wood,  curiously  carved,  above 

i  arose  shelves  of  the  same,  which  supported  a  few  books  and 

s.    The  opposite  side  of  the  recess  contained  (as  far  as  I  could 

'vi,  for  it  lay  in  shadow,  and  I  could  at  any  rate  have  seen  it  but 

fectly  from  the  place  where  I  was  seated)  one  or  two  guns, 

ler  with  swords,  pistols,  and  other  arms— a  collection  which, 

liie  frame  of  wooden  shelves  placed  in  a  Scottish  kitchen  for  holding  plates.  . 
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in  a  poor  cottag-e,  and  in  a  country  so  peaceful,  appeared  singu 
at  least,  if  not  even  somewhat  suspicious. 

All  these  observations,  you  may  suppose,  were  made  much  sooi 
than  I  have  i:ecorded,  or  you  (if  you  have  not  skipped)  have  be 
able  to  read  them.  They  were  already  finished,  and  I  was  consid 
ing  how  I  should  open  some  communication  with  the  mute  inha 
tants  of  the  mansion,  when  my  conductor  re-entered  from  the  si* 
door  by  which  he  had  made  his  exit. 

He  had  now  thrown  off  his  rough  riding-cap,  and  his  coarse  jock 
coat,  and  stood  before  me  in  a  grey  jerkin  trimmed  with  bla 
which  sat  close  to,  and  set  off,  his  large  and  sinewy  frame,  aii( 
pair  of  trousers  of  a  lighter  colour,  cut  as  close  to  the  body  as  t 
are  used  by  Highlandmen.     His  whole  dress  was  of  finer  cloth  t 
that  of  the  old  man ;  and  his  linen,  so  minute  was  my  observati 
clean  and  unsullied.     His  shirt  was  without  ruffles,  and  tied  at 
collar  with  a  black  riband,  which  showed  his  strong  and  musci 
neck  rising  from  it,  like  that  of  an  ancient  Hercules.    His  head  ^ 
small,  with  a  large  forehead,  and  well-formed  ears.    He  wore  iieit 
peruke  nor  hair  powder  ;  and  his  chestnut  locks,  curling  close  to 
head,  like  those  of  an  antique  statue,  showed  not  the  least  toucJ 
time,  though  the  owner  must  have  been  at  least  fifty.    His  featf 
were  high  and  prominent  in  such  a  degree,  that  one  knew 
whether  to  term  them  harsh  or  handsome.     In  either  case, 
sparkling  grey  eye,  aquiline  nose,  and  well-formed  mouth,  combi 
to  render  his  physiognomy  noble  and  expressive.    An  air  of  sadn 
or  severity,  or  of  both,  seemed  to  indicate  a  melancholy,  and,  at 
same  time,  a  haughty  temper.     I  could  not  help  runnmg  ment 
over  the  ancient  heroes,  to  whom  I  might  assimilate  the  noble  t( 
and  countenance  before  me.     He  was  too  young,  and  evmced 
little  resignation  to  his  fate,  to  resemble  Belisarius.      Coriolai 
standing  by  the  hearth  of  Tullus  Aufidius,  came  nearer  the  niri 
yet  the  gloomy  and  haughty  look  of  the  stranger  had,  perhaps, 
more  of  Marius,  seated  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

While  I  was  lost  in  these  imaginations,  my  host  stood  hy  the 
gazing  on  me  with  the  same  attention  which  I  paid  to  mm,  u 
embarrassed  by  his  look,  I  was  about  to  break  silence  at  all  haza 
But  the  supper,  now  placed  upon  the  table,  remmded  me,  bj 
appearance,  of  those  wants  which  I  had  almost  forgotten  wfii 
was  gazing  on  the  fine  form  of  my  conductor.    He  spoke  at  len 
and  I  almost  started  at  the  deep  rich  tone  of  his  voice,  tliou^h  t 
he  said  was  but  to  invite  me  to  sit  down  to  the  table.     He  lim 
assumed  the  seat  of  honour,  beside  which  the  silver  flagon 
placed,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  sit  down  beside  him.         ^         . 
Thou  knowest  thy  father's  strict  and  excellent  domestic  disciF 
has  trained  me  to  hear  the  invocation  of  a  blessing  before  we  Di 
the  daily  bread,  for  which  we  are  taught  to  pray  — 1  paus 
moment,  and,  without  designing  to  do  so,  I  suppose  my  ma 
made  him  sensible  of  what  I  expected.      The  two  domestic, 
inferiors,  as  I  should  have  before  observed,  were  already  seaie 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  when  my  host  shot  a  glance  ot  a  very  i; 
liar  expression  towards  the  old  man,  observing,  with  someu 
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•oaching"  to  a  sneer,  '*  Cristal  Nixon,  say  grace— the  gentleman 
!cts  one." 

riie  foul  fiend  shall  be  clerk,  and  say  amen,  when  I  turn  chap- 
"  growled  out  the  party  addressed,  in  tones  which  niig-ht  have 
me  the  condition  of  a  dying-  bear ;  "  if  the  gentleman  is  a  whig-, 
lay  please  himself  with  his  own  mummery.  My  faith  is  neither 
ord  nor  writ,  but  in  barley  bread  and  brown  ale." 
Vlabel  Moffat,"  said  my  g-uide,  looking-  at  the  old  woman,  and 
ug  his  sonorous  voice,  probably  because  she  was  hard  of  hear- 
"  canst  thou  ask  a  blessing-  upon  our  victuals  ? " 
le  old  woman  shook  her  head,  kissed  the  cross  which  hung-  from 
rosary,  and  was  silent. 

Mabel  will  say  grace  for  no  heretic,"  said  the  master  of  the 
le,  with  the  same  latent  sneer  on  his  brow  and  in  his  accent. 
b  the  same  moment,  the  side-door  already  mentioned  opened, 
the  young  woman  (so  she  proved)  whom  I  had  first  seen  at  the 
'  of  the  cottage,  advanced  a  little  way  into  the  room,  then  stopped 
fully,  as  if  she  had  observed  that  I  was  looking  at  her,  and  asked 
master  of  the  house,  "  if  he  had  called  ? " 

Not  louder  than  to  make  old  Mabel  hear  me,"  he  replied  ;  "and 
'  he  added,  as  she  turned  to  retire,  "  it  is  a  shame  a  stranger 
Id  see  a  house  where  not  one  of  the  family  can  or  will  say  a 
e,— do  thou  be  our  chaplain." 

'le  girl,  who  was  really  pretty,  came  forward  with  timid  modesty, 
{apparently  unconscious  that  she  was  doing  anything  uncommon, 
ounced  the  benediction  in  a  silver-toned  voice,  and  with  affect- 
iraplicity — her  cheek  colouring  just  so  much  as  to  show  that  on 
3  solemn  occasion,  she  would  have  felt  more  embarrassed. 
)w,  if  thou  expectest  a  fine  description  of  this  young  woman, 
Fairford,  in  order  to  entitle  thee  to  taunt  me  with  having 
i  a  Dulcinea  in  the  inha|)itant  of  a  fisherman's  cottage  on  the 
ay  Frith,  thou  shalt  be  disappointed;  for,  having  said  she 
ed  very  pretty,  and  that  she  was  a  sweet  and  gentle-speaking 
ure,  I  have  said  all  concerning  her  that  I  can  te.ll  thee.  She 
bed  when  the  benediction  was  spoken. 

host,  with  a  muttered  remark  on  the  cold  of  our  ride,  and  the 
air  of  the  Solway  Sands,  to  which  he  did  not  seem  to  wish  an 
^r,  loaded  my  plate  from  Mabel's  grillade,  which,  with  a  large 
5n  bowl  of  potatoes,  formed  our  whole  meal.  A  sprinkling 
the  lemon  gave  a  much  higher  zest  than  the  usual  condiment 
egar ;  and  I  promise  you  that,  whatever  I  might  hitherto  have 
ither  of  curiosity  or  suspicion,  did  not  prevent  me  from  making 
t  excellent  supper,  during  which  little  passed  betwixt  me  and 
itertainer,  unless  that  he  did  the  usual  honours  of  the  table 
jiourtesy,  indeed,  but  without  even  the  affectation  of  hearty 
Ijality,  which  those  in  his  (apparent)  condition  generally  affect 
'-h  occasions,  even  when  they  do  not  actually  feel  it.  On  the 
ry,  his  manner  seemed  that  of  a  polished  landlord  towards  an 
ected  and  unwelcome  guest,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
he  receives  with  civility,  but  without  either  good-will  or 
'lulness. 
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If  you  ask  how  I  learned  all  this,  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  nor,  were  I 
write  down  at  length  the  insignificant  intercourse  which  took  pli 
between  us,  would  it  perhaps  serve  to  justify  these  observatio 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  helping  his  dogs,  which  he  did  fn 
time  to  time  with  great  liberality,  he  seemed  to  discharge  a  di 
much  more  pleasing'  to  himself,  than  when  he  paid  the  same  att 
tion  to  his  guest.   ^Upon  the  whole,  the  result  on  my  mind  was  a 

tell  it  you.  ,      ,      ^  i        ^     - 

When  supper  was  over,  a  small  case-bottle  of  brandy,  m  a  curi( 
frame  of  silver  filigree,  circulated  to  the  guests.  I  had  already  taL 
a  small  glass  of  the  liquor,  and,  when  it  had  passed  to  Mabel  and 
Cristal,  and  was  again  returned  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
could  not  help  taking  the  bottle  in  my  hand,  to  look  more  at  i 
armorial  bearings,  which  were  chased  with  considerable  taste  on  i 
silver  framework.  Encountering  tlie  eye  of  my  entertainer 
instantly  saw  that  my  cunosity  was  highly  distasteful ;  he  frown 
bit  his  lip,  and  showed  such  uncontrollable  signs  of  impatience,  th 
settino-  the  bottle  immediately  down,  I  attempted  some  apology.^ 
this  he  did  not  deign  either  to  reply,  or  even  to  listen :  and  Crisl 
at  a  signal  from  his  master,  removed  the  object  of  my  curiosity, 
well  as  the  cup,  upon  which  the  same  arms  were  engraved. 

There  ensued  an  awkward  pause,  which  I  endeavoured  to  break 
observing,  that  "  I  feared  ray  intrusion  upon  his  hospitaUty  had  ] 
his  family  to  some  inconvenience."      „  .      .   „ ,  ,.   ,      .,, 

"I  hope  you  see  no  appearance  of  it,  sir, '  he  replied,  witli  c 
civility.  "  What  inconvenience  a  fixmily  so  retired  as  ours^  may  suj 
from  receiving  an  unexpected  guest  is  like  to  be  trifling  in  conipi 
son  of  what  the  visitor  himself  sustains  from  want  of  his  accuston 
comforts.     So  far,  therefore,  as  our  connection  stands,  our  accou 

stand  clear."  .  ,      x  ^      i       i 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  reply,  I  blundered  on,  a^ 
usual  in  such  cases,  wishing  to  appear  civil,  and  being,  periiapt^ 
reality  the  very  reverse.  " I  was  afraid,"  I  said,  "that  my  prese 
had  banished  one  of  the  fiimily  "  (looking  at  the  side-door)    trom 

table."  ,  ,    _  T 

"If"  he  coldly  replied,  '*I  meant  the  young  woman  wiiom  i 
seen  in  the  apartment,  he  bid  me  observe  that  there  was  room  enoi 
at  the  table  for  her  to  have  seated  herself,  and  meat  enou^li,  suci 
it  was,  for  her  supper.     I  might,  therefore,  be  assured,  it  sne 
chosen  it,  she  would  have  supped  with  us.''  , 

There  was  no  dwelling  on  this  or  any  other  topic  longer;  loi 
entertainer,  taking  up  the  lamp,  observed,  that  '•  my  wet  cioi 
might  reconcile  me  for  the  night  t.)  their  custom  of  kf^^"  fj' 
hours;  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  abroad  Dy  p.eei 
day  to-morrow  morning,  and  would  call  me  up  at  the  sa^^^  iinij 
point  out  the  way  by  which  I  was  to  return  to  the  Sheplierd  s  ui 
This  left  no  opening  for  farther  explanation ;  nor  was  tliere  ^ 
for  it  on  the  usual  terms  of  civility;  for,  as  he  neither  askea 
name,  nor  expressed  the  least  interest  concerning  my  co»clition, 
the  obliged  person— had  no  pretence  to  trouble  him  witii  suu 
quiries  on  my  part. 
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[e  took  up  the  lamp,  and  led  nie  through  the  side-door  into  a  very 
Jl  room,  where  a  bed  iiad  been  hastily  arranged  for  my  accom- 
lation,  and,  putting*  down  the  lamp,  diretited  nie  to  leave  my  wet 
hes  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  the 
during  the  night.  He  then  left  me,  having  muttered  something 
ch  was  meant  to  pass  for  good-night. 

obeyed  his  directions  with  respect  to  my  clothes,  the  rather  that 
espite  of  the  spirits  which  I  had  drunk,  I  felt  my  teeth  begin  to 
Iter,  and  received  various  hints  from  an  aguish  feeling,  that  a 
Q-bred  youth,  like  myself,  could  not  at  once  rush  into  all  the  hardi- 
d  of  country  sports  with  impunity.  But  my  bed,  though  coarse 
hard,  was  dry  and  clean ;  and  I  soon  was  so  little  occupied  with 
heats  and  tremors,  as  to  listen  with  interest  to  a  heavy  foot,  which 
ned  to  be  that  of  my  landlord,  traversing  the  boards  (there  was  no 
ing,  a3  you  may  believe)  which  roofed  my  apartment.  Light, 
icing  through  these  rude  planks,  became  visible  as  soon  as  my 
p  was  extinguished ;  and  as  the  noise  of  the  slow,  solemn,  and 
ular  step  continued,  and  I  could  distinguish  that  the  person  turn- 
uid  returned  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the  apartment,  it  seemed 
ir  to  me  that  the  walker  w^as  engaged  in  no  domestic  occupation, 
merely  pacing  to  and  fro  for  his  own  pleasure.  "  An  odd  amuse- 
it  this,"  I  thought,  '^  for  one  who  had  been  engaged  at  least  a 
t  of  the  preceding  day  in  violent  exercise,  and  who  talked  of  rising 
;lie  peep  of  dawn  on  the  ensuing  morning." 
leaiitime  I  heard  the  storm,  which  had  been  brewing  during  the 
iiing,  begin  to  descend  with  a  vengeance ;  sounds,  as  of  distant 
iider  (the  noise  of  the  more  distant  waves,  doubtless,  on  the  shore), 
gled  with  the  roaring'  of  the  neighbouring  torrent,  and  with  the 
»hing,  groaning,  and  even  screaming  of  the  trees  in  the  glen, 
se  boughs  were  tormented  by  the  gale.  Within  the  house,  win- 
clattered,  and  doors  clapped,  and  the  walls,  though  sufliciently 
tantial  for  a  building  of  the  kind,  seemed  to  me  to  totter  in  the 
pest. 

ut  still  the  heavy  steps  perambulating  the  apartment  over  my 

,  were  distinctly  heard  amid  the  roar  and  fury  of  the  elements. 

ought  more  than  once  I  even  heard  a  groan  ;  but  1  frankly  own, 

placed  in  *his  unusua;l  situation,  my  fancy  may  have  misled  me. 

IS  tempted  several  times  to  call  aloud,  and  ask  whether  the  tiir- 

around  us  did  not  threaten  danger  to  the  building  which  we  in- 

ted ;  but  when  I  thought  of  the  secluded  and  unsocial  master  of 

dwelling,  who  seemed  to  avoid  human  society,  and  to  remain  un- 

urbed  amid  the  elemental  war,  it  seemed,  that  to  speak  to  him  at 

moment,  would  have  been  to  address  the  spirit  of  the  tempest 

>elf,  since  no  other  being,  I  thought,  could  have  remained  calm 

tranquil  while  winds  and  waters  were  thus  raging  around. 

process  of  time,  fatigue  prevailed  over  anxiety  and  curiosity* 

storm  abated,  or  my  senses  became  deadened  to  its  terrors,  and 

1  asleep  ere  yet  the  mysterious  paces  of  my  host  had  ceased  to 

e  the  flooring  over  my  head. 

might  have  been  expected  that  the  novelty  of  my  situation,  al- 
gh  it  did  not  prevent  ray  slumbers,  would  have  at  least  diminished 
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their  profoundness,  and  shortened  their  duration.  It  proved  otli 
wise,  however;  for  I  never  slept  more  soundly  in  my  life,'and  o 
awoke  Avhen,  at  morning-  dawn,  my  landlord  shook  me  hy  the  should 
and  dispelled  some  dream,  of  which,  fortunately  for  you,  I  have 
recollection,  otherwise  you  would  have  been  favoured  with  it,  in  hoj 
you  might  have  proved  a  second  Daniel  upon  the  occasion. 

"  You  sleep  sound — "  said  his  full  deep  voice ;  "  ere  five  years  h{ 
rolled  over  your  head,  your  slumbers  will  be  lig-hter— unless  ere  tl 
you  are  wrapped  in  the  sleep  which  is  never  broken." 

"  How  !  "  said  I,  starting-  up  in  the  bed  ;  "do  you  know  anytlii 
of  me — of  my  prospects — of  my  views  in  life  ?  " 

"  Nothing-,"  he  answered,  with  a  g-rim  smile  ;  "  but  it  is  evident} 
are  entering-  upon  the  world  young-,  inexperienced,  and  full  of  hop 
and  I  do  but  prophesy  to  you  what  I  would  to  any  one  in  your  con 
tion. — But  come ;  there  lie  your  clothes — a  brown  crust  and  adrau^ 
of  milk  wait  you,  if  you  choose  to  break  your  fast ;  but  vou  must  ma 
haste." 

"  I  must  first,"  I  said,  "  take  the  freedom  to  spend  a  few  minu 
alone,  before  beg-inning-  the  ordinary  works  of  the  day." 

"  Oh  ! — umph! — I  cry  your  devotions  pardon,"  he  replied,  and  1 
the  apartment. 

Alan,  there  is  something-  terrible  about  this  man. 
I  joined  him,  as  I  had  promised,  in  the  kitchen  where  we  \ 
supped  over  night,  where  I  found  the  articles  which  he  had  offei 
,me  for  breakfast,  without  butter  or  any  other  addition. 

He  w^alked  up  and  down  while  I  partook  of  the  bread  and  mi 
and  the  slow  measured  w^eighty  step  seemed  identified  with  th 
which  I  had  heard  last  night.  His  pace,  from  its  funereal  slown( 
seemed  to  keep  time  with  some  current  of  internal  passion,  da 
slow,  and  unchanged. — "  We  run  and  leap  by  the  side  of  a  lively  i 
bubbling  brook,"  thought  I,  internally,  *'  as  if  we  would  run  a  r 
with  it ;  but  beside  waters  deep,  slow,  and  lonely,  our  pace  is  sii] 
and  silent  as  their  course.  What  thoughts  may  be  now  correspo 
ing  with  that  furrowed  brow,  and  bearing  time  with  that  he 
step?" 

''  If  you  have  finished,"  said  he,  looking  up  to  me  with  a  glance 
impatience,  as  he  observed  that  I  ate  no  >onger,  but  remained  v 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  "  I  wait  to  show  you  the  way." 

We  went  out  together,  no  individual  of  the  family  having  b 
risible  excepting  my  landlord.  I  was  disappointed  of  the  opportui 
which  I  watched  for  of  giving  some  gratuity  to  the  domestics 
they  seemed  to  be.  As  for  ofi'ering  any  recompense  to  themaste 
the  household,  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  to  have  attempted  it 
What  would  I  have  given  for  a  share  of  thy  composure,  ] 
wouldst  have  thrust  half-a-crown  into  a  man's  hand  whose  necessi 
seemed  to  crave  it,  conscious  that  you  did  right  in  making  the  p 
fer,  and  not  caring  sixpence  whetfier  you  hurt  the  feehngs  of  ^ 
whom  you  meant  to  serve  !  I  saw  thee  once  give  a  penny  to  a  i 
with  a  long  beard,  who,  from  the  dignity  of  his  exterior,  mignt  1' 
represented  Solon.  I  had  not  thy  courage,  and  therefore  I  made 
tender  to  my  mysterious  host,  alihough/notwithstanding  his  disi 
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ver  utensils,  all  around  the  house  bespoke  narrow  circumstances, 
t  actual  poverty. 

e  left  the  place  tog^ether.  But  I  hear  thee  murmur  thy  very  new 
appropriate  ejaculation,  Ohe,  jam  satis! — The  rest  lov  another 
.  Perhaps  I  may  delay  farther  communication  till  I  learn  how 
■avours  are  valued. 


LETTER    V. 

ALA.N  FAIRFORD  TO  DARSIE  LATIMER.  i 

HAVE  thy  two  last  epistles,  my  dear  Darsie,  and  expecting"  the 
I,  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  answer  them.  Do  not  think  my 
ce  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  my  failing*  to  take  interest  in  them, 
truly,  they  excel  (though  the  task  was  difficult)  thy  usual  excel- 
\.  Since  the  ^  moon-calf  who  earliest  discovered  the  Pande- 
ium  of  Milton  in  an  expiring*  wood-fire — since  the  first  ing-enious 
in  who  blew  bubbles  out  of  soap  and  water,  thou,  my  best  of 
ids,  hast  the  highest  knack  at  making"  histories  out  of  nothing, 
t  thou  to  plant  the  bean  in  the  nursery-tale,  thou  wouldst  make 
so  soon  as  it  began  to  germinate,  that  the  castle  of  the  giant  was 
it  to  elevate  its  battlements  on  the  top  of  it.  All  that  happens  to 
gets  a  touch  of  the  wonderful  and  the  sublime  from  thy  own 
imagination.  Didst  ever  see  what  artists  call  a  Claude  Lorraine 
i,  which  spreads  its  own  particular  hue  over  the  whole  landscape 
:h  you  see  through  it? — thou  beholdest  ordinary  events  just 
ugh  such  a  medium. 

have  looked  carefully  at  the  facts  of  thy  last  long  letter,  and  they 
ust  such  as  might  have  befallen  any  little  truant  of  the  High 
)ol,  who  had  got  down  to  Leith  Sands,  gone  beyond  i\\Q  prawn- 
wet  his  hose  and  shoon,  and,  finally,  had  been  carried  home,  in 
passion,  by  some  high-kilted  fishwife,  cursing  all  the  while  the 
ble  which  the  brat  occasioned  her. 

idmire  the  figure  which  thou  must  have  made,  clinging  for  dear 
)ehind  the  old  fellow's  back — thy  jaws  chattering  with  fear,  thy 
lies  cramped  with  anxiety.  Thy  execrable  supper  of  broiled 
on,  which  was  enough  to  ensure  the  nightmare's  regular  visits 
i  twelvemonth,  may  be  termed  a  real  affliction ;  but  as  for  the 
a  of  Thursday  last  (such,  I  observe,  was  the  date),  it  roared, 
tied,  howled,  and  bellowed,  as  fearfully  amongst  the  old  chimney 
s  in  the  Candle-maker-rovv,  as  it  could  on  the  Solway  shore,  for 
ery  wind  of  it — teste  me  per  totam  noctem  vigilante.  And  then 
e  morning  again,  when— Lord  help  you— in  your  sentimental 
icy  you  bid  the  poor  man  adieu,  without  even  tendering  him 
i-crown  for  supper  and  lodging  ! 

u  laugh  at  me  for  giving  a  penny  (to  be  accurate,  though,  thou 
dst  have  said  sixpence)  to  an  old  fellow,  whom  thou,  in  thy  higli 
,  wouldst  have  sent  home  supperless,  because  he  was  like  Solon 
elisarius.    But  you  forget  that  the  affront  descended  like  a 
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benediction  into  the  pouch  of  the  old  gaberlunzie,  who  overilowe 
blessings  npon  the  generous  donor— Long  ere  he  would  have  tliar 
thee,  Darsie,  for  thy  barren  veneration  of  his  beard  and  his  beai 
Then  you  laugh  at  my  good  father's  retreat  from  Falkirk,  just  i 
it  were  not  time  for  a  man  to  trudge  when  three  or  four  raoun 
knaves,  with  naked  claymores,  and  heels  as  light  as  their  fin^ 
were  scampering  after  him,  crying  furinish.  You  remember  \ 
he  said  himself  when  the  Laird  of  Bucklivat  told  him  that  furi 
signified  "  stay  a  while."  "  What  the  devil,"  he  said,  surprised 
of  his  Presbyterian  correctness  by  the  unreasonableness  of  su( 
request  under  the  circumstances,  "  would  the  scoundrels  have 
me  stop  to  hare  my  head  cut  off? " 

Imagine  such  a  train  at  your  own  heels,  Darsie,  and  ask  youi 

-i^hether  vou  would  not  exert  your  legs  as  fast  as  you  did  in  fl; 

from  the*^Solway  tide.     And  yet  you  impeach  my  father's  courag 

tell  vou  he  has  courage  enough  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  s{ 

what  is  wrong— courage  enough  to  defend  a  righteous  cause 

hand  and  purse,  and  to  take  the  part  of  the  poor  man  against 

oppressor,  without  fear  of  the  consequences  to  himself    This  is 

courage,  Darsie ;  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  most  men  in 

age  and  country,  whether  they  ever  possess  military  courage  or  i 

Do  not  think  I  am  angry  with  you,  though  I  thus  attempt  to  rec 

your  opinions  on  my  father's  account.     I  am  well  aware  that,  u 

the  whole,  he  is  scarce  regarded  with  more  respect  by  me  thai, 

thee.    And,  while  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  which  it  is  dimcu 

preserve  with  one  who  is  perpetually  tempting  me  to  laugh  at  1 

pray,  dearest  Darsie,  let  not  thy  ardour  for  adventure  carry  1 

into  more  such  scrapes  as  that  of  the  Solway  Sands.    The  res 

the  story  is  «i  mere  imagination ;  but  that  stormy  evening  m 

have  proved,  as  the  Clown  says  to  Lear,  "  a  naughty  night  to  swim 

As  for  the  rest,  if  you  can  work  mysterious  and  romantic  he 

out  of  old  cross-grained  fishermen,  why,  1  for  one  will  reap  s 

amusement  by  the  metamorphosis.    Yet  hold!  even  there,  tner 

some  need  of  caution.     This  same  female  chaplain— thou  saye^ 

little  of  her,  and  so  much  of  every  one  else,  that  it  excites  some  d. 

in  my  mind.     Very  pretty  she  is,  it  seems — and  that  is  all  thyar 

tion  informs  me  of.    There  are  cases  in  which  silence  implies  o 

things  than  consent.    Wert  thou  ashamed  or  afraid,  Darsie,  to  t 

thyself  with  the  praises  of  the  very  pretty  grace-sayer?— As  1 

thou  blushest !    Why,  do  I  not  know  thee  an  inveterate  bqmr 

Dames  ?  and  have  I  not  been  in  thy  confidence  ?    An  elegant  el 

displayed  when  the  rest  of  the  figure  was  mufiaed  in  a  cardinal, 

neat  well-turned  ankle  and  instep,  seen  by  chance  as  its  owner  tri^ 

up  the  Old  Assembly  Close,^  turned  thy  brain  for  eight  davs.    ^ 

wert  once  caught,  if  I  remember  rightly,  with  a  single  glance 

single  matchless  eye,  which,  when  the  fair  owner  withdrew  ijer 

proved  to  be  single  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.    And,  oe. 

were  you  not  another  time  enamoured  of  a  voice— a  mere  voice. 

1  Of  old  tliis  almost  deserted  alley  formed  the  most  common  access  betwixt  t  < 
Street  and  the  southern  suburbs. 
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^led  ill  the  psalmody  at  the  Old  Greyfriars'  Church— until  you 
overed  the  proprietor  of  that  dulcet  organ  to  be  Miss  Dolly  Mac- 
u*d,  who  is  both  "  back  and  breast/'  as  our  sayiif^  goes  ? 
11  these  thing's  considered,  and  contrasted  with  thy  artful  silence 
he  subject  of  this  grace-saying  Nereid  of  thine,  I  must  beg  thee 
e  more  explicit  upon  that  subject  in  thy  next,  unless  thou  wouldst 
B  me  form  the  conclusion  that  thou  tliiukest  more  of  her  than 
I  carest  to  talk  of. 

ou  will  not  expect  much  news  from  this  quarter,  as  you  know  the 
lotony  of  my  life,  and  are  aware  it  must  at  present  be  devoted  to 
iternipted  study.  You  have  said  a  thousand  times,  that  I  am 
'  qualified  to  make  my  way  by  dint  of  plodding,  and  therefore  plod 

List. 

[y  father  seems  to  be  more  impatient  of  your  absence  than  he  was 
r  your  first  departure.  He  is  sensible,  1  believe,  that  our  solitary 
Js  want  the  light  which  your  gay  humour  was  wont  to  throw  over 
n,  and  feels  melancholy  as  men  do  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
oiiger  upon  the  landscape.  If  it  is  thus  with  him,  thou  mayest 
^ine  it  is  much  more  so  with  me,  and  canst  conceive  how  heartily 
sh  that  thy  frolic  were  ended,  and  thou  once  more  our  inmate. 


resume  my  pen,  after  a  few  hours'  interval,  to  say  that  an  inci- 
t  has  occurred,  on  which  you  will  yourself  be  building  a  hundred 
les  in  the  air,  and  which  even  I,  jealous  as  I  am  of  such  baseless 
ics,  cannot  but  own  affords  ground  for  singular  conjecture. 
[y  father  has  of  late  taken  me  frequently  along  with  him  when  he 
nds  the  Courts,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  me  properly  initiated  into 
practical  forms  of  business.  I  own  I  feel  something  on  his  ac- 
iit  and  my  own  from  this  over-anxiety,  which,  I  daresay,  renders 
oth  ridiculous.  But  what  signifies  my  repugnance  ?  my  father 
?s  me  up  to  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law, — "  Are  you  quite  ready 
ome  on  to-day,  Mr  Crossbite  ? — This  is  my  son,  designed  for  the 
—I  take  the  liberty  to  bring  him  with  me  to-day  to  the  consulta- 
,  merely  that  he  may  see  how  these  things  are  managed." 
(r  Crossbite  smiles  and  bows,  as  a  lawyer  smiles  on  the  solicitor 
'  employs  him,  and  I  daresay,  thrusts  his  tongue  into  his  cheek, 
whispers  into  the  first  great  wig  that  passes  him, "  What  the  d-  -1 
^  old  Fairford  mean  by  letting  loose  his  whelp  on  me?" 
s  I  stood  beside  them,  too  much  vexed  at  the  childish  part  I  was 
e  to  play  to  derive  much  information  from  the  valuable  argu- 
ts  of  Mr  Crossbite,  I  observed  a  rather  elderly  man,  who  stood 


his  eyes  firmly  bent  on  my  father,  as  if  he  only  waited  an  end 
he  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  address  him.    There 

something,  I  thought,  in  the  gentleman's  appearance  which 
manded  attention. — Yet  his  dress  was  not  in  the  present  taste, 

though  it  had  once  been  magnificent,  was  no^y  antiquated  and 

shionable.  His  coat  was  of  branched  velvet,  with  a  satin  lining, 
ustcoat  of  violet-coloured  silk,  much  embroidered ;  his  breeches 
Isame  stuff  as  the  coat.     He  Yiove  square-toed  shoes,  with  fore- 
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tops,  as  they  are  called  ;  and  bis  silk  stockings  were  rolled  up  o^ 
his  knee,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  pictures,  and  here  and  there 
some  of  those  (flnginals  who  seem  to  pique  themselves  on  dressi 
after  the  mode  of  Methuselah.  A  chapecm  bras  and  sword  nee 
sarily  completed  his  equipment,  which,  though  out  of  date,  shov 
that  It  belonged  to  a  man  of  distinction. 

The  instant  Mr  Crossbite  had  ended  what  he  had  to  say,  t 
gentleman  walked  up  to  my  father,  with,  "Your  servant,  Mr  Fi 
ford — it  is  long  since  you  and  1  met." 

My  father,  whose  politeness,  you  know,  is  exact  and  formal,  bow 
and  hemmed,  and  was  confused,  and  at  length  professed  that 
distance  since  they  had  met  was  so  great,|^that  though  he  remf 
bered  the  face  perfectly,  the  name,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had— re^^ 
— somehow— escaped  his  memory. 

"  Have  you  forgot  Herries  of  Birrenswork  ?  "  said  the  gentlem 
and  my  father  bowed  even  more  profoundly  than  before ;  thoug 
think  his  reception  of  his  old  friend  seemed  to  lose  some  of  the 
spectful  civility  which  he  bestowed  on  him  while  his  name  was 
unknown.  It 'now  seemed  to  be  something  like  the  Hp-court 
which  the  heart  would  have  denied  had  ceremony  permitted.^ 
My  father,  however,  again  bowed  low,  and  hoped  he  saw  him  w 
"  So  well,  my  good  Mr  Fairford,  that  I  come  hither  determined 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  old  friends,  and  with  yon 
tlie  first  place.  I  halt  at  my  old  resting-place— you  must  dnie  w 
me  to-day  at  Paterson's,  at  the  head  of  the  Horse  Wynd— it  is  n 
your  new  fashionable  dwelling,  and  I  have  business  with  you. 

My  father  excused  himself  respectfully,  and  not  without  emfc 
rassment— "  he  was  particularly  engaged  at  home." 

"Then  I  will  dine  with  you,  man,"  said  Mr  Herries  of  Birre 
work ;  "  the  few  minutes  you  can  spare  me  after  dinner  will  sur 
for  my  business ;  and  I  will  not  prevent  you  a  moment  from  mmd 
vour  own — I  am  no  bottle-man."  ^ 

"  You  have  often  remarked  that  my  father,  thougn  a  scrupul 
observer  of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  seems  to  exercise  them  ratliei 
a  duty  than  as  a  pleasure ;  indeed,  but  for  a  conscientious  wisli 
feed  the  hungry  and  receive  the  stranger,  his  doors  would  open 
guests  much  seldomer  than  is  the  case.     I  never  saw  so  strong: 
example  of  this  peculiarity  (which  I  should  otherwise  have  sau 
caricatured  in  your  description),  as  in  his  mode  of  homologating 
self-given  invitation  of  Mr  Herries.     The  embarrassed  brow,  ; 
the  attempt  at  a  smile  which  accompanied  his  "We  will  expect 
honour  of  seeing  you  in  Brown  Square  at  three  o'clock,    coum 
deceive  any  one,  and  did  not  impose  upon  the  old  Laird.    1/' 
with  a  look  of  scorn  he  replied,  "I  will  relieve  you  then  till  i 
liour,  Mr  Fairford;"  and  his  whole  manner  seemed  to  say,    ij 
my  pleasure  to  dine  with  you,  and  I  care  not  whether  1  am  \ 
come  or  no." 
When  he  turned  away,  I  asked  my  father  who  he  was. 
"  An  unfortiuiate  gentleman/'  was  the  reply.  ^ 

"  He  looks  pretty  well  on  his  misfortunes,"  replied  1.  i  su^ 
not  have  suspected  that  so  gay  an  outside  was  lacking  a  dinner. 
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7ho  told  you  that  lie  does  ?  "  replied  my  father ;  "  he  is  omni 
done  major,  so  far  as  worldly  circumstances  are  concerned — It 
be  hoped  he  makes  a  g-ood  use  of  them  ;  though,  if  he  does,  it 
e  for  the  first  time  in  his  life." 
[e  has  then  been  an  irregular  liver  ?"  insinuated  I. 
father  replied  by  that  famous  brocard  with  which  he  silences 
lacceptable  queries,  turning  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the 
rs  of  our  neighbours, — "  If  we  mend  our  own  faults,  Alan,  we 
all  of  us  have  enough  to  do,  without  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
folks." 

re  I  was  again  at  fault ;  but  rallying  once  more,  I  observed,  he 
lie  air  of  a  man  of  high  rank  and  family. 

Q  is  well  entitled,"  said  my  fiither,  "  representing  Herries  of 
nswork ;  a  branch  of  that  great  and  once  powerful  family  of 
es,  the  elder  branch  whereof  merged  in  the  house  of  Nithesdale 
3  death  of  Lord  Robin  the  Philosopher,  Anno  Domini  sixteen 
•ed  and  sixty-seven." 

[as  he  still,"  said  I,  "his  patrimonial  estate  of  Birr  ens  work  ?  " 
[q,"  replied  my  father ;  "  so  far  back  as  his  father's  time,  it  was 
•e  designation — the  property  being  forfeited  by  Herbert  Herries 
j'mg  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  to  the  Preston 
in  1715.  But  they  keep  up  the  designation,  thinking,  doubt- 
liat  their  claims  may  be  revived  in  more  favourable  times  for 
>ites  and  for  Popery  ;  and  folks  who  in  no  way  partake  of  their 
itic  capriccios,  do  yet  allow  it  to  pass  unchallenged,  ex  comitatey 
]  ex  misericordia — But  were  he  the  Pope  and  the  Pretender 
we  must  get  some  dinner  ready  for  him,  since  he  has  thought 
offer  himself.  So  hasten  home,  my  lad,  and  tell  Hannah,  Cook 
,  and  James  Wilkinson,  to  do  their  best ;  and  do  thou  look  out 
:  or  two  of  Maxwell's  best — it  is  in  the  fifth  bin— there  are  the 
3f  the  wine-cellar. — Do  not  leave  them  in  the  lock — you  know 
James's  failing,  though  he  is  an  honest  creature  under  all  other 
:ations — and  I  have  but  two  bottles  of  the  old  brandy  left — we 
ieep  it  for  medicine,  Alan." 

ay  went  I — made  my  preparations — the  hour  of  dinner  came, 
3  did  Mr  Herries  of  Birrenswork. 

had  thy  power  of  imagination  and  description,  Darsie,  I  could 

out  a  fine,  dark,  mysterious,  Rembrandt-looking  portrait  of 
ime  stranger,  which  should  be  as  far  superior  to  thy  fisherman, 
lirt  of  chain-mail  is  to  a  herring- net.  I  can  assure  you  there 
le  matter  for  description  about  him ;  but  knowing  my  own 
fections,  I  can  only  say,  I  thought  him  eminently  disagreeable 
1-bred — No,  ill-bred  is  not  the  proper  word  ;  on  the  contrary, 
peared  to  know  the  rules  of  good-breeding  perfectly,  and  only 
ik  that  the  rank  of  the  company  did  not  require  that  he  should 

to  them — a  view  of  the  matter  infinitely  more  offensive  than 
behaviour  had  been  that  of  uneducated  and  proper  rudeness. 

my  father  said  grace,  the  Laird  did  all  but  whistle  aloud ;  and 
I,  at  my  father's  desire,  returned  thanks,  he  used  his  toothpick, 
e  had  waited  that  moment  for  its  exercise, 
jinuch  for  Kirk— with  King,  matters  went  even  worse.    My 
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father,  thou  knowest,  is  particuhirly  full  of  deference  to  his  gni 
and  in  the  present  case,  he  seemed  more  than  nsually  desiroi 
escape  every  cause  of  dispute.  He  so  far  compromised  his  lo} 
as  to  announce  merely  *''The  King","  as  his  first  toast  after  dii 
instead  of  the  emphatic  "  Kin^  George,"  which  is  his  usual  forn 
Our  g-uest  made  a  motion  with  his  gUiss,  so  as  to  pass  it  ovei 
water-decanter  which  stood  beside  him,  and  added,  "  Over 
water." 

My  father  coloured,  but  would  not  seem  to  hear  this.  Much  i 
there  was  of  careless  and  disrespectful,  in  the  stranger's  manner 
tone  of  conversation ;  so  that  though  I  know  my  father's  preju< 
in  fiivour  of  rank  and  birth,  and  though  I  am  aware  his  othei 
masculine  understanding  has  never  entirely  shaken  off  the  sIj 
awe  of  the  great,  which  in  his  earlier  days  they  had  so  many  m 
of  commanding,  still  I  could  hardly  excuse  him  for  enduring  so  n 
insolence—such  it  seemed  to  be— as  this  self-invited  guest  was 
posed  to  offer  to  him  at  his  own  table. 

One  can  endure  a  traveller  in  the  same  carriage,  if  he  treads  i 
your  toes  by  accident,  or  even  through  negligence ;  but  it  is 
aifferent  when,  knowing  that  they  are  rather  of  a  tender  descrip 
he  continues  to  pound  away  at  them  with  his  hoofs.  In  my- 
opinion — and  I  am  a  man  of  peace— you  can,  in  that  case,  m 
avoid  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  believe  my  ftither  read  my  thoughts  in  my  eye ;  for,  pulling 
his  watch,  he  said,  "  Half  past  four,  Alan— you  should  be  in  your 
room  by  t])is  time— Birrenswork  will  excuse  you." 

Our  visitor  nodded  carelessly,  and  I  had  no  longer  any  preteiK 
remain.  But  as  I  left  the  room  I  heard  this  Magnate  of  Nitlici 
distinctly  mention  the  name  of  Latimer.  I  lingered ;  but  at  le 
a  direct  hint  from  my  father  obliged  me  to  withdraw ;  and  whei 
hour  afterwards,  I  was  summoned  to  partake  of  a  cup  of  tea 
guest  had  departed.  He  had  business  that  evening  in  tiie  J 
Street,  and  could  not  spare  time  even  to  drink  tea.  I  coujo 
help  saying,  I  considered  his  departure  as  a  rehef  from  inciv 
**  What  business  has  he  to  upbraid  us,"  I  said,  '*  with  the  chani 
our  dwelling  from  a  more  inconvenient  to  a  better  quarter  ol 
town  ?  What  was  it  to  him  if  we  chose  to  imitate  some  of  tlie 
veniences  or  luxuries  of  an  English  dwelling-house,  instead  of  1: 
piled  up  above  each  other  in  flats  ?  Have  his  patrician  birth  and 
tocratic  fortunes  given  him  any  right  to  censure  tliose  who  du 
of  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  according  to  their  own  pleasu 
My  father  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  replied,  "Very 
Alan ;  very  well  indeed.  I  wish  Mr  Crossbite  or  Counsellor 
had  heard  you ;  they  must  have  acknowledged  that  you  "^^'^ J\| 
for  forensic  elocution ;  and  it  may  not  ba  amiss  to  try  a  nttl' 
clamation  at  home  now  and  then,  to  gather  audacity  and  keep 
self  in  breath.  But  touching  the  subject  of  this  parafflc  ot  t 
it's  not  worth  a  pinch  of  tobacco.  D'ye  think  that  I  care  lo 
Herries  of  Birrenswork  more  than  any  other  gentleman  mo  c 
here  ahout  business,  although  I  do  not  care  to  go  tilting  at  his  i- 
because  he  speaks  like  a  grey  goose,  as  he  is  ?    But  to  say  no 
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him,  I  want  to  have  Darsie  Latimer's  present  direction  ;  for  it 
sible  I  may  have  to  write  the  lad  a  line  with  my  own  liand — 
it  I  do  not  well  know— but  give  me  the  direction  at  all  events." 
d  so,  and  if  you  have  lieard  from  my  f^ither  according"!}-,  you 

more,  probably,  about  the  subject  of  this^  letter  than  I  who 
it.  But  if  you  have  not,  then  shall  I  have  dirJcharged  a  friend's 
in  letting  you  know  that  there  certainly  is  something  afloat 
en  this  disagreeable  Laird  and  my  iiither,  in  which  you  are 
erably  interested. 

eu!  and  although  I  have  given  thee  a  subject  for  waking 
IS,  beware  of  building  a  castle  too  heavy  for  the  foundation ; 

in  the  present  instance,  is  barely  the  word  Latimer  occurring 
^nversation  betwixt  a  gentleman  of  Dumfriesshire  and  a  W.S. 
[iibuYg\i—C cetera  prorsus  ignoro. 


LETTER  VL 

DARSIE  LATIMER  TO  ALAN  FAIRFORD. 
[In  continuation  of  Letters  III.  and  IV. j 

)LD  thee  I  walked  out  into  the  open  air  with  my  grave  and  stern 

>rd.    I  could  now  see  more  perfectly  than  on  the  preceding 

the  secluded  glen  in  which  stood  the  two  or  three  cottages 

appeared  to  be  the  abode  of  him  and  his  family. 

vas  so  narrow,  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  that  no  ray  of  the 

ing  sun  was  likely  to  reach  it  till  it  should  rise  high  in  the  hori- 

Looking  up  the  dell,  you  sav/  a  brawling  brook  issuing  in 

-'haste  from  a  covert  of  underwood,  like  a  race-horse  impatient 

rive  at  the  goal;  and,  if  you  gazed  yet  more  earnestly,  you 

:  observe  part  of  a  high  waterfall  glimmering  through  the  foli- 

md  giving  occasion,  doubtless,  to  the  precipitate  speed  of  the 

.    Lower  down,  the  stream  became  more  placid,  and  opened 

CLuiet  piece  of  water,  which  afforded  a  rude  haven  to  two  or  three 

nen's  boats,  then  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  sand,  the  tide  being 

Two  or  three  miserable  huts  could  be  seen  beside  this  little 

inhabited  probably  by  the  owners  of  the  boats,  but  inferior  in 

respect  to  the  establishment  of  mine  host,  though  that  was 

xble  enough. 

id  but  a  minute  or  two  to  make  these  observations,  yet  during 
pace  ray  companion  showed  symptoms  of  impatience,  and  more 
•nee  shouted,  "  Cristal—Cristal  Nixon,"  until  the  old  man  of  the 
ling  evening  appeared  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  neighbouring 
es  or  outhouses,  leading  the  strong  black  horse  which  I  before 
emorated,  ready  bridled  and  saddled.  My  conductor  made 
1  a  sign  with  his  finger,  and,  turning  from  the  cottage  door, 
3  way  up  the  steep  path  or  ravine  which  connected  the  seques- 
idell  with  the  open  country. 
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Had  I  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  character  of  the  road  d 
which  I  had  been  hurried  with  so  much  impetuosity  on  the  prece 
evening*,  I  greatly  question  if  I  should  have  ventured  the  desc 
for  it  deserved  no  better  name  than  the  channel  of  a  torrent,  no 
a  g-ood  measure  filled  with  water,  that  dashed  in  foam  and  fury 
the  dell,  being*  swelled  with  the  rains  of  the  preceding  nio^h 
ascended  this  usfly  path  with  some  difficulty,  although  on  foot, 
felt  dizzy  when  I  observed,  from  such  traces  as  the  rains  had 
obliterated,  that  the  horse  seemed  almost  to  have  slid  down  it  i 
his  haunches  the  evening"  before. 

My  host  threw  himself  on  his  horse's  back,  without  placing  a 
in  the  stirrup— passed  me  in  the  perilous  ascent,  against  whicl 
pressed  his  steed  as  if  the  animal  had  had  the  footing-  of  a  wild 
The  water  and  mud  splashed  from  his  heels  in  his  reckless  coi 
and  a  few  bounds  placed  him  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  I 
sently  joined  him,  and  found  the  horse  and  rider  standing  still 
statue  ;  the  former  panting*  and  expanding*  his  broad  nostrils  to 
morning*  wind,  the  latter  motionless,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
beams  of  the  rising*  sun,  which  already  beg*an  to  peer  above 
eastern  horizon,  and  g*ild  the  distant  mountains  of  Cumberland 
Liddesdale. 

He  seemed  in  a  reverie,  from  which  he  started  at  my  appro 
and,  putting*  his  horse  in  motion,  led  the  way,  at  a  leisurely  p 
through  a  broken  and  sandy  road,  which  traversed  a  waste,  k 
and  uncultivated  track  of  downs,  intermixed  with  morass,  much 
that  in  the  neig-hbourhood  of  my  quarters  at  Shepherd's  Bush, 
deed,  the  whole  open  ground  of  this  district,  where  it  approaches 
sea,  has,  except  in  a  few  fixvoured  spots,  the  same  uniform  and  dr^ 
character. 

Advancing*  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  brink  of  the  glen 
g'ained  a  still  more  extensive  command  of  this  desolate  pros 
which  seemed  even  more  dreary,  as  contrasted  with  the  oppc 
shores  of  Cumberland,  crossed  and  intersected  by  ten  thousand  1 
of  trees  g-rowing*  in  hedg*e-rows,  shaded  with  g-roves  and  wood 
considerable  client,  animated  by  hamlets  and  villas,  from  which 
clouds  of  smoke  already  gave  sig*n  of  human  life  and  human  indiu 

My  conductor  had  extended  his  arm,  and  was  pointing  the  ron 
Shepherd's  Bush,  when  the  step  of  a  horse  was  heard  approacl 
us-«  He  looked  sharply  round,  and  having*  observed  who  was 
proaching',  proceeded  in  his  instructions  to  me,  planting  himse) 
the  same  time  in  the  very  middle  of  the  path,  which,  at  the  p 
where  we  halted,  had  a  sloug-h  on  the  one  side,  and  a  sandbank 
the  other. 

I  observed  that  the  rider  who  approached  us  slackened  his  lio 
pace  from  a  slow  trot  to  a  walk,  as  if  desirous  to  suffer  us  to  proc 
or  at  least  to  avoid  passing'  us  at  a  spot  where  the  difficulty  of  d' 
so  must  have  broug-ht  us  very  close  to  each  other.  You  knov^ 
old  failing*,  Alan,  and  that  I  am  always  willing*  to  attend  to  anytJ 
in  preference  to  the  individual  who  has  for  the  time  possessio 
the  conversation. 

Ag-reeabJy  to  this  amiable  propensity,  I  was  internally  specula 
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rniii^  tlie  cause  of  the  rider  keeping*  aloof  from  us,  when  my 
inion,  elevating"  his  deep  voice  so  suddenly  and  so  sternly,  as 
;e  to  recall  my  wandering"  thoughts,  exclaimed,  "  In  the  name 
:  devil,  young"  man,  do  you  think  that  others  have  no  better  use 
eir  time  than  you  have,  that  you  oblig-e  me  to  repeat  the  same 
to  YOU  three  times  over  ? — Do  you  see,  I  say,  yonder  thing"  at 
}'s  aistance,  that  looks  like  a  finger-post,  or  rather  like  a  gal- 
— I  would  it  had  a  dreaming"  fool  hang-ing*  upon  it,  as  an  ex- 
ito  all  meditative  moon  calves! — Yon  gibbet-looking"  pole  will 
you  to  the  bridg"e,  where  you  must  pass  the  large  brook;  then 
ed  straight  forwards,  till  several  roads  divide  at  a  cairn. — 
le  on  thee,  thou  art  wandering"  again !  " 

is  indeed  quite  true,  that  at  this  moment  the  horseman  ap- 

lied  us,  and  my  attention  was  again  called  to  him  as  I  made 

0  let  him  pass.     His  whole  exterior  at  once  showed  that  he  be- 

i  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as  the  world  and  the  world's  law 

hem,  Quakers.   A  strong"  and  useful  iron-grey  galloway  showed, 

sleek  and  good  condition,  that  the  merciful  man  was  merciful 

beast.     His  accoutrements  were  in  the  usual  unostentatious, 

ean  and  serviceable  order,  which  characterises  these  sectaries. 

ing  surtout  of  dark-grey  superfine  cloth  descended  down  to  the 

e  of  his  leg,  and  was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  to  defend  him 

3t  the  morning  air.     As  usual,  his  ample  beaver  hung  down 

ut  button  or  loop,  and  shaded  a  comely  and  placid  countenance, 

•avity  of  which  appeared  to  contain  some  seasoning  of  humour, 

ad  nothing  in  common  with  the  pinched  puritanical  air  affected 

^otees  in  general.    The  brow  was  open  and  free  from  wrinkles, 

ler  of  age  or  hypocrisy.     The  eye  was  clear,  calm,  and  con- 

te,  yet  appeared  to  be"^  disturbed  by  apprehension,  not  to  say 

is,  pronouncing  the  usual  salutation  of,  '*  I  wish  thee  a  good 

>w,  friend,"  he  indicated,  by  turning"  his  palfrey  close  to  one 

f  the  path,  a  wish  to  glide  past  us  with  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 

-just^  as  a  traveller  would  choose  to  pass  a  mastifi*  of  whose 

able  intentions  he  is  by  no  means  confident. 

my  friend,  not  meaning,  perhaps,  that  he  should  get  off  so 

put  his  horse  quite  across  the  path,  so  that,  without  plunging 

le  slough,  or  scrambling  up  the  bank,  the  Quaker  could  not 

passed  him.      Neither  of  these  was  an  experiment  without 

greater  than  the  passenger  seemed  willing  to  incur.     He 

,  therefore,  as  if  waiting  till  my  companion  should  make  way 

n;  and,  as  they  sat  fronting  each  other,  I  could  not  help  think- 

at  they  might  have  formed  no  bad  emblem  of  Peace  and  War  ; 

though  my  conductor  was  unarmed,  yet  the  whole  of  his  man- 

s  stern  look,  and  his  upright  seat  on  horseback,  were  entirely 

of  a  soldier  in  undress.    He  accosted  the  Quaker  in  these 

— "  So  ho !  friend  Joshua— thou  art  early  to  the  road  this 

ig.    Has  the  spirit  moved  thee  and  thy  righteous  brethren  to 

h  some  honesty,  and  pull  down  yonder  tide-nets  that  keep  the 

>m  coming  up  the  river  ? " 

rely,  friend,  not  so,"  answered  Joshua,  firmly  but  good-hum- 
y  at  the  same  time ;  "  thou  canst  not  expect  that  our  own 
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hands  should  pull  down  what  our  purses  established.  Thou  kill 
the  fish  with  spear,  line,  and  coble-net ;  and  we,  with  snares  i 
with  nets,  which  work  by  the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Each  d 
what  seems  best  in  his  eyes  to  secure  a  share  of  the  blessing  wh 
Providence  hath  bestowed  on  the  river,  and  that  within  his 
bounds.  I  prithee  seek  no  quarrel  against  us,  for  thou  shalt  have 
wrong"  at  our  hand." 

"  Be  assured  I  will  take  none  at  the  hand  of  any  man,  whether 
hat  be  cocked  or  broad-brimmed,"  answered  the  fisherman.  "I 
you  in  fair  terms,  Joshua  Geddes,  that  you  and  your  partners 
using"  unlawful  craft  to  destroy  the  fish  in  the  Solway  by  stake-i 
and  wears ;  and  that  we,  who  fish  fairly,  and  like  men,  as  our  fat) 
did,  have  daily  and  yearly  less  sport  and  less  profit.  Do  not  tl 
gravity  or  hypocrisy  can  carry  it  ofi^  as  you  have  done.  The  w< 
knows  you,  and  we  know  you.  You  will  destroy  the  salmon  wl 
makes  the  livelihood  of  fifty  poor  families,  and  then  wipe  your  rao 
and  go  to  make  a  speech  at  xVLeetinff.  But  do  not  hope  it  will 
thus.  I  g'ive  you  fair  warning",  we  will  be  upon  you  one  men 
soon,  when  we  will  not  leave  a  stake  standing-  in  the  pools  of 
Solway ;  and  down  the  tide  they  shall  every  one  go,  and  well  if 
do  not  send  a  lessee  along"  with  them.'*' 

"  Friend,"  replied  Joshua,  with  a  constrained  smile,  "  but  th; 
know  thou  dost  not  mean  as  thou  say'st,  I  would  tell  thee  we 
under  the  protection  of  this  country's  laws ;  nor  do  we  the  less  t 
to  obtain  their  protection,  that  our  principles  permit  us  not,  by 
act  of  violent  resistance,  to  protect  ourselves." 

"All  villanous  cant  and  cowardice,"  exclaimed  the  fislieri 
"  and  assumed  merely  as  a  cloak  to  your  hypocritical  avarice." 

"Nay,  say  not  cowardice,  my  friend,"  answered  the  Qun 
"  since  thou  knowest  there  may  be  as  much  courage  in  enduriii 
in  acting";  and  I  will  be  judged  by  this  youth,  or  by  any  one 
whether  there  is  not  more  cowardice— even  in  the  opinion  ot 
world  whose  thoughts  are  the  breath  in  thy  nostrils— in  the  ai 
oppressor  who  doth  injury,  than  in  the  defenceless  and  patient 
ferer,  who  endureth  it  "with  constancy.''  ,      ^^     . 

"I  will  change  no  more  words  w^ith  you  on  the  subject,  sau 
fisherman,  who,  as  if  something"  moved  at  the  last  argument  y> 
Mr  Geddes  had  used,  nov/  made  room  for  him  to  pass  forwai 
his  journey.—"  -Do  not  forget,  liowever,"  he  added,  "  tluxt  you 
had  fair  warning,  nor  t^uppose  that  we  will  accept  of  fiiir  wor( 
apolo<ry  for  foul  play.  These  nets  of  yours  are  unlawful-  they 
our  fishings— we  will  have  them  down  at  all  risks  and  hazards, 
a  man  of  my  word,  friend  Joshua." 

"  I  trust  thou  art,"  said  the  Quaker ;  "  but  thou  art  the  u 
bound  to  be  cautious  in  rashly  affirming  what  thou  wilt  never 
cute.  For  I  tell  thee,  friend,  that  though  there  is  as  great  a  a 
ence  between  thee  and  one  of  our  people,  as  there  is  between  f 
and  a  sheep,  yet  I  know  and  believe  thou  hast  so  much  ot  tue  n 
thee,  that  thou  wouldst  scarce  employ  thy  strength  and  iny 
upon  that  which  professeth  no  means  of  resistance.  Kepori 
much  good  of  thee,  at  least,  if  it  says  little  more." 
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*  Time  will  try/'  answered  the  fisherman ;  "  and  hark  thee,  Joshua, 
'ore  we  part  I  will  put  thee  in  the  way  of  doing  one  good  deed, 
ich,  credit  me,  is  better  than  tw^enty  moral  speeches.  Here  is  a 
iiig-er  youth,  whom  Heaven  has  so  scantily  gifted  with  brains,  that 
will  bewilder  himself  in  the  Sands,  as  he  did  last  night,  unless 
.11  wilt  kindly  show  him  the  way  to  Shepherd's  Bush ;  for  I  have 
'n  in  vam  endeavouring  to  make  him  comprehend  the  road  thither 
last  thou  so  much  charity  under  thy  simplicity,  Quaker,  as  to  do 
5  good  turn  ?  " 

Nay,  it  is  thou,  friend,"  answered  Joshua,  ''  that  dost  lack  charity, 
suppose  any  one  unwilling  to  do  so  simple  a  kindness/' 
Thou  art  right— I  should  have  remembered  it  can  cost  thee 
hing.— Young  gentleman,  this  pious  pattern  of  primitive  simpli- 
'  will  teach  thee  the  right  way  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush— ay,  and 
himself  shear  thee  like  a  sheep,  if  you  come  to  buying  and  sellino- 
li  him."  ^ 

le  then  abruptly  asked  me  how  long  I  intended  to  remain  at 
jpberd's  Bush. 

replied,  I  was  at  present  uncertain— as  long,  probably,  as  I  could 
ise  myself  in  the  neighbourhood. 

You  are  fond  of  sport  ?  "  he  added,  in  the  same  tone  of  brief 
nry. 

answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  added,  I  was  totally  inexperi- 

jPerhaps  if  you  reside  here  for  some  days,"  he  said,  "  we  may 
.t  again,  and  I  may  have  the  cliance  of  giving  you  a  lesson." 
ire  I  could  express  either  thanks  or  assent,  he  turned  short  round 
I  a  wave  of  his  hand,  by  way  of  adieu,  and  rode  back  to  the  verge 
lie  dell  from  which  we  had  emerged  together;  and  as  he  remained 
ipmg  upon  the  banks,  I  could  long  hear  his  voice  while  he  shouted 
h  to  those  within  its  recesses. 

.eanwhile  the  Quaker  and  I  proceeded  on  our  journey  for  some 
:|  ni  silence  ;  he  restraining  his  soberminded  steed  to  a  pace 
|h  might  have  suited  a  much  less  active  walker  than  myself,  and 
[ing  on  me  from  time  to  time  with  an  expression  of  curiosity, 
i;led  with  benignity.  For  my  part,  I  cared  not  to  speak  first.  It 
Kened  I  had  never  before  been  in  company  with  one  of  this  par- 
.!xr  sect,  and,  afraid  that  in  addressing  him  I  might  unwittingly 
|ige  upon  some  of  their  prejudices  or  peculiarities,  I  patiently 
fined  silent.  At  length  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  been  long  iii 
E  ervice  of  the  Laird,  as  men  called  him. 

lepeated  the  words  "  in  his  service,"  with  such  an  accent  of  sur- 
K  as  mduced  him  to  say,  "Nay,  but,  friend,  I  mean  no  offence; 
1  tps  1  should  have  said  in  his  society— an  inmate,  I  mean,  in  hiii 

am  totally  unknown  to  the  person  from  whom  we  have  just 
r  a,  said  I,  "  and  our  connection  is  only  temporar}^— He  had  the 
m  to  give  me  his  guidance  from  the  Sands,  and  a  night's  har- 
"I  ge  from  the  tempest.  So  our  acquaintance  began,  and  there 
yikely  to  end;  for  you  may  observe  that  our  friend  is  by  no 

«3  apt  to  encourage  familiarity." 

1  P 
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"  So  little  so,"  answered  my  companion,  "  that  tliy  case  is,  I  thii 
the  first  in  which  I  ever  heard  of  his  receiving  any  one  into  i 
house;  that  is,  if  thou  hast  really  spent  the  night  there." 

"  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?  "  replied  I ;  ''  there  is  no  motive  I  c 
have  to  deceive  you,  nor  is  the  object  worth  it/* 

"  Be  not  angry  with  me,"  said  the  Quaker ;  "  but  thou  knowi 
that  thine  own  people  do  not,  as  we  humbly  endeavour  to  do,  coufi 
themselves  within  the  simplicity  of  truth,  but  employ  the  langua 
of  falsehood,  not  only  for  profit,  but  for  compliment,  and  sometin 
for  mere  diversion.  I  have  heard  various  stories  of  my  neighboi 
of  most  of  which  I  only  believe  a  small  part,  and  even  then  they  i 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  each  other.  But  this  being  the  first  tii 
I  ever  heard  of  his  receiving  a  stranger  within  his  dwelling,  ma 
me  express  some  doubts.    I  pray  thee  let  them  not  off'end  thee." 

"  He  does  not,"  said  I,  "  appear  to  possess  in  much  abundance  I 
means  of  exercising  hospitality,  and  so  may  be  excused  from  oflferi 
it  in  ordinary  cases." 

"  That  is  to  say,  friend,"  replied  Joshua,  "  thou  hast  supped 
and  perhaps  breakfasted  worse.  Now  my  small  tenement,  cal] 
Mount  Sharon,  is  nearer  to  us  by  two  miles  than  thine  inn;  a 
although  going  thither  may  prolong  thy  walk,  as  taking  thee  off  t 
straighter  road  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  yet  methinks  exercise  will  s 
thy  youthful  limbs,  as  well  as  a  good  plain  meal  thy  youthful  appeti 
What  say'st  thou,  my  young  acquaintance  ?  "    ^ 

*'If  it  puts  you  not  to  inconvenience,"  I  replied  ;  for  the  invitati 
was  cordially  given,  and  my  bread  and  milk  had  been  hastily  sw 
lowed,  and  in  small  quantity. 

*•  Nay,"  said  Joshua,  "  use  not  the  language  of  compliment  w 
those  who  renounce  it.  Had  this  poor  courtesy  been  very  incc 
venient,  perhaps  I  had  not  offered  it.'* 

"  I  accept  the  invitation,  then,"  said  I,  "in  the  same  good  spirit 
which  you  give  it." 

The  Quaker  smiled,  reached  me  his  hand,  I  shook  it,  and  we  t 
veiled  on  in  great  cordiality  with  each  other.    The  fact  is,  I  v 
much  entertained  by  contrasting  in  my  own  mind  the  open  mam 
of  the  kindhearted  Joshua  Geddes,  with  the  abrupt,  dark,  and  lo 
demeanour  of  my  entertainer  on  the  preceding  evening.    Both  W' 
blunt  and  unceremonious ;  but  the  plainness  of  the  Quaker  had 
character  of  devotional  simplicity,  and  was  mingled  with  the  m^ 
real  kindness,  as  if  honest  Joshua  was  desirous  of  atoning,  by 
sincei'ity,  for  the  lack  of  external  courtesy.     On  tlie  contrary, 
manners  of  the  fisherman  were  those  of  one  to  whom  the  rule^ 
good  behaviour  might  be  familiar,  but  who,  either  from  pride  or 
anthropy,  scorned  to  observe  them.    Still  I  thought  of  him  with  ii 
rest  and  curiosity,  notwithstanding  so  much  about  him  that  was 
pulsive ;  and  I  promised  myself,  in  the  course  of  my  conversat 
with  the  Quaker,  to  learn  all  that  he  knew  on  the  subject, 
turned   the  conversation,  however,  into  a  different  channel,  i 
inquired  into  my  own  condition  of  life,  and  views  in  visiting'  I 
gemote  frontier. 

I  only  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  my  name,  and  add,  tlu 
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I  been  educated  to  the  law,  but  finding"  myself  possessed  of  some 
ependence,  I  had  of  late  permitted  myself  some  relaxation,  and 
5  residmg"  at  Shepherd's  Bush  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  ang-ling- 
I  do  thee  no  harm,  young-  man,"  said  my  new  friend,  "in  wishino- 
e  a  better  employment  for  thy  g-rave  hours,  and  a  more  humane 
jsement  (it  amusement  thou  must  have)  for  those  of  a  lighter 
racter."  ^ 

You  are  severe,  sir,"  I  replied.  ''I  heard  you  but  a  moment 
;e  refer  yourself  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country— if 
re  be  laws,  there  must  be  lawyers  to  explain,  and  judges  to 
nnister  them."  "^     ^ 

oshua  smiled,  and  pointed  to  the  sheep  which  were  grazino-  on 
downs  over  which  we  were  travelling-. _«  Were  a  wolf,"  he  said, 
come  even  now  upon  yonder  flocks,  they  would  crowd  for  pro- 
ion,  doubtless,  around  the  shepherd  and  his  dogs;  yet  they  are 
en  and  harassed  daily  by  the  one,  shorn,  and  finally  killed  and 
m  by  the  other.  But  I  say  not  this  to  shock  you ;  for,  though 
3  and  lawyers  are  evils,  yet  they  are  necessary  evils  in  this  pro- 
onary  state  of  society,  till  man  shall  learn  to  render  unto  his 
)ws  that  which  is  their  due,  according-  to  the  light  of  his  own 
science,  and  through  no  other  compulsion.  Meanwhile,  I  have 
wn  many  righteous  men  who  have  followed  thy  intended  profes- 
in  honesty  and  uprightness  of  walk.     The  greater  their  merit, 

•  walk  erect  in  a  path  which  so  many  find  slippery." 

And  angling-,''  said  I,— "you  object  to  that  also  as  an  amusement, 
wlio  It  1  understood  rightly  what  passed  between  you  and  my 
landlord,  are  yourself  a  proprietor  of  fisheries. " 
Not  a  proprietor,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  only,  in  copartnery  with 
Ts,  a  tacksman  or  lessee  of  some  valuable  salmon  fisheries  a  little 
n  the  coast.  But  mistake  me  not.  The  evil  of  angling,  with 
3ti  1  class  all  sports,  as  they  are  called,  which  have  the  sufferings 
nimals  tor  their  end  and  object,  does  not  consist  in  the  mere 
Uing  and  killing  those  animals  with  which  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
de hath  stocked  the  earth  for  the  good  of  man,  but  in  makino- 

•  protracted  agony  a  principle  of  delight  and  enjoyment.  I  do 
ed  cause  these  fisheries  to  be  conducted  for  tlie  necessary  taking- 
ig,  and  selling  the  fish ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  were  I  a  farmer' 
nm  send  my  lambs  to  market.  But  1  should  as  soon  think  of 
nving  myself  a  sport  and  amusement  out  of  the  trade  of  the 
tier  as  out  of  that  of  the  fisher." 

e  argued  the  point  no  farther;  fo'r  though  I  thought  his  argu- 
s  a  Jittle  too  high-straiiied,  yet  as  my  mind  acquitted  me  of 
ig  taken  dehght  in  aught  but  the  theory  of  field-sports,  I  did 
nink  myself  called  upon  stubbornly  to  advocate  a  practice  which 
inorded  me  so  httle  pleasure. 

|B  bad  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  remains  of  an  old  finger-post, 
[1  my  host  had  formerly  pointed  out  as  a  landmark.  Here,  a 
'US  wooden  bridge,  supported  by  long  posts  resembling  crutches, 
a  me  to  ^et  across  the  water,  while  my  new  friend  sought  a  ford 
'd  way  higher  up,  for  the  stream  was  considerably  swelled. 
1  paused  for  his  rejoining-  me,  I  observed  an  angler  at  a  little 
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distance  pouching'  trout  after  trout,  as  fast  almost  as  he  conld  ca 
his  line;  and  1  own,  in  spite  of  Joshua's  lecture  on  humanity,  Icou 
not  hut  envy  his  adroitness  and  success, — so  natural  is  the  love 
sport  to  our  minds,  or  so  easily  are  we  taug'ht  to  assimilate  succe 
in  field-sports  with  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  with  the  praise  due 
address  and  agility.  I  soon  recognised  in  the  successful  angli 
little  Benjie,  who  had  heen  my  guide  and  tutor  in  that  gentle  art,  i 
you  have  learned  frotn  my  former  letters.  1  called— I  whistled— tl 
rascal  recog-nised  me,  and,  starting'  like  a  g'uilty  thing",  seemed  lie^ 
tating"  whether  to  approach  or  to  run  away;  and  when  he  determiiK 
on  the  former,  it  was  to  assail  me  with  a  loud,  clamorous,  and  exa, 
gerated  report  of  the  anxiety  of  all  at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  for  n 
personal  safety ;  how  my  landlady  had  wept,  how  Sam  and  the  ostli 
had  not  the  heart  to  go  to  hed,  but  sat  up  all  night  drinking— ar 
how  he  himself  had  been  up  long  before  daybreak  to  go  in  quest  < 
me. 

"  And  you  were  switching  the  water,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  to  di 
cover  my  dead  body  ?  " 

"This  observation  produced  a  long  "Na— a— a"  of  acknowledg'c 
detection ;  but,  with  his  natural  impudence,  and  confidence  in  n 
good-nature,  he  immediately  added,  "that  he  thought  I  would  hke 
fresh  trout  or  twa  for  breakfast,  and  the  water  being  in  such  a  rai 
trim  for  the  &aumon  raun,-^  he  couldna  help  taking  a  cast." 

While  we  were  engaged  in  this  discussion,  the  honest  Quaker  r 
turned  to  the  farther  end  of  the  wooden  bridge  to  tell  me  he  cou 
not  venture  to  cross  the  brook  in  its  present  state,  but  would  I 
under  the  necessity  to  ride  round  by  the  stone  bridge,  which  was 
mile  and  a  half  higher  up  than  his  own  house.  He  was^  about 
give  me  directions  how  to  proceed  without  him,  and  inquire  for  \ 
sister,  when  I  suggested  to  him,  that  if  he  pleased  to  trust  his  lior 
to  little  Benjie,  the  boy  might  carry  him  round  by  the  bridge,  whi 
we  walked  the  shorter  and  more  pleasant  road. 

Joshua  shook  his  head,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Benj  j 
who,  he  said,  was  the  naughtiest  varlet  in  the  whole  neighbourhoo| 
Nevertheless,  rather  than  part  company,  he  agreed  to  put  the  poj 
under  his  charge  for  a  short  season,  with  many  hijunctions  that 
should  not  attempt  to  mount,  but  lead  the  pony  (even  Solomon) 
the  bridle,  under  the  assurances  of  sixpence  in  case  of  prop 
demeanour,  and  penalty  that  if  he  transgressed  the  orders  giv 
him,  "  verily  he  should  be  scourged." 

Promises  cost  Benjie  nothing,  and  he  showered  them  out  who 
sale  ;  till  the  Quaker  at  length  yielded  up  the  bridle  to  him,  repei 
ing  his  charges,  and  enforcing  them  by  holding  up  his  foreling"' 
oil  my  part,  I  called  to  Benjie  to  leave  the  fish  he  had  taken 
Mount  Sharon,  making,  at  the  same  time,  an  apologetic  countenar 
to  my  new  friend,  not  being  quite  aware  whether  the  comphmt 
would  be  agreeable  to  such  a  condemnor  of  field-sports.         , 

He  understood  me  at  once,  and  reminded  me  of  the  practical  a 

1  The  bait  made  of  salmon-roe  salted  and  preserved.  In  a  swoUen  river,  and  al 
the  month  of  October,  it  is  a  most  deadly  bait. 
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!tion  betwixt  catcliiiig-  the  animals  as  an  object  of  cruel  and  wan- 
sport,  and  eating"  them  as  lawful  and  g-ratifying-  articles  of  food, 
T  they  were  kdled.  On  the  latter  point  he  lad  no  scruples 
,  on  the  contrary,  assured  me,  that  this  brook  contained  the  real 
trout  so  hig-hly  esteemed  by  all  connoisseurs,  and  that,  wdien 
m  within  an  hour  of  their  being  caught,  they  had  a  peculiar  firm- 
5  ot  substance  and  delicacy  of  flavour,  which  rendered  them  an 
Beabie  addition  to  a  morning-  meal,  especially  when  earned,  like 
5,  by  early  rising,  and  an  hour  or  two's  wholesome  exercise, 
ut  to  thy  alarm  be  it  spoken,  Alan,  we  did  not  come  so  far  as  the 
ig  of  our  fish  without  farther  adventure.  So  it  is  only  to  spare 
patience,  and  mine  own  eyes,  that  I  pull  up  for  the  present,  and 
I  tliee  the  rest  of  my  story  in  a  subsequent  letter, 


LETTER   VII. 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 
[In  continuation.] 


TTLE  Bknjie,  With  the  pony,  having  been  sent  off  on  the  left  side 
le  brook  the  Quaker  and  I  sauntered  on,  like  the  cavalry  and 
itry  ot  tlie  same  army  occupying  the  opposite  banks  of  a  river, 
Dbservmg  the  same  line  of  march.  But,  while  my  worthy  com- 
311  was  assuring  me  of  a  pleasant  greensward  walk  to  his  man- 
ittle  Jienjie,  who  had  been  charged  to  keep  in  sight,  chose  to 
ixe  troni  the  path  assigned  him,  and,  turning-  to  the  rie-ht,  led 
Imrge,  Solomon,  out  of  our  vision.  ^    ^     ^ 

he  villain  means  to  mount  him !  "  cried  Joshua,  with  more  viva- 
nan  was  consistent  with  his  profession  of  passive  endurance 
ndeavoured  to  appease  his  apprehensions,  as  he  pushed  on,  wip- 
s  brow  with  vexation,  assuring  him,  that  if  the  boy  did  mount, 
>uld,  tor  his  own  sake,  ride  gently. 

ou  do  not  know  him,"  said  Joshua,  rejecting-  all  consolation; 
.0  anything  gently  !-no,  he  will  gallop  Solomon-he  will  mis' 
le  sober  patience  of  the  poor  animal  who  has  borne  me  so  lono-  f 
I  was  given  over  to  my  own  devices  when  I  ever  let  him  toudi 
luie,  tor  such  a  little  miscreant  there  never  was  before  him  in 
i^untry. 

then  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  every  sort  of  rustic  enormity 
jch  he  accused  Benjie  He  had  been  suspected  of  snaring  part- 
>--was  detected  by  Joshua  himself  in  liming  sinjx'ing-birds— 

lu  ly  charged  with  having  worried  several  cats,  V  aid  of  a 
;i  wnicli  attended  him,  and  which  was  as  lean,  and  ragged,  and 
levous  as  his  master.     Finally,  Benjie  stood  accused  of  having 

a  duck,  to  hunt  it  with  the  said  lurcher,  which  was  as  dexteit 
VlfZ  f-  ^'l^^}}^'    J  .cJiinied  in  with  my  friend,  in  order  to 

inning  him  f\irther  irritation,  and  declared,  I  should  be  dis- 
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posed,  from  my  own  experience,  to  give  up  Benjie  as  one  of  Satar 
fmps.  Joshua  Geddes  began  to  censure  the  phrase  as  too  much  e 
afffferated,  and  otlierwise  unbecommg  the  mouth  of  a  reflectmg  p( 
sfn;  and,  just  as  I  was  apologising  for  it,  as  bemg  a  term  of  coi 
mor^  parlance,  we  heard  certain  sounds  on  the  opposite  side  ot  tl 
h^-ook,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Solomon  and  Benjie  were 
issue  together.  The  sand-hills  behind  which  Benjie  seemed  to  ta 
his  course,  had  concealed  from  us  as  doubtless  he  meant  they  shou 
is  ascent  into  the  forbidden  saddle,  and,  putting  Solomon  to  1 
mettle  which  he  was  seldom  called  upon  to  exert,  they  had  cantei 
awav  together  in  great  amity,  till  they  came  near  to  the  ford  fr( 
•which  the  palfrey's  legitimate  owner  had  already  turned  back. 

Here  a  contest  of  opinions  took  place  between  the  horse  and  1 

rider     The  latter,  according  to  his  instructions,  attempted  to  (Jir< 

Solomon  towards 'the  distant  bridge  of  stone;  but  Sokmon  op.M 

that  the  ford  was  the  shortest  way  to  .his  own  stable.    The  po  nt  v 

sharply  contested,  and  we  heard  Benjie  gee-hupping,  tchek-tcheki 

and,  above  all,  flogging  in  great  style ;  while  Solomon,  who,  doc 

11  his  general  habits,  was  now  stirred  beyond  Ins  patience,  mad 

jrreat  trampling  and  recalcitr.ation ;  and  it  was  their  30") Ho 

fyWch  we  heard!  without  being  able  to  see,  though  Joshua  might  1 

well  ^uess,  the  cause  of  it.  ,       ,  i      i     i  « 

Alarmed  at  these  indications,  the  Quaker  began  to  shout  0 

"Beniie-thou  varlet !_Solomon-thou  fool!''  when  the  couple p 

sented  themselves  in  full  drive,  Solomon  having  "ow  decided  r 

tained  the  better  of  the  conflict,  and  brmgmg  his  unwiUn  g  ndei 

high  career  down  to  the  ford.    Never  was  there  anger  changed 

fait  into  humane  fear,  as  that  of  my  good  companion         1  he  > a' 

will  be  drowned ! "  he  exclaimed-"  a  widow  s  son  !-her  only  son 

and  drowned  !-let  me  go "And  he  f -"ggled  wi  h  me  s  0, 

as  I  hung  upon  him,  to  prevent  him  from  plunging  into  the  toid- 
I  had  no^fear  whatever  for  Benne;  for  the  blackguard  ver 
though  he  could  not  manage  the  refractory  Iw^'Sf. /tuck  on  his  . 
like!  monkey.     Solomon  and  Benjie  scrambled  through  the  I 
with  little  inconvenience,  and  resumed  their  gahop  on  theothe^^s 
It  was  impossible  to  guess  whether  on  tl»s  last  occasion  Benne 
running  off  with  Solomon,  or  Solomon  with  Beime ;  but,  juflj 
from  character  and  motives,  I  rather  suspected  the  fo™ei  •.  /  «' 
not  help  laughing  as  the  rascal  passed  n?e,grmning  betwixt  te 
and  delight,  perched  on  the  very  pommel  <=f  the  saddle  and  lol 
with  extended  arn.s  by  bridle  and  mane;  while  Sol""^^""',  " 
secured  between  his  teeth,  and  Ins  head  bored  ^0^",  ^^tw'f  rol 
legs,  passed  his  master  in  this  unwonted  guise  as  hard  as  ne  0 

^^«  The  mischievous  bastard ! "  exclaimed  the  Quaker,  terrified 
of  his  usual  moderation  of  speech-"  the  doomed  gallows-bnfl. 
•will  break  Solomon's  wind  to  a  certainty.  .  v„,=T,ino>  m 
I  prayed  him  to  be  comforted-assured  him  a  brushing  J 
wouW  do  his  favourite  no  harm-and  reminded  him  ot  the  c* 
he  had  bestowed  on  me  a  minute  before,  for  applying  a  nari»ii  ri- 
to  the  boy. 
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Jut  Joshua  was  not  without  his  answer ;— "  Friend  youth,"  he  said, 
lou  didst  speak  of  the  lad's  soul,  which  thou  didst  affirm  belong'ed 
the  enemy,  and  of  that  thou  couldst  say  nothing*  of  thine  own 
)wledg'e ;  on  the  contrary,  I  did  but  speak  of  his  outward  man, 
ich  will  assuredly  be  suspended  by  a  cord,  if  he  mendeth  not  his 
liners.  Men  say  that,  young*  as  he  is,  he  is  one  of  the  Laird's 
\g. 

Of  the  Laird's  gang !  "  said  T,  repeating  the  words  in  surprise — 
iQ  you  mean  the  person  with  whom  I  slept  last  night? — I  heard 
I  call  him  the  Laird — is  he  at  the  liead  of  a  gang  ? '" 
'Nay,  I  meant  not  precisely  a  gang,"  said  the  Quaker,  who  ap- 
,red  in  his  haste  to  have  spoken  more  than  he  intended — ''  a  com- 
ly,  or  party,  I  should  have  said ;  but  thus  it  is,  friend  Latimer, 
h  the  wisest  men,  when  they  permit  themselves  to  be  perturbed 
h  passion,  and  speak  as  in  a  fever,  or  as  with  the  tongue  of  the 
lish  and  the  forward.  And  although  thou  hast  been  hasty  to 
rk  my  infirmity,  yet  I  grieve  not  that  thou  hast  been  a  witness  to 
seeing  that  the  stumbles  of  the  wise  may  be  no  less  a  caution  to 
ith  and  inexperience,  than  is  the  fall  of  the  foolish." 
riiis  was  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  what  I  had  already  begun 
;uspect — that  my  new  friend's  real  goodness  of  diposition,  joined  to 
acquired  quietism  of  his  religious  sect,  had  been  unable  entirely 
check  the  effervescence  of  a  temper  naturally  warm  and  hasty. 
Jpon  the  present  occasion,  as  if  sensible  he  had  displayed  a  greater 
^ree  of  emotion  than  became  his  character,  Joshua  avoided  farther 
ision  to  Benjie  and  Solomon,  and  proceeded  to  solicit  my  attention 
the  natural  objects  around  us,  which  increased  in  beauty  and  inter- 
,  as,  still  conducted  by  the  meanders  of  the  brook,  we  left  the 
nmon  behind  us,  and  entered  a  more  cultivated  and  enclosed 
nitry,  where  arable  and  pasture  ground  was  agreeably  varied 
h  groves  and  hedges.  Descending  now  almost  close  to  the  stream, 
:  course  lay  through  a  little  gate,  into  a  pathway,  kept  with  great 
itness,  the  sides  of  which  were  deciu-ated  with  trees  and  flowering" 
ubs  of  the  hardier  species  ;  until,  ascending  by  a  gentle  slope,  we 
led  from  the  grove,  and  stood  almost  at  once  in  front  of  a  low  but 
y  neat  building,  of  an  irregular  form ;  and  my  guide,  shaking  me 
dially  by  the  hand,  made  me  welcome  to  Mount  Sharon. 
Che  wood  through  which  we  had  approached  this  little  mansion  was 
own  around  it  both  on  the  north  and  north-west,  but,  breaking  off 
)  different  directions,  was  intersected  by  a  few  fields  well  watered 
sheltered.  The  house  fronted  to  the  south-east,  and  from  thence 
pleasure-ground,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  gardens,  sloped 
n\  to  the  water.  I  afterwards  understood  that  the  fiither  of  the 
sent  proprietor  had  a  considerable  taste  for  horticulture,  which 
been  inherited  by  his  son,  and  had  formed  these  gardens,  which, 
li  their  shaven  turf,  pleached,  alleys,  wildernesses,  and  exotic  trees 
shrubs,  greatly  excelled  anytliing  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
^mpted  in  the  neighbourhood^ 

f  there  was  a  little  vanity  in  the  complacent  smile  with  which 

liua  Geddes  saw  me  gaze  with  delight  on  a  scene  so  different  from 

naked  waste  we  had  that  day  traversed  in  company,  it  might 

i 
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surely  be  permitted  to  one,  who,  cultivating"  and  improving"  the  beau 
of  nature,  had  found  therein,  as  he  said,  bodily  health,  and  a  pleas 
relaxation  for  the  mind.  At  the  bottom  of  the  extended  gardens 
brook  wheeled  round  in  a  wide  semi-circle,  and  was  itself  tl 
boundary.  The  opposite  side  was  no  part  of  Joshua's  domain, 
the  brook  was  there  skirted  by  a  precipitous  rock  of  limestone,  wl 
seemed  a  barrier  of  Nature's  own  erecting*  around  his  little  Edei 
beauty,  comfort,  and  peace. 

"^^  But  I  mugt  not  let  thee  forg-et,''  said  the  kind  Quaker,  *'ami 
thy  admiration  of  these  beauties  of  our  little  inheritance,  that 
breakfast  has  been  a  lig-ht  one." 

So  saying,  Joshua  conducted  me  to  a  small  sashed  door,  open 
under  a  porch  amply  mantled  by  honeysuckle  and  clematis,  int 
parlour  of  moderate  size;  the  furniture  of  which,  in  plainness  { 
excessive  cleanliness,  bore  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  sect 
which  the  owner  belonged. 

Thy  father's  Hannah  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an  exception  to 
Scottish  housekeepers,  and  stands  unparalleled  for  cleanhness  am( 
the  women  of  Auld  Reekie;  but  the  cleanliness  of  Hannah  is  si 
tishness  compared  to  the  scrupulous  purifications  of  these  peoj 
who  seem  to  carry  into  the  minor  decencies  of  dife  that  conscienti 
rigour  which  they  affect  in  their  morals. 

The  parlour  would  have  been  gloomy,  for  the  windows  were  sn 
and  the  ceiling  low ;  but  the  present  proprietor  had  rendered  it  m 
cheerful  by  opening  one  end  into  a  small  conservatory,  roofed  ^ 
glass,  and  divided  from  the  parlour  by  a  partition  of  the  same, 
liave  never  before  seen  this  very  pleasing  manner  of  uniting  the  c( 
forts  of  an  apartment  with  the  beauties  of  a  garden,  and  I  wonde 
is  not  more  practised  by  the  great.  Something  of  the  kind  is  hin 
at  in  a  paper  of  the  Spectator. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  conservatory  to  view  it  more  closely, 
parlour  chimney  engaged  my  attention.     It  was  a  pile  of  masi 
stone,  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  apartment, 
the  front  had  once  been  an  armorial  scutcheon  ;  for  the  hammer 
chisel,  which  had  been  employed  to  deface  the  shield  or  crest, 
left  uninjured  the  scroll  beneath,  which  bore  the  pious  motto,  "^^ 
in  God."    Black-letter,  you  know,  was  my  early  passion,  and 
tombstones  in  the  Greyfriars'  Churchyard  early  yielded  up  to 
knowledge  as  a  decipherer  what  little  they  could  tell  of  the  forgo! 
dead. 

Joshua  Geddes  paused  when  he  saw  my  eye  fixed  on  this  reli< 
antiquity.     "  Thou  canst  read  it?  "  he  said. 

I  repeated  the  motto,  and  added,  there  seemed  vestiges  of  a  d 

"  It  should  be  1537,"  said  he ;  "  for  so  long  ago,  at  the  least  c 
putation,  did  my  ancestors,  in  the  blinded  times  of  Pai)istry,  pos 
these  lands,  and  in  that  year  did  they  build  their  house." 

*'  It  is  an  ancient  descent,"  said  I,  looking  with  respect  upon 
monument.     "I  am  sorry  the  arms  have  been  defaced." 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  my  friend,  Quaker  as  he  was,  tos 
altogether  void  of  respect  for  the  pedigree  which  he  began  to  recc 
to  me,  disclaiming  all  the  while  the  vanity  usually  connected  with 
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jct;  in  short,  witli  the  air  of  ming-led  mehancholy,  regret,  and 
sious  dignity,  with  which  Jack  Fawkes  used  to  tell  us,  at  College, 
3  ancestor's  unfortunate  connection  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
Canity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,"— thus  harangued  Joshua 
les  of  Mount  Sharon ;— "  if  we  ourselves  are  nothing  in  the  sight 
eaven,  how  much  less  than  nothing  must  be  our  derivation  from 
n  bones  and  mouldering  dust,  whose  immortal  spirits  have  long 
!  gone  to  their  private  account  ?    Yes,  friend  Latimer,  my  ances- 
were  renowned  among  the  ravenous  and  blood-thirsty  men  who 
dwelt  in  this  vexed  country ;  and  so  much  were  they  famed  for 
?ssful  freebooting,  robbery,  and  bloodshed,  that  they' are  said  to 
been  called  Geddes,  as  likening  them  to  the  fish  called  a  Jitck, 
,  or  Luce,  and  in  our  country  tongue,  a  Ged—a,  goodly  distinc- 
truly  for  Christian  men  !     Yet  did  they  paint  this  shark  of  the 
waters  upon  their  shields,  and  these  profane  priests  of  a  wicked 
try,  the  empty  boasters  called  heralds,  who   make   engraven 
es  of  fishes,  fowls,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  that  men  may  Mi  down 
worship  them,  assigned  the  Ged  for  the  device  and  escutcheon 
f  fathers,  and  hewed  it  over  their  chimneys,  and  placed  it  above 
tombs  ;  and  the  men  were  elated  in  mind,  and  became  yet  more 
like,  slaymg,  leading  into  captivity,  and  dividing  the  spoil,  until 
)lace  where  they  dwelt  obtained  the  name  of  Sharing-Knowe, 
the  booty,  which  was  there  divided  amongst  them  and  their  ac- 
>^^ces.    But  a  better  judgment  was  given  to  my  father's  fiither, 
p  Geddes,  who,  after  trying  to  light  his  candle  at  some  of  the 
wildiires  then  held  aloft  at  different  meetings  and  steeple-houses, 
igth  obtamed  a  spark  from  the  lamp  of  the  blessed  George  Fox, 
came  nito  Scotland  spreading  light  among  Darkness,  as  he  him- 
lath  written,  as  plentifully  as  fiy  the  sparkles  from  the  hoof  of 
lorse  which  gallops  swiftly  along  the  stony  road."— Here  the 
Quaker  interrupted  himself  with,  "And  that  is  very  true,  I  must 
•eedily  to  see  after  the  condition  of  Solomon." 
ciuaker  servant  here  entered  the  room  with  a  tray,  and  inclining 
3ad  towards  his  master,  but  not  after  the  manner  of  one  who 
.said  composedly,  "Thou  art  welcome  home,  friend  Joshua,  we 
;ted  thee  not  so  early ;  but  what  hath  befallen  Solomon  tliy  horse?" 
/liat  hath  befallen  him,  indeed  ? "  said  my  friend ;  "  hath  he  not 
f*^\^i'ned  hither  by  the  child  whom  they  call  Benjie?" 
e  hath  "said  his  domestic,  "  but  it  w\as  after  a  strange  fashion  ; 
i  came  hither  at  a  swift  and  furious  pace,  and  flung  the  child 
e  trom  his  back,  upon  the  heap  of  dung  which  is  in  the  stable- 
am  glad  of  it,"  said  Joshua,  hastily,— "  glad  of  it,  with  all  my 
and  spirit !— But  stay,  he  is  the  child  of  the  widow— hath  the 
ly  hurt?  ' 

ot  so,"  answered  the  servant,  "for  he  rose  and  fled  swiftly  " 
una  muttered  something  about  a  scourge,  and  then  inquired 
•Solomon's  present  condition. 

le  seetheth  like  a  steaming  caldron,"  answered  the  servant; 
.^auidie,  the  lad,  walketh  him  about  the  yard  with  a  halter,  lest 
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Mr  Geddcs  hastened  to  the  stable-yard  to  view  personally  the 
dition  of  his  favourite,  and  I  followed,  to  offer  my  counsel  aa  a  joi 
— toon't  lau^h,  Alan,  sure  I  have  jockey  ship  enough  to  assi 
Quaker— in  this  unpleasing  predicament. 

The  lad  who  was  leading*  the  horse  seemed  to  be  no  Quj 
though  his  intercourse  with  the  family  had  given  him  a  touch  of  i 
prim  sobriety  of  look  and  manner.  He  assured  Joshua  that  his  1: 
had  received  no  injury,  and  I  even  hinted  that  the  exercise  won] 
of  service  to  him.  Solomon  himself  neighed  towards  his  master 
rubbed  his  head  against  the  good  Quaker's  shoulder,  as  if  to  as 
him  of  his  being  quite  well;  so  that  eToshua  returned  in  comfo: 
his  parlour, where  breakfast  was  now  about  to  be  displayed. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  affection  of  Joshua  for  his  po 
considered  as  inordinate  by  some  of  his  own  sect ;  and  that  he 
been  much  blamed  for  permitting  it  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  j 
mon,  or  any  other  name  whatever;  but  he  has  gained  so  r 
respect  and  influence  among  them  that  they  overlook  these  foibl 
I  learned  from  him  (whilst  the  old  servant,  Jehoiachim,  ante 
and  re-entering,  seemed  to  make  no  end  of  the  materials  whic 
brought  in  for  breakfast)  that  his  grandfather  Philip,  the  conve 
George  Fox,  had  suffered  much  from  the  persecution  to  which  t 
harmless  devotees  were  subjected  on  all  sides  during  that  intok 
period,  and  much  of  their  family  estate  had  been  dilapidated, 
better  days  dawned  on  Joshua's  father,  who,  connecting  himse 
marriage  with  a  wealthy  family  of  Quakers  in  Lancashire,  eiig; 
successfully  in  various  branches  of  commerce,  and  redeemec 
remnants  of  the  property,  changing  its  name  in  sense,  without  i 
alteration  of  sound,  from  the  Border  appellation  of  Sharing-Ki 
to  the  evangelical  appellation  of  Mount  Sharon. 

This  Philip  Geddes,  as  I  before  hinted,  had  imbibed  the  tast 
horticulture  and  the  pursuits  of  the  florist,  which  are  not  uncon 
among  the  peaceful  sect  he  belonged  to.  He  had  destroye; 
remnants  of  the  old  peel-house,  substituting  the  modern  mausi 
its  place ;  and  while  he  reserved  the  hearth  of  his  ancestoi 
memory  of  their  hospitality,  as  also  the  pious  motto  which  the 
chanced  to  assume,  he  failed  not  to  obliterate  the  worldh 
military  emblems  displayed  upon  the  shield  and  helmet,  tog 
with  all  their  blazonry. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  Mr  Geddes  had  concluded  the  accoi 
himself  and  his  family,  his  sister  Rachel,  the  only  surviving  m( 
of  it,  entered  the  room.  Her  appearance  is  remarkably  pie 
and  although  her  age  is  certainly  thirty  at  least,  she  still  retan 
shape  and  motion  of  an  earlier  period.  The  absence  of  even 
like  fashion  or  ornament  was,  as  usual,  atoned  for  by  tijC 
perfect  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  her  dress ;  and  her  simple 
cap  was  particularly  suited  to  eyes  which  had  the  softiies 
simplicity  of  the  dove's.  Her  features  were  also  extremely  agrc 
but  had  suffered  a  little  through  the  ravages  of  that  professed  ( 
to  beauty,  the  small-pox ;  a  disadvantage  which  was  in  mrt  C'» 
balanced  by  a  well-formed  mouth,  teeth  like  pearls,  and  a  pi' 
sobriety  of  smile,  that  seemed  to  wish  good  here  and  hereai 
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y  one  she  spoke  to.  You  cannot  make  any  of  your  vile  inferences 
,  Alan,  for  I  have  given  a  full-length  picture  of  Rachel  Geddes ; 
lat  you  cannot  say  in  this  case,  as  in  the  letter  I  have  just  received, 
she  was  passed  over  as  a  subject  on  which  I  feared  to  dilate, 
e  of  this  anon. 

ell,  we  settled  to  our  breakfast  after  a  blessing-,  or  rather  an 
mpore  prayer,  which  Joshua  made  upon  the  occasion,  and  which 
spirit  moved  him  to  prolong*  rather  more  than  I  felt  altogether 
leable.  Then,  Alan,  there  was  such  a  despatching  of  the  good 
^3  of  the  morning,  as  you  have  not  witnessed  since  you  have  seen 
sie  Latimer  at  breakfast.  Tea  and  chocolate,  eggs,  ham,  and 
ry,  not  forgetting  the  broiled  fish,  disappeared  with  a  celerity 
jh  seemed  to  astonish  the  good-humoured  Quakers,  who  kept 
ing  my  plate  with  supplies,  as  if  desirous  of  seeing  whether  they 
d,  by  any  possibility,  tire  me  out.  One  hint,  however,  I  received, 
?h  put  me  in  mind  where  I  was.  Miss  Geddes  had  offered  me 
e  sweet-cake,  which,  at  the  moment,  I  declined ;  but  presently 
rwards,  seeing  it  within  my  reach,  I  naturally  enough  helped 
elf  to  a  slice,  and  had  just  deposited  it  beside  my  plate,  when 
lua,  mine  host,  not  with  the  authoritative  air  of  Sancho's  doctor, 
ea  Fuera,  but  in  a  very  calm  and  quiet  manner,  lifted  it  away  and 
aced  it  on  the  dish,  observing  only,  *'  Thou  didst  refuse  it  before, 
id  Latimer." 

hese  good  folks,  Alan,  make  no  allowance  for  what  your  good 
er  calls  the  Aberdeen-man's  privilege,  of  "  taking  his  word 
in;"  or  what  the  wise  call  second  thoughts, 
ating  this  slight  hint,  that  I  was  among  a  precise  generation, 
e  was  nothing  in  my  reception  that  was  peculiar — unless,  indeed, 
ire  to  notice  the  solicitous  and  uniform  kindness  with  which  all 
[attentions  of  my  new  friends  were  seasoned,  as  if  they  were 
ous  to  assure  me  that  the  neglect  of  worldly  compliments  inter- 
&d  by  their  sect,  only  served  to  render  their  hospitality  more 
ere.  At  length  my  hunger  was  satisfied,  and  the  worthy  Quaker, 
with  looks  of  great  good-nature,  had  watched  my  progress,  thus 
cssed  his  sister : — 

This  young  man,  Rachel,  hath  last  night  sojourned  in  the  tents 

ur  neighbour,  whom  men  call  the  Laird.     I  am  sorry  I  had  not 

him  the  evening  before,  for  our  neighbour's  hospitality  is  too  un- 

iiently  exercised  to  be  well  prepared  with  the  means  of  welcome.'* 

N^ay,  but,  Joshua,"  said  Rachel,  "  if  our  neighbour  hath  done  a 

ness,  thou  shouldst  not  grudge  him  the  opportunity ;  and  if  our 

g  friend  hath  fared  ill  for  a  night,  he  will  the  better  relish  what 

idence  may  send  him  of  better  provisions." 

^nd  that  he  may  do  so  at  leisure,"  said  Joshua,  "we  will  pray 

Rachel,  to  tarry  a  day  or  twain  with  us  :  he  is  young,  and  is  but 

entering  upon  the  world,  and  our  habitation  may,  if  he  will,  be 

a  resting-place  from  which  he  may  look  abroad  upon  tlie  pil- 

nge  which  he  must  make,  and  the  path  which  he  has  to  travel. — 

t  sayst  thou,  friend  Latimer?    We  constrain  not  our  friends  to 

^'ays,  and  thou  art,  I  think,  too  wise  to  quarrel  with  us  for  follow- 

>ur  own  fiishions ;  and  if  we  should  even  give  thee  a  word  of 

I 
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advice,  tliou  wilt  not,  I  think,  be  angry,  so  that  it  is  spokei 
season." 

You  know,  Alan,  how  easily  I  am  determined  by  anything 
sembling"  cordiality—and  so,  though  a  little  afraid  of  the  formj 
of  my  host  and  hostess,  I  accepted  their  invitation,  provided  I  c( 
get  some  messenger  to  send  to  Shepherd's  Bush  for  my  servant 
portmanteau. 

"Why,  truly,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  "thy  outward  frame  woul 
improved  by  cleaner  garments ;  but  I  will  do  thine  errand  mysel 
the  Widow  Gregson's  house  of  reception,  and  send  thy  lad"^  hii 
with  thy  clothes.  Meanwhile,  Rachel  will  show  thee  these  I 
gardens,  and  then  will  put  thee  in  some  way  of  spending  thy  t 
usefully,  till  our  meal  calls  us  together  at  the  second  hour  after  n< 
I  bid  thee  farewell  for  the  present,  having  some  space  to  walk,  see 
I  must  leave  the  animal  Solomon  to  his  refreshing  rest." 

With  these  words,  Mr  Joshua  Geddes  withdrew.  Some  ladies 
have  known  would  have  felt,  or  at  least  affected,  reserve  or 
barrassment,  at  being  left  to  do  the  honours  of  the  grounds  to  (it 
be  out,  Alan)— a  smart  young  fellow — an  entire  stranger.  She  v 
out  for  a  few  minutes,  and  returned  in  her  plain  cloak  and  boii 
with  her  beaver-gloves,  prepared  to  act  as  my  guide,  with  as  ra 
simplicity  as  if  she  had  been  to  wait  upon  thy  father.  So  for 
sallied  with  my  fair  Quakeress. 

If  the  house  at  Mount  Sharon  be  merely  a  plain  and  conveii 
dwelling,  of  moderate  size,  and  small  pretensions,  the  gardens 
ofrices,  though  not  extensive,  might  rival  an  earl's  in  point  of 
and  expense.  Rachel  carried  me  first  to  her  own  favourite  re^ 
a  poultry-yard,  stocked  with  a  variety  of  domestic  fowls,  of  the  n 
rare  as  well  as  the  most  ordinary  kinds,  furnished  with  every  ac^ 
modation  which  may  suit  their  various  habits.  A  rivulet  which  spi 
into  a  pond  for  the  convenience  of  the  aquatic  birds,  trickled ' 
gravel  as  it  passed  through  the  yards  dedicated  to  the  land  pou 
which  were  thus  amply  supplied  with  the  means  they  use  for  diges 

All  these  creatures  seemed  to  recognise  the  presence  of  1 
mistress,  and  some  especial  favourites  hastened  to  her  feet,  and 
tinned  to  follow  her  as  far  as  their  limits  permitted.  She  poi 
out  their  peculiarities  and  qualities,  with  the  discrimination  of 
who  had  made  natural  history  her  study  ;  and  I  own  I  never  lo( 
on  barn-door  fowls  with  so  much  interest  before— at  lejist  until 
were  boiled  or  roasted.  I  could  not  help  asking  the  trying  ques 
liow  she  could  order  the  execution  of  any  of  the  creatures  of  w 
she  seemed  so  careful. 

"It  was  painful,"  she  said,  "but  it  was  according  to  the  la 
their  being.  The};  must  die ;  but  they  knew  not  when  death 
approaching;  and  in  making  them  comfortable  while  they  hvec 
contributed  to  their  happiness  as  much  as  the  conditions  of  ' 
existence  permitted  to  us." 

I  am  not  quite  of  her  mind,  Alan.  I  do  not  believe  either  pi^ 
poultry  would  admit  that  the  chief  end  of  their  being  was  t 
tilled  and  eaten.  However,  I  did  not  press  the  argument,  : 
which  my  Quaker  seemed  rather  desirous  to  escape ;  for,  couduc 
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0  the  greenhouse,  which  was  extensive,  and  filled  with  the 
est  plants,  she  pointed  out  an  aviary  which  occupied  the  farther 
where,  she  said,  slie  employed  herself  with  attending*  the  in- 
ants,  without  being  disturbed  with  any  painful  recollections 
jrning  their  future  destination. 

ill  not  trouble  you  with  any  account  of  the  various  hot-houses  and 
jns,  and  their  contents.   No  small  sum  of  money  must  have  been 
ided  in  erecting  and  maintaining  them  in  the  exquisite  degree 
od  order  which  they  exhibited.     The  family,  I  understood,  were 
jcted  with  that  of  the  celebrated  Millar,  and  had  imbibed  his 
for  flowers,  and  for  horticulture.     But  instead  of  murdering 
lieal  names,  I  will  rather  conduct  you  to  the  policy,  or  pleasure- 
in,  which  the  taste  of  Joshua  or  his  father  had  extended  cm  the 
s  betwixt  the  house  and  river.     This  also,  in  contradistinction 
e  prevailing  simplicity,  was  ornamented  in  an  unusual  degree, 
e  were  various  compartments,  the  connection  of  which  was  well 
Lged,  and  although  the  whole  ground  did  not  exceed  five  or  six 
,  it  was  so  much  varied  as  to  seem  four  times  larger.     The  space 
lined  close  alleys  and  open  walks ;  a  very  pretty  artificial  water- 
a  fountain  also,  consisting  of  a  considerable  jet-d'eau,  whose 
ms  glittered  in  the  sunbeams,  and  exhibited  a  continual  rainbow. 
e  was  a  cabinet  of  verdure,  as  the  French  call  it,  to  cool  the 
ler  heat,  and  there  was  a  terrace  sheltered  from  the  north-east 
noble  holly  hedge,  with  all  its  glittering  spears,  where  you  might 
the  full  advantage  of  the  sun  in  the  clear  frosty  days  of  winter, 
now  that  you,  Alan,  will  condemn  all  this  as  bad  and  antiquated ; 
ver  since  Dodsley  has  described  the  Leasowes,  and  talked  of 
n's  imitations  of  nature,  and  Horace  Walpole's  late  Essay  on 
ening,  you  are  all  for  simple  nature — condemn  walking  up  and 
stairs  in  the  open  air,  and  declare  for  wood  and  wilderness. 
e  quid  nimis,     I  would  not  deface  a  scene  of  natural  grandeur 
luty,  by  the  introduction  of  crowded  artificial  decorations  ;  yet 
nay,  I  think,  be  very  interesting,  where  the  situation,  in  its 
al  state,  otherwise  has  no  particular  charms, 
that,  when  I  have  a  country-house  (who  can  say  how  soon  ?)  you 
ook  for  grottoes,  and  cascades,  and  fountains  ;  nay,  if  you  vex 
contradiction,  perhaps  I  may  go  the  length  of  a  temple — so 
^e  me  not,  for  you  see  of  what  enormities  I  am  capable. 
^ny  rate,  Alan,  had  you  condemned  as  artificial  the  rest  of 
'i  Geddes's  grounds,  there  is  a  willow  walk  by  the  very  verge 
stream,  so  sad,  so  solemn,  and  so  silent,  that  it  must  have  com- 
d  your  admiration.      The  brook,  restrained  at  the  ultimate 
u-y  of  the  grounds  by  a  natural  dam-dike  or  ledge  of  rocks, 
1,  even  in  its  present  swoln  state,  scarcely  to  glide  along :  and 
,le  willow-trees,  dropping  their  long  branches  into  the  stream, 
ed  around  them  little  coronals  of  the  foam  that  floated  down 
le  more  rapid  stream  above.      The  high  rock,  which  formed 
posite  bank  of  the  brook,  was  seen  dimly  through  the  branches, 
'  pale  and  splintered  front,  garlanded  with  long  streamers  of 
uid  other  creeping  plants,  seemed  a  barrier  between  the  quiet 
hich  we  trode,  and  the  toiling  and  bustling  world  beyond. 
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The  path  itself,  following  the  sweep  of  the  stream,  made  a  very  | 
tie  cm-ve;  enough,  however,  served  by  its  inflection  completely  to] 
the  end  of  the  walk,  until  you  arrived  at  it.  A  deep  and  sullen  soi 
which  increased  as  you  proceeded,  prepared  you  for  this  terminal 
which  was  indeed  only  a  plain  root-seat,  from  which  you  looked  < 
fall  of  about  six  or  seven  feet,  where  the  brook  flung*  itself  over 
ledge  of  natural  rock  I  have  already  mentioned,  which  there  cro 
its  course 

The  quiet  and  twilight  seclusion  of  this  walk  rendered  it  a  fit  a 

for  confidential  communing;  and  having  nothing  more  interestir 

say  to  my  fair  Quaker,  I  took  the  liberty  of  questioning  her  aboul 

Laird ;  for  you  are,  or  ought  to  be,  aware,  that  next  to  discussing 

affairs  of  the  heart,  the  fair  sex  are  most  interested  in  those  of  1 

neighbours.  ,    .  ,     ,      i  •  i  •. 

I  did  not  conceal  either  my  curiosity,  or  the  check  which  it 

received  from  Joshua,  and  I  saw  that  my  companion  answered 

embarrassment.     "  I  must  not  speak  otherwise  than  truly,"  she  i 

''  and  therefore  I  tell  thee,  that  my  brother  dislikes,  and  that  I 

the  man  of  whom  thou  hast  asked  me.    Perhaps  we  are  both  w 

—but  he  is  a  man  of  violence,  and  hath  great  influence  over  n 

who,  following  the  trade  of  sailors  and  fishermen,  become  as  ru( 

the  elements  with  which  they  contend.      He  hath  no  certain  i 

among  them,  wliich  is  not  unusual,  their  rude  fashion  being  to 

tinguish  each  other  by  nicknames ;  and  they  have  called  hiii] 

Laird  of  the  Lakes  (not  remembering  there  should  be  no  one  c 

Lord,  save  one  only),  in  idle  derision ;  the  pools  of  salt  water  lei 

the  tide  among  the  sands  being  called  the  Lakes  of  Solway. 

"  Has  he  no  otlier  revenue  than  he  derives  from  these  sands 
asked. 

"  That  I  cannot  answer,"  replied  Rachel ;  "  men  say  that  he  \ 
not  money,  though  he  lives  like  an  ordinary  fisherman,  and  th 
imparts  freelv  of  his  means  to  the  poor  around  him.  They  mti 
that  he  is  a  man  of  consequence,  once  deeply  engaged  m  tn< 
happy  affair  of  the  rebellion,  and  even  still  too  much  m  danger 
the  government  to  assume  his  own  name.  He  is  often  absent 
his  cottage  at  Broken-burn-cliffs,  for  weeks  and  months." 

"I  should  have  thought,"  said  I,  "  that  the  government  would  s( 
at  this  time  of  day,  be  likely  to  proceed  against  any  one  even  ( 
most  obnoxious  rebels.    Many  years  have  passed  away- — ■ 

"  It  is  true,"  she  replied;  '*yet  such  persons  may  understanc 
their  being  connived  at  depends  on  their  living  in  obscurity, 
indeed  there  can  nothing  certain  be  known  among  these  rude  p 
The  truth  is  not  in  them— most  of  them  participate  in  the  ini. 
trade  betwixt  these  parts  and  the  neighbouring  shore  of  i^ -if 
and  they  are  fiimihar  with  every  species  of  falsehood  and  decei 
"  It  is  a  pity,"  I  remarked,  "  your  brother  should  have  neigi 
of  such  a  description,  especially  as  I  understand  he  is  at  some 
ance  with  them."  ,.    ^ 

"Where,  when,  and  about  what  matter?"  answered  Miss  u 
with  an  eager  and  timorous  anxiety,  which  made  me  regret 
touched  on  the  subject. 
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d  her,  in  a  way  as  little  alarming-  as  I  conld  devise,  the  purport 
it  passed  betwixt  this  Laird  ot  the  Lakes  and  her  brother  at 
lorning's  interview. 

m  affrig-hfc  me  much,']  answered  she ;  "  it  is  this  very  circum- 
which  has  scared  me  in  the  watches  of  the  night*  When  my 
r  Joshua  withdrew  from  an  active  share  in  the  commercial 
ns  of  my  fiither,  being  satisfied  with  the  portion  of  worldly 
nee  which  he  already  possessed,  there  were  one  or  two  under- 
s  in  which  he  retained  an  interest,  either  because  his  withdraw- 
ight  have  been  prejudicial  to  friends,  or  because  he  wished  to 
some  mode  of  occupying  his  time.  Amongst  the  more  im- 
t  of  these,  is  a  fishing  station  on  the  coast,  where,  by  certain 
red  modes  of  erecting  snares,  opening  at  the  advance  of  the 
nd  shutting  at  the  reflux,  many  more  fish  are  taken  than  can 
troyed  by  those  who,  like  the  men  of  Broken-burn,  use  only 
at-net  and  spear,  or  fishing-rod.^  They  complain  of  these  tide 
s  men  call  them,  as  an  innovation,  and  pretend  to  a  right  to 
e  and  destroy  them  by  the  strong  hand.  I  fear  me,  this  man 
ence,  whom  they  call  the  Laird,  will  execute  these  his  threats, 
cannot  be  without  both  loss  and  danger  to  my  brother."' 
r  Geddes,"  said  I,  "  ought  to  apply  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  there 
idiers  at  Dumfries  who  would  be  detached  for  his  protection."' 
lou  speakest,  friend  Latimer,"  answered  the  lady,  "as  one  who 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity.  God  forbid  that 
3uld  endeavour  to  preserve  nets  of  flax  and  stakes  of  wood,  or 
ammon  of  gain  which  they  procure  for  us,  by  the  hands  of  men 
,  and  at  the  risk  of  spilling  human  blood  ! " 
•aspect  your  scruples,"  I  replied ;  "  but  since  such  is  your  way 
king,  your  brother  ought  to  avert  the  danger  by  compromise 
mission." 

rhaps  it  would  be  best,"  answered  Rachel ;  "  but  what  can  / 
Even  in  the  best-trained  temper  there  may  remain  some  leaven 
old  Adam ;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  is  this  or  a  better  spirit 
aketh  my  brother  Joshua  determine,  that  though  he  will  not 
brce  by  force,  neither  will  he  yield  up  his  right  to  mere  threats, 
uirage  wrong  to  others  by  yielding  to  menaces.  His  partners, 
S  confide  in  his  steadiness ;  and  that  he  must  not  disappoint 
y  yielding  up  their  right  for  the  fear  of  the  threats  of  man, 
3reath  is  in  his  nostrils." 

observation  convinced  me  that  the  spirit  of  tlie  old  sharers  of 
il  was  not  utterly  departed  even  from  the  bosom  of  the  peace- 
iker;  and  I  could  not  help  confessing  internally  that  Joshua 
J  right,  when  he  averred  that  there  was  as  much  courage  in 
ice  as  in  exertion, 

e  approached  the  farther  end  of  the  willow  walk,  the  sullen 
itinuous  sound  of  the  dashing  waters  became  still  more  and 
Lidible,  and  at  length  rendered  it  difficult  for  us  to  communi- 
th  each  other.  The  conversation  dropped,  but  apparently  my 
ion  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  apprehensions  which  it  had 
At  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  cas- 
here  the  swollen  brook  flung  itself  in  foam  and  tumult  over 
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the  natural  barrier  of  rock,  which  seemed  in  vain  to  attempt  t 
its  course.  I  gazed  with  delight,  and,  turning  to  express  my  s 
ment  to  my  companion,  I  observed  that  she  had  folded  her  ban 
an  attitude  of  sorrowful  resignation,  which  showed  her  thoughts 
far  from  the  scene  which  lay  before  her.  When  she  saw  tba 
abstraction  was  observed,  she  resumed  her  former  placidity  of 
ner ;  and  having  given  me  sufficient  time  to  admire  this  termir 
of  our  sober  and  secluded  walk,  proposed  that  we  should  reti 
the  house  through  her  brother's  farm.  "  Even  we  Quakers,  { 
are  called,  have  our  little  pride,*'  she  said;  " and  my  brother  J( 
would  not  forgive  me,  were  I  not  to  show  thee  the  fields  whi( 
taketh  delight  to  cultivate,  after  the  newest  and  best  fashion 
which,  I  promise  thee,  he  hath  received  much  praise  from 
judges,  as  well  as  some  ridicule  from  those  who  think  it  folly  t( 
prove  on  the  customs  of  our  ancestors." 

As  she  spoke  she  opened  a  low  door,  leadmg  through  a  mos 
ivy-coloured  wall,  the  boundary  of  the  pleasure-ground,  into  the 
fields ;  through  which  we  moved  by  a  convenient  path,  leading, 
good  taste  and  simnlicity,  by  stile  and  hedgerow,  through  pastn 
and  arable,  and  woodland ;  so  that,  in  all  ordinary  weather,  the 
man  might,  without  even  soiling  his  shoes,  perform  his  perambuJ 
round  the  farm.  There  were  seats  also  on  which  to  rest ;  and  tli 
not  adorned  with  inscriptions,  nor  quite  so  frequent  m  occurrei 
those  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Leasowes,  their  situatioi 
always  chosen  with  respect  to  some  distant  prospect  to  be  comn 
ed,  or  some  home-view  to  be  enjoyed.  ^ 

But  what  struck  me  most  in  Joshua's  domain  was  the  quantit; 
the  tameness  of  the  game.  The  hen  partridge  scarce  abandoiK 
roost  at  the  foot  of  the  hedge  where  she  had  assembled  her  ( 
though  the  path  went  close  beside  her;  and  the  hare,  remaimi 
her  form,  gazed  at  us  as  we  passed,  with  her  full  dark  eye,  or  i 
lazily  and  hopping  to  a  little  distance,  stood  erect  to  look  at  us 
more  curiosity  than  apprehension.  I  observed  to  Miss  Credde 
extreme  tameness  of  these  timid  and  shy  animals,  and  she  mtc 
me  that  their  confidence  arose  from  protection  in  the  summe: 
relief  during  the  winter.  „        ,      ,  ,  •  i^^o  ihi 

"  They  are  pets,"  she  said,  "  of  my  brother,  who  considers  th 
the  better  entitled  to  his  kindness  that  they  are  a  race  persecu 
the  world  in  general.  He  denieth  himself,"  she  said,  '-even  tli 
T3any  of  a  dog,  that  these  creatures  may  here  at  least  enjoy  i 
turbpd  security.  Yet  this  harmless  or  humane  propensity,  or  nu 
hath  given  offence,"  she  added,  "to  our  dangerous  neighboui^ 
She  explained  this  by  telling  me  that  my  host  ot  the  pro 
nio-ht  was  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  tield-sports,  whicb* 
sued  without  much  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  incUviduals  over 
property  he  followed  them.  The  undefined  mixture  of  respe 
fear  with  which  he  was  generally  regained  induced  nio.t; 
neighbouring  landholders  to  connive  at  what  they  would  perft. 
another  have  punished  as  a  trespass;  but  Joshua  Geddes  wou 
permit  the  intrusion  of  any  one  upon  his  P^^^f  S'  a^id  as  i 
before  ofi'ended  several  country  neighbours,  who,  because  lie 
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;r  shoot  himself  nor  permit  others  to  do  so,  compared  him  to 
)<]f  ill  the  manner,  so  he  now  ag-g-ravated  the  displeasure  which 
ftird  of  the  Lakes  had  already  conceived  against  him,  by  posi- 
debarring  him  from  pursuing  his  sport  over  his  grounds — "  So 
said  Rachel  Geddes,  "  I  sometimes  wish  our  lot  had  been  cast 
lere  than  iu  these  pleasant  borders,  where,  if  we  had  less  of 
y  around  us,  we  might  have  had  a  neighbourhood  of  peace  and 
dll." 

at  length  returned  to  the  house,  where  Miss  Geddes  showed 
;raall  study,  containing  a  little  collection  of  books,  in  two  separ- 
esses. 

liese,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  smaller  press,  *' will,  if  thou  be- 
st thy  leisure  upon  them,  do  thee  good ;  and  these."  pointing 
)  other  and  larger  cabinet,  "  can,  I  believe,  do  thee  little  harm, 
of  our  people  do  indeed  hold,  that  every  writer  who  is  not  with 
igainst  us ;  but  brother  Joshua  is  mitigated  iu  his  opinions,  and 
pondeth  with  our  friend  John  Scot  of  Amwell,  who  hath  him- 
^nstructed  verses  well  approved  of  even  in  the  world.  I  wish 
nany  good  thoughts  till  our  family  meet  at  the  hour  of  dinner." 
t  alone,  I  tried  both  collections ;  the  first  consisted  entirely  of 
)us  and  controversial  tracts,  and  the  latter  formed  a  small  selec- 
f  history,  and  of  moral  writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse.^ 
ther  collection  promising  much  amusement,  thou  hast,  in  these 
pages,  the  fruits  of  my  tediousness  ;  and  truly,  I  tliink  writing 
y  (one's-self  being  the  subject)  is  as  amusing  as  reading  that  of 
n  countries  at  any  time. 

1,  still  more  drunk  than  sober,  arrived  in  due  time  with  my 
anteau,  and  enabled  me  to  put  my  dress  into  order,  better  be- 
'  this  temple  of  cleanliness  and  decorum,  where  (to  conclude)  1 
e  I  shall  be  a  sojourner  for  more  days  than  one.^ 

.—I  have  noted  your  adventure,  as  you  home-bred  youths  may 

ps  term  it,  concerning  the  visit  of  your  doughty  laird.     We 

ers  hold  such  an  incident  of  no  great  consequence,  though  it 

erve  to  embellish  the  uniform  life  of  Brown's  Square.     But  art 

ot  ashamed  to  attempt  to  interest  one  who  is  seeing  the  world 

j'e,  and  studying  human  nature  on  a  large  scale,  by  so  bald  a 

ive  ?    Why,  what  does  it  amount  to,  after  all,  but  that  a  Tory 

dined  with  a  Whig  Lawyer  ?  no  very  uncommon  matter,  espe- 

:is  you  state  Mr  Herries  to  have  lost  the  estate,  though  retaiu- 

le  designation.     The  Laird  behaves  with  haughtiness  and 

inence — nothing  out  of  character  in  that — is  not  kicked  down 

as  he  ought  to  have  been,  were  Alan  Fairford  half  the  man 

e  would  wish  his  friends  to  think  him. — Ay,  but  then,  as  the 

lawyer,  instead  of  showing  his  friend  the  door,  chose  to  make 

it  himself,  he  overheard  the  Laird  aforesaid  ask  the  old  lawyer 

niiig  Darsie  Latimer — no  doubt  earnestly  inquiring  after  the 

me,  accomplished  inmate  of  his  family,  who  has  so  lately  made 

5  his  bow,  and  declined  the  honour  of  following  her  farther. 

1  See  Note  F.    Kesidence  with  the  Quake)* 
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You  laugh  at  me  for  my  air-drawn  castles ;  but  confess,  hare 
n^t  surer  footing*,  in  g'eneral,  tliaii  tv;o  words  spoken  by  such  a 
as  TIerries  ?  And  yet — and  yet— I  would  rally  the  matter  off,  A 
but  in  dark  nig'hts  even  the  g'low-w,)rm  becomes  an  object  of  lu 
aud  to  one  plunorcd  in  my  uncertainty  and  ig-norance  tlie  slii^l 
gleam  that  promises  intellififence  is  interesting'.  My  life  is  like 
subterranean  river  in  the  Peak  of  Derby,  visible  only  where  it  err 
the  celebrated  cavern.  I  am  here,  and  this  much  I  know ;  but  w 
I  have  spruni?  from,  or  whither  my  course  of  life  is  like  to  tend, 
shall  tell  me?  Your  father,  too,  seemed  interested  and  alarmed, 
talked  of  writing*;  would  to  Heaven  he  may!— I  send  daily  to 
post-town  for  letters. 


LETTER   VIIL 

ALAN  FAIRFORD  TO  BARSIB  LATIMER. 

Thou  mayst  clap  thy  wing's  and  crow  as  thou  pleasest.  You  g 
search  of  adventures,  but  adventures  come  to  me  unsoug'ht  for ; 
oil !  in  what  a  pleasing*  shape  came  mine,  since  it  arrived  in 
form  of  a  chent — and  a  fair  client  to  boot !  What  think  you  oft 
Darsie,  you  who  are  such  a  sworn  squire  of  dames?  V^ill  this 
match  my  adventures  with  thine,  that  liUnt  salmon  on  horseback, 
will  it  not,  besides,  eclipse  the  history  of  a  whole  tribe  of  Broadbri 
■ — but  I  must  proceed  metliodically. 

When  I  returned  to-day  from  the  colleg-e  I  v/as  surprised  to  s 
broad  grin  distending*  the  adust  countenance  of  the  laithful  Ja 
Wilkinson,  whicli,  as  the  circumstance  seldom  happens  above 
a-year,  wa>5  a  matter  of  some  surprise.  Moreover,  he  had  a  kno) 
glance  with  his  eye,  which  I  should  have  as  soon  expected  from  ad 
waiter — an  article  of  furniture  to  which  James,  in  his  usual  s 
may  be  happily  assimilated.    *^  What  the  devil  is  the  matter,  Jam' 

"  The  devil  may  be  in  the  matter  for  aught  I  ken,"  said  James, 
another  provoking*  gTin ;  "  for  here  has  been  a  woman  calling 
YOU,  Maister  Alan." 

*  *'  A  woman  calling*  for  me  ?'*  said  I  in  surprise ;  for  you  know 
that,  exceptiuf^  old  Aunt  Peggy,  wdio  comes  to  dinner  of  a  Sui 
and  the  still  older  Lady  Bedrooket,  who  calls  ten  times  a-year  foi 
quarterly  payment  of  her  jointure  of  four  hundred  merks,  a  fe 
scarce  approaches  our  threshold,  as  my  flither  visits  all  his  fe 
clients  at  their  own  lodg'ing's.  James  protested,  however,  that  I 
had  been  a  lady  calling,  and  for  me.  ''  As  bonny  a  lass  as  I 
seen,"  added  James,  *'  since  I  was  in  the  Fusileers,  and  kept  < 
pany  with  Peg*  Baxter."  Thou  knowest  all  Jameses  gay  recoUec 
g-o  back  to  the  period  of  his  military  service,  the  years  he  has  f 
in  ours  having  probably  been  dull  enough. 

"  Did  the  lady  leave  no  name  nor  place  of  address  ?  " 

*'  No,"  replied  James ;  "  but  she  asked  when  you  wad  be  at  Ii 
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I  appointed  her  for  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  house  wad  be  aiiiefc 
vour  nither  at  the  Bank."  ^       ' 

^or  shame,  James!  how  can  you  think  my  Mier's  being-  at  home 
)road  could  be  of  consequence  ?— The  lady  is  of  course  a  decenfc 
)n  ? " 

'se  uphaud  her  that,  sir—she  is  nane  of  your— .^7i^2^  "— [Here 
is  supphed  a  blank  with  a  low  whistle]—"  but  I  didna  ken— mv 
ter  makes  an  unco  wark  if  a  woman  comes  here." 
►assed  into  my  own  room,  not  ill-pleased  that  my  f^ither  was  ab- 
notwuhstandin^  I  had  thoug-ht  it  proper  to  rebuke  James  for 
1^  so  contrived  it.  I  disarranged  my  books,  to  give  them  the 
arance  of  a  graceful  confusion  on  the  table,  and  laying'  my  foils 
ess  since  your  departure)  across  the  mantelpiece,  that  the  lady 
t  see  1  was  tarn  Marte  quam  Mercurio—l  endeavoured  to  dis- 
my  dress  so  as  to  resemble  an  elegant  morning  dishabille—o-ave 
an-  the  general  shade  of  powder  which  marks  the  gentlemSn-^ 
ny  watch  and  seals  on  the  table,  to  hint  that  I  understood  the 
ot  time  ;--.and  when  I  had  made  all  these  arrangements,  of 
1  1  am  a  httle  ashamed  when  I  think  of  them,  I  had  nothino- 
rto  do  than  to  watch  the  dial-plate  till  the  index  pointed  to  noon, 
mmutes  elapsed;  which  I  allowed  for  variation  of  clocks— five 
tes  more  rendered  me  anxious  and  doubtful— and  five  minutes 
would  have  made  me  impatient. 

Ligh  as' thou  wilt;  but  remember,  Darsie,  I  was  a  lawyer,  ex- 
ig  ins  lirst  client— a  young  man,  how  strictly  bred  up  I  need 
MTund  you,  expecting  a  private  interview  with  a  young  and  beau- 
vonian  But  ere  the  third  term  of  five  minutes  had  elapsed, 
^tiniid  li^T  *^  ^"^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  modestly,  as  if  touched  by 

oes  Wilkinson,  swift  in  nothing,  is,  as  thou  knowest,  peculiarly 
in  answering  the  door-bell ;  and  I  reckoned  on  five  minutes 
ere  Ins  solemn  step  should  have  ascended  the  stair.  Time 
rli,  thought  I,  for  a  peep  through  the  blinds,  and  was  hastenino- 
3  window  accordmgly.  But  I  reckoned  without  my  host:  for 
3,  WHO  had  his  own  curiosity  as  well  as  I,  was  hmg  perdic  in  the 
ready  to  open  at  the  first  tinkle;  and  there  was,  "This  way 
i-Yes,  ma'am— The  lady,  Mr  Alan,"  before  I  could  get  to  the 
in  which  I  proposed  to  be  discovered,  seated  in  all  legal  di/r- 
i  he  consciousness  of  being  half  caught  in  the  act  of  peeping, 
^  to  that  native  air  of  awkward  bashfulness  of  which  I  am  told 
ij  will  soon  free  me,  kept  me  standing  on  the  floor  in  some 
I'lon  ;  while  the  lady,  disconcerted  on  her  part,  remained  on  the 
.Old  ot  the  room.  James  Wilkinson,  who  had  his  senses  most 
mm,  and  was  perhaps  willing  to  prolon<r  his  stay  in  the  apart- 
hiisied  himself  in  setting  a  chair  for  the  lady,  and  recalled  me 
.gooil-breeding  by  the  hint.  I  invited  her  to  take  possession 
I  "d  bid  James  withdraw. 

jvisitor  was  undeniably  a  lady,  and  probably  considerably  above 
a  H^^^^  modest  too,  judging  from  the  mixture  of 

ana  timidity  with  which  she  moved,  and  at  my  entreaty  sat 
wr  aress  was,  I  should  suppose,  both  liandsome  and  fashion- 
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able ;  but  it  was  much  concealed  by  a  walking'  cloak  of  green  i 
fancifully  embroidered  ;  in  which,  though  heavy  for  the  season, 
person  was  enveloped,  and  which,  moreover,  was  furmshed  wit 

The  devil  take  that  hood,  Darsie!  for  I  was  just  able  to  distingi 
that,  pulled  as  it  was  over  the  face,  it  concealed  from  me,  as  I 
conviiiced,  one  of  the  prettiest  countenances  I  have  seen,  and  wh 
from  a  sense  of  embarrassment,  seemed  to  be  crunsoned  with  a  c 
blush.  I  could  see  her  complexion  was  beautiful— her  clun  fii 
turned— her  lips  coral— and  her  teeth  rivals  to  ivory.  But  f\xr 
the  deponent  sayeth  not;  for  a  clasp  of  gold,  ornamented  wil 
sapphire,  closed  the  envious  mantle  under  the  mcognita  s  throat, 
the  cursed  hood  concealed  entirely  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 

I  ought  to  have  spoken  first,  that  is  certain ;  but  ere  1  could 
my  phrases  well  arranged,  the  young  lady,  rendered  desperate,  1 
pose,  by  my  hesitation,  opened  the  conversation  herselt. 

"I  fear  I  am  an  intruder,  sir— I  expected  to  meet  an  elderly  i 
tleman."  ,   ,  .  , 

This  brought  me  to  myself.     "  My  father,  madam,  perhaps, 
YOU  inquired  for  Alan  Fairford— my  father's  name  is  Alexander. 
"  It  is  Mr  Alan  Fairford,  undoubtedly,  with  whom  I  wishe 
speak,"  she  said,  with  greater  confusion ;  "  but  I  was  told  tha 
was  advanced  in  life."  , 

**  Some  mistake,  madam,  I  presume,  betwixt  my  father  ana  ra; 
—our  Christian  names  have  the  same  initials,  thougii  the  tern 
tions  are  different.— I- 1— I  would  esteem  it  a  most  fortunate 
take  if  I  could  hf«ve  the  honour  of  supplying  my  father's  place  m 
thing  that  could  be  of  service  to  you." 

*'  You  are  very  obliging,  sir."  A  pause,  during  which  she  see 
undetermined  whether  to  rise  or  sit  still.  ,,     .  j  t  •    i 

''  I  am  just  about  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  madam,  said  1,  m  n 
to  remove  her  scruples  to  open  her  case  to  me ;  "  and  if  my  a( 
or  opinion  could  be  of  the  slightest  use,  although  I  cannot  pres 
to  sav  that  they  are  much  to  be  depended  upon,  yet- —      . 

The  lady  arose.  "  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  kindness,  sir ;  f 
have  no  doubt  of  your  talents.  I  will  be  very  plain  with  you- 
you  whom  I  came  to  visit ;  although,  now  that  we  have  met,  J 
it  will  be  much  better  that  I  should  commit  my  commumcatic 

writing."  ^     .  v  •       t  ^ 

"  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel— so  tantalismg,  l  v 
say.  Consider,  you  are  my  first  client— your  business  my  tirst 
sultation— do  not  do  me  the  displeasure  of  withdrawing  your 
deuce  because  I  am  a  few  years  younger  than  you  seem  to 
expected— My  attention  shall  make  amends  for  my  want  ot  ei 
ence  " 

« I  have  no  doubt  of  either,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  grave  ton^ 
culated  to  restrain  the  air  of  gallantry  with  which  I  had  endeRV< 
to  address  her.  ''  But  when  you  have  received  my^  letter,  yoi 
find  good  reasons  assigned  why  a  written  communication  wii 
suit  my  purpose.  I  wish  you,  sir,  a  good  morning.  And  bii 
the  apartment,  her  poor  baffled  counsel  scraping,  and  bowiu. 
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logismg:  for  anythins:  that  might  have  been  disagreeable  to  her, 
ough  the  front  of  mv  offence  seems  to  be  my  having  been  dis- 
»red  to  be  younger  than  my  father. 

he  door  was  opened—out  she  went— walked  along  the  pavement, 
led  dowii  the  close,  and  put  the  sun,  I  believe,  into  her  pocket 
n  she  disappeared,  so  suddenly  did  dulness  and  darkness  sink 
n  on  the  square,  when  she  was  no  longer  visible.  I  stood  for  a 
Lient  as  if  I  had  been  senseless,  not  recollecting  what  a  fund  of 
Ttainment  I  must  have  supplied  to  our  watchful  friends  on  the 
Y  side  of  the  green.  Then  it  darted  on  my  mind  that  I  might 
her,  and  ascertain  at  least  who  or  what  she  was.  Off  I  set— ran 
n  the  close,  where  she  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  demanded 
ne  of  the  dyer's  lads  whether  he  had  seen  a  lady  go  down  the 
e,  or  had  observed  which  way  she  turned. 

A.  leddy !  "—said  the  dyer,  staring  at  me  with  his  rainbow  coun- 
nee.  "  Mr  Alan,  what  takes  you  out,  rinning  like  daft,  without 
•  hat  ? " 

The  devil  take  my  hat !  "  answered  I,  running  back,  however,  in 
|t  of  it ;  snatched  it  up,  and  again  sallied  forth.  But  as  I  reached 
liead  of  the  close  once  more,  I  had  sense  enough  to  recollect  that 
)ursuit  would  be  now  in  vain.  Besides,  I  saw  my  friend,  the 
neyman  dyer,  in  close  confabulation  with  a  pea-green  personage 
!S  own  profession,  and  was  conscious,  like  Scrub,  that  they  talked 
le,  because  they  laughed  consumedly.  I  had  no  mind,  by  a  second 
ien  appearance,  to  confirm  the  report  that  Advocate  Fairford  was 
en  daft,"  which  had  probably  spread  from  Campbeirs  close-foot  to 
tolmarket  Stairs  ;  and  so  slunk  back  within  my  own  hole  again. 
y^^f,  employment  was  to  remove  all  traces  of  that  elegant  and 
iful  disposition  of  my  effects,  from  which  I  had  hoped  for  so  much 
It;  for  I  was  now  ashamed  and  angry  at  having  thought  an 
-nt  upon  the  mode  of  receiving  a  visit  which  had  commenced  so 
eably,  but  terminated  in  a  manner  so  unsatisfactory.  I  put  my 
Is  m  their  places— -threw  the  foils  into  the  dressing-closet— tor- 
pmg  myself  all  the  while  with  the  fruitless  doubt,  whether  I  had 
2d  an  opportunity  or  escaped  a  stratagem,  or  whether  the  young 
|)n  had  been  really  startled,  as  she  seemed  to  intimate,  by  the 
i;rae  youth  of  her  intended  legal  adviser.  The  mirror  was  not 
iturally  called  in  to  aid ;  and  that  cabinet-counsellor  pronounced 
■ather  short,  thick-set,  with  a  cast  of  features  fitter,  I  trust,  for 
jlar  than  the  ball— not  handsome  enough  for  blushing  virgins  to 
[(ror  ray  sake,  or  even  to  invent  sham  cases  to  bring  them  to  my 
bers— -yet  not  ugly  enough  either  to  scare  those  away  who  came 
al  business— dark,  to  be  sure,  hut— nigri  sunt  hyacinthi— there 
retty  things  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  complexion, 
length—as  common  sense  will  get  the  better  in  all  cases,  when 
jH  will  but  give  it  fair  play— I  began  to  stand  convicted  in  my 
mmcl,  as  an  ass  before  the  interview,  for  having  expected  too 
—an  ass  during  the  interview,  for  having  failed  to  extract  the 
^.  real  purpose— and  an  especial  ass,  now  that  it  was  over,  for 
|Hig  so  much  about  it.  But  I  can  think  of  nothing  else,  and 
'tore  1  am  determined  to  think  of  this  to  some  good  purpose. 
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You  remember  Mnrtough  O'Hara's  defence  of  tlie  Catholic  c 
.i-""/^™'^'"";'  -.  Kp^niiliP  "bv  bis  soul,  bis  sins  were  alwsu 
*""»t  fnraon  to  bis  mind  till  be  1  ad  told  them  to  tbe  priest ;  : 
great  ^"i^"  .*'  J"' "grtb"  -bt  more  about  them."  I  haye  ti 
bis'recSt  tfeS'o  c;  a,d  i^^^^^^^^  poured  my  secret  mort.fica, 
into  thy  trusty  ea'-  I  wiU  tbink  no  more  about  this  maid  of  the  n 
«♦  Who,  TTith  no  face,  as  'twere,  outfaced  me." 


four  o'clo 


Plnonie  on  lier  ^veen  mantle,  she  can  be  nothing  better  th 

KSe^?^  bSac\"ti^uVroV£^ 

nf  flip  ^illv  i3assion  of  curiosity— I  think— i  tiiinK  ^i- /""""" 

^ferKstressb^^ 

U  Mtwil  to  be  bribed,  either  by  ^--^ey  ^^^  J^SAS  w 
that  he  received  it,  with  sixpence,  from  a?  of^maiy  lopKuiff  w 
as  he  was  plying  on  his  station  near  the  Cross. 

"FOR  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  ESQUIRE,  BARRISTER. 

«Sse  my  mistake  of  to-day  .1  bad  accideiitally  leanit|l 
■Oflrsie  Latimer  had  an  ntiraate  friend  and  associate  in  Mr  a- 
ford  When  1  inquired  for  such  a  person  be  was  pomte  out 
S  the  Cross  (as  Abink  the  Exchange  of  >;;nn;  c;  y  -  ^tw 
character  of  a  respectable  elderly  man— youi  i-«''ei.as  x  '  , 
sS  On  inquiry  at  Brown's  Square,  where  I  ""der^tooc 
s  ded  lused  ^e  full  name  of  Alan,  whieb  naturally  occas  m 

helrouble  of  this  day's  visi^t.  Upon  ^rther  ...qmr  I  am  le'. 
lieve  that  vou  are  like  y  to  be  the  person  most  active  m  lu 

rwhichYHm  now  abo^t  to  direct  yo--f  ^S"?  i  S' 
that  circumstances,  arising  out  of  ^^yXXti  now  apprise 
vent  my  communicatuig  to  you  personally  what  i  now  app 


in  this  matter. 
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^our  friend,  Mr  Darsie  Latirner,  is  in  a  situation  of  considerable 
er.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  he  has  been  cautioned  not  to 
himself  in  England— Now,  if  he  has  not  absolutely  trans<,a'essed 
Tiendly  injunction,  he  has  at  least  approached  as  nearly  to  the 
ced  danger  as  he  could  do,  consistently  with  the  letter  of  the 
bition.    He  has  chosen  his  abode  in  a  neighbourhood  very  peril- 

0  him ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  speedy  return  to  Edinburgh,  or  at 
by  a  removal  to  some  more  remote  part  of  Scotland,  that  he 
scape  the  machinations  of  those  whose  enmity  he  has  to  fear. 
3t  speak  in  mystery,  but  mv  words  are  not  the  less  certain ;  and, 
ieve,  you  know  enough  of  your  friend's  fortunes  to  be  aware 
[  could  not  write  this  much  without  being  even  more  intimate 
them  than  you  are. 

f  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  the  advice  here  given,  it  is  my 
on  that  you  should  join  him,  if  possible,  without  delay,  and  urge, 
ur  personal  presence  and  entreaty,  the  arguments  which  may 

1  ineffectual  in  writing.  One  word  more,  and  I  implore  of  your 
)ur  to^  take  it  as  it  is  meant.  No  one  supposes  that  Mr  Fair- 
i  zeal  in  his  friend's  service  needs  to  be  quickened  by  mercenary 
es.  But  report  says  that  Mr  Alan  Fairford,  not  having  yet  en- 
on  his  professional  career,  may,  in  sucli  a  case  as  tins,  want  the 
s,  though  he  cannot  v/ant  the  inclination,  to  act  with  prorapti- 

The  enclosed  note  Mr  Alan  Fairford  must  be  pleased  to  con- 
as  his  first  professional  emolumelit ;  and  she  who  sends  it  hopes 
[  be  the  omen  of  unbounded  success,  though  the  fee  comes  from 
d  so  unknown  as  that  of  Gkeen  Mantle." 

bank  note  of  £20  was  the  enclosure,  and  the  whole  incident 
ne  speechless  with  astonishment.  I  am  not  able  to  read  over 
eginning  of  my  own  letter,  which  forms  the  introduction  to  this 
ordinary  communication.  I  only  know  that,  though  mixed  v/ith 
ntity  of  foolery  (God  knows  very  much  different  from  my  pre- 
feelings),  it  gives  an  account  sufficiently  accurate,  of  the  myste- 
person  from  whom  this  letter  comes,  and  that  I  have  neither 
nor  patience  to  separate  the  absurd  commentary  from  tlie  text, 
I  it  is  so  necessary  you  should  know. 

mbine  this  warning",  so  strangely  conveyed,  with  the  caution -4m- 
^d  on  yQu  ]yy  ygyj.  Loudou  corrcspondcn t,  Griffiths,  against 
visiting  England — with  the  character  of  your  Laird  of  the  Sol- 
jakes—with  the  lawless  habits  of  the  people  on  that  frontier 
ry,  where  warrants  are  not  easily  executed,  owing  to  the  jeal- 
entertained  by  either  country  of  the  legal  interference  of  the 
;  remember,  tliat  even  Sir  John  Fielding  said  to  my  father,  that 
uld  never  trace  a  rogue  beyond  the  Brigg-end  of  Dumfries — 
that  the  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Papist  and  Protestant, 
eep  that  country  in  a  loose  and  comparatively  lawless  state — 
of  all  this,  my  d.earest  Darsie,  and  remember  that,  while  at  this 
t  Sharon  of  yours,  you  are  residing  with  a  family  actually 
ced  with  forcible  interference,  and  who,  while  their  obstinacy 
kes  violence,  are  by  principle  bound  to  abstain  from  resistance. 
i^  let  me  tell  you,  professionally,  that  the  legality  of  the  mode 
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of  fishing  practised  by  your  friend  Joshua  is  j^Teatly  doubted  by 
best  lawyers ;  and  that/if  the  stake-nets  be  considered  as  aetuall 
unlawful  obstruction  raised  in  the  channel  of  the  estuary,  an  asset 
of  persons  who  shall  proceed,  via  facti,  to  pull  down  and  des 
theip,  would  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  esteemed  guilty  of  a 
So,  bv  remaining"  where  you  are,  you  are  likely  to  be  engaged 
quarrel  with  which  you  have  nothing  to  do,  and  thus  to  enable ; 
enemies,  whoever  these  may  be,  to  execute,  amid  the  confusion 
general  hubbub,  whatever  'designs  they  may  have  against  your 
sonal  safety.  Black-fishers,  poachers,  and  smugglers,  are  a  soi 
gentry  that  will  not  be  much  checked,  either  by  your  Quaker's  t 
or  by  your  chivalry.  If  you  are  Don  Quixote  enough  to  lay  laiK 
rest,  in  defence  of  those  of  the  stake-net,  and  of  the  sad-colo 
garment,  I  pronounce  you  but  a  lost  knight ;  for,  as  1  said  befo 
doubt  if  these  potent  redressers  of  wrongs,  the  justices  and 
stables,  will  hold  themselves  warranted  to  interfere.  In  a  word 
turn,  my  dear  Amadis  ;  the  adventure  of  the  Solway-nets  is 
reserved  for  your  worship.  Come  back,  and  I  will  be  your  fan 
Sancho  Panza  upon  a  more  hopeful  quest.  We  will  beat  about  t 
ther,  in  search  of  this  Urganda,  the  Unknown  She  of  the  G 
Mantle,  who  can  read  this,  the  riddle  of  thy  fate,  better  than 
Eppie  of  Buckhaven,^  or  Cassandra  herself. 

I  would  fain  trifle,  Darsie;  for,  in  debating  with  you,  jests 
sometimes  go  fiirther  than  arguments ;  but  I  am  sick  at  heart 
cannot  keep  the  ball  up.  If  you  have  a  moment's  regard  foi 
friendship  we  have  so  often  vowed  to  each  other,  let  my  wishei 
once  prevail  over  your  own  venturous  and  romantic  temper, 
quite  serious  in  thinking,  that  the  information  communicated  tc 
father  by  this  Mr  lierries,  and  the  admoirltory  letter  of  the  y* 
lady,  bear  upon  each  other  ;  and  that,  were  you  here,  you  might  J 
something  from  one  or  other,  or  from  both,  that  might  throw 
on  your  birth  and  parentnge.  You  will  not,  surely,  prefer  ai 
whim  to  the  prospect  which  is  thus  held  out  to  you  ? 

I  would,  agreeably  to  the  hint  I  have  received  in  the  young  1 
letter  (for  I  am  confident  that  such  is  her  condition),  have  ere 
been  with  you  to  urge  these  things,  instead  of  pouring  their 
upon  paper.  But  you  know  that  the  day  for  my  trials  is  appoii 
I  have  already  gone  through  the  form  of  being  introduced  U 
examinators,  and  have  gotten  my  titles  assigned  me.  All  this  si 
not  keep  me  at  home,  but  my  father  would  view  any  irregu 
upon  this  occasion  as  a  mortal  blow  to  the  hopes  which  he  has 
ished  most  fondly  during  his  life— viz.  my  being  called  to  th 
with  some  credit.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  there  is  no  great 
culty  in  passing  these  formal  examinations,  else  how  have  soi 
our  acquaintance  got  through  them?  But,  to  ray  fiither,  tiies 
malities  compose  an  august  and  serious  solemnity,  to  which  n 
long  looked  forward,  and  my  absenting  myself  at  this  momem^ 
well-nigh  drive  him  distracted.  Yet  I  shall  go  altogether  disti 
myself/if  I  have  not  an  instant  assurance  from  you  that  you  are 

1  WeU  known  in  ths  Chap-Book,  called  the  History  of  Buckhaven. 
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^hither — Meanwhile  I  have  desired  Hannah  to  get  your  little 
'nto  the  best  order  possible.  I  cannot  learn  that  my  mther  has 
Titten  to  you;  nor  has  he  spoken  more  of  his  communication 
Birrenswork ;  but  when  I  let  him  have  some  inkling  of  tlie 
ers  you  are  at  present  incurring,  I  know  my  request  that  you 
■eturn  immediately,  will  have  his  cordial  support, 
other  reason  yet — I  must  give  a  dinner,  as  usual,  upon  my 
3sion,  to  our  friends  :  and  my  fatlier,  laying  aside  all  his  usual 
derations  of  economy,  has  desired  it  may  be  in  the  best  style 
ble.  Come  hither  then,  dear  Darsie !  or,  I  protest  to  you,  I  shall 
examination,  admission-dinner,  and  guests,  to  the  devil,  and 
,  in  person,  to  fetch  you  with  a  vengeance.  Thine,  in  much 
jty,  A.  F. 


LETTER  IX. 

ALEXANDER  FAIRFORD,  W.S.,  TO  MR  DARSIE  LATIMER. 

Dear  Mr  Darsie, 

iviNG  been  your  factor  loco  tutoris,  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  in 
?ctness  (since  I  acted  without  warrant  from  the  Court),  your 
tiorum  gestor ;  that  connection  occasions  ray  present  writing', 
although  having  rendered  an  account  of  my  intromissions,  which 
been  regularly  approved  of,  not  only  by  yourself  (whom  I  could 
)revail  upon  to  look  at  more  than  the  docket  and  sum-total),  but 
by  the  worthy  Mr  Samuel  Griffiths  of  London,  being  the  hand 
igh  whom  the  remittances  were  made,  I  may,  in  some  sense,  be 
dered  as  to  you  functus  oj^cio  ;  yet,  to  speak  facetiously,  I  trust 
vill  not  hold  me  accountable  as  a  vicious  intromitter,  should  I 
consider  myself  as  occasionally  interested  in  your  welfare.  My 
ves  for  writing,  at  this  time,  are  twofold. 

ave  met  with  a  Mr  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  a  gentleman  of  very 
nt  descent,  but  who  hath  in  time  past  been  in  difficulties,  nor 
know  if  his  affairs  are  yet  well  redd.  Birrenswork  says  that  he 
es  he  was  very  fiimiliar  with  your  father,  whom  he  states  to 
been  called  Ralph  Latimer  of  Langcote-Hall,in  Westmoreland; 
e  mentioned  family  affairs,  which  it  may  be  of  the  highest  import- 
to  you  to  be  acquainted  with ;  but  as  he  seemed  to  decline 
lunicating  them  to  me,  I  could  not  civilly  urge  him  thereanent. 
much  I  know,  that  Mr  Herries  had  his  own  share  in  the  Lite 
trate  and  unhappy  matter  of  1745,  and  was  in  trouble  about  it, 
xg\\  that  is  probably  now  over.  Moreover,  although  he  did  not 
ss  the  Popish  religion  openly,  he  had  an  eye.  that  way.  And 
of  these  are  reasons  why  I  have  hesitated  to  recommend  him  to 
th  who  maybe  hath  not  altogether  so  well-founded  his  opinions 
riling  Kirk  and  State,  that  they  might  not  be  changed  by  some 
n  whui  of  doctrine.  For  I  have  observed  ye,  Master  Darsie, 
,  rather  tinctured  with  the  old  leaven  of  prelacy—this  under  your 
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leave  ;  and  althoudi  G^od  forbid  that  you  sliould  be  in  any  man 

disaffected  to  the  Protestant  Hanoverian  line,  yet  ye  have  ever  lo 

to  hear  the  bhxwing",  blazing  stories  which  the  Hieland  gentler 

tell  of  those  troublous  times,  which,  if  it  )vere  their  will,  they 

better  pretermit,  as  tending"  rather  to  shame  than  to  honour.    I 

come  to  me  also  by  a  side-wind,  as  I  may  say,  that  you  have  I 

neighbouring"  more  than  was  needful  among  some  of  the  pesti 

sect  ot   Quakers—a  people  wdio  own  neither  priest,  nor  king, 

civil  magistrate,  nor  the  fabric  of  our  law,  and  will  not  depone  eil 

in  civilibiis  or  criminalibus,  be  the  loss  to  the  lieges  what  it  r 

Anent  which  heresies  it  were  good  ye  read  "  the  Snake  in  the  Gra 

or,  *'  the  Foot  out  of  the  Snare,"  being  both  well-approved  tr, 

touching  these  doctrines.     .    ,      ^  ,^    •,    „  /. - 

Now,  Mr  Darsie,  ye  are  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  ye  can  sate 

Your  soul's  weal  remain  longer  among  these  Papists  and  Quak 

these  defections  on  the  right  hand,  and  fallings  away  on  the  left; 

and  truly,  if  vou  can  confidently  resist  these  evil  examples  of  doctri 

think  ye  may  as  well  tarry  in  the  bounds  where  ye  are,  until  you 

llr  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  wdio  does  assuredly  know  more  of  : 

matters  than  1  thought  had  been  communicated  to  any  man  in  ^ 

land.   I  w^ould  fain  have  precognosced  him  myself  on  these  affaus 

found  him  unwilling  to  speak  out,  as  Fhave  partly  nitunated  befc 

To  call  a  nev/  cause— I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  that  Alan 

passed  his  private  Scots  Law  examinations  with  good  approbatioi 

oi-eat  relief  to  my  mind  ;  especially  as  worthy  Mr  Pest  told  me  ni 

ear  there  was  no  fear  of  "  the  callant,"  as  he  familiarly  called  I 

which  gives  me  great  heart.     His  public  trials,  v/hich  are  notlnn 

comparison  save  a  mere  form,  ai;e  to  take  place,  by  order  of  the! 

curable  Dean  of  Faculty,  on  Wednesday  first,  and  on  Friday  he 

on  the  gown,  and  gives  a  bit  chack  of  dinner  to  his  friends  anc 

quaintances,  as  is,  you  know,  the  custom.     Your  companv  wil 

wished  for  there,  Master  Darsie,  by  more  than  him,  which  1  re 

to  think  is  impossible  to  have,  as  well. by  your  engagements,  as 

our  cousin,  Peter  Fairford,  comes  from  the  West  on  purpose,  an 

have  no  place  to  offer  him  but  your  chamber  in  the  wall.    And,  1 

plain  with  vou,  after  my  use  and  wont,  Master  Darsie,  it  may  b 

well  that  Alan  and  vou  do  not  meet  till  he  is  hefted,  a^  it  were,t 

new  calling.     You' are  a  pleasant  gentleman,  and  full  oMia 

which  may  well  become  you,  as  you  have  enough  (as  I  undei^t 

to  uphold  your  merry  humour.   'If  you  regard  the  matter  wisely 

would  perchance  consider  that  a  man  of  substance  should  lu 

douce  and  staid  demeanour ;  yet  you  are  so  far  from  growmff  ^ 

and  considerate  with  the  increase  of  your  annual  income,  tlia 

richer  you  become,  the  merrier  I  think  you  grow.     But  this  mu 

at  your  own  pleasure,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.^  Alan,  liov 

(overpassing  my  small  savings),  has  the  world  to  wm ;  and  io^ 

and  laughing,  as  you  and  he  were  wont  to  do,  would  soon  mak. 

powder'flee  out  of  his  wig,  and  the  pence  out  of  his  pocket.    i> 

theless,  I  trust  you  will  meet  when  you  return  from  your  ram 

for  there  is  a  time,  as  the  wise  man  sayeth,  for  gathering,  and  a 

for  casting  away ;  it  is  always  the  part  of  a  man  of  sense  to  la^ 
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[leriii^  time  first.    I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  ?/eil-wisliii\^  friend, 
obedient  to  command,  Alexander  Faiiiford. 

'.S.— Alan's  Thesis  is  upon  the  title  De  iKricido  et  commodo  rei 
ditce,  and  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  Latinity. — Ross-House,  in  our 
)'hbourhood,  is  nearly  finished,  and  is  thought  to  excel  Duff-House 
irnature. 


LETTER  X. 

DARSIE  LATIMER  TO  ALAN  FAIRFORD. 

'he  plot  thickens,  Alan.  I  have  your  letter,  and  also  one  from 
r  father.  Tlie  last  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  the 
d  request  which  the  former  urges.  No — 1  cannot  be  with  you, 
n ;  and  that,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — I  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
nteract  your  father's  anxious  wishes.  1  do  not  take  it  unkir^d  of 
I  that  he  desires  my  absence.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  ^vish 
his  son  what  his  son  so  well  deserves — the  advantage  of  a  wiser 
.  steadier  companion  than  I  seem  to  him.  And  yet  I  am  sure  I 
e  often  laboured  hard  enough  to  acquire  that  decency  of  demean- 
which  can  no  more  be  suspected  of  breaking  bounds,  than  an  owl 
latching  a  butterfly. 

>ut  it  was  in  vain  that  I  have  knitted  my  brows  till  I  had  tlie  head- 
e,  in  order  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  grave,  solid,  and  well- 
ging  youth.  Your  father  always  has  discovered,  or  thouglit  tliat 
discovered  a  hare-brained  eccentricity  lying  folded  among  the 
nkles  of  my  forehead,  which  rendered  me  a  perilous  associate  for 
future  counsellor  and  ultimate  judge.  Well,  Corporal  Nym's 
losophy  must  be  my  comfort — "  Things  must  be  as  they  may.'' — I 
not  come  to  your  father's  house,  where  he  wishes  not  to  see  me ; 
i  as  to  your  coming  hither, — by  ail  that  is  dear  to  me,  I  vow  that 
ou  are  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  reckless  folly — not  to  say  unduti- 
cruelty,  considering  your  fiither's  thoughts  and  wishes — I  will 
er  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live !  I  am  perfectly  serious, 
i  besides,  your  fiither,  while  he  in  a  manner  prohibits  me  from 
arning  to  Edinburgh,  gives  me  the  strongest  reasons  for  continu- 
a  little  while  longer  in  this  country,  by  holding  out  the  hope  that 
lay  receive  from  your  old  friend,  Mr  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  some 
liculars  concerning  my  origin,  with  which  that  ancient  recusant 
ms  to  be  acquainted. 

^iuxt  gentleman  mentioned  the  nanie  of  a  family  in  Westmoreland, 
li  which  he  supposes  me  connected.  My  inquiries  liere  after  such 
imily  have  been  ineffectual,  for  the  borderers,  on  either  side,  know 
le  of  each  other.  But  I  shall  doubtless  find  some  English  person 
Nhom  to  make  inquiries,  since  the  confounded  fetterlock  clapped 
my  movements  by  old  Griflaths,  prevents  me  repairing  to  England 
)erson.  At  least  the  prospect  of  obtaining  some  information  is 
ater  here  than  elsewhere;  it  will  be  an  apology  for  my  maldng  a 
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long'er  stay  in  this  neig-hbourhood,  a  line  of  conduct  which  seema 
liave  your  father's  sanction,  whose  opinion  must  be  sounder  thantl 
of  your  wandering:  damoselle. 

if  the  road  were  paved  with  dangers  which  leads  to  such  a  c 
CO  very,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  tread  it.  But  in  fact  tli< 
is  no  peril  in  tlie  case.  If  the  Tritons  of  the  Solway  shall  proceed 
pull  down  honest  Joshua's  tide-nets,  I  am  neither  Quixote  enoug-li 
disposition,  nor  Goliath  enough  in  person,  to  attempt  their  prot 
tion.  I  have  no  idea  of  attempting*  to  prop  a  falling"  house,  by  p 
ting"  my  slioulders  against  it.  And,  indeed,  Joshua  gave  me  a  hi 
that  the  company  which  he  belongs  to,  injured  in  the  way  threater 
(some  of  them  being  men  who  thought  after  the  fashion  of  the  worl 
would  pursue  the  rioters  at  law,  and  recover  damages,  in  which  p 
bably  his  own  ideas  of  non-resistance  will  not  prevent  his  particip 
ing.  Therefore  the  whole  affair  will  take  its  course  as  law  will,  ai 
only  mean  to  interfere  wlien  it  may  be  necessary  to  direct  the  cou; 
of  the  plaintiffs  to  thy  chambers ;  and  I  request  they  may  find  tl 
intimate  with  all  the  Scottish  statutes  concerning  salmon-fisheii 
from  the  Lex  Aquariim^  downward. 

As  for  the  Lady  of  the  Mantle,  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  the  sun 
bedazzled  thine  eyes  on  that  memorable  morning,  that  everyihi 
thou  didst  look  upon  seemed  ^reen ;  and  notwithstanding  Jan 
Wilkinson's  experience  in  theFusileers,aswell  as  his  negative  whisl 
I  will  venture  to  hold  a  crown  that  she  is  but  a  what-shall-call-'i 
after  all.  Let  not  even  the  gold  persuade  you  to  the  contrary.  S 
may  make  a  shift  to  cause  you  to  disgorge  that,  and  (immense  spoi 
a  session's  fees  to  boot,  if  you  look  not  all  the  sharper  about  you. 
if  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  if  indeed  there  kirk  some  myst( 
under  this  visitation,  credit  me,  it  is  one  which  thou  canst  not  pei 
trate,  nor  can  I  as  yet  even  attempt  to  explain  it ;  since,  if  I  pn 
mistaken,  and  mistaken  I  may  easily  be,  I  would  be  fain  to  m 
into  Phalaris's  bnll,  were  it  standing  before  me  ready  heated,  rat' 
than  be  roasted  with  thy  raillery.  Do  not  tax  me  with  want  of  c 
lidence ;  for  the  instant  I  can  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  tl 
shalt  have  it ;  but  while  I  am  only  blundering  about  in  the  dark,  1 
not  choose  to  call  wise  folks  to  see  me,  perchance,  break  my  n 
against  a  post.     So  if  you  marvel  at  this, 

"  E'en  marvel  on  tiU  time  makes  all  things  plain." 

In  the  mean  time,  kind  Alan,  let  me  proceed  in  my  diurnal. 

On  tlie  third  or  fourth  day  after  my  arrival  at  Mount  Sharon,  Tii 
that  bald  sexton  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  you,  did  certainly  li 
more  heavily  along  with  me  than  he  had  done  at  first.  The  quj 
morality  of  Joshua,  and  Huguenot  simplicity  of  his  sister,  begai^ 
lose  much  of  their  raciness  with  their  novelty,  and  my  mode  of  ' 
by  dint  of  being  very  quiet,  began  to  feel  abominably  dull.  It 
as  thou  say'st,  as  if  the  Quakers  bad  put  the  sun  in  their  pocket 
all  around  was  soft  and  mild,  and  even  pleasant ;  but  there  was,  in 
whole  routine,  a  uniformity,  a  want  of  interest,  a  helpless  and  lit 
less  languor,  which  rendered  life  insipid.  No  doubt,  ray  worthy  II 
aud  hostess  felt  none  of  this  void,  this  want  of  excitation,  which 
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ling  oppressive  to  their  guest.  They  had  their  little  round  of 
ations,  charities,  and  pleasures ;  Rachel  had  her  poultry-yard 
3nservatory,  and  Joshua  his  garden.  Besides  this,  they  enjoyed, 
less,  their' devotional  meditations;  and,  on  the  whole,  time 
I  softly  and  imperceptibly  on  with  them,  though  to  me,  who 
for  stream  and  cataract,  it  seemed  absolutely  to  stand  still.  I 
ated  returning  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  began  to  think,  with 
hankering,  after  little  Benjie  and  the  rod.  The  imp  has  veu- 
hither,  and  hovers  about  to  catch  a  peep  of  me  now  and  then ; 
3ose  the  little  sharper  is  angling  for  a  few  more  sixpences.  But 
ould  have  been,  in  Joshua's  eyes,  a  return  of  the  washed  sow 
[lowing  in  the  mire,  and  I  resolved,  while  I  remained  his  guest, 
.re  him  so  violent  a  shock  to  his  prejudices.  The  next  point 
0  shorten  the  time  of  my  proposed  stay ;  but,  alas  1  that  I  felt 
equally  impossible.  I  had  named  a  week ;  and  however  rashly 
omise  had  been  pledged,  it  must  be  held  sacred,  even  according 
letter,  from  which  the  Friends  permit  no  deviation, 
tljese  considerations  wrought  me  up  to  a  kind  of  impatience  yes- 
^  evening;  so  that  I  snatched  up  my  hat,  and  prepared  for  a 
}eyond  tue  cultivated  farm  and  ornamented  grounds  of  Mount 
njjust  as  if  I  were  desirous  to  escape  from  the  realms  of  art, 
liose  of  free  and  unconstrained  nature. 

as  scarcely  more  delighted  when  I  first  entered  this  peaceful 
sne,  than  I  now  was — such  is  the  instability  and  inconsistency 
nan  nature ! — when  I  escaped  from  it  to  the  open  downs,  which 
)rraerly  seemed  so  waste  and  dreary.  The  air  I  breathed  felt 
and  more  bracing.  The  clouds,  riding  high  upon  a  summer 
3,  drove,  in  gay  succession,  over  my  head,  now  obscuring  the 
low  letting  its  rays  stream  in  transient  flashes  upon  variou^j 
of  the  landscape,  and  especially  upon  the  broad  mirror  of  the 
it  Firth  of  Solway. 

ivanced  on  the  scene  with  the  light  step  of  a  liberated  captive; 
ike  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  could  have  found  in  my  heart  to 
.s  I  went  on  my  way.  It  seemed  as  if  my  gaiety  had  accumu- 
vvhile  suppressed,  and  that  1  was,  in  my  present  joyous  mood, 
jd  to  expend  the  savings  of  the  previous  week.  But  just  as  I 
3out  to  uplift  a  merry  stave,  I  heard,  to  my  joyful  surprise,  the 
of  three  or  more  choristers,  singing,  with  considerable  success, 
ely  old  catch, 

**  For  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry. 

And  all  our  men  were  drinking ; 
There  were  two  men  of  mine, 
Three  men  of  thine, 
And  three  that  belonged  to  old  Sir  Thom  o*  Lyne  ; 
As  they  went  to  the  terry,  they  were  very  very  merry, 
And  all  our  men  were  drinking,  "l 

be  chorus  ended  there  followed  a  loud  and  hearty  laugh  by 
r  cheers.  Attracted  by  sounds  which  were  so  congenial  to  my 
it  feelings,  I  made  towards  the  spot  from  which  they  came, — 
usly  however,  for  the  downs,  as  had  been  repeatedly  hinted  to 


J  See  Note  G.    **  For  all  our  men"  dtc. 
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me,  had  no  good  nanie ;  and  the  attraction  of  the  music,  with 
rivallini^  that  of  the  Syren's  in  melody,  miorht  have  been  followed 
similarly  inconvenieiit'consequences  to  an  incautious  amateur. 

I  crept  on,  therefore,  trustin.i?  that  the  sinuosities  of  the  ^roii 
broken  as  it  was  into  knolls  and  sand-pits,  would  permit  me  to  obt 
a  sig-ht  of  the  musicians  before  I  should  be  observed  by  theiu.  A 
advanced,  the  old  ditty  was  ag-ain  raised.  The  voices  seemed  th 
of  a  man  and  two  boys;  they  were  rough,  but  kept  g-ood  time,  i 
were  manag^ed  with  too  much  skill  to  belong  to  the  ordinary  com 

««  Jack  looked  at  the  Biin,  and  cried,  Fire,  fire,  fire  j 
Tom  stabled  his  keffel  in  Birkendale  raire  ; 
Jem  started  a  calf,  and  haloo'd  for  a  stag  ; 
Will  mouhted  a  gate-post  instead  of  his  nag  : 

For  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry, 

And  all  our  men  were  drinking  ; 
There  were  two  men  of  mine, 
Tliree  men  of  thine. 
And  three  that  belonged  to  old  Sir  Thorn  o'  Lyne  ; 
As  they  went  to  the  terry  they  were  very  very  merry,  _    , 

For  all  our  men  were  drinking." 

The  voices,  as  they  mixed  in  their  several  parts,  and  ran  thro 
them,  untwistin<?and  again  entwining  all  the  hnks  of  the  merry 
catch,  seemed  to  have  a  little  touch  of  the  bacchanalian  spirit  wi 
they  celebrated,  and  showed  plainly  that  the  musicians  were  eiiga 
in  the  same  joyous  revel  as  the  menyie  of  old  Sir  Thom  o  Lyne. 
lenirth  I  came  within  sight  of  them,  three  in  number,  where  tliej 
cosily  niched  into  what  you  might  call  a  bwiJcer,  a  little  sand-pit,  dry 
snuir,  and  surrounded  by  its  banks,  and  a  screen  of  whms  m  full  bio 

The  only  one  of  the  trio  whom  I  recognised  as  a  personal  acquf 
ance  was  the  notorious  little  Benjie,  who,  having  just  finished 
stave,  was  cramming  a  huge  luncheon  of  pie-crust  into  his  m^ 
with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a  foaiiung  tankard,  his 
dancing  with  all  the  glee  of  a  forbidden  revel;  and  his  teati 
which  have  at  all  times  a  mischievous  archness  of  expression, 
fessing  the  full  sweetness  of  stolen  waters,  and  bread  eaten  in  se« 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  profession  of  the  male  and  ten 
who  were  partners  with  Benjie  in  these  merry  domgs.  Ihe  ir 
long  loose-bodied  greatcoat  (wrap-rascal  as  the  vulgar  term  it) 
fiddle-case,  with  its  straps,  which  lay  beside  him,  and^  a  small  K 
sack,  which  might  contain  liis  few  necessaries ;  a  clear  grey 
features  which,  in  contending  v/ith  many  a  storm,  had  not  lost  a 
and  careless  expression  of  glee,  animated  at  present,  when  he 
exercising  for  his  own  pleasure  the  arts  which  he  usualiy  prr.c 
for  bread,— all  announced  one  of  those  peripatetic^followei 
Orpheus,  whom  the  vulgar  call  a  strolling  fiddler.  Gazing  i 
attentively,  I  easily  discovered  that,  though  the  poor  musician  s 
were  open,  their  sense  was  slmt,  and  that  the  ecstasy  with  whic 
turned  them  up  to  heaven  only  derived  its  apparent  expression 
his  own  internal  emotions,  but  received  no  assistance  from  tiie\i 
objects  around.  Beside  him  sat  his  female  companion,  m  a  n 
hat,  a  blue  coat,  which  seemed  also  to  have  been  an  article  oi 
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3I,  and  a  red  petticoat.  She  was  cleaner  in  person  and  in 
3  than  such  itinerants  g-enerally  are;  and,  having*  been  in  her 
strapping"  bona  roba^  she  did  not  even  yet  neglect  some  atten- 
)  her  appearance  ;  wore  a  hirge  ainber  necklace,  and  silver  ear- 
and  hail  her  plaid  fastened  across  her  breast  ^Yii.h  a  brooch  of 
me  metal, 
man  also  looked  clean,  notwithstanding*  the  meanness  of  his 
and  had  a  decent  silk  handkerchief  well  knotted  about  his 
,  under  which  peeped  a  clean  owerlay.  His  beard  also,  instead 
playing"  a  grizzly  stubble,  unmoved  for  several  days,  fiow^ed  in 
and  comely  abundance  over  the  breast,  to  the  length  of  six 
,  and  mingled  with  his  hair,  which  was  but  beginning*  to 
t  a  touch  of  age.  ^  To  sum  up  his  appearance,  the  loose  gar- 
which  I  have  described  was  secured  around  him  by  a  large  old- 
iied  belt,  with  brass  studs,  in  which  hung  a  dirk,  with  a  knife 
)rk— its  usual  accompaniments.  Altogether,  there  was  some- 
more  wild  and  adventurous-looking  about  the  man,  than  I 
have  expected  to  see  in  an  ordinary  modern  crowder ;  and  the 
hich  he  now  and  then  drew  across  the  violin,  to  direct  his  little 
was  decidedly  that  of  no  ordinary  performer. 
I  must  understand  that  many  of  these  observations  were  the 
of  after-remark  ;  for  I  had  scarce  approached  so  near  as  to  get 
net  view  of  the  part,y,  when  my  friend  Benjie's  lurching  attend- 
diich  he  calls  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Hemp,  began  to 
bis  tail  and  ears,  and,  sensible  of  my  presence,  flew,  barking 
fury,  to  the  place  wdiere  I  had  meant  to  lie  concealed  till  I 
another  song.  I  was  obliged,  however,  to  jump  on  my  feet, 
iitimidate  Hemp,  who^  would  otherwise  have  bit  me,  by  two 
kicks  on  the  ribs,  which  sent  him  howling  back  to  his  master. 
:le  Benjie  seemed  somewhat  dismayed  at  my  appearance;  but, 
ating  on  my  placability,  and  remembering,  perhaps,  that  the 
d  Solomon  was  no  palfrey  of  mine,  he  speedily  affected  great 
md  almost  in  one  breath  assured  the  itinerants  that  I  was  **a 
gentleman,  and  had  plenty  of  money,  and  was  very  kind  to  poor 
'  and  informed  me  that  this  W'as  '•Willie  Steenson — Wandering 
—the  best  tiddler  that  ever  kittled  thairm  with  horse-hair." 
woman  rose  and  curtsied;  and  Wandering  Willie  sanctioned 
n  praises  with  a  nod,  and  the  ejaculation,  "  All  is  true  that 
tie  boy  says." 

ked  him  if  he  was  of  this  country. 

is  country  I "  replied  the  blind  man — "I  am  of  every  country 
id  Scotland,  and  a  wee  bit  of  England  to  the  boot.  But  yet  I 
some  sense,  of  this  country ;  for  I  w^as  born  within  hearing 
r()ar  of  Solway.  Will  I  give  your  honour  a  touch  of  the  auld 
winner  ? " 

])reluded  as  he  spoke,  in  a  manner  which  really  excited  my 
ty;  and  then  taking  the  old  tune  of  Galashiels  for  his  theme, 
cetl  it  with  a  number  of  wild,  complicated,  and  beautiful  varia- 
during  which  it  w^as  wonderful  to  observe  how  his  sightless 
as  hghtcd  up  imder  the  conscious  pride  and  heartfelt  deliglit 
,  exercise  of  his  own  very  considerable  powers. 
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«  What  think  you  of  that,  now,  for  threescore  and  twa?" 

I  expressed  my  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"A  rant,  man— an  auld  rant,'  said  WiUie;  "naethm^  hke 
music  ye  hae  in  your  hall-houses  and  your  playhouses  in  Edinbi 
but  it's  weel  aneugh  anes  in  a  way  at  a  dyke-side.'— Here's  anot 
-^it's  no  a  Scotch  tune,  hut  it  passes  for  ane— Oswald  made  it  li 
sell,  I  reckon— he  has  cheated  mony  ane,  but  he  canna  cheat  Waui 

inff  Willie."  .      «^    ,.    ^^    ^i       ..i 

He  then  played  your  favourite  air  of  Roslin  Castle,  with  a  mm 
of  beautiful  variations,  some  of  which  I  am  certam  were  aln 

extempore.  ^  .     _  „      . ,  x    «  ty 

"  You  have  another  fiddle  there,  my  friend,  said  I—"  Have 
a  comrade  ? ''  But  Willie's  ears  were  deaf,  or  Ins  attention  was 
busied  with  the  tune.  .      .    .,        , 

The  female  replied  in  his  stead,  ''  0  ay,  sir— troth  we  have  a  t) 
ner— a  gangrel  body  like  oursells.  No  but  my  hmny  might  li 
been  better  if  he  had  liked  ;  for  mony  a  bein  nook  in  mony  a  b 
house  has  been  offered  to  my  hinny  Willie,  if  he  wad  but  just  1 
still  and  play  to  the  gentles."  „      . ,  ^,     , ,.    ,  -it.! 

"  Whisht,  woman !  whisht !  "  said  the  blind  man,  angrily,  shah 
his  locks;  "  dinna  deave  the  gentleman  wi'  your  havers.  Stay 
house  and  play  to  the  gentles !— strike  up  when  my  leddyplea 
and  lay  down  the  bow  when  my  lord  bids  !  JNa,  na,  that  s  nae 
for  Willie.— Look  out,  Maggie— peer  out,  woman,  and  see  it  ye 
see  Robin  coming.— De'il  be  in  him !  he  has  got  to  the  lea-sidi 
some  smuggler's  punch-bowl,  and  he  wunna  budge  the  nigU 

^"Xiiat  is  your  consort's  instrument,"  said  I— "Will  yoii  give 
leave  to  try  my  skill?"    I  slipped  at  the  some  time  a  shilliug 

the  woman's  hand.  ,  t»  i.-  ^    /i  3  n    *^  „«" 

**I  dinna  ken  whether  I  dare  trust  Robins  fiddle  to  ye, 
Willie,  bluntly.  His  wife  gave  him  a  twitch.  Hout  awa  A 
gie,"  he  said  in  contempt  of  the  hint;  -though  the  f  f lemaa 
fiae  gien  ye  siller,  he  may  have  nae  bow-hand  for  a  that,  and  L 
trust  Robin's  fiddle  wi'  an  ignoramus.-But  tliats  no  sae  m 
amiss,"  he  added,  as  I  began  to  touch  the  instrument;  '  1  am  U 
ing  ye  have  some  skill  o'  the  craft."  _ 

To  contirm  him  in  this  favourable  opmion,  I  ^^S^^}%^^^ 
such  a  complicated  flourish  as  I  thought  must  have  turned  Crow 
into  a  pillar  of  stone  with  envy  and  wonder.  I  scaled  the  top  0 
finger-board,  to  dive  at  once  to  the  bottom-skinped  with  C 
flnlers!  like  Timotheus,  from  shift  to  ^l^^ft--struct ju^^^ 
harmonic  tones,  but  without  exciting  any  of  the  astonishraeut  Ti 

^  wllhe^fnleed  listened  to  me  with  considerable  attention ;) 
was  no  sooner  finished,  than  he  immediately  n^j^^fk^^^^^ j^ 
instrument  the  fantastic  complication  of  tones  which  I  had  prr  a 
and  made  so  whimsical  a  parody  of  my  performance,  Uiat^al  11 
somewhat  angry,  I  could  not  help  laughing  ^l^earti  y  in  wl^^^^^^^^^ 
joined  by  Benjie,  whose  reverence  for  ^e  held  him  under  n 
straint  5  while  the  poor  dame,  fearful,  doubtless,  of  my  taking  ol 


3  familiarity,  seemed  divided  betwixt  her  coiijng'al  reverence 
r  Willie,  and  her  desire  to  ^ive  him  a  hint  for  his  guidance, 
ength  the  old  man  stopped  of  his  own  accord,  and,  as  if  he  had 
?.ntly  rebuked  me  by  his  mimicry,  he  said,  "  But  for  a'  that,  ye 
lay  very  weel  wi'  a  little  practice  and  some  g-ude  teaching-. 
e  maun  learn  to  put  the  heart  into  it,  man — to  put  the  heart 

ayed  an  air  in  simpler  taste,  and  received  more  decided  appro- 

lat's  something  like  it,  man.    Od,  ye  are  a  clever  birkie !  '^ 
!  woman  touched  his  coat  again.    "  The  gentleman  is  a  gentle- 
Willie — ye  maunna  speak  that  gate  to  him,  hinny." 
le  deevil  I  maunna  ! "  said  Willie ;  *'  and  what  for  maunna  I  ? 
e  was  ten  gentles,  he  canna  draw  a  bow  like  me,  can  he  ?" 
deed  I  cannot,  my  honest  friend,"  said  I ;  "  and  if  you  will  go 
ne  to  a  house  hard  by,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  night  with 

•e  I  looked  round,  and  observed  Benjie  smothering  a  laugh, 
I  v/as  sure  had  mischief  in  it.  I  seized  him  suddenly  by  the 
nd  made  him  confess  that  he  was  laughing  at  the  thouo-hts  of 
?ception  which  a  fiddler  v/as  likely  to  get  from  the  Quakers  at 
t  Sharon.  I  chucked  him  from  me,  not  sorry  that  his  mirth 
erainded  me  in  time  of  wliat  I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten ; 
ivited  the  itinerant  to  go  v/ith  me  to  Sliepherd's  Bush,  from 
I  proposed  to  send  word  to  Mr  Geddes  that  I  should  noc 
1  home  that  evening.  But  the  minstrel  declined  this  in  vita- 
Iso.  He  was  engaged  for  the  night,  he  said,  to  a  dance  in  the 
bourhood,  and  vented  a  round  execration  on  the  laziness  or 
lenness  of  his  comrade,  who  had  not  appeared  at  the  place  of 
zvous. 

will  go  with  you  instead  of  him,"  said  I,  in  a  sudden  whim; 
I  will  give  you  a  crown  to  introduce  me  as  your  comra-de.*' 
'ou  gang  instead  of  Rob  the  Rambler !     My  certie,  freend,  ye 
0  blate ! "  answered  Wandering  Willie,  in  a  tone  which  an- 
:ed  death  to  my  frolic. 

Maggie,  whom  the  offer  of  the  crown  had  not  escaped,  began 
en  on  that  scent  with  a  maundering  sort  of  lecture.  "  Oh 
!  hinny  Willie,  whan  will  ye  learn  to  be  wise  ?  There's  a 
to  be  win  for  naething  but  saying  ae  man's  name  instead  of 
r.  And,  wae's  me  !  I  hae  just  a  shilling  of  this  gentleman's 
:,  and  a  boddle  of  my  ain ;  and  ye  wunna  bend  your  will  sae 
e  as  to  take  up  the  siller  that's  flung  at  your  feet !  Ye  will 
e  death  of  a  cadger's  powney,  in  a  wreath  of  drift  1  and  what 
do  better  than  lie  doun  and  die  wi'  you  ?  for  ye  winna  let  me 
Her  to  keep  either  you  or  mysell  leevin." 
^ud  your  nonsense  tongue,  woman,"  said  Willie,  but  less  abso- 
than  before.    "  Is  he  a  real  gentleman,  or  ane  of  the  player- 

5e  uphaud  him  a  real  gentleman,"  said  the  woman. 

56  uphaud  ye  ken  little  of  the  matter,"  said  Willie ;  "  let  us 

ud  of  your  hand,  neebor,  gin  ye  like." 
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I  ffave  him  my  hand.  He  said  to  himself,  "Ay,  ay,  here 
fino-ers  that  have  seen  canny  service."  Then  rumnng-  hi^hand  ( 
my  hair  my  foce,  and  my  dress,  he  went  on  with  his  sohloquy ;  " 
ay  muisted  hair,  hraidchaith  o'  the  best,  and  seenteen  hundred  i 
on  his  back,  at  the  least  o'  it.— And  how  do  you^think,  my  I 
birhie,  that  you  are  to  pass  for  a  tramping  fiddler  ? 

*'My  dress  is  plain,"  said  I,— indeed  I  had  chosen  my  most  c 
nary  suit,  out  of  compliment  to  my  Quaker  friends,— "and  I 
easily  pass  for  a  young"  farmer  out  upon  a  frolic.  Come,  I 
double  the  crown  I  promised  you."  «        . 

"  Damn  your  crowns  !  "  said  the  disinterested  man  or  music, 
would  like  to  have  a  round  wi'  you,  that's  certain ;— but  a  fan 
and  with  a  hand  that  never  held  pleugh-stilt  or  pettle,  that  will  n 
do  Ye  may  pass  for  a  trades-lad  from  Dumfries,  or  a  student  i 
the  ramble,  or  the  like  o'  that.— But  hark  ye,  lad  ;  if  ye  expect  t 
rantino-  among  the  queans  o'  lasses  where  ye  are  g"aun,  ye  will  c 
by  the^vaur,  I  can  tell  ye ;  for  the  fishers  are  wild  chaps,  and 
bide  nae  taunts."  ^ 

I  promised  to  be  civil  and  cautious ;  and,  to  smooth  the  i 
woman,  1  slipped  the  promised  piece  into  her  hand.  The  « 
oro-ans  of  the  blind  man  detected  this  little  manoeuvre. 

"  Are  ye  at  it  again  wi'  the  siller,  ye  jaud  ?  I  '11  be  sworn  ye 
rather  hear  ae  twalpenny  clink  against  another,  than  have  a  sp 
from  Rory  Dall,^  if  he  was  coming-  alive  again  anes  errand.  C 
doun  the  gate  to  Lucky  Gregson's  and  get  the  things  ye  want, 
bide  there  till  ele'en  hours  in  the  morn  ;  and  if  you  see  Robin, 

him  on  to  me."  ..     .,,;r       •     .       t 

"  Am  I  no  gaun  to  the  ploy,  then  ?"  said  Maggie,  in  a  disappoi 

tone.  . , ,      ,     _      ,        ,       ici    ^ 

"  And  what  for  should  ye  ? "  said  her  lord  and  master ;  to  ( 
a'  night,  I'se  warrant,  and  not  to  be  fit  to  walk  your  tae's-len^t 
morn,  and  we  have  ten  Scots  miles  afore  us  ?  Na,  na.  fetabl 
steed,  and  pit  your  wife  to  bed,  when  there's  night  wark  to  do. 

"  Aweel,  avveel,  Willie  hinny,  ye  ken  best ;  but  oh,  take  an 
care  o'  yoursell,  and  mind  ye  haena  the  blessing  o'  sight."  ' 

*'  Your  tongue  gars  me  whiles  tire  of  the  blessing  of  her 
woman,"  replied  Willie,  in  answer  to  this  tender  exhortation. 

But  I  now  put  in  for  my  interest.  "  Hollo,  good  folks,  reme 
that  I  am  to  send  the  boy  to  Mount  Sharon,  and  if  you  go  t 
Shepherd's  Bush,  honest  woman,  how  the  deuce  am  I  to  guid 
blind  man  where  he  is  going  ?     I  know  little  or  nothing  c 

country."  .   ,,       ,.   ,  ,,       •    > 

"And  ye  ken  mickle  less  of  my  hinny,  sir,"  replied  Maggie, 
think  he  needs  ony  guiding;  he's  the  best  guide  himsell,thiH 
find  between  Crift'ell  and  Carlisle.    Horse-road  and  footpath,  p 
road  and  kirk-road,  high-road  and  cross-road,  he  kens  ilka  t< 
ground  in  Nithsdale."  -^  „    aa 

"  Ay,  ye  might  have  said  in  braid  Scotland,  gudewife,  mc^ 
fiddler.    "But  gang  your  ways,  Maggie,  that's  the  first  wise 

I  Blind  Rorie.  a  famous  musician  according  to  tradition. 
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spoke  the  day.  I  wish  it  was  dark  ni^ht,  and  rain,  and  wind, 
3  g*entleman's  sake,  that  I  mig^ht  show  him  there  is  whiles 
me  had  better  want  een  than  have  them ;  for  I  am  as  true  a 
by  darkness  as  by  daylight." 

rnally  as  well  pleased[  that  my  companion  was  not  put  to  give 
s  last  proof  of  his  skill,  I  wrote  a  note  with  a  pencil,  desiring" 
(1  to  bring"  my  horses  at  midnig'ht,  when  I  thoug'ht  my  frolic 
be  well-nigh  over,  to  the  place  to  which  the  bearer  sliould 
him,  and  1  sent  little  Benjie  with  an  apology  to  the  worthy 
rs. 

^e  parted  in  different  directions,  the  g'ood  woman  said,  "  Oh, 

I'e  wad  but  ask  Willie  to  tell  ye  ane  of  his  tales  to  shorten  the 

He  can  speak  like  ony  minister  frae  the  pu'pit,  and  he  mig^ht 

een  a  minister  himsell,  but " 

md  your  tongue,  ye  fule !  "  said  Willie, — "  But  stay,  Meg — gie 
iss,  we  maunua  part  in  anger,  neither." — And  thus  our  society 
,ted.i 


LETTER  XL 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SA^IE. 

r  are  now  to  conceive  us  proceeding  in  our  different  directions 

the  bare  downs.    Yonder  flies  little  Benjie  to  the  northward, 

iemp  scampering  at  his  heels,  both  running  as  if  for  dear  life, 

g  as  the  rogue  is  within  sight  of  his  employer,  and  certain  to 

lie  walk  very  easy,  so  soon  as  he  is  out  of  ken.     Stepping  west- 

you  see  Maggie's  tall  form  and  high-croWned  hat,  relieved  by 

ttering  of  her  plaid  iipon  the  left  shoulder,  darkening  as  the 

26  diminishes  her  size,  and  as  the  level  sunbeams  begin  to  sink 

he  sea.    She  is  taking  her  quiet  journey  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush. 

11,  stoutly  striding  over  the  lea,  you  have  a  full  view  of  Darsie 

er,  with  his  new  acquaintance,  Wandering  Willie,  who,  bating 

e  touched  the  ground  now  and  then  with  his  staff,  not  in  a 

'ul  groping  manner,  but  with  the  confident  air  of  an  experi- 

pilot,  heaving  the  lead  when  he  has  the  soundings  by  heart, 

as  firmly  and  boldly  as  if  he  possessed  the  eyes  of  Argus. 

I  they  go,  each  with  his  violin  slung  at  his  back,  but  one  of 

jit  least  totally  ignorant  whither  their  course  is  directed. 

I  wherefore  did  you  enter  so  keenly  into  such  a  mad  frolic? 

ly  wise  counsellor — Why,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  as  a 

of  loneliness,  and  a  longing  for  tliat  kindness  which  is  inter- 

3d  in  society,  led  me  to  take  up  my  temporary  residence  at 

Sharon,  the  monotony  of  my  life  there,  the  quiet  simplicity 

conversation  of  the  Geddeses,  and  the  uniformity  of  their 

certain  that  in  many  cases  the  blind  have,  by  constant  exercise  of  their  other 
earned  to  overcome  a  defect  whicli  one  would  think  incapable  of  being  supplied. 

ader  must  remember  the  celebrated  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough,  who  lived 
!;  out  roads. 
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amusements  and  employments,  wefiried  out  my  impatient  teir 
and  ])repared  me  for  the  first  escapade  v/liich  chance  mig-ht  thro 
my  way. 

What  would  I  have  given  that  I  could  have  procured  that  sol 
grave  visage  of  thine,  to  dig-nify  this  joke,  as  it  has  done  full  n 
a  one  of  thine  own  !  Thou  hast  so  happy  a  knack  of  doini^  the  i 
foolish  thing's  in  the  wisest  manner,  that  thou  mightst  pass 
extravagances  for  rational  actions,  even  in  the  eyes  of  Prud 
herself. 

From  the  direction  wdnch  my  guide  ohserved,  I  hegan  to  sus 
that  the^  dell  at  Brokenburn  was  our  probable  destination ;  ai 
became  important  to  me  to  consider  whether  I  could,  with  propr 
or  even  perfect  safety,  intrude  myself  again  upon  the  hospitalii 
my  former  host.  I  therefore  asked  Willie,  whether  we  were  be 
for  the  Laird's,  as  folk  called  him. 

"Do  ye  ken  the  Laird?''  said  Willie,  interrupting  a  sousit 
Corelli,  of  Vvdiieh  he  had  whistled  several  bars  with  great  precisic 

"  I  know  the  Laird  a  little,'"  said  1 ;  "  and  therefore  I  was  dc 
in<^  whether  I  ought  to  go  to  his  town  in  disguise." 

"  I  should  doubt,  not  a  little  only,  but  a  great  deal,  before  I 
ye  there,  my  chap,"  said  Wandering  V/illie;  "for  lam  tliinkiE 
w%ad  be  worth  little  less  than  broken  banes  baith  to  you  and  me. 
na,  chap,  we  are  no  ganging  to  the  Laird's,  but  to  a  blithe  bh'hn 
the  Brokenburn-ioot,  where  there  v/ill  be  mony  a  braw  lad  aiul  ] 
and  maybe  there  may  be  some  of  the  Laird's  folks,  for  he  ii 
comes  to  sic  splores  himsell.  He  is  all  for  fowling-piece  and  sah 
spear,  now  that  pike  and  musket  are  out  of  the  question." 

"'  He  has  been  a  soldier,  then  ? "  said  L 

"  I  'se  warrant  him  a  soger,"  answered  Willie ;  '^  but  take  nr 
vice,  and  spcer  as  little  about  him  as  he  does  about  you.    Best  t 
sleeping  dogs  lie.     Better  say  naething  about  the  Laird,  my 
and  tell  me  instead  what  sort  of  a  chap  ye  are,  tliat  are  sae  reai 
cleik  in  with  an  auld  gaberlun^ie  fiddler  ?    Maggie  says  ye're  gc 
but  a  shilling  maks  a'  the  difference  that  Maggie  kens  betwe 
gentle  and  a  simple,  and  your  crowns  wad  mak  ye  a  prince 
blood  in  her  een.    But  I  am  ane  that  ken  full  weel  that  ye  may 
good  ciaithes,  and  have  a  saft  hand,  and  yet  that  may  come  of 
iiess  as  weel  as  gentrice." 

I  told  him  my  name,  with  the  same  addition  I  liad  formerly  ^ 
to  Mr  Joshua  Geddes ;  that  I  was  a  law-student,  tired  of  my  stu 
and  rambling  about  for  exercise  and  amusement. 

"  And  are  ye  in  the  wont  of  drawing  up  wi'  a'  the  gangrel  b 
that  ye  meet  on  the  high-road,  or  find  cowering  in  a  saud-bi 
upon  the  links  ?  "  demanded  Willie. 

"  Oh  no ;  only  with  honest  folks  like  yourself,  Willie,"  w 
reply. 

"  Honest  folks  like  me  !— How  do  ye  ken  whether  I  am  hone 
what  I  am  ? — I  may  be  the  deevil  Inmsell  for  what  ye  ken ;  i 
has  power  to  come  disguised  like  an  angel  of  light;  and  besia( 
is  a  prime  fiddler.    He  played  a  sonata  to  Corelli,  ye  ken." 

There  was  something  odd  in  this  speech,  and  tJie  tone  in  wh 
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said.    Ifc  seemed  as  if  my  companion  was  not  always  in  his  con- 

t  mind,  or  tliat  he  was  willin<2r  to  try  if  he  could  frighten  me. 

icrjied  at  the  extravag-ance  of  his  lang-uage,  however,  and  asked 

in  reply,  if  he  was  fool  enough  to  believe  that  the  foul  fiend 

Id  play  so  silly  a  masquerade. 

^e  keii  little  about  it— little  about  it,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking 

lead  and  beard,  and  knitting  his  brows — "  I  could  tell  ye  some- 

g  about  that." 

hat  his  wife  mentioned  of  his  being  a  tale-teller,  as  well  as  a 

ician,  now  occurred  to  me ;  and  as  you  know  I  like  tales  of 

rstition,  I  begged  to  have  a  specimen  of  his  talent  as  we  went 

[t  is  very  true,"  said  the  blind  man,  "  that  when  I  am  tired  of 
ping  thairm  or  singing  ballants,  I  whiles  mak  a  tale  serve  the 
among  the  country  bodies ;  and  I  have  some  fearsome  anes, 
make  the  auld  carlines  shake  on  the  settle,  and  the  bits  o' 
lis  skirl  on  their  minnies  out  frae  their  beds.  But  this  that  I 
2;-aun  to  tell  you  was  a  thing  that  befell  in  our  ain  house  in  my 
L^r's  time — that  is,  my  father  was  then  a  hafiiins  cailant ;  and  I 
it  to  you,  that  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  you,  that  are  but  a  young, 
ghtless  chap,  wha  ye  draw  up  wi'  on 'a  lonely  road;  for  muckle 
the  dool  and  care  that  came  o't  to  my  gudesire." 
e  commenced  his  tale  accordingly,  in  a  distinct  narrative  tone  of 
e,  which  he  raised  and  depressed  with  considerable  skill;  at 
:s  sinking  almost  into  a  whisper,  and  turning  his  clear  but  sight- 
eyeballs  upon  my  face,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  wit- 
the  impression  which  his  narrative  made  upon  my  features.  I 
not  spare  you  a  syllable  of  it,  although  it  be  of  the  longest ;  so 
ike  a  dash- — and  begin 


K  maun  have  heard  of  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk,  who 
I  in  these  parts  before  the  dear  years.  The  country  Vv'iil  lang 
1  him ;  and  our  fathers  used  to  draw  breath  thick  if  ever  they 
d  him  named.  He  was  out  wi'  the  Hielandmen  in  Montx'ose's 
! ;  and  again  he  was  in  the  hills  wi'  Glencairn  in  the  saxteen 
lired  and  lifty-twa ;  and  sae  wh«i  King  Charles  the  Second  came 
Ivha  was  in  sic  favour  as  the  Laird  of  Redgauntlet?  He  was 
I'hted  at  Lonon  court,  wi'  the  King's  ain  sword ;  and  being'  a  red- 
prelatist,  he  came  down  here,  rampauging  like  a  lion,  with  corn- 
ions  of  Ueutenancy  (and  of  lunacy,  for  what  I  ken),  to  put  down 
le  Whigs  and  Covenanters  in  the  country.  "Wild  wark  they 
e  of  it ;  for  the  Whigs  were  as  dour  as  the  Cavaliers  were  fierce, 
it  was  which  should  first  tire  the  other.  Redgauntlet  was  aye 
he  strong  hand  ;  and  his  name  is  kend  as  vAde  in  the  country  as 
;erhouse's  or  Tarn  DalyelFs.  Glen,  nor  dargle,  nor  mountain, 
icave,  could  hide  the  puir  hill-folk  when  Redgauntlet  was  out 
bugle  and  blood-hound  after  them,  as  if  they  had  been  sae  mony 
Aud  troth,  when  they  fand  them,  they  didna  mak  muckle  mair 
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ceremony  than  a  Hielandman  wi'  a  roebuck-— It  was  just,  "  Will  ye  \ 
the  test?"— if  not,  "Make  ready— present— fire !  "—and  there 
the  recusant. 

Far  and  wide  was  Sir  Robert  hated  and  feared.  Men  thoug-ht 
had  a  direct  compact  with  Satan— that  he  was  proof  ag-ainst  stee 
and  that  bullets  happed  aff  his  buff-coat  like  hailstanes  from  a  liea 
— tliat  lie  had  a  mear  that  would  turn  a  hare  on  the  side  of  Carrif 
g-awns  ^— and  muckle  to  the  same  purpose,  of  whilk  mair  anon.  'J 
best  blessing  they  wared  on  him  was,  "  Deil  scowp  wi'  Redgamitlet 
He  wasna  a  bad  master  to  his  ain  folk,  though,  and  was  weel  aiiei 
liked  by  his  tenants  ;  and  as  for  the  lackies  and  troopers  that  raid  < 
w^i'  him  to  the  persecutions,  as  the  Whig's  ca'd  those  killing  tiir 
they  wad  hae  drunken  themsells  blind  to  his  health  at  ony  time. 

Now  you  are  to  ken  that  my  gudesire  lived  on  Redgaunth 
gTund— they  ca'  the  place  Primrose-Knowe.  We  had  hved  on  i 
grund,  and  under  the  Redgauntlets,  since  the  riding  days,  and  h 
before.  It  was  a  pleasant  bit ;  and  I  think  the  air  is  callerer  i 
fresher  there  than  oiiywhere  else  in  the  country.  It's  a'  deser 
now  ;  and  I  sat  on  the  broken  door-cheek  three  days  since,  and  a 
glad  I  couldna  see  the  plight  the  place  was  in  ;  but  that's  a'  wide 
the  mark.  There  dwelt  my  gndesire,  Steenie  Steenson,  a  rambli 
rattling  chieV  he  had  been  in  his  young  days,  and  could  play  weel 
the  pipes;  he  was  famous  af  Hoopers  and  girders"— a'  Cumt 
land  couldna  touch  him  at  "  Jockie  Lattin"— and  he  had  the  iiii 
finger  for  the  back-lilt  between  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  The  lik< 
Steenie  wasna  the  sort  that  they  made  Whigs  o'.  And  so  he  been 
a  Tory,  as  tliey  ca'  it,  which  we  now  ca'  Jacobites,  just  out  of  a  k 
of  needcessity,  that  he  might  belang  to  some  side  or  other.  He  1 
nae  ill-will  to  the  Whig  bodies,  and  liked  little  to  see  the  bliide 
though,  being  obliged  to  follow  Sir  Robert  in  hunting  and  lioi.sti 
watching  and  warding,  he  saw  muckle  mischief,  and  maybe  did  soi 
that  he  couldna  avoid. 

Now  Steenie  w^as  a  kind  of  favourite  with  his  master,  and  kern 
the  folks  about  the  castle,  and  was  often  sent  for  to. play  the  pi 
when  they  were  at  their  merriment.  Auld  Dougal  MacCallum, 
butler,  that  had  followed  Sir  Robert  through  gude  and  ill,  thick  i 
thin,  pool  and  stream,  was  specially  fond  of  the  pipes,  and  aye  , 
my  gudesire  his  gude  word  wi'  the  Laird ;  for  Dougal  could  turn 
master  round  his  finger.  i        v 

Weel,  round  came  the  Revolution,  and  it  had  like  to  have  bro 
the  hearts  baith  of  Dougal  and  his  master.  But  the  change  was 
a'thegether  sae  great  as  they  feared,  and  other  folk  thoiiglit 
The  'Whigs  made  an  unco  crawing  what  they  wad  do  with  t 
auld  enemies,  and  in  special  wi'  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet.  ButtI 
were  ower  mony  great  folks  dipped  in  the  same  doings,  to  ni; 
spick-and-span  new  warld.  So  Parliament  passed  it  a'  ower  ei 
and  Sir  Robert,  bating  that  he  was  held  to  hunting  foxes  instea« 
Covenanters,  remained  just  the  man  he  was.^    His  revel  was  as  h 

1  A  precipitous  side  of  a  mountainin  Moffatdale, 
8  See  Note  H.    The  Cameronianti 
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his  hall  fvs  weel  lighted,  as  ever  it  had  been,  though  maybe  he 
ed  the  fines  of  the  nonconformists,  that  used  to  come  to  stock 
arder  and  cellar ;  for  it  is  certain  he  began  to  be  keener  about 
rents  than  his  tenants  used  to  find  him  before,  and  they  behoved 
e  prompt  to  the  rent-day,  or  else  the  laird  wasna  pleased.  And 
vas  sic  an  awsome  body,  that  naebody  cared  to  anger  him ;  for 
oaths  he  swore,  and  the  rage  that  he  used  to  get  into,  and  the 
s  that  he  put  on,  made  men  sometimes  think  him  a  devil  incar- 

'eel,  my  gudesire  was  nae  manager —no  that  he  was  a  very  great 
»'uider — but  he  hadna  the  saving  gift,  and  he  got  twa  terms'  rent 
rrear.  He  got  the  first  brash  at  Whitsunday  put  ower  wi'  fair 
i  and  piping ;  but  when  Martinmas  came  there  was  a  summons 
1  the  grund-officer  to  come  wi'  the  rent  on  a  day  preceese,  or  else 
snie  behoved  to  flitt.  Sair  wark  he  had  to  get  the  siller  ;  but  he 
weel-freended,  and  at  last  he  got  the  haill  scraped  thegither — 
ousand  merks — the  maistof  it  was  from  a  neighbour  they  caa'd 
rie  Lapraik — a  sly  tod.  Laurie  had  walth  o'  gear — could  hunt  wi' 
hound  and  rin  wi'  the  hare — and  be  Whig  or  Tory,  saunt  or  sin- 
as  the  wind  stood.  He  was  a  professor  in  this  Revolution  warld, 
he  liked  an  orra  sough  of  this  warld,  and  a  tune  on  the  pipes  weel 
igli  at  a  by-time ;  and  abune  a',  he  thought  he  had  gude  security 
the  siller  he  lent  my  gudesire  ower  the  stocking  at  Primrose- 
we. 

way  trots  my  gudesire  to  Redgauntlet  Castle  wi'  a  heavy  purse 
a  light  heart,  glad  to  be  out  of  the  Laird's  danger.  Weel,  the 
thing  he  learned  at  the  Castle  was,  that  Sir  Robert  had  fretted 
3ell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  because  he  did  not  appear  before  twelve 
)ck.  It  wasna  a'thegither  for  sake  of  the  money,  Dougal  thouglit; 
because  he  didna  like  to  part  wi'  my  gudesire  aff  the  grund. 
gal  was  glad  to  see  Steenie,  and  brought  him  into  the  great  oak 
our,  and  there  sat  the  Laird  his  leesome  lane,  excepting  that  he 
beside  him  a  great,  ill-favoured  jackanape,  that  was  a  special  pet 
is ;  a  cankered  beast  it  was,  and  mony  an  ill-natured  trick  it  played 
to  please  it  was,  and  easily  angered — ran  about  the  haill  castle, 
tering  and  yowling,  and  pinching,  and  biting  folk,  specially  before 
weather,  or  disturbances  in  the  state.  Sir  Robert  caa'd  it  Major 
ir,  after  the  warlock  that  was  burnt ;  ^  and  few  folk  liked  either  the 
le  or  the  conditions  of  the  creature — they  thought  there  was  some- 
g  in  it  by  ordinar — and  my  gudesire  was  not  just  easy  in  mind 
n  the  door  shut  on  him,  and  he  saw  himself  in  the  room  wi'  nae- 
f  but  the  Laird,  Dougal  MacCallum,  and  the  Major,  a  thing  that 
na  chanced  to  him  before. 

ir  Robert  sat,  or,  I  should  say,  lay,  in  a  great  armed  chair,  wi'  his 
id  velvet  gown,  and  his  feet  on  a  cradle;  for  he  had  baith  gout 
gravel,  and  his  fiice  looked  as  gash  and  ghastly  as  Satan's.  Major 
ir  sat  opposite  to  him,  in  a  red  laced  coat,  and  the  Laird's  wig  on 
lead;  and  aye  as  Sir  Robert  girned  wi'  pain,  the  jackanape  girned 
like  a  sheep's-head  between  a  pair  of  tangs— an  ill-faured,  fear- 

^  A  celebrated  wizard,  executed  at  Edinburgli  for  sorcery  nnd  other  crimes, 
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some  couple  tliey  were.  The  Laird's  buff-coat  was  hung  on  a  pin  1 
hind  him,  and  his  broadsword  and  his  pistols  within  reach ;  for 
keepit  up  the  auld  fashion  of  having  the  weapons  ready,  and  a  hoi 
saddled  dav  and  nighfc,  just  as  he  used  to  do  when'he  was  able  to  lo 
on  horseback,  and  away  after  ony  of  the  hill-folk  he  could  get  spe 
in<rs  of.  Some  said  it  was  for  fear  of  the  Whigs  taking  vengeau 
buT)  I  judge  it  was  just  his  auld  custom— he  wasna  gien  to  fear  oi 
thin^.  The  rental-book,  wi'  its  black  cover  and  brass  clasps,  \ 
lying  beside  him ;  and  a  book  of  sculduddry  sangs  was  put  betw 
the  leaves,  to  keep  it  open  at  the  place  where  it  bore  evidence  agai 
the  Goodman  of  Primrose-Knowe,  as  behind  the  hand  with  his  mi 
and  duties.  Sir  Robert  gave  ray  gudesire  a  look,  as  if  he  would  h 
withered  his  heart  in  his  bosom.  Ye  maun  ken  he  had  a  wav  of  be 
ing  his  brows,  that  men  saw  the  visible  mark  of  a  horse-shoe  iu 
forehead,  deep-dinted,  as  if  it  had  been  stamped  there. 

"  Are  ye  come  light-handed,  ye  son  of  a  toom  whistle  ?    said  I 

Eobert.    "  Zounds  !  if  you  are "  ,  , , 

My  gudesire,  with  as  gude  a  countenance  as  he  could  put  on,  mt 
a  leg,  and  placed  the  bag  of  money  on  the  table  wi'  a  dasii,  like  a  n 
that  does  something  clever.  The  Laird  drew  it  to  him  hastily— ' 
it  all  here,  Steenie,  man  ? " 
"  Your  honour  will  find  it  right,"  said  my  gudesire. 
"  Here,  Dougal,"  said  the  Laird,  "  gie  Steenie  a  tass  of  brai: 
downstairs,  till  I  count  the  siller  and  write  the  receipt." 

But  they  werena  weel  out  of  the  room,  when  Sir  Robert  gie( 
yelloch  that  garr'd  the  Castle  rock.  Back  ran  Dougal— m  flew  i 
livery-men—yell  on  yell  gied  the  Laird,  ilk  ane  mair  awfu'  than  ' 
ither.  My  g'udesire  knew  not  whether  to  stand  or  flee,  but  he  Y' 
tured  back  into  the  parlour,  where  a'  was  gaun  hirdy-girdie— uaebi 
to  say  "  come  in,''  or  "  gae  out."  Terribly  the  Laird  roared  for  ca 
water  to  his  feet,  and  wine  to  cool  his  throat ;  and  Hell,  hell,  hell,  j 
its  flames,  was  aye  the  word  in  his  mouth.  They  brought  him  wa 
and  when  they  plunged  his  swoln  feet  into  the  tub,  he  cried  out  it' 
burning ;  and  folk  say  that  it  did  bubble  and  sparkle  like  a  seetli 
caldron.  He  flung  the  cup  at  Dougal's  head,  and  said  he  had  gi 
him  blood  instead  of  burgundy;  and,  sure  aneugh,  the  lass  was 
clotted  blood  aff  the  carpet  the  neist  day.  The  Jackanape  they  a 
Major  Weir,  it  jibbered  and  cried  as  if  it  was  mocking  its  raasi 
my  gudesire's. head  was  like  to  turn— he  forgot  baith  siller  and 
ceipt,  and  downstairs  he  banged;  but  as  he  ran,  the  shrieks  c; 
faint  and  fainter;  there  was  a  deep-drawn  shivering  groan,  andA^ 
gaed  through  the  Castle  that  the  Laird  was  dead.     ^ 

Weel,  away  came  my  gudesire,  wi'  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  and 
best  hope  was,  that  Dougal  had  seen  the  money-bag,  and  heard 
Laird  speak  of  writing  the  receipt.  The  young  Laird,  now  bir  J; 
came  from  Edinburgh,  to  see  things  put  to  rights.  Sir  John  anc 
father  never  greed  weel.  Sir  John  had  been  bred  an  advocate, 
afterwards  sat  in  the  last  Scots  Parliament  and  voted  for  the  Ur 
liavino-  gotten,  it  was  thought,  a  rug  of  the  compensations—" 
father' could  have  come  out  of  his  grave,  he  would  have  bramea 
for  it  on  his  evwn  hearthstane-    Some  thought  it  wfis  easier,  ?oun 
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the  aiild  rough  Knight  than  the  fair-spoken  yoiin^  ane— but 
of  that  anon. 

iugal  MacCalhim,  poor  body,  neither  grat  nor  grained,  Init  gaed 
t  the  liouse  looking  like  a  corpse,  but  directing,  as  was  his  duty, 
e  order  of  the  grand  funeral.  Now,  Dougal  looked  aye  waur 
waur  when  night  was  coming,  and  was  aye  the  last  to  gang  to 
ed,  whilk  was  in  a  little  round  just  opposite  the  chamber  of  dais, 
k  his  master  occupied  while  he  was  living,  and  where  he  now  lay 
ate,  as  they  caa'd  it,  weel-a-day  !  The  night  before  the  funeral 
g-al  could  keep  his  awn  counsel  nae  langer;  he  came  doun  with 
iroud  spirit,  and  fairly  asked  auld  Hutcheon  to  sit  in  his  room 
him  for  an  hour.  When  they  were  in  the  round,  Dougal  took 
!iss  of  brandy  to  himsell,  and  gave  another  to  Hutcheon,  and 
ed  him  all  health  and  lang  life,  and  said  that,  for  liimsell,  he 
la  iang  for  this  world  ;  for  that,  every  night  since  Sir  Robert's 
li,  his  silver  call  had  sounded  from  the  state  chamber,  just  as  it 
to  do  at  nights  in  his  lifetime,  to  call  Dougal  to  help  to  turn  him 
s  bed.  Dougal  said,  that  being  alone  with  the  dead  on  that  floor 
e  tower  (for  naebody  cared  to  wake  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  like 
her  corpse),  he  had  never  daurod  to  answer  the  call,  but  that  now 
conscience  checked  him  for  neglecting  In's  duty ;  for,  *'  tliough 
li  breaks  service,"  said  MacCallum,  *'  it  shall  never  break  my  ser- 
to  Sir  Robert ;  and  I  will  answer  his  next  whistle,  so  be  you  will 
i  by  me,  Hutcheon." 

utcheon  had  nae  will  to  the  wark,  but  he  had  stood  by  Dougal  in 
e  and  broil,  and  he  wad  not  fail  him  at  this  pinch;  so  down  the 
33  sat  ower  a  stoup  of  brandy,  and  Hutcheon,  who  was  something 
clerk,  would  have  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible ;  but  Dougal  would 
iiaetliing  but  a  blaud  of  Davie  Lindsay,  v/hilk  was  the  waur  pre- 
tion. 

hen  midnight  came,  and  the  house  was  quiet  as  the  grave,  sure 
igh  the  silver  whistle  sounded  as  sharp  and  shrill  as  if  Sir  Robert 
blowing'  it,  and  up  got  the  twa  auld  serving-men,  and  tottered 
the  room  where  the  dead  man  lay.  Hutcheon  saw  aneugh  at  the 
iglance ;  for  there  were  torches  in  the  room,  which  showed  him 
jbul  fiend,  in  his  ain  shape,  sitting  on  the  Laird's  coffin !  Ower 
bwped  as  if  he  had  been  dead.  He  could  not  tell  how  lang  he  lay 
trance  at  the  door,  but  when  he  gathered  himself,  he  cried  on  his 
hbour,  and  getting  nae  answer,  raised  the  house,  when  Dougal 
found  lying  dead  within  twa  steps  of  the  bed  where  his  master's 
1  was  placed.  As  for  the  whistle,  it  was  gaen  anes  and  aye ;  but 
y  a  time  was  it  heard  at  the  top  of  the  house  on  the  bartizan,  and 
ig  the  auld  chimneys  and  turrets  where  the  howlets  have  their 
1.  Sir  John  hushed  the  matter  up,  and  the  funeral  passed  over 
|out  mair  bogle-wark. 

fit  when  a'  was  ower,  and  the  Laird  was  beginning  to  settle  his 
ifs,  every  tenant  was  called  up  for  his  arrears,  and  my  gudesire 
I'he  full  sum  that  stood  against  him  in  the  rental  book.  Weel, 
^  he  trots  to  the  Castle,  to  tell  his  story,  and  there  he  is  intro- 
';d  to  Sir  John,  sitting  in  his  father's  chair,  in  deep  mourning, 
weepers  and  hanging  cravat,  and  a  small  walking  rapier  by  liis 
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side,  instead  of  the  auld  broadsword  that  had  a  Imndred-weight 
steel  about  it,  wliat  with  blade,  chape,  and  basket-hi  L  I  have  he; 
their  communinir  so  often  tauld  ower,  that  I  almost  think  I  was  th 
iiiYsell  though  I  couldna  be  born  at  the  time.  (In  fact,  Ahxn, 
companion  mimicked,  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  the  flatten 
conciliatino-  tone  of  the  tenant's  address,  and  the  hypocritical  niel 
choly  of  tlfe  Laird's  reply.  His  grandfather  he  said,  had,  wide 
spoke,  his  eve  fixed  on  the  rental-book,  as  if  it  were  a  mastiff-( 
that  he  was  afraid  would  spring-  up  and  bite  him.) 

"  I  wuss  ye  joy,  sir,  of  the  head  seat,  and  the  white  loaf,  and 
braid  lairdship.    Your  father  was  a  kind  man  to  friends  and  tollow( 
inuckle  grace  to  you,  Sir  John,  to  fill  his  shoon-his  boots  I  suld  i 
for  lie  seldom  wore  shoon,  unless  it  were  muils  when  he  had  t he  go 

"  Ay,  Steenie,"  quoth  the  Laird,  sighing  deeply,  and  putting 
napkin  to  his  een,  "his  was  a  sudden  call,  and  he  will  be  missec 
the  country ;  no  time  to  set  his  house  in  order-weel  prepared  G 
ward,  no  doubt,  which  is  the  root  of  the  mat  er-but  left  us  l)eliii] 
tangled  hesp  to  wind,  Steenie.-^Hem  !  hem !  We  maun  go  to  b 
ness,  Steenie  ;  much  to  do,  and  little  time  to  do  it  m. 

Here  he  opened  the  fatal  volume.  I  have  heard  of  a  thing  t 
call  Doomsday-book-I  am  clear  it  has  been  a  rental  of  back-ga 

^"  "  Stephen,''  said  Sir  John,  still  in  the  same  soft  aleekit  tone  of  v( 
^«  Stei3hen  Stevenson,  or  Steenson,  ye  are  down  here  for  a  ye 
rent  behind  the  hand-due  at  last  term/' 

Stevhen.—''  Please  your  honour,  Sir  John,  I  paid  it  to} our  fatli 
Sir  John.— "  Ye  took  a  receipt,  then,  doubtless,  Stephen ;  and 

^^'SmcI*--'^  Iii<leed  I  hadna  time,  an  it  like  your  honour ;  for 
sooner  had  I  set  doun  the  siller,  and  just  as  1^\^  l^^^f |^' ^^^^^^^^ 
that's  gaen,  drew  it  till  him  to  count  it,  and  write  out  the  leceipt 
was  ta'en  wi'  the  pains  that  removed  him 

^'  That  was  unlucky,"  said  Sir  John,  after  a  pause.  Bu  }e  i 
be  paid  it  in  the  presence  of  somebody.  ^  I  want  but  ^^f'^fj] 
evidence,  Stephen,     I  would  go  ower  strictly  to  work  with  no  ] 


man." 


Stephen.-^'  Troth,  Sir  John,  there  was  naebody  in  the  room 
Dou^il  MacCallum  the  butler.  But,  as  your  honour  kens,  he  lias 
folloTved  his  auld  master."  . ,  c..     t  i         -n.^...^  aMo 

"Very  unlucky  again,  Stephen,"  said  Sir  John,  without  altc 
his  voice  a  single  note.  "  The  man  to  whom  ye  paid  the  men 
dead-and  the  man  who  witnessed  the  payment  is  dead  too-a.n« 
siller,  which  should  have  been  to  the  fore,  is  neither  seen  noi  n 
tell  of  in  the  repositories.     How  am  I  to  beheve  a  tins . 

Stephen,—''!  dmu?i  ken,  your  honour  ;  but  there  is  a  bit  iDei 
andum  note  of  the  very  coins;  for,  God  help  me!  ^  /^^y^^ f ^• 
out  of  twenty  purses;  and  I  am  sure  that  ilka  n^*'^^  jliei  e  sec  ^ 
will  take  his  grit  oath  for  what  purpose  I  borrowed  the  money. 

Sir  John.—''  I  have  little  doubt  ye  borrowed  the  money,  fcte 
It  is  the  payraent  to  my  father  that  I  want  to  have  some  proor  o 

Stephen.—''  The  siller  maun  be  about  th$  house,  feir  Joau. 
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^our  honour  never  g'ot  it,  and  liis  honour  that  was  canna  have 
t  wi'  him,  maybe  some  of  the  fiimily  may  have  seen  it.'' 
John. — "  We  will  examine  the  servants,  Stephen ;  that  is  but 
labie." 

lackey  and  lass,  and  page  and  groom,  all  denied  stoutly  that 
ad  ever  seen  such  a  bag  of  money  as  my  gu desire  described, 
was  waur,  he  had  unkickily  not  mentioned  to  any  living  soul 
[n  his  purpose  of  paying  his  rent.  Ae  quean  had  noticed  sorae- 
under  his  arm,  but  she  took  it  for  the  ])ipes. 
John  Redgauntlet  ordered  the  servants  out  of  the  room,  and 
aid  to  my  gudesire,  "  Now,  Steenie,  ye  see  ye  have  fair  play ; 
s  I  have  little  doubt  ye  ken  better  where  to^iind  the  siller  than 
iher  body,  I  beg,  in  fair  terms,  and  for  your  own  sake,  that  you 
id  this  fasherie ;  for,  Stephen,  ye  maun  pay  or  flitt." 
le  Lord  forgie  your  opinion,"  said  Stephen,  driven  almost  to 
t's  end — "  I  am  an  honest  man.'' 

)  am  I,  Stephen,"  said  his  honour ;  "  and  so  are  all  the  folks  in 
►use,  I  hope.  But  if  there  be  a  knave  amongst  us,  it  must  be 
tt  tells  the  story  he  cannot  prove."  He  paused,  and  then  added 
iternly,  "  If  I  understand  your  trick,  sir,  you  want  to  take  ad- 
^e  of  some  malicious  reports  concerning  things  in  this  f^imily, 
)articularly  respecting  my  father's  sudden  death,  thereby  to 
me  out  of  the  money,  and  perhaps  take  away  my  character,  by 
ating  that  I  have  received  the  rent  I  am  demanding. — Where 
1  suppose  this  money  to  be  ? — I  insist  upon  knowing." 
gudesire  saw  everything  look  so  muckle  against  him,  that  he 
nearly  desperate— however,  he  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another, 
1  to  every  corner  of  the  room,  and  made  no  answer." 
peak  out,  sirrah,"  said  the  Laird,  assuming  a  look  of  his  father's, 
'  particular  ane,  which  he  had  when  he  was  angry — it  seemed 
he  wrinkles  of  his  frown  made  that  self-same  fearful  shape  of 
5e's  shoe  in  the  middle  of  his  brow ; — "  Speak  out,  sir !  1  will 
your  thoughts  ; — do  you  suppose  that  I  have  this  money  ? " 
u'  be  it  frae  me  to  say  so,"  said  Stephen. 

0  you  charge  any  of  my  people  with  having  taken  it  ?  " 

wad  be  laith  to  charge  them  that  may  be  innocent,"  said  my 
ire ;  "  and  if  there  be  any  one  that  is  guilty,  I  have  nae  proof." 
)mewhere  the  money  must  be,  if  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in 
tory,"  said  Sir  John ;  "I  ask  where  you  think  it  is — and  demand 
ect  answer  ? " 
hell,  if  you  will  have  my  thoughts  of  it,"  said  my  gudesire, 

1  to  extremity, — "m  hell!  with  your  father,  his  jackanape,  and 
fver  whistle." 

vn  the  stairs  he  ran  (for  the  parlour  was  nae  place  for  him 
such  a  word),  and  he  heard  the  Laird  swearing  blood  and 
Is,  behind  him,  as  fast  as  ever  did  Sir  Robert,  and  roaring  for 
ilie  and  the  baron- officer. 

ly  rode  my  gudesire  to  his  chief  creditor  (him  they  caa'd 
3  Lapraik),  to  try  if  he  could  make  onything  out  of  him ;  but 
he  tauid  his  story  he  got  but  the  worst  word  in  his  wame — 
jbeijgar,  and  dyvour^ were  the  saftest  terms;  and  to  the  boot  of 
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these  hard  terms,  Laurie  Drought  up  the  auld  story  of  his  dippir 
hand  in  the  hlood  of  God's  saunts,  just  as  if  a  tenant  could 
helped  ridino-  with  the  Laird,  and  that  a  laird  like  Sir  Rohert 
gauntlet.  My  gudesire  was,  by  this  time,  far  beyond  the  bom 
patience,  and,  while  he  and  Laurie  were  at  deil  speed  the  lia 
-was  w^anchancie  aneugh  to  abuse  Lapraik's  doctrine  as  weel  n 
man,  and  said  things  that  garr\i  folks'  flesh  grue  that  heard  the 
he  wasna  just  himsell,  and  he  had  lived  wi'  a  wild  set  in  his  day 
At  last' they  parted,  and  my  gudesire  was  to  ride  hame  thi 
the  wood  of  Pitmurkie,  that  is  a'  fou  of  black  firs,  as  they  say.— 
tlie  wood,  but  the  firs  may  be  black  or  white  for  what  I  can  teF 
tlie  entry  of  the  wood  there  is  a  wild  common,  and  on  tlie  edge 
common  a  little  lonely  change-house,  that  was  keepit  then 
ostler-wife,  tliev  suld  hae  caa'd  her  Tibbie  Faw^,  and  there  puir  Si 
cried  for  a  mutclikin  of  brandy,  for  he  had  had  no  refreshmer 
haill  day.  Tibbie  was  earnest  wi'  him  to  take  a  bite  of  meat,  I 
couldna  tliink  o't,  nor  w^ouki  he  take  his  foot  out  of  the  stirrii] 
took  off  the  brandy  w^liolly  at  twa  dvauglits,  and  named  a  to 
each  :— the  first  was,  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Redgauntle 
mioht  he  never  lie  quiet  in  his  grave  till  he  had  righted  his 
bond-tenant;  and  the  second  w^as,  a  health  to  Man's  Enemy, 
would  but  get  him  back  the  pock  of  siller,  or  tell  him  what  can 
for  he  saw  the  haill  w^orld  was  like  to  regard  him  as  a  thief  : 
cheat,  and  he  took  that  waur  than  even  the  ruin  of  his  hous^ 

hauld.  .  ,  .  . 

On  he  rode,  little  caring  where.  It  was  a  dark  night  turne( 
the  trees  made  it  yet  darker,  and  he  let  the  beast  take  its  ain 
through  the  wood ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  from  tired  and  wearie 
it  was  before,  the  nag  began  to  spring,  and  flee,  and  stend,  tlii 
gudesire  could  hardly  keep  the  saddle— Upon  the  whilk,  a  horsi 
suddenly  riding  up  beside  him,  said,  ''That's  a  mettle  beast  of; 
freend  Twill  you  sell  him  ?  '*— So  saying,  he  touched  the  horse's 


do  great  things  tilHie  come  to  the  proof.' 

My  gudesire  scarce  listened  to  this,  but  spurred  his  horse 
"  Gude  e'en  to  you,  freend."  . 

But  it's  like  the  stranger  was  ane  that  doesna  lightly  yie 
point;  for,  ride  as  Steenie  liked,  he  w^as  aye  beside  him  at  tin 
same  pace.  At  last  my  gudesire,  Steenie  Stecusou,  grew  lialf-£) 
and,  to  sav  the  truth,  half-feared. 

"  What'is  it  that  ye  want  with  me,  freend  ?  "  he  said.  "  If  y 
robber,  I  liave  nae  money  ;  if  ye  be  a  leal  man,  wanting  coni]: 
liave  nae  heart  to  mirth  or  speaking ;  and  if  ye  want  to  ken  tm 
I  scarce  ken  it  mvsell." 

*'  If  you  will  tell  me  your  grief,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  am  on 
though  I  have  been  salr  miscaa'd  in  the  w^orld,  am  the  only  1^ 
helping  my  freends."  ^  ^ 

So  my  gudesire,  to  ease  his  ain  heart,  mair  than  from  auy  W 
Jielp,  told  him  the  story  from  beginning  to  end. 
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'Ifc's  a  hard  pinch/'  said  the  stranger;  "but  I  think  I  can  help 
u." 

'If  you  could  lend  the  money,  sir,^  and  take  a  lang*  day — I  ken  nae 
ler  help  on  earth/'  said  my  giidesire. 

'•'But  there  may  be  some  under  the  earth/'  said  the  stranger. 
;!ome,  I'll  be  frank  wi'  you ;  I  could  lend  you  the  money  on  bond, 
t  you  would  maybe  scrupple  my  terms.  Now,  I  can  tell  you,  that 
LU-  auld  Laird  is  disturbed  in  his  grave  by  your  curses,  and  the 
liHng  of  your  family,  and  if  you  daur  venture  to  go  to  see  him  he 
11  give  you  the  receipt." 

My  gudesire's  hair  stood  on  end  at  this  proposal,  but  he  thought 
;  companion  might  be  some  humoursome  chield  that  was  trying  to 
o'hten  him,  and  might  end  with  lending  him  the  money.  Besides, 
was  bauld  wi'  brandy,  and  desperate  wi'  distress  ;  and  he  said  he 
(1  courage  to  go  to  the  gate  of  hell,  and  a  step  farther,  for  that 
ceipt. — The  stranger  laughed. 

Weel,  they  rode  on  through  tlie  thickest  of  the  wood,  v/hen,  all  of 
iudden,  the  horse  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  great  house ;  and,  but 
tit  he  knew  the  place  was  ten  miles  off,  my  father  would  have 
ought  he  was  at  Redgauntlet  Castle.  They  rode  into  the  outer 
urtyard,  through  the  muckle  faulding  yetts,  and  aneath  the  auld 
rtcuUis  ;  and  the  whole  front  of  the  house  was  lighted,  and  there 
lYQ  pipes  and  fiddles,  and  as  much  dancing  and  deray  within  as 
ed  to  be  at  Sir  Robert's  house  at  Pace  and  Yule,  and  such  high 
asons.  They  lap  off,  and  my  gudesire,  as  seemed  to  him,  fastened 
5  horse  to  the  very  ring  he  had  tied  him  to  that  morning,  when  he 
led  to  wait  on  the  young  Sir  John. 

"  God !  "  said  my  gudesire, "  if  Sir  Robert's  death  be  but  a  dream !" 
He  knocked  at  the  ha'  door  just  as  he  was  wont,  and  his  auld  ac- 
laiutance,  Dougal  MacCallum,  just  after  his  wont,  too—came  to 
leii  the  door,  and  said,  '''  Piper  Steenie,  are  ye  there,  lad  ?  Sir 
Dbert  has  been  crying  for  you." 

My  gudesire  was  like  a  m,an  in  a  dream— he  looked  for  the  stranger, 
it  he  was  gane  for  the  time.  At  last  he  just  tried  to  say,  *'Ha! 
ougal  Driveower,  are  ye  living  ?  I  tliought  ye  had  been  dead." 
"Never  fash  yoursell  wi'  me,"  said  Dougal,  "  but  look  to  yoursell; 
id  see  ye  tak  naething  frae  onybody  Iiere,  neither  meat,  drink,  or 
ler,  except  just  the  receipt  that  is  your  ain." 
So  saying,  lie  led  the  way  out  through  halls  and  trances  that  were 
eel  kend  to  uiy  gudesire,  and  into  the  auld  oak  parlour ;  and  there 
as  as  much  singing  of  profane  sangs,  and  birling  of  red  wine,  and 
leaking  blasphemy  and  sculduddry,  as  had  ever  been  hi  Redgauntlet 
astle  when  it  was  at  the  blithest. 

But,  Lord  take  us  in  keeping,  what  a  set  of  ghastly  revellers  they 
ere  that  sat  around  tliat  table ! — My  gudesirekend  mony  that  had 
ng  before  gane  to  their  place,  for  often  had  he  piped  to  the  most 
ut  in  the  hall  of  Redgauntlet.  There  was  the  fierce  Middleton, 
)d  the  dissolute  Rothes,  and  the  crafty  Lauderdale ;  and  Dalyell, 
ith  his  bald  head  and  a  beard  to  his  girdle ;  and  Earlshall,  with 
aineron's  blude  on  his  hand ;  and  wiUrBonshaw,  that  tied  blessed 
u' Cargill's  limbs  till  the  blude  sprung:  and  Dunbarton  Douglas, 
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the  twice-turned  traitor  baith  to  country  and  king*.  There  was 
Bluidy  Advocate  MacKenyie,  who,  for  his  worldly  wit  and  wist 
liad  been  to  the  rest  as  a  ^od.  ^  And  there  was  Claverhoiise, 
beautiful  as  when  he  lived,  with  his  long,  dark,  curled  locks,  strei 
iug"  down  over  his  laced  buff-coat,  and  his  left  hand  always  on 
ri<^'ht  spule-blade,  to  hide  the  wound  that  the  silver  bullet  had  ma 
He  sat  apart  from  them  all,  and  looked  at  them  with  a  melanch 
haughty  countenance;  while  the  rest  hallooed,  and  sung,  and  laugl 
that  the  room  rang.  But  their  smiles  were  fearfully  contorted  fi 
time  to  time  ;  and  their  laugh  passed  into  such  wild  sounds,  as  ni 
my  gudesire's  very  nails  grow  blue,  and  chilled  the  marrow  iu 
banes. 

They  that  waited  at  the  table  were  just  the  wicked  serving-n 
and  troopers,  that  had  done  their  work  and  cruel  bidding  on  eai 
There  was  the  Lang  Lad  of  the  Nethertown,  that  helped  to  t 
Argyle ;  and  the  Bisho])'s  summoner,  that  they  called  the  De 
Rattle-bag;  and  the  wicked  guardsmen  in  their  laced  coats;  and 
savage  Highland  Amorites,  that  shed  blood  like  water;  and  man 
proud  serving-man,  haughty  of  heart  and  bloody  of  hand,  cring 
to  the  rich,  and  making  them  wickeder  than  they  would  be ;  grind 
the  poor  to  powder,  when  the  rich  had  broken  them  to  fra<>'me 
And  mony,  mony  mair  were  coming  and  ganging,  a'  as  busy  in  t 
vocation  as  if  they  had  been  aliv^. 

Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet,  in  the  midst  of  a'  this  fearful  riot,  cri 
wi'  a  voice  like  thunder,  on  Steenie  Piper  to  come  to  the  board-In 
where  he  was  sitting;  his  legs  stretched  out  before  him,  and  swatl 
\ip  with  flannel,  with  liis  holster  pistols  aside  him,  while  the  gr 
broadsword  rested  against  his  chair,  just  as  my  gudesire  liad  si 
liim  the  last  time  upon  earth — the  very  cushion  for  the  jackani 
was  close  to  him,  but  the  creature  itsell  was  not  there — it  wasna 
liour,  it's  likely ;  for  he  heard  them  say  as  he  came  forward,  "  Is 
the  Major  come  yet  ? "  And  another  answered,  "  The  jackanape ' 
be  here  betimes  the  morn."  And  when  my  gudesire  came  forw? 
Sir  Robert,  or  his  ghaist,  or  the  deevil  in  his  likeness,  said,  "  W 
piper,  hae  ye  settled  wi'  my  son  for  the  year's  rent  ?  " 

With  much  ado  my  father  gat  breath  to  say,  that  Sir  John  wo 
not  settle  without  his  honour's  receipt. 

*'  Ye  shall  hae  that  for  a  tune  of  the  pipes,  Steenie,"  said 
appearance  of  Sir  Robert—"  Play  ns  up  '  Weel  hoddled,  Luckie.' 

Now^  this  was  a  tune  my  gudesire  learned  frae  a  warlock,  t 
heard  it  when  they  were  worshipping  Satan  at  their  meetings; 
my  gudesire  had  sometimes  played  it  a't  the  ranting  suppers  in  B 
gauntlet  Castle,  but  never  very  willingly ;  and  now  he  grew  a 
at  the  very  name  of  it,  and  said,  for  excuse,  he  hadua  his  pipes 
him. 

"  MacCallura,  ye  limb  of  Beelzebub,"  said  the  fearfu'  Sir  Rob 
"bring  Steenie  the  pipes  that  I  am  keeping  for  him  !  " 

MacCallum  brought  a  pair  of  pipes  might  have  served  the  pi 
of  Donald  of  the  Isles.    But  he  gave  my  gudesire  a  nudg'e  ai 

^  8ee  Not©  I.    T/ie  Ptrsecutors. 


red  tliem ;  and  looking  secretly  and  closely,  Sfceenie  saw  that  the 
iter  was  of  steel,  and  heated  to  a  white  heat ;  so  he  had  fair 
nmg  not  to  trust  his  fing-ers  with  it.  So  he  excused  himself 
in,  and  said,  he  was  faint  and  frightened,  and  had  not  wind 
Lio'h  to  fill  tlie  bag". 

Then  ye  maun  eat  and  drink,  Steenie,"  said  the  fig'ure  ;  *'for  we 
little  else  here ;  and  it 's  ill  speaking  between  a  fou  man  and  a 
iiig." 

ovv  these  were  the  very  words  that  the  bloody  Earl  of  Donolaa 
to  keep  the  King's  messenger  in  hand,  while  lie  cut  the  head  off 
•Lellan  of  Bombie,  at  the  Tiireave  Castle ;  ^  and  that  put  Steenie 
I-  and  mair  on  his  guard.  So  he  spoke  up  like  a  man,  nnd  said 
ame  neither  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  make  minstrelsy;  but  simply  for 
liii— to  ken  what  was  come  o*  the  money  he  had  paid,  and  to  get 
schargefor  it;  and  he  was  so  stout-hearted  by  this  time,  that  he 
•^ed  Sir  Robert  for  conscience'  sake — (he  had  no  power  to  say 
holy  name) — and  as  he  hoped  for  peace  and  rest,  to  spread  no 
'es  for  him,  but  just  to  give  him  his  ain. 

he  appearance  gnashed  its  teeth  and  laughed,  but  it  took  from  a 
e  pocket-book  the  receipt,  and  handed  it  to  Steenie.  "  There  is 
'  receipt,  ye  ])itiful  cur  ;  and  for  tlie  money,  my  dog-wlielp  of  a 
may  go  look  for  it  in  the  Cat's  Cradle." 

y  gudesire  uttered  mony  thanks,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when 
Robert  roared  aloud,  *'  Stop  though,  thou  sack-doudling  son  of  a 
re !  I  am  not  done  witli  thee.  Here  we  do  nothing  for  nothing; 
you  must  return  on  this  very  day  twelvemonth,  to  pay  your  mas- 
he  homage  that  you  owe  me  for  my  protection.'* 
y  father's  tongue  was  loosed  of  a  suddenty,  and  he  said  aloud, 
efer  mysell  to  God's  pleasure,  and  not  to  yours." 
e  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  word  than  all  was  dark  around  him  ; 
he  sunk  on  the  earth  with  such  a  sudden  shock,  that  he  lost  both 
th  and  sense. 

ow  lang  Steenie  lay^  there  he  could  not  tell ;  but  when  he  came 
imsell  he  was  lying  in  the  auld  kirkyard  of  Redgauntlet  paroch- 
ust  at  the  door  of  the  family  aisle,  and  the  skutcheon  of  the  auld 
:ht,  Sir  Robert,  hanging  over  his  head.  There  was  a  deep  morn- 
fog  on  grass  and  gravestane  around  him,  and  his  horse  was  feed- 
quietly  beside  the  minister's  twa  cows.  Steenie  would  have 
ght  the  whole  was  a  dream,  but  he  had  the  receipt  in  liis  hand, 
y  written  and  signed  by  the  auld  Laird  ;  only  the  last  letters  of 
lame  were  a  little  disorderly,  written  hke  one  seized  with  sudden 

irely  troubled  in  his  mind,  he  left  that  dreary  place,  rode  through 

miijt  to  Redgauntlet  Castle,  and  with  much  ado  he  got  speech  of 

l^aird. 

W'ell,  you  dyvour  bankrupt,'*  was  the  first  word,  *-have  you 

liihtmemy  rent?" 

No,"  answered  my  gudesire,  "  I  have  not ;  but  I  have  brought 

■  honour  Sir  Robert's  receipt  for  it." 

^  The  reader  in  referred  for  particulars  to  Pltscottie's  HUtoiy  of  Scotland 
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'*  How,  sirrali  ?— Sir  Robert's  receipt !— You  told  me  lie  bac 
given  YOU  or.e.'' 

"  Will  your  bonour  please  to  see  if  tbat  bit  line  is  rig"ht  ?  " 

Sir  John  looked  at  every  line,  and  at  every  letter,  witli  nuicli  ji 
tion  ;  and  at  last,  at  tbe  date,  wbicb  my  ^'udesire  bad  not  observ 
^'From  my  cqwointed place,''  be  read,  'Hliis  twenty-fifth  ofNovem 
— *'  What !— Tbat  is  yesterday  !~Villain,  tboii  must  bave  gone  t( 
for  this!" 

*'I  got  it  from  your  bonour s  fatber — wbetber  be  be  in  beave 
bell,  I  know  not,"  said  Steenie. 

"  I  will  delate  you  for  a  warlock  to  tbe  Privy  Council !  "  sai( 
John.  "  I  will  send  you  to  your  master,  tbe  devil,  witb  tbe  belp 
tar-barrel  and  a  torch !  " 

''  1  intend  to  delate  mysell  to  tbe  Presbyter}^"  said  Steenie,  * 
tell  tbem  all  i  bave  seen  last  nigbt,  wbilk  are  tilings  fitter  for 
to  judge  of  tban  a  borrel  man  like  me.'' 

Sir  Jobn  paused,  composed  bimsell,  and  desired  to  bear  tb( 
bistory ;  and  my  gudesire  told  it  bira  from  point  to  point,  as  I 
told  it  you— word  for  Vv'ord,  neitber  more  nor  less. 

Sir  Jobn  was  silent  again  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  be  said, 
composedly,  "  Steenie,  tbis  story  of  yours  concerns  tbe  bonoi 
many  a  noble  family  besides  mine;  and  if  it  be  a  leasing-makiii 
keep  yourself  out  of  my  danger,  tbe  least  you  can  expect  is  to 
a  redbot  iron  driven  tbrougb  your  tongue,  and  tbat  will  be  as  b 
scauding  your  lingers  wi'  a  redbot  cbanter.  But  yet  it  may  be 
Steenie ;  and  if  the  money  cast  u]-),  I  shall  not  know  \ybat  to  tliii 
it.  — -  But  where  sball  we  find  tbe  Cat's  Cradle  ?  Tbere  are 
enougb  about  tbe  old  bouse,  but  I  tbink  tbey  kitten  witboul 
ceremony  of  bed  or  cradle."* 

"  We  were  best  aak  Hutcbeon,"  said  my  gudesire ;  "  be  kens ', 
odd  corners  about  as  v/eei  as — anotbcr  serving-man  tbat  is  now  \ 
and  that  I  wad  not  like  to  name." 

Aweel,  Hutcbeon,  when  be  was  asked,  told  tbem,  tbat  a  rui 
turret,  lang  disused,  next  to  tbe  clock-bouse,  only  accessible 
ladder,  for  tbe  opening  was  on  tbe  outside,  and  far  above  tbe  b 
ments,  v/as  called  of  old  the  Cat's  Cradle. 

*•'  Tbere  will  I  go  immediately,"  said  Sir  Jobn  ;  and  be  took 
what  purpose.  Heaven  kens)  one  of  bis  father's  pistols  from  tbe 
table,  v/bere  tbey  bad  lain  since  tbe  nigbt  be  died,  and  basten 
tbe  battlements. 

It  was  a  dangerous  place  to  climb,  for  tbe  ladder  was  auk 
frail,  and  wanted  ane  or  tv/a  rounds.  However,  up  got  Sir  Join 
entered  at  tbe  turret  door,  v^'bero  bis  body  stopped  tbe  only 
light  that  was  in  tbe  bit  turret.  Sometbing  flees  at  him  wi'  s 
geance,  maist  dang  bim  back  0Y>^er — bang  gaed  tbe  knight's  pisto 
Hutcbeon,  tbat  beld  tbe  ladder,  and  niy  gudesire  tliat  stood  l 
liim,  liears  a  loud  skellocb.  A  minute  after,  Sir  John  flin)2 
body  of  tbe  jackanape  down  to  tbem,  and  cries  that  tbe  sn 
fund,  and  tbat  tbey  sbould  come  up  and  belp  bim.  And  ther 
tbe  bag  of  siller  sure  aneugb,  and  mony  orra  thing  besides,  thi 
been  missing  fo**  mony  a  day.   And  Sir  Jobn,  wbeu  be  bad  ripe 
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ret  weel,  led  my  ^udesire  into  the  diniiig-parlour,  and  took  Iiim 
the  hand,  and  spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he 
uld  have  doubted  his  word,  and  that  he  would  hereafter  be  a  good 
ster  to  him,  to  make  amends. 

'  And  now,  Steenie,"  said  Sir  John,  "  althoug-h  this  vision  of  yours 
d,  on  the  whole,  to  my  father's  credit,,  as  an  honest  man,  that  he 
uld,  even  after  his  death,  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  man 
i  you,  }et  you  are  sensible  that  ill-dispositioned  men  mi^ht  maice 
I  constructions  upon  it,  concerning  his  soul's  health.  So,  I  think, 
had  better  lay  the  haill  dirdum  on  that  ill-deedie  creature,  Major 
dr,  and  say  naething  about  your  dream  in  the  wood  of  Pitinurkie. 
u  had  taken  ower  muckle*  brandy  to  be  very  certain  about  ony- 
:ig;  and  Steenie,  this  recei])t"  (his  hand  shook  while  he  held  it 
)  — "it's  but  a  queer  kind  of  document,  and  we  will  do  best,  I 
uk,  to  put  it  quietly  in  the  lire." 

'  Od,  but  for  as  queer  as  it  is,  it's  a'  the  voucher  I  have  for  my 
t,"  said  my  gudesire,  who  was  afraid,  it  may  be,  of  losing  the 
lefit  of  Sir  Robert's  discharge. 

'  1  will  bear  the  contents  to  your  credit  in  the  rental-book,  and 
e  you  a  discharge  under  my  own  hand,"  said  Sir  John,  "  and  that 
the  spot.  And,  Steenie,  if  you  can  hold  your  tongue  about  this 
tter,  you  shall  sit,  from  this  terra  downward,  at  an  easier  rent."  ^ 
'Mony  thanks  to  your  honour,"  said  Steenie,  who  saw  easily  in 
Eit  corner  the  wind  was  ;  "  doubtless  I  will  be  conforniable  to  all 
ir  honour's  commands;  only  I  would  willingly  speak  wi*  some 
verful  minister  on  the  subject,  for  I  do  not  like  the  sort  of  aou- 

ns  of  appointment  whilk  your  honour's  father " 

'Do  not  call  the  phantom  my  father !  "  said  Sir  John,  interrupt- 
'  him. 

'Weel,  then,  the  thing  that  was  so  like  him,"  said  my  gudesire; 
e  spoke  of  my  coming  back  to  see  him  this  time  twelvemonth,  and 
a  weight  on  my  conscience." 

'  Aweel,  then,"  said  Sir  John,  "if  you  be  so  much  distressed  in 
id,  you  may  speak  to  our  minister  of  the  parish ;  he  is  a  douce 
ti,  regards  the  honour  of  our  family,  and  the  mair  that  he  may 
k  for  some  patronage  from  me." 

'Vr  that  my  father  readily  agreed  that  the  receipt  should  be 
•ntj^and  the  Laird  threw  it  into  the  chimney  with  his  ain  hand, 
ru  it  would  not  for  them,  though;  but  away  it  flew  up  the  lumb, 
a  lang  train  of  sparks  at  its  tail,  and  a  hissing  noise  like  a  squib, 
^ly  grandsire  gaed  down  to  the  Manse,  and  the  minister,  when  he 
1  heard  the  story,  said,  it  was  his  real  opinion,  that  though  my 
iesire  had  gaen  very  far  in  tampering  with  dangerous  matters, 
,  as  he  had  refused  the  devil's  arles  (for  such  was  the  offer  of 
at  and  drink),  and  had  refused  to  do  homage  by  piping  at  his 
diug,  he  hoped,  that  if  he  held  a  circumspect  walk  hereafter, 
tan  could  take  little  advantage  by  what  was  come  and  gane.  And, 
eed,  my  gudesire,  of  his  ain  accord,  lang  foreswore  baith  the  pipes 
1  the  brandv— it  was  not  even  till  the  year  was  out,  and  the  fatal 
^  past,  that  he  would  so  much  as  take'the  fiddle,  or  drink  usque- 
igh  or  tippeny. 

G 
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Sir  John  made  up  his  sfcory  about  the  jackaiiape  as  he  liked  hi 
sell-  and  some  believe  till  this  day  there  was  no  more  m  the  mat 
than  the  filching  nature  of  the  brute.    Indeed,  ye'll  no  hinder  so 
to  threap  that  it  was  nane  o'  the  auld  Enemy  that  Dougal  and 
o-udeaire  saw  in  the  Laird's  room,  but  only  that  wanchancy  creatu 
the  Maior,  capering  on  the  coffin  ;  and  that,  as  to  the  blawmg  on 
Laird's  whistle  that  was  heard  after  he  was  dead,  the  filthy  bri 
could  do  that  as  weel  as  the  Laird  himsell,  if  no  better.    But  Hea^ 
kens  the  truth,  whilk  first  came  out  by  the  minister's  wite,  after 
Jolm  and  her  ain  gudeman  were  baith  m  the  moulds.    And  then 
ffudesire,  wha  was  failed  in  his  limbs,  but  not  in  his  judgment 
memory— at  least  nothing  to  speak  of— was  obliged  to  tell  the  r 
narrative  to  his  friends,  for  the  credit  of  his  good  name.    He  mi^ 
else  have  been  charged  for  a  warlock.^ 


The  shades  of  evening  were  growing  thicker  around  us  as  mjr  c 
ductor  finished  his  long  narrative  with  this  moral— "Ye  see,  birl 
it  is  nae  chancy  thing  to  tak  a  stranger  traveller  for  a  guide,  wl 
you  are  in  an  uncontii  land." 

*a  should  not  have  made  that  inference,"  said  I.  'Your  gra 
father's  adventure  was  fortunate  for  himself,  whom  it  saved  fr 
ruin  and  distress  ;  and  fortunate  for  his  landlord  also,  whom  it  p 
vented  from  committing  a  gross  act  of  injustice.'*  ^^ 

"  Ay,  but  they  had  baith  to  sup  the  sauce  o't  sooner  or  later,  s 
Wandering  Willie—"  what  was  fristed  wasna  forgiven.  Sir  J( 
died  before  he  was  much  over  threescore  ;  and  it  was  just  like  ( 
moment's  illness.  And  for  my  gudesire,  though  he  departed  in  1 
ness  of  Jife,  yet  there  was  my  father,  a  yauld  man  of  forty-five, 
down  betwixt  the  stilts  of  his  pleugh,  and  raise  never  again,  and 
nae  bairn  but  me,  a  puir  sightless,  fatherless,  motherless  creati 
could  neither  work  nor  want.  Things  gaed  weel  aneugh  at  fii 
for  Sir  Redvvald  Redgauntlet,  the  only  son  of  Sir  John,  and  the 
of  auld  Sir  "Robert,  and,  waes  me  !  the  last  of  the  honourable  hoi 
took  the  farm  aff  our  hands,  and  brought  me  into  his  househoh 
have  care  of  me.  He  liked  music,  and  I  had  the  best  teachers  bi 
England  and  Scotland  could  gie  me.  Mony  a  merry  year  was  I 
him  ;  but  waes  me!  he  gaed  out  Avith  other  pretty  men  in  the  fo: 
five— Til  say  nae  niair  about  it— My  head  never  settled  weel  sin« 
lost  him ;  and  if  I  sav  another  word  about  it,  deil  a  bar  will^  I  h 
the  heart  to  play  the  night — Look  out,  my  gentle  chap,"  he 
aumed  in  a  different  tone,  "ye  should  see  the  lights  at  Brokenb 
Glen  by  this  time." 

1  See  Note  K.    End  of  Wandering  Willie's  TaJ£, 


LETTER  XII. 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Tarn  Luter  was  their  minstrel  meet, 

Gude  Lord  as  he  could  lance. 
He  plaj^'d  sae  shrill,  aud  sang  sae  sweet, 

Till  Towsie  took  a  trance. 
Auld  Lightfoot  there  he  did  forleet, 

And  counterfeited  France  ; 
He  used  himself  as  man  discreet, 

And  up  took  Morricc  da  use 

Sae  loud, 

At  Christ's  Kiik  on  the  Green  that  day. 

King  James  I. 

t  CONTINUE  to  scribble  at  length,  tlioug'h  the  subject  may  seem 
newliat  deficient  in  interest.  Let  the  g-race  of  the  narrative,  there- 
e,  and  the  concern  we  take  in  each  other's  matters,  make  amends 
its  tenuity.  We  fools  of  fancy,  who  suffer  ourselves,  like  Mal- 
ic, to  be  cheated  with  our  own  visions,  have  nevertheless  this 
vantage  over  the  wise  ones  of  the  earth,  that  we  have  our  whole 
ck  of  enjoyments  under  our  own  command,  and  can  dish  for  our- 
ves  an  intellectual  banquet  with  most  moderate  assistance  from 
ternal  objects.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  something"  like  the  feast  which 
}  Barmecide  served  up  to  Alnaschar ;  and  we  cannot  expect  to  get 
upon  such  diet.  But  then,  neither  is  there  repletion  nor  nausea, 
licQ  often  succeed  the  g^rosser  and  more  material  revel.  On  the 
lole,  1  still  pray,  with  the  Ode  to  Castle  Building — 

*•  Give  me  thy  hope  which  sickens  not  the  heart  • 
Give  me  thy  wealth  which  has  no  wings  to  fly  ; 
Give  me  the  bliss  thy  visions  can  impart : 
Thy  friendship  give  me,  warm  iu  poverty ! " 

id  SO,  despite  thy  solemn  smile  and  sapient  shake  of  the  head,  I 
II  go  on  picking  such  interest  as  I  can  out  of  my  trivial  adventures, 
311  though  that  interest  should  be  the  creation  of  my  own  fancy ; 
r  will  I  cease  to  inflict  on  thy  devoted  eyes  the  labour  of  perusing 
J  scrolls  ill  which  I  shall  record  my  narrative. 
My  last  broke  off  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  descending  into  the 
n  at  Brokenburn,  by  the  dangerous  track  which  I  had  first  tra- 
led  en  croupe,  behind  a  furious  horseman,  and  was  now  again  to 
jve  under  tlie  precarious  guidance  of  a  blind  man. 
[t  was  now  getting  dark ;  but  this  was  no  inconvenience  to  my 
ide,  who  moved  on,  as  formerly,  with  instinctive  security  of  step, 
that  we  soon  reached  the  bottom,  and  I  could  see  lights  twinkling 
the  cottage  which  had  been  my  place  of  refuge  on  a  former  occa- 
n.  It  was  not  thither,  however,  that  our  course  was  directed, 
i  left  the  habitation  of  the  Laird  to  the  left,  and  turning  down  the 
•ok,  soon  approached  the  small  hamlet  which  had  been  erected  at 
mouth  of  the  stream,  probably  on  account  of  the  convenience 
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which  it  afforded  as  a  harbour  to  the  fishing-boats.  A  larg*e,  ] 
cottage,  full  in  our  front,  seemed  hig-hly  illuminated ;  for  the  h 
not  only  glanced  from  every  window  and  aperture  in  its  frail  m 
but  was  even  visible  from  rents  and  fractures  in  the  roof,  compo 
of  tarred  shingles,  repaired  in  part  by  thatch  and  divot. 

While  these  appearances  engaged  my  attention,  that  of  mvc( 
panion  was  attracted  by  a  regular  succession  of  sounds,  like  a  boi) 
ing  on  the  floor,  mixed  with  a  very  faint  noise  of  music,  wh 
Willie's  acute  organs  at  once  recognised  and  accounted  for,  whih 
me  it  was  almost  inaudible.  The  old  man  struck  the  earth  with 
staff  in  a  violent  passion.  *'  The  whoreson  fisher  rabble !  They  li 
brought  another  violer  upon  my  walk !  They  are  such  smuggl 
blackguards,  that  they  must  run  in  their  very  music ;  but  111  t 
them  waur  than  ony  ganger  in  the  country.>-Stay— hark— Us  r 
fiddle  neither—it's  the  pipe  and  tabor  bastard,  Simon  of  Sowport,  1 
the  Nicol  Forest ;  but  Til  pipe  and  tabor  him  !— Let  me  hae  ance 
loft  hand  on  his  cravat,  and  ye  shall  see  what  my  right  will 
Come  awav,  chap— come  away,  gentle  chap— nae  time  to  be  pick 
and  waling  your  steps."  And  on  he  passed  with  long  and  determi 
strides,  dragging  me  along  with  him.  ,    .  i . 

I  was  not  quite  easy  in  his  company ;  for,  now  that  his  mins 

pride  was  hurt,  the  man  had  changed  from  the  quiet,  decorou 

might  almost  say  respectable  person,  which  he  seemed  while  he  i 

his  tale,  into  the  appearance  of  a  fierce,  brawling,  dissolute  strol 

So  that  when  he  entered  the  large  hut,  where  a  great  numbei 

fishers,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  were  engaged  in  eating,  dv] 

ing,  and  dancing,  I  was  somewhat  afraid  that  the  impatient  vioie 

ofray  companion  might  procure  us  an  indifferent  reception.    _ 

But  the  universal  shout  of  welcome  with  which  Wandering  W 

was  received— the  hearty  congratulations— the  repeated  'Here 

ye,  Willie !  "— "  Whare  hae  ye  been,  ye  blind  deevil  ?  "  and  the 

upon  him  to  pledge  them— above  all,  the  speed  with  which  the 

noxious  pipe  and  tabor  were  put  to  silence,  gave  the  old  man  s 

effectual  assurance  of  undiminished  popularity  and  importance,  i 

once  put  his  jealousy  to  rest,  and  changed  his  tone  of  oflended  dig 

into  one  better  fitted  to  receive  such  cordial  greetings.    Young 

and  women  crowded  round,  to  tell  how  much  they  were  afraid  s 

mischance  had  detained  him,  and  how  two  or  three  young  tellows 

set  out  in  quest  of  him.  ^^, 

"  It  was  nae  mischance,  praised  be  Heaven,'  said  Willie,  pui 
absence  of  the  lazy  loon  Rob  the  Rambler,  my  comrade,  that  d 
come  to  meet  me  on  the  Links ;  but  I  hae  gotten  a  braw  consoi 
his  stead,  worth  a  dozen  of  him,  the  unhanged  black^guard. 

"And  wha  is't  ton's  gotten,  Wullie,  lad ?"  said  half  a  scor 
voices,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  on  your  humble  servant,  wlio 
the  best  countenance  he  could,  though  not  quite  easy  at  becoi 
the  centre  to  which  all  eyes  were  pointed.  ^^   , 

"I  ken  him  by  his  hemmed  cravat,"  said  one  fellow;  its 
Hobson,  the  souple  tailor  frae  Burgh.— Ye  are  welcome  to  Scot 
ye  prick-the-clout  loon,"  he  said,  thrusting  forth  a  paw  muci) 
colour  of  a  badger's  back,  and  of  most  portentous  dimensions. 
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Gil  Hobson  ?  Gil  whoreson ! "  exclaimed  Wandering  Willie ; 
's  a  gentle  chap  that  I  judge  to  be  an  apprentice  wi'  auld  Joshua 
ides,  to  the  quaker- trade." 

What  trade  he's  that  man  ?  "  said  he  of  the  badger-coloured  fist. 
Canting  and  lying,"---said  Willie,  which  produced  a  thundering 
^h ;  **  but  I  am  teaching  the  callant  a  better  trade,  and  that  is, 
sting  and  fiddling." 

V^ilheV conduct  in  thus  announcing  something  like  my  real  cha- 
ter,  was  contrary  to  compact ;  and  yet  I  was  rather  glad  he  did 
for  the  consequence  of  putting  a  trick  upon  these  rude  and  fero- 
is  men,  might,  in  case  of  discovery,  have  been  dangerous  to  us 
h,  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  delivered  from  the  painful  effort  to 
port  a  fictitious  character.  The  good  company,  except  perhaps 
I  or  two  of  the  young  women,  whose  looks  expressed  some  desire 
better  acquaintance,  gave  themselves  no  farther  trouble  about  me; 
,  while  the  seniors  icsumed  their  places  near  an  immense  bowl, 
rather  reeking  caldron  of  brandy-punch,  the  younger  arranged 
lnselve^^  on  the  floor,  and  called  loudly  on  Willie  to  strike  up. 
Vith  a  brief  caution  to  me,  to  "  mind  my  credit,  for  fishers  have 
s,  though  fish  have  none,"  Willie  led  otf  in  capital  style,  and  I 
owed,  certainly  not  so  as  to  disgrace  rny  companion,  who  every 
V  and  then  gave  me  a  nod  of  approbation.  The  dances  were,  of 
irse,  the  Scottish  jigs,  and  reels,  and  *'  twasome  dances,"  with  a 
Ulispey  or  hornpipe  for  interlude ;  and  the  want  of  grace  on  the 
t  of  the  performers  was  amply  supplied  by  truth  of  ear,  vigour 
I  decision  of  step,  and  the  agility  proper  to  the  northern  perfor- 
rs.  Mv  own  spirits  rose  with  the  mirth  around  me,  and  with  old 
Uie's  admirable  execution,  and  frequent  **  weel  dune,  gentle  chap, 
;"•— and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  felt  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  in 
J  rustic  revel  than  I  have  done  at  the  more  formal  balls  and  con- 
ts  in  your  famed  city,  to  which  I  have  sometimes  made  my  way. 
rliaps  this  was  because  I  was  a  person  of  more  importance  to  the 
isidmg  matron  of  Brokenburu-foot,  than  I  had  the  means  of  ren- 
hig  myself  to  the  far-famed  Miss  Nickie  Murray,  the  patroness  of 
ir  Edinburgh  assemblies.  The  person  I  mean  was  a  buxom  dame 
ibout  thirty,  her  fingers  loaded  with  many  a  silver  ring,  and  three 
four  of  gold ;  her  ankles  liberally  displayed  from  under  her  nu- 
rous,  blue,  white,  and  scarlet  short  petticoats,  and  attired  in  hose  of 
finest  and  whitest  lamb's-wool,  which  arose  from  shoes  of  Spanish 
dwain,  fastened  with  silver  buckles.  She  took  the  lead  in  my 
our,  and  declared,  "  that  the  brave  young  gentleman  should  not 
^ry  himself  to  death  wi'  playing,  but  take  the  floor  for  a  dance  or 

And  what's  to  come  of  me,  Dame  Martin  ?  "  said  Willie. 
Come  o' thee?"  said  the  dame;  " mischanter  on  the  auld  beard 
e !  ye  could  play  for  twenty  hours  on  end,  and  tire  out  the  haill 
ntry-side  wi'  dancing  before  ye  laid  down  your  bow,  saving  for  a 
Innk  or  the  like  o'  that." 

In  troth,  dame,"  answered  Willie,  "  ye  are  no  sae  far  wrang;  sae, 
ly  comrade  is  to  take  his  dance,  ye  maun  gie  me  my  drink,  and 
a  bob  it  away  like  Madge  of  Middlebie." 
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The  drink  was  soon  br oil o-ht ;  but  while  Willie  was  partaking  o 
a  party  entered  the  hut,  which  arrested  my  attention  at  once, 
intercepted  the  intended  -all  an  try  with  which  I  had  proposed  to 
sent  rav  hand  to  the  fresh-coloured,  well-made,  white-ankled  Th( 
who  had  obtained  me  manumission  from  my  musical  task. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  old  woi 
whom  the  Laird  had  termed  Mabel ;  Cristal  Nixon,  his  male  attend 
and  the  vounff  person  who  had  said  grace  to  us  when  I  supped  with  J 

This  young  person-Alan,  thou  art  in  thy  way  a  bit  of  a  conj 
^this  young  person  whom  I  did  not  describe,  and  whom  you,  tor 
verv  reason,  suspected  was  not  an  indifferent  object  to  me--is,  1 
sorrv  to  say  it,  in  very  fact  not  so  much  so  as  m  prudence  she  oii 
I  will  not  use  the  name  of  love  on  this  occasion ;  for  I  have  app  i 
too  often  to  transient  whims  and  fancies  to  escape  your  satire,  sli 
I  venture  to  apply  it  now.  For  it  is  a  phrase,  I  must  confess,  w 
I  have  used— a  romancer  would  say,  profaned— a  little  too  otten, 
sidering  how  few  years  have  passed  over  my  head.  But  seno 
the  fair  chaplain  of  Brokenburn  has  been  often  in  my  head  when 
had  no  business  there ;  and  if  this  can  give  thee  any  c  ew  for  exp 
ino-  my  motives  in  lingering  about  the  country,  and  assuming 
character  of  Willie's  companion,  why,  hang  thee,  thou  art  wek 
to  make  use  of  it— a  permission  for  which  thou  need  st  not  than! 
much,  as  thou  wouldst  not  have  failed  to  assume  it,  whether  it  ^ 

^^Such  beino-  my  feelings,  conceive  how  they  must  have  been  ex< 
when  like  a^'beam  upon  a  cloud,  I  saw  this  uncommonly  beau 
irirl  enter  the  apartment  in  which  they  were  dancing;  not,  iiow^ 
with  the  air  of  an  equal,  but  that  of  a  superior,  come  to  grace 
her  presence  the  festival  of  her  dependants.  The  o  d  man  and  ^M 
attended,  with  looks  as  sinister  as  hers  were  lovely  like  two  a 
worst  winter  months  waiting  upon  the  bright-eyed  May. 

When  she  entered— wonder  if  thou  wilt— she  wore  a  green  m 
such  as  thou  hast  described  as  the  garb  of  thy  fair  client  and  coii 
ed  what  I  had  partly  guessed  from  thy  personal  description,  th. 
chaplain  and  thy  visitor  were  the  same  person.  There  was  an  a) 
tion  on  her  brow  the  instant  she  recognised  me.  She  ga\e  Her 
to  her  female  attendant,  and,  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  as  i 
certain  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  she  walked  into  the  room 
dignity  and  composure,  all  making  way,  the  men  vuibomietin^ 
the  women  curtsving  respectfully,  as  she  assumed  a  chair  whici 
reverently  placed  for  her  accommodation,  apart  from  others. 

There  was  then  a  pause,  until  the  bustling  mistress  ot  tlia 
monies,  with  awkward  but  kindly  courtesy,  offered  the  young . 
fflass  of  wine,  which  was  at  first  declined,  and  at  length  only  tii 
Accepted,  that,  bowing  round  to  the  festive  company,  the  tain 
wished  them  all  health  and  mirth,  and  just  touching  the  brm 
her  lip,  replaced  it  on  the  salver.  There  was  another  pause , 
did  not  immediately  recollect,  confused  as  I  was  by  this  unex 
apparition,  that  it  belonged  to  me  to  break  it.  At  length  am. 
was  heard  around  me,  being  expected  to  exhihit,-nay,  to  lead  do 
dance,— in  consequence  of  the  previous  conversation. 
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"Delrs  in  the  fiddler  lad,"  was  muttered  from  more  quarters  tliau 
e_-«  saw  folk  ever  sic  a  thitigf  as  a  sliaraefiiced  fiddler  before  ?  " 
At  leng-tli  a  venerable  Triton,  seconding*  his  remonstrances  with  a 
arty  thump  on  my  shoulder,  cried  out,  "To  the  floor— to  the  floor, 
d  let  us  see  how  ye  can  fling* — the  lasses  are  a'  waiting." 
Up  I  jumped,  sprung  from  the  elevated  station  which  constituted 
r  orchestra,  and,  arranging  my  ideas  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  advanced 
the  head  of  the  room,  and,  instead  of  offering  my  hand  to  the  white- 
ited  Thetis  aforesaid,  I  venturously  made  the  sam^e  proposal  to  h  gv 
the  Green  Mantle. 

The  nymph's  lovely  eyes  seemed  to  open  with  astonishment  at  tht 
dacity  of  this  off'er ;  and,  from  the  murmurs  I  heard  around  me 
also  understood  that  it  surprised,  and  perhaps  offended,  the  by- 
mders.  But  after  the  first  moment's  emotion,  she  wreathed  her 
ck,  and  drawing  herself  haughtijy  up,  like  one  who  was  willing  to 
ovv  that  she  was  sensible  of  the  full  extent  of  her  own  condescen- 
m,  extended  her  hand  towards  me,  like  a  princess  gracing  a  squire 
low  deg-ree. 

There  is  affectation  in  all  this,  thought  I  to  myself,  if  the  Green 
antle  has  borne  true  evidence — for  young  ladies  do  not  make  visits, 
write  letters  to  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  to  interfere  in  the 
otions  of  those  whom  they  hold  as  cheap  as  this  nymph  seems  to 
•  me;  and  if  I  am  cheate'il  by  a  resemblance  of  cloaks,  still  1  am 
terested  to  show  myself,  in  some  degree,  worthy  of  the  favour  she 
.s  granted  with  so  much  state  and  reserve.  The  dance  to  be  per- 
i*med  was  the  old  Scots  Jigg,  in  which  you  are  aware  I  used  to  play 
>  sorry  figure  at  La  Pique's,  when  thy  clumsy  movements  used  to 
!  rebuked  by  raps  over  the  knuckles  with  that  great  professor's 
Idlestick.  The  choice  of  the  tune  was  left  to  my  comrade  Willie, 
10,  having  finished  his  drink,  feloniously  struck  up  the  well-known 
id  popular  measure, 

*'  Merrily  danced  the  Quaker's  wife, 
And  merrily  danced  the  Quaker." 

n  astounding  laugh  arose  at  my  expense,  and  I  should  have  been 
inihilated,  but  that  the  smile  which  mantled  on  the  lip  of  my  part- 
!r,  had  a  different  expression  from  that  of  ridicule,  and  seemed  to 
y,  "Do  not  take  this  to  heart."  And  I  did  not,  Alan — my  partner 
meed  admirably,  and  I  like  one  who  was  determined,  if  outshone, 
Inch  I  could  not  help,  not  to  be  altogether  thrown  into  the  shade. 
I  assure  you  our  performance,  as  well  as  Willie's  music,  deserved 
ore  polished  spectators  and  auditors ;  but  we  could  not  then  have 
:en  greeted  with  such  enthusiastic  shouts  of  applause  as  attended, 
hile  I  handed  Aiy  partner  to  her  seat,  and  took  my  place  by  her 
tie,  as  one  who  had  a  right  to  offer  the  attentions  usual  on  such  an 
!casion.  She  was  visibly  embarrassed,  but  I  was  determined  not  to 
)serve  her  confusion,  and  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
g  whether  this  beautiful  creature's"  mind  was  worthy  of  the  casket 
which  nature  had  lodged  it. 

Nevertheless,  however  courageously  I  formed  this  resolution,  you 
-nuot  but  too  well  guess  the  difficulties  I  must  needs  have  felt  iu 
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carryinpf  it  into  execution ;  since  want  of  habitual  intercourse  w 
tlie  charmers  of  tlie  other  sex  has  rendered  me  a  sheepish  cur,  c 
one  grain  less  awkward  than  thyself.  Then,  she  was  so  very  bea 
ful.  and  a.^sumed  an  air  of  so  much  di<i'nity,  that  I  was  like  to 
under  the  fatal  error  of  supposing"  she  should  only  be  addressed  v 
something'  very  clever ;  and  in  the  hasty  raking"  which  my  bn 
underwent  in  this  persuasion,  not  a  single  idea  occurred  that  C( 
mon  sense  did  not  reject  as  fustian  on  the  one  hand,  or  weary,  i 
and  stale  triticism  on  the  other.  I  felt  as  if  my  understanding  w 
no  longer  my  own,  but  was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  A! 
borontiplioscophornio,  and  that  of  his  facetious  friend  Rigduni-F 
nidos.  How  did  I  envy  at  that  moment  onr  friend  Jack  Oliver,  v 
])roduces  with  such  hapi)y  comi)laccnce  his  f^irdel  of  small  talk,  j 
who,  as  he  never  doubis  his  own  powers  of  affording  amuseme 
]>asses  tliem  current  with  every  pretty  woman  he  approaches,  { 
mis  up  the  intervals  of  chat  by  his  complete  acquaintance  with 
exercise  of  the  fan,  ihejflacon,  and  the  oilier  duiies  of  the  Cavali 
serxicjite.  Some  of  these  1  attempted,  but  1  suj)p()se  it  was  av 
wardly  ;  at  least  the  Lady  Greenmantle  received  them  as  a  princ 
accepts  the  homage  of  a  clown. 

Meantime  the  floor  remained  empty,  and  as  the  mirth  of  the  g( 
meeting  was  somewhat  checked,  1  ventiu'ed,  as  a  dernier  resort, 
propose  a  minuet.  She  thanked  me,  and  told  me  haughtily  enouj 
*'she  was  here  to  encourage  the  harmless  pleasures  of  these  gf 
folks,  but  was  not  disposed  to  make  an  exhibition  of  her  own  iu( 
ferent  dancing  for  their  amusement." 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  she  expected  me  to  suggest  son 
thing;  and  as  I  remained  silent  and  rebuked,  she  bowed  her  lie 
more  graciously,  nd  said,  "iSot  to  affront  you,  however,  a  count 
dance,  if  you  please." 

What  an  ass  was  I,  Alan,  not  to  have  anticipated  her  wishi 
Should  I  not  have  observed  that  the  ill-fovoured  couple,  Mabel  fl 
Cristal,  had  i)laced  themselves  on  each  side  of  her  seat,  like  the  si 
porters  of  the  royal  arms?  the  man,  thick,  short,  shaggy, and  hirsu 
as  the  lion ;  the  female,  skin-dried,  tight-laced,  long,  lean,  a 
luingry-faced,  like  the  unicorn.  I  ought  to  have  recollected  tli 
under  the  close  inspection  of  two  such  watchful  salvages,  our  co 
luunication,  while  in  repose,  could  not  have  been  easy ;  that  1 
period  of  dancing  a  minuet  was  not  the  very  choicest  time  for  C( 
versation  ;  but  that  the  noise,  the  exercise,  and  the  mazy  confusi 
of  a  country-dance,  where  the  inexperienced  performers  were  evi 
now  and  then  running  against  each  other,  and  compelling  the  otl 
couples  to  stand  still  for  a  minute  at  a  time,  besides  the  more  re^^ 
lar  repose  afforded  by  the  intervals  of  the  dance  itself,  gfw^e  the  b 
possible  openings  for  a  word  or  two  spoken  in  season,  and  witli( 
being  liable  to  observation. 

We  had  but  just  led  down,  when  an  opportunity  of  the  ki 
occurred,  and  my  partner  said,  with  great  gentleness  and  mode? 
*'  It  is  not  perhaps  very  proper  in  me  to  acknowledge  an  acquai 
ance  that  is  not  claimed ;  but  I  believe  I  speak  to  Mr  Darsie  Lj 
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)arsie  Latimer  was  indeed  the  person  that  had  now  the  honour 

[lappiness 

^ould  have  g'oiie  on  in  the  false  gallop  of  compliment,  but  she 
ne  short.  "And  why,"  she  said,  "is  Mr  Latimer  here,  and  in 
use,  or  at  least  assuming  an  office  unwortliy  of  a  man  of  educa- 
^— I  beg  pardon,"  she  continued, — "1  would  not  give  yoti  ])ain, 

urely  making  an  associate  of  a  person  of  that  description '' 

le  looked  towards  my  friend  Willie,  and  was  silent.  I  felt 
iily  ashamed  of  myself,  and  hastened  to  say  it  was  an  idle 
J,  which  want  of  occupation  had  suggested,  and  which  I  could 
•egret,  since  it  had  procured  me  the  pleasure  I  at  present  en- 

itliout  seeming  to  notice  my  compliment  she  took  the  next  op- 
mity  to  say,  "  Will  Mr  Laiimer  ])ermit  a  stranger  who  wishes 
we\\  to  ask,  whether  it  is  right  that,  at  liis  active  age,  he  ishould 
so  far  void  of  occupation  as  to  be  ready  to  adoj)!  low  society 
lie  sake  of  idle  aniu>ement  ?"  , 

low  are  severe,  madam,''  I  answered  ;  but  I  cannot  think  myself 

aded  by  mixing  with  any  society  whore  1  niect " 

?re  1  stopped  short,  conscious  that  1  was  giving  my  answer  an 
luisome  turn.  Tlie  argumentum  ad  hominem,  the  ia'>t  to  which 
lite  man  lias  recourse,  may,  however,  be  justified  by  circuiu- 
lea,  but  seldom  or  never  the  argumeiiticra  ad  fmminam, 
e  filled  up  the  blank  herself  which  1  had  left.  "  Where  you  meet 
[  suppose  you  would  say?  But  the  case  is  different.  I  am, 
my  unhappy  fate,  obliged  to  move  by  tlie  will  of  others,  and  to 
1  places  which  I  would  by  my  own  will  gladly  avoid.  Besides,  I 
except  for  these  few  minutes,  no  participator  of  the  revels— t'l 
tator  only,  and  attended  by  my  servants.  Your  situation  is  dif- 
it— you  are  here  by  choice,  the  partaker  and  minister  of  the 
mres  of  a  class  belov/  you  in  education,  birth,  and  fortunes.  If 
?ak  harshly,  Mr  Latimer,"  she  added,  with  much  sweetness  of 
ler,  "I  mean  kindly." 

m%  confomuled  by  her  speech,  "severe  in  youthful  wisdom  ;"  all 
live  or  lively,  suitable  to  such  a  dialogue,  vanished  from  my  re- 
tion,  and  I  answered  with  gravity  like  her  own,  "  I  am,  indeed, 
•  educated  than  these  ])0(n'  people;  but  you,  madam,  whose 
admonition  I  am  grateful  for,  must  know  more  of  my  condition 
1  do  myself— I  dare  not  say  1  am  their  snperior  in  birth,  since  I 
nothing  of  my  own,  or  in  fortunes,  over  which  hangs  an  im- 
rable  cloud." 

nd  why  should  your  ignorance  on  these  points  drive  you  into 
3ciety  and  idle  habits;"  answered  my  female  monitor.  "Is  it 
r  to  wait  till  fortune  cast  her  beams  upon  you,  when,  by  exer- 
f  your  own  energy,  you  might  distinguish  yourself? — Do  not 
LU'suits  of  learning  lie  open  to  you — of  manly  ambition — of  war? 
t  no—not  of  war,  that  has  already  cost  you  too  dear." 
will  be  what  you  wish  me  to  be,"  I  replied  with  eagerness — 
I  have  but  to  choose  my  path,  and  you  shall  see  if  I  do  not  pur- 
with  energy,  were  it  only  because  you  command  me." 
ot  because  I  command  you,"  said  the  maiden,  "but  because 


reason,  common  sense,  manhood  and,  in  one  word,  regard  for 

"^:!^ATKt  iSu,  m:rve3v;  that  reason  and  sense  never  ass. 

e  •    ,  f  u-m     of  nersuasion  ''  I  hastly  added;  tor  she  turned 

^?'nor  dd>^e  -    en  e  another  opportunity  of  continmng  wl 

^^'^L  was  evidently  perplexed  by  this  appeal. 
"  Yo  rml'e  me  W  dearly  for  acting  as  your  humane  adviser 

Sakf  begone  Um  this  country.    Elsewhere  you  are  safe-he: 
'"4'uSm /doomed  to  bid  thus  farewell  ^1™-*^^^^^; 

that  we  may  never  meet  ^S'™-    A  '?  ''^/^^^flgliould  rendei 

pit!  of  me,  as  the>hifting  crowd  Ind  us  from  each  oO^^^^ 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  crept  back  to  my  co""""^^     , 
resume'd  m'y  bow  with  -ch  spint  as  I  m^^^^^^^^^^^ 
moment,  1  would  have  S'^^en  I'^^f  my,  ~J^^ j;  ,,f ,vith  the 
tude.    But  my  retreat  was  cut  off  by  1  ^"^f^,  73.  coquetr 
i,ess-if  it  is  not  an  inconsistent  phrase-ot  rubtic  coqu 
goes  straight  up  to  the  pomt.  lio-htly? 


des,  T  could  see  Dame  Martin  was  queen  of  the  revels ;  and  so 

y  were  the  rude  and  sin<!:u]ar  fig-ures  about  me,  that  I  was  by  no 

ns  certain  whether  I  mig-ht  not  need  some  jn-otection.     I  seized 

[cr  willing"  hand,  and  we  took  our  places  in  the  dance,  where,  if  I 

[lot  acquit  myself  with  all  the  accuracy  of  step  and  movement 

;h  I  had  before  attempted,  I  at  least  came  up  to  the  expectations 

ly  partner,  who  said,  and  almost  swore,  "I  was  prime  at  it ;''  while, 

uhited  to  her  utmost  exertions,  she  herself  frisked  like  a  kid, 

iped  her  fingers  like  castanets,  whooped  like  a  Bacchanal,  and 

uled  from  the  floor  like  a  tennis-ball, — ay,  till  the  colour  of  her 

ers  was  no  particular  mystery.     She  made  the  less  secret  of  this, 

lapa,  that  they  were  sky-blue,  and  fringed  with  silver. 

he  time  has  been  that  this  would  have  been  special  fun  ;  or  rather, 

night  was  the  only  time  I  can  recollect  these  four  years  when  it 

\d7ioi  have  been  so ;  yet,  at  this  moment,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I 

:ed  to  be  rid  of  Dame  Martin.    I  almost  wished  she  would  sprain 

of  those  **  many-twinkling  "  ankles,  which  served  her  so  alertly; 

when,  in  the  midst  of  her  exuberant  caprioling*,  I  saw  my  former 

ner  leaving"  the  apartment,  and  with  eyes,  as  I  thoug-ht,  turning* 

iirds  me,  this  unwillingness  to  carry  on  the  dance  increased  to 

1  a  point,  that  I  was  almost  about  to  feign  a  sprain  or  a  dislocation 

elf,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  performance.     Bur.  there  were 

ind  nie  scores  of  old  women,  all  of  whom  looked  as  if  they  might 

3  some  sovereign  recipe  for  such,  an  accident ;  and,  remembering" 

Bias  and  his  pretended  disorder  in  the  robbers'  cavern,  I  thought 

?  wise  to  play  Dame  Martin  fair,  and  dance  till  she  thought  proper 

iismiss  me.     What  I  did  I  resolved  to  do  strenuously,  and  in  the 

er  part  of  the  exhibition  I  cut  and  sprang"  from  the  floor  as  high 

as  perpendicularly  as  Dame  Martin  herself;  and  received,  I  pro- 

e  you,  thunders  of  applause,  for  the  common  people  always  prefer 

rtion  and  agility  to  grace.     At  length  Dame  Martin  could  dance^ 

nore,  and,  rejoicing  at  my  release,  I  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  took 

privilege  of  a  partner  to  attend  her. 

Hegh,  sirs!"  exclaimed  Dame  Martin,  "I  am  sair  forfoug-hen! 

•th,  callant,  I  think  ye  hae  been  amaist  the  death  o'  me." 

could  only  atone  for  the  alleged  offence  by  fetching'  her  some  re- 

hment,  of  which  she  readily  partook. 

I  have  been  lucky  in  my  partners,"  I  said,  "first  that  pretty  young" 

u  and  then  you,  Mrs  Martin." 

Hoiit  wi'  your  fleeching,"  said  Dame  Martin.    ^*  Gae  wa — gae  wa, 

;  dinna  blaw  in  folk's  lugs  that  gate;  me  and  Miss  Lilias  even'd 

[^ither !    Na,  na,  lad— od,  she  is  maybe  four  or  five  years  younger 

1  the  like  o'  me,— by  and  attour  her  gentle  havings." 

She  is  the  Laird's  daughter  ?  "  said  I,  in  as  careless  a  tone  of  iu- 

7  as  I  could  assume. 

His  daughter,  man  ?    Xa,  na,  only  his  niece— and  sib  aneugh  to 

,  I  think." 

Ay,  indeed,"  I  replied ;  "  I  thought  she  had  borne  his  name  ?  " 

She  bears  her  ain  name,  and  that's  lyilias." 

And  has  she  no  other  name  ?  "  asked  I. 

What  needs  she  another  till  she  gets  a  arudeman  ? "  answered  my 
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Thetis=«,  a  little  miffed  perhaps— to  use  the  women's  phrase— th 
turned  the  conversation  upon  my  former  partner,  rather  than 
dressed  it  to  her>'elt*. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  which  was  interrupted  hy  Dame  Mfi 
observinir,  "  They  are  standin^c:  up  again."  -^ 

"  Trne,''  said  I,  havins:  no  mind  to  renew  my  late  violent  cap 
"and  I  must  go  help  old  Willie." 

Ere  I  could  extricate  myself,  I  heard  poor  Thetis  address  he 
to  a  sort  of  Mer-raan  in  a  jacket  of  seamen's  blue,  and  a  pair  of  t 
sers  (whose  hand,  by  the  way,  she  had  rejected  at  an  earlier  pai 
the  evening-),  and  'intimate  that  she  was  now  disposed  to  tal 
trip.  .    . 

*'Trip  away,  then,  dearie,"  said  the  virdictive  man  of  the  wa 
without  offeiiViij  his  hand ;  "  there,"  pointing  to  the  floor,  "•  is  a ro 
berth  for  vou." 

Certain  I  liad  made  one  enem3%  and^)erhapB  two,  I  hastened  tf 
original  seat  beside  Willie,  and  began  to  handle  my  bow.  But  I  c 
see'^tliat  my  conduct  had  m:ule  an  unfavourable  impression; 
words,  '-fiorv  conceited  chap,"— "haffiins  gentle,"  and  at  length 
still  more  alarming  epithet  of  *'spy,"  began  to  be  buzzed  about, 
1  was  heartily  gladvvhen  the  apparition  of  Sam's  visage  at  the  c 
who  was  already  possessed  of  and  draining  a  can  of  punch,  gave 
assurance  that  my  means  of  retreat  were  at  hand.  I  intimate 
much  to  Willie,  who  probably  had  heard  m.ore  of  the  murmurs  oi 
com|)any  than  I  had;  for  he  whispered,  "  Ay,  ay,~awa  wi'  ye— ( 
lang  here— slide  out  canny— dinna  let  them  see  ye  are  on  the  trai 

I  slipped  half-a-guinea  into  the  old  man's  hand,  who  answ( 
"  Trnts  !  pruts  !  nonsense  !  but  I'se  no  refuse,  trusting  ye  can  a; 
it.— Awa  wi'  ye— and  if  onybody  stops  ye,  cry  on  me." 

I  irlided,  by  liis  advice,  along  the  room  as  if  looking  for  apar 
joined  Sam,  whom  I  disengaged  with  some  difficulty  from  his 
and  v/e  left  the  cottasfe  together  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  least 
sibie  observation.  The  horses  were  tied  in  a  neighbouring  shed 
as  the  moon  was  up,  and  I  was  now  familiar  with  the  road,  br< 
and  complicated  as  it  is,  we  soon  reached  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  w 
the  old  landlady  was  sitting  up  waiting  for  us,  under  some  anxic 
mind,  to  account  for  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  that  i 
folks  had  gone  to  Brokenburn  from  her  hous&,  or  neighboi 
towns,  that  did  not  come  so  safe  back  again.  **  Wandering  Wi 
she  said,  "  was  doubtless  a  kind  of  protection." 

Here  Willie's  wife  who  was  smoking  in  the  chimney  corner, 
up  the  praises  of  her  "  hinny,"  as  she  called  him,  and  endeavour 
awaken  mv  generosity  afresh,  by  describing  the  dangers  from  w 
as  she  was^pleased  to  allege,  her*^husband's  countenance  had  assu 
been  the  means  of  preserving  me.  I  was  not,  however,  to  he  t 
out  of  more  money  at  this  time,  and  went  to  bed  in  haste,  full  ot 
ous  co2"itations. 

place, 

formi..j3  ^ o  ^  '     .      -A.  T    I     »      «< 

the  sake  of  contradiction— angling  a  little  m  spite  of  Joshua  %  scr 
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ouffli  I  am  rather  liking*  the  ftmusement  better  as  I  beg^in  to  have 
3  success  in  it. 

id  now,  my  dearest  Alan,  you  are  in  full  possession  of  my  secret 
\,  me  as  frankly  into  tlie  recesses  of  your  bosom.  How  do  you 
towards  this  fair  ignis  fatuus — this  lily  of  the  desert  ?  Tell  me 
jstly;  for  however  the  recollection  ot  her  may  haunt  my  own 
1,  my  love  for  Alan  Fairford  surpasses  the  love  of  woman.  I 
y  too  that,  when  you  do  love,  it  will  be  to 

**  Love  once  aud  love  no  more.'* 

eep-consumin<^  passion,  once  kindled  in  a  breast  ao  steady  as 
s,  would  never  be  extinguislied  but  with  life.  I  am  of  another 
more  volatile  temper,  and  though  I  shall  open  your  next  with  a 
ibling  hand,  and  uncertain  heart,  yet  let  it  bring*  a  frank  confea- 
that  this  fair  unknown  has  made  a  deeper  impression  on  your 
'ity  than  you  reckoned  for,  and  you  will  see  I  can  tear  tlie  nrrow 
1  my  own  wound,  barb  and  all.  In  the  mean  time,  though  I  liave 
led  schemes  once  more  to  see  her,  I  will,  you  may  rely  on  it,  take 
itep  for  putting  them  into  practice.  I  have  refrained  from  this 
erto,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  I  shall  continue  to  do 
yet  why  should  you  need  any  farther  assurance  from  one  who  is 
iitirely  yours  as  D.  L.  ? 

.  S.— I  shall  be  on  thorns  till  I  receive  your  answer.  I  read  and 
ead  your  letter,  and  cannot  for  my  soul  discover  what  your  real 
iments  are.  Sometimes  I  think  you  write  of  her  as  one  in  jest 
id  sometimes  I  think  that  cannot  be.  Put  me  at  ease  as  soon  as 
iible. 


LETTER  Xm. 

ALAN  FAIRFORD  TO  DABSIE  LATIMER. 

WRITE  on  the  instant,  as  you  direct ;  and  in  a  trngi-comic  humour, 
I  have  a  tear  in  my  eye,  and  a  smile  on  my  cheek.  Dearest  Dar- 
sme  never  a  being  but  yourself  could  be  so  generous— sure  never 
ing  but  yourself  could  be  so  absurd!  I  remember  when  you 
a  boy  you  wished  to  make  your  fine  new  whip  a  present  to  old 
l^^fi'g'yj  merely  because  she  admired  it ;  and  now,  with  like  un- 
ctingund  inappropriate  liberality,  you  would  resign  your  beloved 
«nioke-di1ed  young  sophister,  who  cares  not  one  of  the  hairs 
li  it  is  his  occupation  to  split,  for  all  the  daughters  of  Eve.  /  in 
with  your  Lilias— your  Green-mantle— your  unknown  enchant- 
!— why,I  scarce  saw  her  fen-  five  minutes,  and  even  then  only  the 
f  her  chin  was  distinctly  visible.  She  was  well  made,  and  the  tip 
^r  chin  was  of  a  most  promising  cast  for  the  rest  of  her  face ;  but, 
\'en  save  you !  she  came  upon  business !  and  for  a  lawyer  to  fall 
ye  with  a  pretty  client  on  a  single  consultation,  would  be  as  wise 
'-  he  became  enamoured  of  a  particularly  bright  sunbeam  which 
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chanced  for  a  moment  to  ^ild  his  har-wi^.  I  g-ive  you  my  word, 
heart-whole ;  and  morever,  I  assure  you  that,  before  I  suffer  a  w< 
to  sit  near  my  heart's  core,  I  must  see  her  full  face,  without  mai 
mantle,  ay,  and  know  a  good  deal  of  her  mind  into  the  barg-ain. 
never  fret  yourself  on  my  account,  my  kind  and  generous  Di 
but,  for  your  own  sake,  have  a  care,  and  let  not  an  idle  attachi 
so  lightly  taken  up,  lead  you  into  serious  dang-er. 

On  this  subject  I  feel  so  apprehensive,  that  now,  when  I  am  ( 
ated  with  the  honours  of  the  g"own,  I  should  have  abandone 
career  at  the  very  starting  to  come  to  you,  but  for  my  father  h 
contrived  to  clog  my  heels  with  tetters  of  a  professional  natui 
will  tell  you  the  matter  at  length,  for  it  is  comical  enough;  am 
should  not  you  list  to  my  juridical  adventures,  as  well  as  I  to  th( 
your  fiddling  knight-errantry?  , 

It  was  after  dinner,  and  I  was  cfmsidering  how  I  might  best 
duce  to  my  father  the  private  resolution  I  had  formed  to  set  c 
Dumfriesshire,  or  whether  I  had  not  better  run  away  at  once 
plead  my  excuse  by  letter,  when,  assuming  the  peculiar  lool< 
which  he  communicates  any  of  his  intentions  respecting  me,  tl 
suspects  may  not  be  altogether  acceptable, "  Alan,"  he  said,  "y 
wear  a  gown— ye  have  opened  shop,  as  we  would  say  of  a  raor( 
chanical  profession  ;  and  doubtless,  ye  think  the  floor  of  the  coi 
strowed  with  guineas,  and  that  ye  have  only  to  stoop  down  to  g 

them?"  ,       ,      ., 

"  I  hope  I  am  sensible,  sir,"  I  replied, ''  that  I  have  some  know 
and  practice  to  acquire,  and  must  stoop  for  that  in  the  first  pla 

"It  is  well  said,'^  answered  my  father ;  and,  always  afraid  tc 
too  much  encouragement,  added,  *'  Very  well  said,  if  it  be  well 
up  to— Stoop  to  get  knowledge  and  practice  is  the  very  word 
know  very  well,  Alan,  that  in  the  other  faculty  who  study  th 
medendij'hefove  the  young  doctor  gets  to  the  bedsides  of  palac 
must,  as  they  call  it,  walk  the  hospitals;  and  cure  Lazarus 
sores,  before  he  be  admitted  to  prescribe  for  Dives,  when  1 
gout  or  indigestion " 

"  I  am  aw^are,  sir,  that '* 

"Whisht— do  not  interrupt  the  court— Well— also  the  chmir 
have  an  useful  practice,  by  which  they  put  their  apprentices  a 
rones  to  work  upon  senseless  dead  bodies,  to  which,  as  they  c 
no  good,  so  they  certainly  can  do  as  little  harm ;  while  at  the 
time  the  tyro,  or  apprentice,  gains  experience,  and  becomes 
whip  off  a  leg  or  arm  from  a  living  subject,  as  cleanly  as  ye 
slice  an  onion."  ^  t    u      ^ 

"I  believe  I  guess  your  meaning,  sir,"  answered  I;  ana^ 
not  for  a  very  particular  engagement " 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  of  engagements;  but  whisht— tnei 
good  lad — and  do  not  interrupt  the  court." 

My  father,  you  knovv^,  is  apt— be  it  said  with  all  filial  duty- 
a  little  prolix  in  his  harrangues.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  t 
back  and  listen. 

"  Maybe  you  think,  Alan,  because  I  have,  doubtless,  the  mi 
ment  of  some  actions  in  dependence,  whilk  my  worthy  client 
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sted  me  with,  that  I  may  think  of  airting'  them  your  way  instan- 
and  so  setting'  you  up  in  practice,  so  far  as  my  small  business 
fliience  may  go  ;  and  doubtless,  Alan,  that  is  a  day  whilk  I  hope 
come  round.  But  then,  before  I  give,  as  the  proverb  hath  it, 
own  fish-guts  to  my  own  sea-maws,'  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  my 
character,  be  very  sure  that  my  sea-maw  can  pick  them  to  some 
Dse.  What  say  ye?" 
am  so  far,"  answered  I, "  from  wishing  to  get  early  into  practice, 

liat  I  would  willingly  bestow  a  few  days " 

u  farther  study,  ye  would  say,  Alan.    But  that  is  not  the  way 
r— ye  must  walk  the  hospitals — ye  must  cure  Lazarus — ye  must 
nd  carve  on  a  departed  subject,  to  show  your  skill." 
am  sure,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  undertake  the  cause  of  any  poor 
with  pleasure,  and  bestow  as  much  pains  ui)on  it  as  if  it  were  a . 

?'s ;  but  for  the  next  two  or  three  days " 

^hey  must  be  devoted  to  close  study.  Alan— very  close  study  in- 

;  for  ye  must  stand  primed  for  a  hearing,  in  presentia  DominO" 

upon  Tuesday  next." 

,  sir?"    1  replied  in  astonishment— "I  have  not  opened  my 

h  in  the  Outer-House  yet !  " 

^eyer  mind  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  man,"  said  my  father ; 

will  have  you  into  the  Sanctuary  at  once — over  shoes,  over 

)iit,  sir,  I  should  really  spoil  any  cause  thrust  on  me  so  hastily.'* 
fe  cannot  spoil  it,  Alan,"  said  my  father,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
1  complacency  ;  "  that  is  the  very  cream  of  the  business,  man — 
iust,  as  I  said  before,  a  subject  upon  whilk  all  the  tyrones  have 
trying  their  whittles  for  fifteen  years ;  and  as  there  have  been 
t  ten  or  a  dozen  ag'ents  concerned,  and  each  took  liis  own  way, 
ase  is  come  to  that  pass,  that  Stair  or  Arniston  could  not  mend 
nd  I  do  not  think  even  you,  Alan,  can  do  it  much  harm — ye  may 
redit  by  it,  but  ye  can  lose  none." 

Liid  pray  what  is  the  name  of  my  happy  client,  sir  ? "  said  I,  un- 
iously  enough,  I  believe. 

fc  is  a  well-known  name  in  the  Parliament-House,"  replied  my 
r.  *'  To  say  the  truth,  I  expect  him  every  moment ;  it  is  Peter 
•les."  1 

^eter  Peebles!  "  exclaimed  I,  in  astonishment ;  "  he  is  an  insane 
ar— as  poor  as  Job,  and  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  !  " 
le  has  been  pleaing  in  the  court  for  fifteen  years,"  said  my  father, 
^one  of  commiseration,  which  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  this 
was  enough  to  account  for  the  poor  man's  condition,  both  in 
and  circumstances. 

besides,  sir,"  I  added,  '''  he  is  on  the  Poor's  Roll ;  and  you  know 
are  advocates  regularly  appointed  to  manage  those  cases ;  and 

^  to  presume  to  interfere " 

^'hisht,  Alan !— never  interrupt  the  court— all  that'll  mana<red 
e  like  a  tee'd  ball"  (my  father  sometimes  draws  his  similes 
liiy  once  favourite  game  of  golf) ;— '^you  must  know,  Alan,  that 

1  See  Note  L.    Pet^v  Peebles, 
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Peter's  cause  was  to  have  been  opened  by  youn^  Dumtoustic 
may  ken  the  lad,  a  son  of  Dumtoustie  of  that  Ilk,  member  of  Pj 

ment  for  the  comity  of ,  and  a  nephew  of  the  Laird's  yoi 

brother,  worthy  Lokl  Bladdernkate,  whilk  ye  are  aware  souii 

like  beimr  akin  to  a  peatship  ^  and  a  sheriffdom,  as  a  sieve  is  sil 

riddle.    ISTow,  Saunders  Drudgeit,  my  lord's  clerk,  came  to  mt 

mornimr  in  the  House,  like  ane  bereft  of  his  wits;  for  it  seems 

young'  bumtoustie  is  ane  of  the  Poor's  Lawyers,  and  Peter  Pee 

5)rocess  had  been  remitted  to  him  of  course.     But  so  soon  a 

hare-brained  g'oose  saw  the  pokes  ^  (as,  indeed,  Alan,  they  are 

of  the  least),  he  took  fright,  called  for  his  nag",  lap  on,  and  aw 

the  country  is  he  gone ;  and  so,  said  Saunders,  my  lord  is  at  his 

end  wi'  vexation  and  shame,  to  see  his  nevoy  break  off  the  coui 

the  very  starting.    *  TU  tell  you,  Saunders,'  said  I,  *  were  I  my 

and  a  friend  or  kinsman  of  mine  should  leave  the  town  wlnl 

court  was  sitting",  that  kinsman,  or  be  what  he  liked,  should  : 

darken  my  door  again.'    And  then,  Alan,  I  thought  to  turn  tin 

our  own  way;  and  I  said  tliat  you  v/ere  a  gey  sharp  birkie,  ji: 

the  irons,  and  if  it  would  oblige  my  lord,  and  so  forth,  you  ) 

open  Peter's  cause  on  Tuesday,  and  make  some  handsome  ap 

for  the  necessary  absence  of  your  learned  friend,  and  the  loss  } 

your  client  and  the  court  had  sustained,  and  so  forth.     Saundei 

at  the  proposition,  like  a  cock  at  a  gTossart;  for,  he  saul,  the 

chance  was  to  get  a  ricw  hand,  that  did  not  ken  the  charge  n 

taking-  ui)on  him  ;  for  there  was  not  a  lad  of  two  Session's  stai 

that  was  not  dead-sick  of  Peter  Peebles  and  his  cause;  mull 

vised  me  to  break  the  matter  gently  to  you  at  the  first;  but  J 

him  you  were  a  ^ood  bairn,  Alan,  and  had  no  will  and  pleasi 

these  matters  but  mine." 

What  could  I  say,  Darsie,  in  answer  to  this  arrangement,  8( 
%vell  meant— so  very  vexatious,  at  tlie  same  timeP—To  imita 
defection  and  flight  of  youn^Dumtoustie,  was  at  once  to  destr 
father's  hopes  of  me  for  ever ;  nay,  such  is  the  keenness  with 
he  regards  all  connected  with  his  profession,  it  might  have  been 
to  breaking  his  heart.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  bow  in  sad  ac 
cence,  when  my  fiitlier  called  to  James  Wilkinson  to  bring  U 
bits  of  pokes  he  would  find  on  his  table.  , 

Exit  James,  and  presently  re-enters,  bending  under  the  loaa 
huge  leathern  bags,  full  of  papers  to  the  brim,  and  labelleU  < 
greasy  backs  with  the  magic  impress  of  the  clerks  of  court,  a 
title,  Peebles  against  Plainstanes.  This  huge  mass  \va3  depos] 
the  table,  and  my  father,  wiih  no  ordinary  glee  in  his  counte 
began  to  draw  out  the  various  bundles  of  papers,  secured  by  n 
your  red  tape  or  whipcord,  but  stout,  substantial  casts  or 
rope,  such  as  might  have  held  small  craft  at  their  moorings. 

I  made  a  last  and  desperate  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  impeiiaij 
"I  am  really  afraid,  sir,  that  this  case  seems  so  much  compi 

1  Formerly,  a  larryor,  supposed  to  ba  urider  the  peculiar  patronage  of  any  p 
jud}?e,  was  invidiously  termed  lii&piot  or  'peU 

2  Process -bugs. 
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there  is  so  little  time  to  prepare,  that  we  had  better  move  the 
t  to  supersede  it  till  next  Session." 

low,  sir? — how,  Alan ?"  said  my  father — "  Would  you  approbate 
reprobate,  sir  ? — You  have  accepted  the  poor  man's  cause,  and 
u  have  not  his  fee  in  your  pocket,  it  is  because  he  has  none  to 
you;  and  now  would  you  approbate  and  reprobate  in  the  same 
ih  of  your  mouth?— Think  of  your  oath  of  office,  Alan,  and  your 
to  your  father,  my  dear  boy." 

ice  more,  what  could  I  say? — I'^aw  from  my  father's  hurried 
xlarmed  manner,  that  nothing  could  vex  him  so  much  as  failing 
e  point  he  had  determined  to  carry,  and  once  more  intimated 
eadiness  to  do  my  best,  under  every  disadvantage. 
/V'ell,  well,  my  boy,"  said  my  father,  "  the  Lord  will  make  your 
long  in  the  land,  for  the  honour  you  have  given  to  your  father's 
hairs.  You  may  find  wiser  advisers,  Alan,  but  none  that  can 
you  better." 

y  father,  you  know,  does  not  usually  give  way  to  expressions  of 
tion,  and  they  are  interesting  in  proportion  to  their  rarity.  My 
began  to  fill  at  seeing  his  glisten ;  and  my  deli§-ht  at  having 
ti  him  such  sensible  gratification  would  have  been  unmixed  but 
ihe  thoughts  of  you.  These  out  of  the  question,  I  could  have 
pled  with  the  bags,  had  they  been  as  large  as  corn-sacks.  But, 
ivn  what  was  grave  into  farce,  the  door  opened,  and  Wilkinson 
red  in  Peter  Peebles. ,       ^  , 

}u  must  have  seen  this  original,  Darsie,  who,  like  others  in  the 
i  predicament,  continues  to  haunt  the  courts  of  justice,  where 
las  made  shipwreck  of  time,  means,  and  understanding.  Such 
lie  paupers  have  sometimes  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  wrecks 
?  upon  "the  shoals  on  the  Goodwin  Sand?,  or  in  Yarmouth  Roads, 
ling  other  vessels  to  keep  aloof  from  the  banks  on  which  they 
5  been  lost ;  or  rather,  such  ruined  clients  are  like  scarecrows 
potato-bogles,  distributed  through  the  courts  to  scare  away 
from  the  scene  of  litigation. 

he  identical  Peter  wears  a  huge  great-coat,  threadbare  and 
lied  itself,  yet  carefully  so  disposed  and  secured  by  what  buttons 
lin,  and  many  supplementary  pins,  as  to  conceal  the  still  more 
m  state  of  his  under-garments.  The  shoes  and  stockings  of  a 
g"liman  were,  however,  seen  to  meet  at  his  knees  witli  a  pair  of 
iiish,  blackish  breeches;  a  rusty-coloured  handkercliief,  that 
^een  black  in  its  day,  surrounded  his  throat,  and  was  an  apology 
inen.  His  hair,  half  grey,  half  black,  escaped  in  elf-locks  around 
(?e  wig,  made  of  tow,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  so  much  shrunk 
it  stood  up  on  the  very  top  of  his  head ;  above  which  he  plants, 

1  covered,  an  immense  cocked  hat,  which,  like  the  chieftain's 
er  in  an  ancient  battle,  may  be  seen  any  sederunt  day  betwixt 
and  ten,  high  towering  above  all  the  fluctuating  and  changeful 

2  in  the  Outer-House,  where  his  eccentricities  often  made  him 
centre  of  a  group  of  petulant  and  teasing  boys,  who  exercise 

him  every  art  of  ingenious  torture.  His  countenance,  origi- 
that  of  a  portly,  comely  burgess,  is  now  emaciated  with  poverty 
mxiety,  and  rendered  wild  by  an  insane  lightness  about  the  eyes  j 

n 
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a  withered  and  blig^lited  skin  and  complexion;  features  begrimi 
with  snuff,  charg^ed  with  the  self-importance  pecuhar  to  msanity ; 
a  habit  of  peroetuallv  spealdncr  to  himself.  Such  wn^  my  tortui 
client;  and  I  must  allow,  Darsie,  that  my  profession  had  need  t( 
a  great  deal  of  good,  if,  as  is  much  to  be  feared,  it  brings  many  i 
viduals  to  such  a  pass. 


curastances  would  permit,  "Alan,''  he  b\aid,  'Hhis  is  the  gentle: 
wdio  has  agreed  to  accept  you  as  his  counsel,  m  place  of  young  IJ 


toustie. '  , ,  .  ^  c  n     if 

"  Entirely  out  of  favour  to  ray  old  acquaintance  your  rather, 
Peter,  with,  a  benign  and  patronising  countenance,  "out  of  respe* 
Your  father,  and  my  old  intimacy  with  Lord  Bladderskate.  Ot 
wise,  by  tlie  Regiam  Majestatem  !  I  would  have  presented  a  ; 
tion  and  complaint  ao\ainst  Daniel  Dumtoustie,  Advocate,  by  n 
and  surname— I  would,  by  all  the  practiques  l—I  know  the  forn 
process ;  and  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

My  father  li^re  interrupted  my  client,  and  remmded  him  thatt 
was  a  good  deal  of  business  to  do,  as  he  pro])osed  to  give  the  yc 
counsel  an  outline  of  the  state  of  the  conjoined  process,  with  a 
to  letting  him  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  disencumbered  from 
points  of  form.  "I  have  made  a  short  abbreviate,  Mr  Peebles,' 
he ;  "having  sat  up  late  last  night,  and  employed  much  of  this  m 
ing  wading" through  these  papers,  to  save  Alan  some  trouble,  a 
am  now  about  to  state  the  result."  , 

«•  I  will  state  it  myself,"  said  Peter,  breaking  in  without  rever 
UDon  his  solicitor. 

''*No,  by  no  means,"  said  my  father;  "I  ain  your  agent  for 
time." 

"  Mine  eleventh  in  number,"  said  Peter ;  "  I  have  a  new  one  c 
year;  1  wish  I  could  get  a  nev/  coat  as  regularly." 

•'Your  agent  for  the  time,"  resumed  my  father;  "and  you, 
are  acquainted  with  the  forms,  know  that  the  client  states  the  ( 
to  the  agent— the  agent  to  the  counsel " 

"The  cimnseltothe  Lord  Ordinary,"  continued  Peter,  one 
a-^^-oing,  like  the  peal  of  an  alarm  clock,  "the  Ordinary  to  the! 
House,  the  President  to  the  Bench.  It  is  just  like  the  rope  t( 
man,  the  man  to  the  ox,  the  ox  to  the  water,  the  v/ater  to  the  hre- 

"Hush,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr  Peebles,"  said  my  father,  ci 
his  recitation  short ;  "  time  wears  on~we  must  get  to  business- 
must  pot  interrupt  the  court,  you  know.— Hem,  hem!  FroU 
abbreviate  it  appears " 

"Before  you  begin,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  "I'll  thank  you  to 
me  a  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  some  cauld  meat,  or  bro 
the  like  alimentary  provision;  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  yott^ 
that  I  could  not  eat  a  mouthful  of  dinner." 

Heartily  glad,  I  believe,  to  have  so  good  a  chance  of  atoppni 
client's  mouth  effectually,  my  fcither  ordered  some  cold  mer 
which  James  Wilkinson/ for  the  honoui'  of  the  house,  was  abc 
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the  brandy  bottle,  wliicli  remained  on  the  sideboard,  but  at  a 
k  from  my  fatJier,  supplied  its  place  with  small  beer.  Peter 
•ofed  the  provisions  with  the  I'apaeity  of  a  famished  lion  ;  and  so 

did  the  diversion  eno;age  him,  that  though,  while  my  father 
3d  the  case,  he  looked  at  him  repeatedly,  as  if  he  meant  to  inter- 
,  his  statement,  yet  he  always  found  more  agTeeable  employment 
(lis  mouth,  and  returned  to  the  cold  beef  with  an  avidity  which 
'[need  me  he  had  not  had  such  an  opportunity  for  many  a  day  of 
itin^  his  appetite.  Omitting-  much  formal  phraseoloiry,  and 
v/r^^!^']'^'',^  will  endeavour  to  g-ive  you,  in  exchang>e  for 
•  tiddler  s  tale,  the  history  of  a  iitig-ant,  or  rather  the  history  of 
avvsuit.  '^ 

Peter  Peebles  and  Paul  Plainstanes,"  said  my  father,  *'' entered 

partnership,  m  the  year ,  as  mercers  and  linendrapers,  in 

Luckenbooths,  and  carried  on  a  g-reat  line  of  business  to  mutual 
mtag-e.  But  the  learned  counsel  needeth  not  to  be  told,  societas 
later  discordtarum,  partnership  oft  makes  pleaship.     The  com- 

r  being"  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  in  the  year ,  the  aifairs 

to  be  wound  up,  and  after  certain  attempts  to  settle  the  matter 
a-judicially,  it  was  at  last  brought  into  the  Court,  and  has 
died  out  into  several  distinct  processes,  most  of  whilk  have  been 
omed  by  the  Ordinary.^  It  is  to  the  state  of  these  processes  that 
isels  attention  is  particularly  directed.  There  is  the  orio'lnal 
>n  ot  1  eebles  v.  Plainstanes,  convening  him  for  payment  of 
)0,  less  or  more,  as  alleged  balance  due  by  Plainstanes.  2dlY 
re  IS  a  counter  action,  in  which  Plainstanes  is  pursuer  and 
)les  defender  for  £2500  less  or  more,  being  balance  alleged 
contra,  to  be  due  by  Peebles.  3dly,  Mr  Peebles's  seventh  agent 
'  K  f^^  '^^^T^  ^?  1  Compt  and  Reckoning  at  his  instance,  wherein 
'  balance  should  prove  due  on  either  side  might  be  fiiirly  struck 
ascertained.  4thly,  To  meet  the  hypothetical  case,  that  Peebles 
it  be  tound  liable  in  a  balance  to  Plainstanes,  Mr  Wildgoose  Mr 
)less  eighth  agent,  recommending  a  Multiplepoinding,  to  brin«- 
arties  concerned  into  the  field.  ** 

)j  brain  was  like  to  turn  at  this  account  of  lawsuit  within  law- 
like a  nest  of  chip-boxes,  with  all  of  which  I  was  expected  to 
2  myself  acquainted. 

nmlerstand,"  I  said,  "that  Mr  Peebles  claims  a  sum  of  money 

tiamstanes— how  then  can  he  be  his  debtor?  and  if  not  his 

r,  bow  can  he  bring  a  Multiplepoinding,  the  very  summons  of 

11  bCvS  tortb,  tbat  the  pursuer  does  owe  certain  m^onies,  which  he 

;irous  to  pay  by  warrant  of  a  judger''^ 

e  know  little  of  the  matter,  I  doubt,  friend,"  said  Mr  Peebles; 
luitiplepoinding  is  the  safest  remedium  juris  in  the  whole  form 
ocess.  1  have  known  it  conjoined  with  a  declarator  of  marriage, 
ur  beef  is  excellent  "he  said  to  my  f-ither,  who  in  vain  endla- 
a  to  resume  his  legal  disquisition ;  ^'  but  something  highly  pow- 
i-ana  the  twopenny  is  undeniable;  but  it  is  small  swipes— 

>  B?sS.'^'"^-^'  ^  ^^^*'^'^'  equivalent  to  what  ia  called  In  England  a  case  of 
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small  swipes— more  of  hop  than  malt— with  your  leave,  I'll  try  3? 
black  bottle." 

My  father  started  to  help  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  in 
measure ;  but,  infinitely  to  my  amusement,  Peter  got  possessio 
the  bottle  by  the  neck,  and  my  father's  ideas  of  hospitality  were 
too  scrupulous  to  permit  his  attempting",  by  any  direct  means 
redeem  it ;  so  that  Peter  returned  to  the  table  triumphant,  witli 
prey  in  his  clutch. 

**  Better  have  a  wine-^lass,  Mr  Peebles,"  said  my  father,  in 
admonitory  tone,  "you  will  find  it  pretty  strong-." 

"If  the  kirk  is  ower  muckle,  we  can  sing  mass  in  the  quire," 
Peter,  helping  himself  in  the  goblet  out  of  which  he  had  been  dr 
ing  the  small  beer.    "  What  is  it,  usquebaugh  ?— brandy,  as  I 
an  honest  man  !  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  name  and  taste  of  brai 
—Mr  Fairford  elder,  your  good  health"  (a  mouthful  of  brand; 
''  Mr  Alan  Fairford,  wishing  vou  well  through  your  arduous  un 
taking '' (another  go-down  of  the  comfortable  liquor).  ''And  1 
though  you  have  given  a  tolerable  breviate  of  this  great  lawsui 
whilk  every  body  has  heard  something  that  has  walked  the  boarc 
the  Outer-House  (here's  to  ye  again,  fy  way  of  interim  decreet) 
ye  have  omitted  to  speak  a  word  of  the  arrestments." 
"  I  was  just  coming  to  that  point,  Mr  Peebles." 
"Or  of  the  action  of  suspension  of  the  charge  on  the  bill.' 
"  I  was  iust  coming  to  that." 
"  Or  the  advocation  of  the  Sheriff-Court  process." 
"  I  was  just  coming  to  it." 

"As  Tweed  comes  to  Melrose,  I  think,"  said  the  litigant; 
then  filling  his  goblet  about  a  quarter  full  of  brandy,  as  if  in  absj 
of  mind,  "  Oh,  Mr  Alan  Fairford,  ye  are  a  lucky  man  to  buckl 
such  a  cause  as  mine  at  the  very  outset !  it  is  hke  a  specimen  0 
causes,  man.  By  the  Regiam,  there  is  not  a  remedium  juris  w 
practiques  but  ye'll  find  a  spice  o't.  Here's  to  your  getting 
through  with  it— Pshut— I  am  drinking  naked  spirits,  1  think, 
if  the  heathen  be  ower  strong,  we'll  christen  him  with  the  bre 
(here  he  added  a  little  small  beer  to  his  beverage,  paused,  rollec 
eyes,  winked,  and  proceeded),—"  Mr  Fairford— the  action  of  as 
and  battery,  Mr  Fairford,  when  I  compelled  the  villain  Plainsl 
to  pull  my  nose  within  two  steps  of  King  Charles's  statue,  n 
Parliament  Close— there  I  had  him  in  a  hose-net.  Never  man  ( 
tell  me  how  to  shape  that  process— no  counsel  that  ever  seiled 
could  condescend  and  say  whether  it  were  best  to  ])roceed  by  w 
petition  and  complaint,  ad  vindictam  publicam,  with^consent  c 
Majesty's  advocate,  or  by  action  on  the  statute  for  hMery  peui 
lite,  whilk  would  be  the  winning  my  plea  at  once,  and  so  getti 
back-door  out  of  Court.— By  the  Regiam,  that  beef  and  brar 
unco  het  at  my  heart— I  maun  try  the  ale  again  (sipped  a 
beer)  ;  "  and  the  ale's  but  cauld,  I  maun  e'en  put  m  the  rest  0 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  proceeded  in  so  loud  and  ^im 
style  of  elocution,  thumping  the  table,  drinking  and  snuthng 
nately,  that  my  father,  abandoning  all  attempts  to  interrupt  inr 
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it  and  ashamed,  suffering",  and  anxious  for  the  conckision  of  the 
le. 

And  then  to  come  back  to  my  pet  process  of  all— my  battery  and 
mlt  process,  when  I  had  the  good  luck  to  provoke  him  to  pull  my 
3  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  Court,  whilk  was  the  very  tiling  I 
ited— Mr  Pest,  ye  ken  him,  Daddie  Fairford  ?  Old  Pest  was  for 
ting  it  out  hamesiicken,  for  he  said  tlie  Court  might  be  said— said 
o;h  1 — to  be  my  dwelling-place.  I  dwell  mair  there  than  ony  gate 
,  and  the  essence  of  hamesucken  is  to  strike  a  man  in  his  dwelling- 
;e— mind  that,  young  advocate — and  so  there's  hope  Plainstanes 
J  be  hanged,  as  many  has  for  a  less  matter ;  for,  my  Lords, — will 
t  say  to  the  Justiciary  bodies, — my  Lords,  the  Parliament  House  is 
ibles's  place  of  dwelling,  says  he — heiug  commune  forum,  £ind  com- 
ne forum  est  commune  domicilium — Lass,  fetch  another  glass  of 
sky,  and  score  it — time  to  gae  hame— by  the  practiques,  I  cannot 
I  the  jug— yet  there's  twa  of  them,  1  think.  By  the  Regium, 
rford— Daddie  Fairford— lend  us  twal  pennies  to  buy  sneesning, 
le  is  done — Macer,  call  another  cause." 

'he  box  fell  from  his  hands,  and  his  body  would  at  the  same  time 
e  fallen  from  the  chair,  had  not  I  supported  him. 
This  is  intolerable/'  said  my  father — *'  Call  a  chairman,  James 
Ikinson,  to  carry  this  degraded,  worthless,  drunken  beast  home." 
Vhen  Peter  Peebles  was  removed  from  this  memorable  consulta- 
1,  under  the  care  of  an  able-bodied  Celt,  my  father  hastily  bundled 
the  papers,  as  a  showman,  whose  exhibition  has  miscarried,  hastes 
'emove  his  booth.    ^*  Here  are  my  memoranda,  Alan,"  he  said,  in 
urried  way ;  "  look  them  carefully  over — compare  them  with  the 
►cesses,  and  turn  it  in  your  head  before  Tuesday.     Many  a  good 
;ech  has  been  made  for  a  beast  of  a  client ;  and  hark  ye,  lad,  hark 
-I  never  intended  to  cheat  you  of  your  fee  when  all  was  done, 
lugh  I  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  the  speech  first ;  but  there 
lothiiig  like  corning  the  horse  before  the  journey.    Here  are  five 
Lid  guineas  in  a  silk  purse — of  your  poor  mother's  netting,  Alan — 
)  would  have  been  a  blithe  woman  to  have  seen  her  young  son  with 
^own  on  his  back— but  no  more  of  that — be  a  good  boy,  and  to  the 
|rk  like  a  tiger." 
did  set  to  work  Darsie;  for  who  could  resist  such  motives? 
th  my  father's  assistance,  I  have  mastered  the  details,  confused  as 
y  are ;  and  on  Tuesday  I  shall  plead  as  well  for  Peter  Peebles  as 
ould  for  a  duke.     Indeed,  I  feel  my  head  so  clear  on  the  subject 
to  be  able  to  write  this  long  letter  to  you  ;  into  which,  however, 
ter  and  his  lawsuit  have  insinuated  themselves  so  fiir  as  to  show 
I  how  mifch  they  at  present  occupy  my  thoughts.     Once  more,  bo 
eful  of  yourself,  and  mindful  of  me,  who  am  ever  thine,  while 

Alan  Fairford. 


^rom  circumstances,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  it  was  long  ere 
^  letter  reached  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NARRATIVE. 

The  advaiitag^e  of  laying*  before  the  reader,  in  the  words  of 
actors  themselves,  the  adventures  which  we  must  otherwise  h 
narrated  in  our  own,  has  given  gi-eat  popularity  to  the  publicat 
of  epistolary  correspondence,  as  practised  by  various  great  auth( 
and  by  ourselves  in  the  preceding  cliapters.  Nevertheless,  a  <>enr 
correspondence  of  this  kind  (and  Heaven  forbid  it  should  be  in  -, 
respect  sophisticated  by  interpolations  of  our  own !)  can  seldom 
fouiid  to  contain  all  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  instruct  the  reader 
his  full  comprehension  of  the  story.  Also  it  must  often  happen  t 
various  prolixities  and  redundancies  occur  in  the  course  of  an  inl 
change  of  letters,  which  must  hang  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  progr 
of  the  narrative.  To  avoid  this  dilemma,  some  biographers  1i; 
used  the  letters  of  the  personages  concerned,  or  liberal  extracts  fr 
them,  to  describe  particular  incidents,  or  express  the  sentime 
which  they  entertained ;  while  they  connect  them  occasionally  w 
such  portions  of  narrative  as  may  serve  to  carry  on  the  thread 
the  story. 

It  is  thus  that  the  adventurous  travellers  who  explore  the  sumi 
of  Mont  Blanc,  now  move  on  through  the  crumbling  snow-drift 
slowly,  that  their  progress  is  almost  imperce])tible,  and  anon  abrid 
their  journey  by  springing-  over  the  intervening  cliasms  which  cr« 
their  ])ath,  with  the  assistance  of  their  pilgrim-staves.  Or,  to  mi\ 
a  briefer  simile,  the  course  of  story-telling  which  we  have  for  t 
present  adopted  resembles  the  original  discipline  of  the  dragoo 
who  were  trained  to  serve  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  as  the  em 
gencies  of  the  service  required.  With  this  explanation,  we  sli 
proceed  to  narrate  some  circumstances  which  Alan  Fairford  did  ii 
and  could  not,  write  to  his  correspondent. 

Our  reader,  we  trust,  has  formed  somewhat  approaching  to  a  d 
tinct  idea  of  the  principal  characters  who  have  appeared  before  " 


Strong  fellow-feeling),  the  following-  particulars  may  not  be  sup. 
fluous.  *^ 

Mr  Saunders  Fairford,  as  he  was  usually  called,  was  a  man 
business  of  the  old  school,  moderate  in  his  charges,  economical  a 
even  niggardly  m  his  expenditure,  strictly  hone'st  in  condncting  i 
own  aftairs  and  those  of  his  clients,  but  taught  by  long  experieii 
to  be  wary  and  suspicious  in  observing  the  motions  of  others.  Pu: 
tual  as  the  clock  of  Saint  Giles  toiled  nine,  the  neat  dapper  form 
the  httle  hale  old  gentleman  was  seen  at  the  threshold  of  the  Coi 
hall,  or  at  farthest,  at  the  head  of  the  Back  Stairs,  trimly  dressed  ii 
complete  suit  of  snuff-coloured  brown,  with  stockings  of  silk  or  woojk 
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isnited  the  weather;  a  bobwig",  and  a  small  cocked  hat;  shoes  blacked 
1  Warren  would  have  blacked  them  ;  silver  shoe-buckles,  and  a  g-old 
ock-buckle.  A  noseg-ay  in  summer,  and  a  sprig  of  holly  in  winter 
)mpleted  his  well-known  dress  and  appearance.  His  manners  cor- 
'spouded  with  his  attire,  for  they  were  scrupulously  civil,  and  not  a 
;tle  formal.  He  was  an.  elder  of  the  kirk,  and,  of  course,  zealous 
r  King"  Georg-e  and  the  g"overnment  even  to  slajino-,  as  he  had 
lowed  by  taknig^  up  arms  in  their  cause.  But  then,  as  he  had  clients 
1(1  connecticms  of  business  among'  f^imilies  of  opposite  political  tenets 
)  was  particularly  cautious  to  use  all  the  conventional  phrases  which 
e  civility  of  the  time  had  devised,  as  an  admissible  mode  of  lan- 
lage  betwjxt  the  two  parties.  Thus  he  spoke  sometimes  of  the 
levaher,  but  never  either  of  the  Prince,  which  would  have  been 
cnhcnig  Ins  own  principles,  or  of  tlie  Pretender,  which  would  have 
en  offensive  to  those  of  others.  Ag-rhi,  he  usually  desio-nated  the 
ebelhon  as  tlie  affair  of  174.5,  and  spoke  of  any  one  eng-ag'ed  in  it  as 
person  who  had  been  out  at  a  certain  period.^  So  that,  on  the 
lole,  Mr  Fairford  was  a  man  much  liked  and  respected  on  all  sides 
ough  his  friends  v/onld  not  have  been  sorry  if  he  had  given  a  dinner 
jrefrequently,  as  his  little  cellar  contained  some  choice  old  wine 
which,  on  such  rare  occasions,  he  was  no  nig-g-ard.  ' 

The  whole  pleasure  of  this  g-ood  old-fixshioned  man  of  method  be- 
les  that  which  he  really  felt  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  business, 
Ls  the  hope  to  see  his  son  Alan,  the  onlv^fruit  of  a  union  which 
ath  earlv  dissolved,  attain  what,  in  the  father's  eyes,  was  the  prond- 
.  of  all  distmctions—the  rank  and  fame  of  a  well-employed  lawyer 
Lvery  profession  has  its  peculiar  honours,  and  Mr  Fairford's  mind 
i!^  constructed  upon  so  limited  and  exclusive  a  plan,  that  he  valued 
thing-,  save  the  objects  of  ambition  which  his  own  presented.  He 
luld  have  shaddered  at  Alan's  acquiring*  the  renown  of  a  hero,  and 
lushed  with  scorn  at  the  equally  barren  laurels  of  literature;  it  was 
the  path  of  the  law  alone  that  he  was  desirous  to  see  him  rise  to 
imence,  and  the  probabilities  of  success  or  disappointment  were 
i  thoughts  of  his  father  by  day,  and  his  dream  by  nig'ht. 
Uie  disposition  of  Alan  Fairford,  as  well  as  his  talents,  were  such 
to  encourage  his  father's  expectations.  He  had  acuteness  of  intel- 
,  jouied  to  habits  of  long*  and  patient  study,  improved  no  doubt  by 
(iisciplme  of  his  father's  house:  to  which,  g-enerally  speaking-,  he 
rormed  with  the  utmost  docility,  expressing-  no  wish  for  g'reater 
more  frequent  relaxation  than  consisted  with  his  father's  anxious 
I  severe  restrictions.  When  he  did  indulg-e  in  any  juvenile  frolics, 
rather  had  tlie  candour  to  lay  the  whole  blame  upon  his  m  re 
t'curial  companion,  Darsie  Latimer. 

'lis  youth,  as  the  reader  must  be  av/are,  had  been  received  as  an 
ate  into  the  family  of  Mr  Fairford,  senior,  at  a  time  when  some 
lie  delicacy  of  constitution  which  had  abridg-ed  the  life  of  his  con- 
,  began  to  show  itself  in  the  son,  and  when  thefather  was,  of  course 
'^y.iarly  disposed  to  indulge  his  slightest  wish.  That  the  youn^- 
•iishman  was  able  to  pay  a  considerable  board,  v/as  a  matter  of  no 

1  See  Note  M.     The  nebcUion  a-s  the  Amir  of  I7irj.  :. 
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importance  to  Mr  Fairford ;  it  was  enough  that  his  presence  see 
to  make  his  son  cheerful  and  happy.  He  was  compelled  to  allow 
"  Darsie  was  a  fine  lad,  though  unsettled,"  and  he  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him,  and  the  apprehensions  whicl 
levities  excited,  had  it  not  been  for  the  voluntary  excursion  w 
gave  rise  to  the  preceding  correspondence,  and  in  which  Mr  Fair 
secretly  rejoiced,  as  affording  the  means  of  separating  Alan  fron 
gay  companion,  at  least  until  he  should  have  assumed,  and  hec 
accustomed  to,  the  duties  of  his  dry  aud  laborious  profession. 

But  the  absence  of  Darsie  was  far  from  promoting  the  end  w 
the  elder  Mr  Fairford  had  expected  and  desired.  The  young 
were  united  by  the  closest  bonds  of  intimacy  ;  and  the  more  so 
neither  of  them  sought  nor  desired  to  admit  any  others  into  t 
society.  Alan  Fairford  was  averse  to  general  company,  from  a 
position  naturally  reserved,  and  Darsie  Latimer  from  a  painful  si 
of  his  own  unknown  origin,  peculiarly  afflicting  in  a  country  w 
In'gh  and  low  are  professed  genealogists.  The  young  men  wen 
in  all  to  each  other ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  their  separ.n 
was  painful,  and  that  its  effects  upon  Alan  Fairford,  joined  to 
anxiety  occasioned  by  the  tenor  of  his  friend's  letters,  greatly  exce( 
what  the  senior  had  anticipated.  The  young*  man  went  through 
usual  duties,  his  studies,  and  the  examinations  to  which  he  was 
jected,  but  with  nothing  hke  the  zeal  and  assiduity  which  he  had 
merly  displayed ;  and  his  anxious  and  observant  father  saw  but 
plainly  that  his  heart  was  with  his  absent  comrade. 

A  philosopher  would  have  given  way  to  this  tide  of  feeling,  in  h( 
to  have  diminished  its  excess,  and  permitted  the  youths  to  liave  I 
some  time  together,  that  their  intimacy  might  have  been  broken 
by  degrees ;  but  Mr  Fairford  only  saw  the  more  direct  mode  of  > 
tinned  restraint,  which,  however,  he  was  desirous  of  veiling  ui 
•Bome  plausible  pretext.  In  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  on  this  occa 
he  had  held  communication  with  an  old  acquaintance,  Peter  Drud] 
with  whom  the  reader  is  partly  acquainted.  "  Alan,"  he  said,  " 
ance  wud,  and  aye  waur ;  and  he  was  expecting  every  moment  wlie 
would  start  off  in  a  wildgoose  chase  after  the  callant  Latimer; 
Sami)son,  the  horse-hirer  in  Candlemaker-Row,  had  given  him  a 
that  Alan  had  been  looking  for  a  good  hack,  to  go  to  the  country : 
few  days.  And  then  to  oppose  him  downright — he  could  not  but  t 
on  the  way  his  poor  mother  was  removed — Would  to  Heaven  he 
yoked  to  some  tight  piece  of  business,  no  matter  whether  well  i 
paid,  but  some  job  that  would  hamshackle  him  at  least  until  the  Cc 
rose,  if  it  were  but  for  decency's  sake.'' 

Peter  Drudgeit  sympathised,  for  Peter  had  a  son,  who,  reaso 
none,  would  needs  exchange  the  torn  and  inky  fustian  sleeves  foi 
blue  jacket  and  white  lapelle ;  aud  he  suggested,  as  the  reader  kn 
the  engaging  our  friend  Alan  in  the  matter  of  Poor  Peter  Pee 
just  opened  by  the  desertion  of  young  Dumtoustie,  whose  defe^ 
would  be  at  the  same  time  concealed ;  and  this,  Drudgeit  said,  "  w 
be  felling  two  dogs  with  one  stone." 

With  these  explanations,  the  reader  will  hold  a  man  of  the  ( 
Faiiford's  sense  and  experience  free  from  the  hazardous  and  ir 
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it  curiosity  with  which  boys  fling*  a  puppy  into  a  deep  pond,  merely 
lee  if  the  creature  can  swim.  However  confident  in  his  son's  ta- 
ts, which  were  really  considerable,  he  would  have  been  very  son-y 
lave  involved  him  in  the  duty  of  pleading-  a  complicated  and  dilh- 
5  case,  upon  his  very  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  had  he  not  resort- 
to  it  as  an  effectual  way  to  prevent  the  young-  man  from  taking*  a 
),  which  Ins  habits  of  thinking  represented  as  a  most  fatal  one  at 
outset  of  life. 

letwixt  two  evils  Mr  Fairford  chose  that  which  was  in  his  own 
irehension  the  least;  and  like  a  brave  officer  sending- forth  his  sou 
jattle,  rather  chose  he  should  die  upon  the  breach  than  desert  the 
flict  with  dishonour.  Neither  did  he  leave  him  to  his  own  unas- 
ed  energies.  Like  Alpheus  preceding*  Hercules,  he  himself  en- 
ntered  the  Augean  mass  of  Peter  Peebles's  law  matters.  It  was 
he  old  man  a  labour  of  love  to  place  in  a  clear  and  undistorted 
V'  the  real  merits  of  this  case,  which  the  carelessness  and  blunders 
eter  s  former  solicitors  had  converted  into  a  hug-e  chaotic  mass  of 
iitelhgible  technicality ;  and  such  was  his  skill  and  industry,  that 
.vas  able,  after  the  severe  toil  of  two  or  three  da}s,  to  present  to 
consideration  of  the  young:  counsel  the  principal  facts  of  the  case 
-h^bt  equally  simple  and  comprehensible.  With  tlie  assistance 
.  solicitor  so  affectionate  and  indefatigable,  Alan  Fairford  was  en- 
id,  when  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  to  walk  towards  the  Court,  at- 
led  by  his  anxious  yet  encouraging'  parent,  with  some  degree  of 
hdence  that  he  would  lose  no  reputation  upon  this  arduous  occasion, 
hey  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  Court  by  poor  Peter  Peebles  in 
usual  plenitude  of  wig  and  celsitude  of  hat.  He  seized  on  tlie 
ng  pleader  like  a  lion  on  his  prev.  "  How  is  a'  wi'  you,  Mr  Alan 
^^^•n^'^^'i^^'^' ^^^"»  man?— The  awfu'  day  is  come  at  last— a  day 
\  will  be  lang  minded  in  this  house.  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against 
instanes— conjoined  processes— Hearing  in  presence— stands  for 
fehort  Roll  for  this  day— I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  a  week 
ihinking  of  it,  and,  1  dare  to  say,  neither  has  the  Lord  President 
sell— for  such  a  cause!  !  But  your  father  garr'd  me  tak  a  wee 
3  ower  muckle  of  his  pint  bottle  the  other  night ;  it's  no  right 
nix  brandy  wi'  business,  Mr  Fairford.  I  would  have  been  the 
'  0  liquor  if  I  would  have  drank  as  muckle  as  you  twa  would 
had  me.  But  there's  a  time  for  a'  things,  and  if  ye  will  dine 
me  after  the  case  is  heard,  or  whilk  is  the  same,  or  maybe  better, 
gang  my  ways  hame  wi'  you,  and  I  winna  object  to  a  cheerfu' 
s,  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.'' 

Id  Fairford  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  hurried  past  the  client, 
his  son  wrapt  in  the  sable  bombazine,  which,  in  his  eyes,  was 
e  venerable  than  an  archbishop's  lawn,  and  could  not  help  fondly 
ing  his  shoulder,  and  whispering  to  him  to  take  courage,  and 
V  he  was  worthy  to  wear  it.  The  party  entered  the  Outer  Hall 
lie  Court  (once  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
[lament),  and  which  corresponds  to  the  use  of  Westminster  Hall 
'iigland,  serving  as  a  vestibule  to  the  Inner-House,  as  it  is  termed, 

^  place  of  dominion  to  certain  sedentary  personages  called  Lorcb 
luary. 
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The  earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  spent  by  old  Fairford  in 
terating  his  instructions  to  Alan,  and  in  running'  from  one  perso 
another,  from  wliom  he  thoug-ht  lie  could  still  g-lean  somd  g-raii 
information,  either  concerning'  the  point  at  issue,  or  collateral  c 
Meantime  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  whose  shallow  brain  was  aUog'( 
vmjvble  to  bear  the  importance  of  the  moment,  kept  us  close  t( 
Young"  counsel  as  sliadow  to  substance,  affected  now  to  speak  '. 
iiow  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  now  to  deck  his  ghastly  countenance 
wreathed  smiles,  now  to  cloud  it  with  a  shade  of  deep  and  so! 
3m})ortance,  and  anon  to  contort  it  with  the  sneer  of  scorn 
derision.  These  moods  of  the  client's  mind  were  accompanied 
singular  "  mockings  and  mov/ing-s,"  fantastic  gestures,  which 
man  of  rags  and  litig-ation  deemed  appropriate  to  his  change 
countenance.  Now  he  brandished  his  arm  aloft,  now  thrust  hn 
straight  out,  as  if  to  knock  his  opponent  down.  Now  he  Liii 
open  palm  on  his  bosom,  and  now^fUng-ing'  it  abroad,  he  gall; 
snapped  his  fing-ers  in  the  air. 

These  demonstrations,  and  the  obvious  sliame  and  embarrassi 
of  Alan  Fairford,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  juvenile  i( 
in  the  hall.  They  did  not,  indeed,  approach  Peter  with  their  i 
familiarity,  from  some  feelii^g*  of  deference  towards  Fairford,  thr 
many  accused  him  of  conceit  in  presuming'  to  undertake  at  this  ( 
stage  of  his  practice  a  case  of  considerable  dillicult.y.  But  Alan, 
^vithstanding'  this  forbearance,  was  not  the  less  sensible  that  he 
his  companion  were  the  subjects  of  many  a  passing- jest,  and  ma 
shout  of  laughter,  with  which  that  region  at  all  times  abounds. 

At  leug-th  the  young*  counsel's  patience  gave  way,  and  i 
llireatened  to  carry  his  presence  of  mind  and  recollection  along 
it,  Alan  frankly  told  his  father,  that  unless  lie  was  relieved  froir 
infliction  of  his  client's  personal  presence  and  instructions,  he  i 
necessarily  throv*-  up  liis  bi"ief,  and  decline  pleading  tlie  case. 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  Alan,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  almost  i\ 
own  wit's  end  upon  hearing  this  dilemma;  *'dinna  mind  the 
ne'er-do-weel ;  we  cannot  keep  the  man  from  hearing  his  own  d 
though  he  be  not  quite  right  in  the  head." 

['  On  my  life,  sir,"  answered  Alan,  ''  I  shall  be  unable  to  go  oi 
drives  everything  out  of  my  remembrance ;  and  if  I  attempt  to  s 
seriously  of  the  injuries  ho  has  sustained,  and  the  condition  1 
reduced  to,  how  can  I  expect  but  that  the  very  a])pearance  of 
an  absurd  scarecrow  will  turn  it  all  into  ridicule?  " 

*•  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Saunders  Fairford,  glanci 
look  at  Poor  Pete]',  and  then  cautiously  inserting  his  forefinger  u 
his  hob-wig,  in  order  to  rub  his  temple  and  aid  his  invention  ;  " 
no  figure  for  the  f<n'e-bar  to  see  without  laughing;  but  howt( 
rid  of  him  ?  To  speak  sense,  or  anything  like  it,  is  the  last  thin 
will  listen  to.  ^  Stay,  ay — Alan,  my  darling,  hae  patience;  Til 
him  off  on  the  instant,  like  a  govytf  ba'." 

So  saying,  he  hastened  to  his  ally,  Peter  Drudgeit,  who  on  se 
him  witii  marks  of  haste  in  his  gait,  and  care  upon  his  counten; 
clapped  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  with  "  Vf hat's  the  stir  now 
Saunders  ? — Is  there  aught  wrang*  ? " 
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lere's  a  dollar,  man,"  said  Mr  Saunders ;  '*now,  or  never,  Peter, 
e  a  g-ood  turn.  Yonder's  your  namesake,  Peter  Peebles,  will 
the  swine  through  our  bonny  hanks  of  yarn  ;^  g-et  him  over  to 
's  Coffee-liouse,  man— gie  him  his  meridian— keep  him  there, 
i  or  sober,  till  the  liearing-  is  ovver." 

Ineug-li  said/'  quoth  Peter  Drudg-eit,  no  way  displeased  with  his 
diare  in  the  service  required, — "  We'se  do  your  bidding-." 
cordingly  the  scribe  was  presently  seen  wliispering*  in°the  ear 
ter  Peebles,  whose  responses  came  forth  in  the  following  broken 

leave  the  Court  for  ae  minute  on  this  g-reat  day  of  judgment? 

[,  by  the   Reg Eh!  what?     Brandy,   did  ye  say— French 

[ly  ?— couldna  ye  fetch  a  stoup  to  tlie  bar  under  your  coat,  man? 
possible?  Na,  if  it's  clean  impossible,  and  if  we  have  an  hour 
till  they  get  through  the  single  bid  and  the  summar-roll,  I 
a  if  I  cross  the  close  wi'  you ;  1  am  sure  I  need  something  to 
my  heart  up  this  jiwful  day ;  but  I'll  no  stay  above  an  instant— 
bove  a  minute  of  time — nor  drink  aboon  a  single  gill." 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  two  Peters  were  seen  moving 
gh  the  Parliament  Close  (which  new-fangled  affectation  hnl 
il  a  Square),  the  triumphant  Drudgeit  leading  captive  the 
^e  Peebles,  whose  legs  conducted  him  towards  the  dram-shop, 
his  reverted  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Court.  They  dived  into 
iinraerian  abysses  of  John's  coffee-house,^  formerly  the  favourite 
zvous  of  the  classical  and  genial  Doctor  Pitcairn,  and  were  for 
resent  seen  no  more. 

lieved  from  his  tormentor,  Alan  Fahford  had  time  to  rally  hh 

ections,  which  in  the  irritation  of  his  spirits,  had  nearly  escaped 

uid  to  prepare  himself  for  a  task,  the  successful  discharge  or 

e  in  which  must,  he  was  aware,  have  the  deepest  influence  upon 

>rtmies.     He  had  pride,  was  not  Vv'ithout  a  consciousness  of 

;,  and  the  sense  of  his  father's  feelings  upon  the  subject  impelled 

f)  the  utinost  exertion.     Above  all,  he  had  that  soi't  of  self- 

and  which  is  essential  to  success  in  every  arduous  undertaking, 

e  was  constitutionally  free  from  that  feverish  irritability,  by 

those,  whose  over-active  imaginations  exaggerate  difficulties, 

r  themselves  incapable  of  encountering  such  when  they  arrive. 

'ing  collected  all  the  scattered  and  broken  associations  which 

necessary,  Alan's  thoughts  reverted  to  Dumfriesshire,  and  the 

•ious  situation  in  which  he  feared  his  beloved  friend  had  placed 

f ;  and  once  and  again  consulted  his  watch,  eager  to  have  his 

t  task  commenced  and  ended,  that  he  might  hasten  to  Darsie's 

nee.  ^  The  hour  and  moment  at  lenglh  arrived.     Tiie  Macer 

ti,  with  all  his  well-remembered  brazen   strength  of  lungs, 

Peter  Peebles  versus  Plain stanes,^:)^r  Dumtoustie  et  Tough  I 

Jter  Da-a-niel  Dumtoustie!"  Dumtoustie  answered  not  the 

simile  is  obvious,  from  tho  old  manufacture  of  Scotland,  when  the  ^udewife's 
J  the  yarn  vvrouglit  in  the  winter  was  called,  when  laid  down  to  bleach  by  tho 
le,  was  peculiaily  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  pigs,  seldom  well  regulated  abou^ 
u  farm-house. 
'Ote  N.    John's  Co^ee- House. 
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summons,  which,  deep  and  swelling  as  it  was,  could  not  reach 
the  Queensferry ;  but  our  Maister  Alan  Fairford  appeared 
place. 

The  Court  was  very  much  crowded ;  for  much  amusemei 
been  received  on  former  occasions  when  Peter  had  volunteei 
own  oratory,  and  had  been  completely  successful  in  routii 
gravity  of  the  whole  procedure,  and  putting  to  silence,  not 
the  counsel  of  the  opposite  party,  but  his  own. 

Both  bench  and  audience  seemed  considerably  surprised 
juvenile  appearance  of  the  young  man  who  appeared  in  the  r< 
Dumtoustie,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  this  complicated  an 
depending  process,  and  the  common  herd  were  disappointed 
absence  of  Peter  the  client,  the  Punchinello  of  the  expected 
tainment.  The  Judges  looked  witli  a  very  favourable  counti 
on  our  friend  Ala«,  most  of  them  being  acquainted,  more  c 
with  so  old  a  practitioner  as  his  father,  and  all,  or  almost  all, 
ing,  from  civility,  the  same  fair  play  to  the  first  pleading  ofac( 
which  the  House  of  Commons  yields  to  the  maiden  speech  of 
its  members. 

Lord  Bladderskate  was  an  exception  to  this  general  expresi 
benevolence.  He  scowled  upon  Alan  from  beneath  his  large,  si 
grey  e3^e-brows,  just  as  if  the  young  lawyer  had  been  usurpi 
nephew's  honours,  instead  of  covering  his  disgrace  ;  and,  fror 
lings  which  did  his  lordship  little  honour,  he  privatel};  hopi 
young  man  would  not  succeed  in  the  cause  which  his  kinsmii 
abandoned. 

Even  Lord  Bladderskate,  however,  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  p 
with  the  judicious  and  modest  tone  in  which  Alan  began  his  a 
to  the  Court,  apologising  for  his  own  presumption,  and  excusiii, 
the  sudden  illness  of  his  learned  brother,  for  whom  the  lab 
opening  a  cause  of  some  difficulty  and  importance  had  been 
more  worthily  designed.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  he  really  wi 
of  young  Dumtoustie  as  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  takin, 
not  to  dwell  on  either  topic  a  moment  longer  than  was  nee 
The  old  Judge's  looks  became  benign ;  his  family  pride  wj 
pitiated,  and,  pleased  equally  with  the  modesty  and  civility 
young  man  whom  he  had  thought  forward  and  officious,  he  i 
the  scorn  of  his  features  into  an  expression  of  profound  att( 
the  highest  compliment,  and  the  greatest  encouragement,  v 
judge  can  render  to  the  counsel  addressing  him. 

Having  succeeded  in  securing  the  favourable  attention 
Court,  the  young  lawyer,  using  the  lights  which  his  f^itber's 
ence  and  knowledge  of  business  had  afforded  him,  proceeded 
address  and  clearness,  unexpected  from  one  of  his  years,  to 
from  the  case  itself  those  complicated  formalities  with  wliid 
been  loaded,  as  a  surgeon  strips  from  a  wound  the  dressing.^ 
have  been  hastily  wrapped  lound  it,  in  order  to  proceed  to  ' 
secundum  artem.     Developed  of  the  cumbrous  and  com] 
technicalities  of  litigation,  with  which  the  perverse  obstiriac; 
client,  the  inconsiderate  haste  or  ignorance  of  his  agents,  i 
evasions  of  a  subtle  adversary^  had  invested  the  process,  the  c 
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or  Peter  Peebles,  standing*  upon  its  simple  merits,  was  no  bad 
)ject  for  the  declamation  of  a  young*  counsel,  nor  did  our  friend 
111  fail  to  avail  himself  of  its  strong  points. 

3e  exhibited  his  client  as  a  simple-hearted,  honest,  well-meaning 
n,  who,  durin^j"  a  copartnership  of  twelve  years,  had  gradually 
!ome  impoverished,  while  his  partner  (his  former  clerk),  having* 
funds  but  his  share  of  the  same  business,  into  which  he  had  been 
iiitted  without  any  advance  of  stock,  had  become  gradually  more 
I  more  wealthy. 

'  Their  association,"  said  Alan,  and  the  little  flight  was  received 
h  some  applause,  *' resembled  the  ancient  story  of  the  fruit  which 
3  carved  with  a  knife  poisoned  on  one  side  of  the  blade  only,  so 
,t  the  individual,  to  whom  tlie  envenomed  portion  was  served, 
iw  decay  and  death  from  what  afforded  savour  and  sustenance  to 
i  consumer  of  the  other  moiety."  He  then  plunged  boldly  into  the 
re  magnum  of  accompts  between  the  parties  ;  he  pursued  each 
36  statement  from  the  waste-book  to  the  day-book,  from  the  day- 
)k  to  the  bill-book,  from  tlie  bill-book  to  the  ledger ;  placed  the  art- 
interpolations  and  insertions  of  the  fallacious  Plainstanes  in  array 
unst  each  other  and  against  the  fact;  and  availing*  himself  to  the 
(lost  of  his  father's  previous  labours,  and  his  own  knowledge  of 
ompts  in  which  he  had  been  sedulously  trained,  he  laid  before  the 
urt  a  clear  and  intelligible  statement  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  copart- 
*y,  showing,  with  precision,  that  a  large  balance  must,  at  the 
solution,  have  been  due  to  his  client,  sufficient  to  have  enabled  him 
liave  carried  on  business  on  his  own  account,  and  thus  to  have 
ained  his  situation  in  society  as  an  independent  and  industrious 
desman.  "But  instead  of  this  justice  being  voluntarily  rendered 
the  former  clerk  to  his  former  master, — by  the  party  obliged  to 
benefiictor, — by  one  honest  man  to  another,— his  wretched 
?nt  had  been  compelled  to  follow  his  quondam  clerk,  his  present 
)tor,  from  Court  to  Court ;  had  found  his  just  claims  met  with  weU- 
ented  but  unfounded  counter-claims,  had  seen  his  party  sliift  his 
u-acter  of  pursuer  or  defender,  as  often  as  Harlequin  effects  his 
nsformations,  till,  in  a  chase  so  varied  and  so  long,  the  unhappy 
?ant  had  lost  substance,  reputation,  and  almost  the  use  of  reason 
Blf,  and  came  before  their  Lordships  an  object  of  thoughtless 
rision  to  the  unreflecting,  of  compassion  to  the  better-hearted,  and 
awful  meditation  to  every  one,  who  considered  that,  in  a  country 
ere  excellent  laws  were  administered  by  upright  and  incorruptible . 
^l^es,  a  man  might  pursue  an  almost  indisputable  claim  through 
the  mazes  of  litigation ;  lose  fortune,  reputation,  and  reason  itself 
the  chase,  and  now  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  country 
the  wretched  condition  of  his  unhappy  client,  a  victim  to  protracted 
^tice,  and  to  that  hope  delayed  w^iich  sickens  the  heart."  ^ 
rhe  force  of  this  appeal  to  feeling  made  as  much  impression  on  the 
nch  as  had  been  previously  effected  by  the  clearness  of  Alan's 
rument.  The  absurd  form  of  Peter  himself,  with  his  tow- wig,  was 
tunately  not  present  to  excite  any  ludicrous  emotion,  and  the  pause 
tt  took  place,  when  the  young 'lawyer  had  concluded  his  speech, 
lis  followed  by  a  mui'mur  of  approbation,  which  the  ears  of  his  father 
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drank  in  as  the  sweetest  sounds  that  had  ever  entered  them.  ^ 
a  hand  of  gratulalion  was  thrust  out  to  his  ,i?rasp,  tremhlinof  as  it 
with  anxiety,  and  finally  with  deli,<>*ht ;  his  voice  faitering"  as  be  rej) 
*'  Ay,  ay,  1  kend  Alan  was  the  lad  to  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  lion 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  arose,  an  old  practitioner,  who 
noted  too  ch)sely  the  impression  made  by  Alan's  pleadin^f,  no 
fear  the  consequences  of  an  immediate  decision.  He  paid  the  h\g 
compliinents  to  his  very  young*  brother — "  the  Benjamin,  as  he  w< 
presume  to  call  him,  of  the  learned  Facult}^ — said  the  alleg*ed  h 
ships  of  Mr  Peebles  were  compensated,  by  his  beini?  placed  in  a: 
ation  v/here  the  benevolence  of  their  lordships  had  assig-ned 
gratuitously  such  assistance  as  he  mig-ht  not  otherwise  have  obta' 
at  a  high  price — and  allowed  his  young-  brother  had  put  many  th 
in  such  a  new  point  of  view,  that,  although  he  v/as  quite  certain  oi 
ability  to  refute,  thena,  he  was  honestly  desirous  of  havino-  a  few  h 
to  arrange  his  answer,  in  order  to  be  able  to  follow  Mr  Fairford  f 
point  to  point.  He  had  farther  to  observe,  there  was  one  poin 
the  case  to  which  his  brother,  whose  attention  had  been  other\ 
so  wonderfully  comprehensive,  had  not  given  the  consideration  vvl 
he  expected  ;  it  was  founded  on  the  interpretation  of  certain  < 
respondence  which  had  passed  betwixt  the  parties,  soon  after 
dissolution  of  the  copartnery." 

The  Court,  having  heard  Mr  Tough,  readily  allowed  him  two  ( 
for  pre})aring  himself,  hinting  at  the  same  time  that  he  might  1 
his  task  difficult,  and  affording  the  young  counsel,  with  high  enco 
urns  upon  the  mode  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himself,  the  choic( 
"speaking,  either  now  or  at  the  next  calling  of  the  cause,  upon 
point  wiiich  Plainstanes's  lawyer  had  adverted  to. 

Alan  modestly  apologised  for  what  in  fact  had  been  an  omias 
very  pardonable  in  so  complicated  a  case,  and  professed  him 
instantly  ready  to  g^o  through  that  correspondence,  and  prove  thti 
was  in  form  and  substance  exactly  applicable  to  the  view  of  the  c 
he  had  submitted  to  their  lordshij)s.  He  applied  to  his  father,  v 
sat  behind  him,  to  hand  him,  from  time  to  time,  the  letters,  in 
order  in  wliich  he  meant  to  read  and  comment  upon  them. 

Old  Counsellor  Tough  had  probably  formed  an  ingenious  enoi 
scheme  to  blunt  the  effect  of  the  young  lawyer's  reasoning,  by  i 
obliging  him  to  follow  up  a  process  of  reasoning,  clear  and  coinpl 
ill  itself,  by  a  hasty  and  extemporary  appendix.     If  so,  he  seen 
likely  to  be  disappointed  ;  for  Alan  was  well  prepared  on  this,  as 
other  parts  of  the  cause,  and  recommenced  his  pleading  with  a  deg 
of  animation,  which  added  force  even  to  what  he  had  formerly  stat 
and  might  perhaps  have  occasioned  the  old  gentleman  to  regret 
having  again  called  him  up  :  when  his  father,  as  he  handed  him 
letters,  put  one  into  his  hand  which  i>roduced  a  singular  effect  on 
pleader. 

At  the  first  glance  he  saw  that  the  paper  had  no  reference  to 
affairs  of  Peter  Peebles ;  but  the  first  glance  also  showed  him,  w 

1  Said  of  an  adventurous  gipsy,  who  resolves  at  all  risks  to  ccnvcrt  a  sheep's  horn 
A  gpoon. 
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it  tliat  time,  and  in  tliat  presence,  he  could  not  help  reading* ; 
bicli,  being*  read,  seemed  totally  to  disconcert  In's  ideas,  lie 
?d  short  in  his  harang-ue — g'azed  on  the  paper  with  a  look  of 
se  and  horror — uttered  an  exclamation,  and  liiiig-ing*  down  the 
vhich  he  liad  in  his  hand,  hurried  out  of  court  without  returnin<^ 
xh  word  of  answer  to  the  various  questions,  *'  What  was  tlie 
r  ?" — "  Was  he  taken  unwell?  " — "  Should  not  a  chair  be  called  ?" 
;c.  &c. 

;  elder  Mv  Fairford,  v;ho remained  f^eated,  and  looking*  as  sense- 
>5  if  he  had  been  made  of  stone,  was  at  leng'th  recalled  to  himself 
J  anxious  inquiries  of  the  judges  and  tlie  counsel  after  his  son's 
1.  lie  then  rose  with  an  air,  in  which  was  raing-led  the  deep 
lal  reverence  in  which  he  held  the  Court,  with  some  internal 

of  ag'itation,  and  witlj  difficulty  m.entioned  sometliin^  of  a 
ke— apiece  of  bad  news — Alan,  he  hoped,  w^ould  be  well  enoug-h 
rrow.  But  unable  to  proceed  farther,  he  clasped  his  hands 
lier,  exclaiming",  "My  son !  my  son  !"  and  left  the  court  hastily, 
n  pursuit  of  him. 

i^lmt's  the  matter  with  the  auld  bitch  next?"^  said  an  acute 
)hysical  judg:e,  thoug-h  somev/hat  coarse  in  his  manners,  aside 

brethren.  "  This  is  a  daft  cause,  Bladderskate— first,  it  drives 
oor  man  mad  that  aug'ht  it— then  your  nevoy  goes  daft  with 
.and  flies  the  pit— then  this  smart  young*  hopeful  is  afF  the  hooka 
•00  hard  study,  I  fancy—and  now  auld  Saunders  Fairford  is  as 
ic  as  the  best  of  them.  What  say  ye  till 't,  ye  bitch  ? ' 
othing*,  my  lord,"  answered  Bladderskate,  much  too  formal  to 
'e  the  levities  in  which  his  philosophical  brother  sonjetimes 
^^ed— *'  1  say  nothing*,  but  pray  to  Heaven  to  keep  our  own 

men,  amen,"  answered  his  learned  brother ; "  for  some  of  us  have 
iw  to  spare." 

3  Court  then  arose,  and  the  audience  departed,  greatly  wonder- 

t  the  talent  displayed  by  Alan  Fairford  at  his  first  appearance  in 

e  so  difficult  and  so  complicated,  and  assig-ning-  an  hundred 

ctural  causes,  each  different  from  the  others,  for  the  sing-ular 

uption  which  had  clouded  his  day  of  success.     The  worst  of  the 

was,  that  six  agents,  who  had  each  come  to  the  separate  reso- 

of  tlirusting'  a  retaining-  fee  into  Alan's  hand  as  he  left  the  Court, 

their  heads  as  they  returned  the  money  into  their  leathern 

es,  and  said, ''  that  the  lad  was  clever,  but  they  w^ould  like  to  see 

of  him  before  they  eng-aged  him  in  the  way  of  business— they 

)tlike  his  lowping*  away  like  a  flea  in  a  blanket.'' 

"iitiou  nscribes  this  whimsical  style  of  language  to  the  iif]genious  and  pliilo- 
•1  Lord  Ka:n:e3. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Had  our  friend  Alexander  Fairford  known  the  consequences  ( 
son's  abrupt  retreat  from  the  Court,  vrhich  are  mentioned  in  tb( 
of  the  hist  chapter,  it  miffht  have  accomplished  the  prediction  o 
lively  old  judg^e,  and  driven  him  utterly  distracted.  As  it  was,h 
miserable  enough.  His  son  had  risen  ten  degrees  higher  in  his 
mation  than  ever,  by  his  display  of  juridical  talents,  which  seem 
assure  him  that  the  applause  of  the  judges  and  professors  of  the 
which,  in  his  estimation,  was  worth  that  of  all  mankind  besides,  an 
ised  to  the  fullest  extent  the  advantageous  estimate  which  evei 
parental  partiality  had  been  induced  to  form  of  Alan's  powers, 
the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  he  was  himself  a  little  humbled,  fr 
disguise  which  he  had  practised  towards  this  son  of  his  hopes 
wishes. 

The  truth  was,  that  on  the  morning  of  this  eventful  day,  Mr  i 
ander  Fairford  had  received  from  his  correspondent  and  fr 
Provost  Crosbie  of  Dumfries,  a  letter  of  the  following  tenor  :— 

*^Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  respected  favour  of  25th  ultimo,  per  favour  of  Mr  D 
Latimer,  reached  me  in  safety,  and  I  showed  to  the  young  genth 
such  attentions  as  he  was  pleased  to  accept  of.  The  object  o 
present  writing  is  twofold.  First,  the  council  are  of  opinion  thai 
should  now  begin  to  stir  in  the  thirlage  cause ;  and  they  think 
will  be  able,  from  evidence  noviter  repertum,  to  enable  you  to  ar 
your  condescendence  upon  the  use  and  wont  of  the  burgh,  touc 
the  grana  invecta  etillata.  So  you  will  please  consider  yourse 
authorised  to  speak  to  Mr  Pest,  and  lay  before  him  the  papers  v 
you  will  receive  by  the  coach.  The  council  think  that  a  fee  of 
guineas  may  be  sufficient  on  this  occasion,  as  Mr  Pest  had  tlirei 
drawing  the  original  condescendence. 

"  I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding,  that  there  has  been  agre«a 
among  the  Solway  fishermen,  who  have  destroyed,  in^  a  mast 
manner,  the  stake-nets  set  up  near  the  mouth  of  this  river; 
have  besides  attacked  the  house  of  Quaker  Geddes,  one  of  the 
cipal  partners  of  the  Tide-net  Fishing  Company,  and  done  a  ,' 
deal  of  damage.  Am  sorry  to  add,  young  Mr  Latimer  was  ii 
fray,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Murder  is  spoke  of,  but 
may  be  a  word  of  course.  As  the  young  gentleman  has  beh 
rather  oddly  while  in  these  parts,  as  in  declining  to  dine  witl 
more  than  once,  and  going  about  the  country  with  strolling  fid 
and  suchlike,  I  rather  hope  that  his  present  absence  is  only  occa^ 
by  a  frolic ;  but  as  his  servant  has  been  making  inquiries  0 
respecting  his  master,  I  thought  it  best  to  acquaint  you  in  cour 
post.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  our  sheriff  has  taken  a  precogn 
and  committed  one  or  two  of  the  rioters.  If  I  can  l)e  useful  ii 
matter,  either  by  advertising  for  Mr  Latimer  as  missing,  publi: 
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ew^'ii'd,  or  otherwise,  I  will  obey  your  respected  inslructionf?,  being" 
ir  most  obedient  to  command,  "  William  Ciiosbie." 

kVlien  Mr  Fairford  received  this  letter,  and  had  read  it  to  an  end, 
iirst  iucii  was  to  communicate  it  to  his  son,  that  an  express  might 
instantly  despatched,  or  a  king^'s  messenger  sent  with  proper  au- 
>rity  to  search  after  Iiis  late  guest. 

riie  habits  of  the  fishers  were  rude,  as  he  well  knew,  though  not 
lolutely  sanguinary  or  ferocious  ;  and  there  had  been  instances  of 
lir  transporting  persons  who  had  interfered  in  their  smugghng 
de  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  elsewhere,  and  keeping  tliem  under  re- 
aint  for  many  weeks.  On  this  account,  Mr  Fairford  was  naturally 
to  feel  anxiety  concerning  the  fate  of  his  late  inmate ;  and,  at  a 
s  interesting  moment,  would  certainly  have  set  out  himself,  or 
?nsed  his  son  to  go  in  pursuit  of  his  friend. 

3ut,  alas !  he  was  both  a  father  and  an  agent.  In  the  one  capacity, 
looked  on  his  son  as  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world  besides ;  in 
!  other,  the  lawsuit  which  he  conducted  was  to  him  like  an  infant 
itvS  nurse,  and  the  case  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanes 
8,  he  saw,  adjourned,  perhaps  si7ie  die,  should  this  document  reach 
)  hands  of  his  son.  The  mutual  and  enthusiastical  affection  be- 
ixt  the  young  men  was  well  known  to  him  ;  and  he  concluded  that, 
he  ]n'ecarious  state  of  Latimer  were  made  known  to  Alan  Fairford, 
vould  render  him  not  only  unwilling,  but  totally  unfit,  to  discharge 
I  duty  of  the  day,  to  which  the  old  gentleman  attached  such  ideas 
importance. 

3n  mature  reflection,  therefore,  he  resolved,  though  not  wuthout 
ne  feehngs  of  compunction,  to  delay  communicating  to  his  son  the 
agreeable  intelligence  which  he  had  received,  until  the  business  of 
5  day  should  be  ended.  The  delay,  he  persuaded  himself,  could  be 
little  consequence  to  Darsie  Latimer,  whose  folh^,  he  dared  to  say, 
1  led  him  into  some  scrape  which  would  meet  an^ippropriate  pun- 
men  t,  in  some  accidental  restraint,  which  would  be  thus  prolonged 
'  only  a  few  hours  longer.  Besides,  he  v/ould  have  time  to  speak 
the  Sheriff  of  the  county — perhaps  to  the  King's  Advocate — and 
about  the  matter  in  a  regular  manner,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  as  sum- 
ng  up  the  duties  of  a  solicitor,  to  age  as  accords.^ 
riie  scheme,  as  v/e  have  seen,  was  partially  successful,  and  was  only 
imately  defeated,  as  he  confessed  to  himself  with  shame,  by  his  own 
y  imbusiness-like  mistake  of  shufHing  the  Provost's  letter,  in  the 
Ty  and  anxiety  of  the  morning,  among  some  papers  belonging  to 
ter  Peebles's  afiiiirs,  and  then  handing  it  to  his  son,  without  ob- 
ving  the  blunder.  He  used  to  jjrotest,  even  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
t  he  never  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  inaccuracy  as  giving  a  paper 
of  his  hand  without  looking  at  the  docketing,  except  on  that  un- 
>py  occasion,  when,  of  all  others,  he  had  such  a  particular  reason 
■egret  his  negligence.  * 
)isturbed  by  these  reflections,  the  old  gentleman  had,  for  the  first 

A.  Scots  law  phrase,  of  no  very  determinate  import,  meaning:,  generally,  to  do  wLat 
tting. 
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time  in  his  life,  some  disinclination,  arising*  from  shame  and  vexatii 
to  face  his  own  son ;  so  that  to  protract  for  a  little  the  meeting*,  whi 
he  feared  would  be  a  painful  one,  he  went  to  wait  upon  the  Sher 
depute,  who  he  found  had  set  off  for  Dumfries,  in  great  haste, 
superintend  in  person  the  investigation  which  had  been  set  on  f( 
by  his  Substitute.  This  g-entleman's  clerk  could  say  little  on  the  si 
ject  of  the  riot,  excepting  that  it  had  been  serious,  much  dama 
done  to  property,  and  some  personal  violence  offered  to  individua 
but  as  far  as  he  had  yet  heard,  no  lives  lost  on  the  spot. 

Mr  Fairford  was  compelled  to  return  home  with  this  intelligenc 
and  on  inquiring*  at  James  Wilkinson  wliere  his  son  was,  receiv 
for  answer,  that  "Maister  Alan  was  in  his  own  room,  and  very  bus 

"  We  must  have  our  explanation  over,"  said  Saunders  Fairford 
himself  *'  Better  a  finger  off,  as  aye  wagg-ing ; "  and  going  to  the  d( 
of  his  son's  apartment,  he  knocked  at  first  g-ently— then  more  loui 
— but  received  no  answer.  Somewhat  alarmed  at  this  silence, 
opened  the  door  of  the  chamber — it  was  empty— clothes  lay  mixed 
confusion  with  the  law-books  and  papers,  as  if  the  inmate  had  be 
engaged  in  hastily  packing  for  a  journey.  As  Mr  Fairford  loolj 
around  in  alarm,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  a  sealed  letter  lying  up 
his  son's  writing-table,  and  addressed  to  himself.  It  contained  t 
following  words : — 

"  My  Dearest  Father, 
"You  will  not,  I  trust,  be  surprised,  nor  perhaps  very  much  d 
pleased,  to  learn  that  I  am  on  ray  way  to  Dumfriesshire,  to  learn, 
my  own  personal  investigation,  the  present  state  of  my  dear  friend,  a 
afl\)rd  him  such  relief  as  may  be  in  my  power,  and  which,  I  trust,  v 
be  effectual.     I  do  not  presume  to  reflect  upon  you,  dearest  sir, 
concealing  from  me  information  of  so  much  consequence  to  my  pet 
of  mind  and  happiness ;  but  I  hope  your  having  done  so  will  be,  if  | 
an  excuse,  at  least  some  mitigation  of  my  present  offence,  in  taki 
ft  step  of  consequence  without  consulting  your  pleasure  ;  and,  I  m 
farther  own,  under  circumstances  which  perhaps  might  lead  to  y( 
disapprobation  of  my  purpose.    I  can  only  say,  in  farther  apolo 
that  if  anything  unhappy,  which  Heaven  forbid!  shall  have  occuri 
to  the  person  who,  next  to  yourself,  is  dearest  to  me,  in  this  woi 
I  shall  have  on  my  heart,  as  a  subject  of  eternal  regret,  that  bej 
in  a  certain  degree  warned  of  his  danger,  and  furnished  with 
means  of  obviating  it,  I  did  not  instantly  hasten  to  his  assistiin 
but  preferred  giving  my  attention  to  the  business  of  this  unluc 
morning.    No  view  of  personal  distinction,  nothing,  indeed,  short 
your  earnest  and  often  expressed  wishes,  could  have  detained  rae 
town  till  this  day  ;  and  having  made  this  sacrifice  to  filial  duty,  Itr 
you  will  hold  me  excused,  if  I  now  obey  the  calls  of  friendship  n 
humanity.     Do  not  be  in  the  least  anxious  on  my  account ;  I  si 
know,  I  trust,  how  to  conduct  myself  with  due  caution  in  any  era 
gence  which  may  occur,  otherwise  my  legal  studies  for  so  many  ye 
have  been  to  little  purpose.    I  am  fully  provided  with  money,  i 
also  with  arms,  in  case  of  need ;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  prudei 
in  avoiding  all  occasions  of  using  the  latter,  short  of  the  last  nee 
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ty.  God  Almiglity  bless  you,  my  dearest  father !  and  grant  that 
3U  may  forgive  the  first,  and,  I  trust,  the  last  act  approaching*  towards 
remeditated  disobedience,  of  which  I  either  have  now,  or  shall  here- 
'ter  have,  to  accuse  myself.  I  remain,  till  death,  your  dutiful  and 
fectionate  son,  Alan  Fairford.'* 

/T.S.— I  shall  write  with  the  utmost  regularity,  acquainting  you 
ith  ray  motions,  and  requesting  your  advice.  I  trust  my  stay  will 
i  very  short,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  I  may  bring  back  Darsie 
ong  with  me."  *^ 

The  paper  dropped  from  the  old  man's  hand  when  he  was  thus 
isured  ot  the  misfortune  which  he  apprehended.  His  first  idea  was 
'  get  a  post-chaise  and  pursue  the  fugitive ;  but  he  recollected 
lat,  upon  the  very  rare  occasions  when  Alan  had  shown  himself 
docile  to  the  patria  potestas,  his  natural  ease  and  gentleness  of 
sposition  seemed  hardened  into  obstinacy,  and  that  now,  entitled 

arrived  at  the  years  of  majority,  and  a  member  of  the  learned 
iculty,  to  direct  his  own  motions,  there  was  great  doubt,  whether 
the  event  of  his  overtaking  his  son,  he  might  be  able  to  prevail 
)ou  him  to^  return  back.  In  such  a  risk  of  failure,  he  thought  it 
[ser  to  desist  from  his  purpose,  especially  as  even  his  success  in 
eh  a  pursuit  would  give  a  ridiculous  eclat  to  the  whole  aff^xir 
inch  could  not  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial  to  his  son's  rising  cha- 
cter. 

Bitter,  however,  were  Saunders  Fairford's  reflections,  as,  again 
ckmg  up  the  fatal  scroll,  he  threw  himself  into  his  son's  leathern 
iSy-chair,  and  bestowed  upon  it  a  disjointed  commentary.  "  Bring 
ck  Darsie  ?  little  doubt  of  that— the  bad  shilling  is  sure  enough  to 
me  back  again.  I  wish  Darsie  no  worse  ill  than  that  he  were  car- 
id  where  the  silly  fool,  Alan,  should  never  see  him  again.    It  was 

ill  hour  that  he  darkened  my  doors  in,  for,  ever  since  that,  Alan 
s  given  up  his  ain  old-fashioned  mother-wit,  for  the  other's  caper- 
ited  maggots  and  nonsense. —Provided  with  money?  you  must 
ve  more  than  I  know  of,  then,  mv  friend,  for  I  trow  I  kept  you 
etty  short,  for  your  own  good.— Can  he  have  gotten  more  fees  ?  or, 
es  he  think  five  guineas  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  ?— Arms » 
hat  would  he  do  with  arms,  or  what  would  any  man  do  with  them, 
It  IS  not  a  regular  soldier  under  government,  or  else  a  thief-taker  ^ 
iave  had  enough  of  arms,  I  trow,  although  I  carried  them  for  Kin<^ 
'^^p  and  the  government.  But  this  is  a  worse  strait  than  FaC 
k-held  vet_God  guide  us,  we  are  poor  inconsistent  creatures ! 

tlnnk  the  lad  should  have  made  so  able  an  appearance,  and  then 
ted  off  this  gate,  after  a  glaiket  ne'er-do-weel,  like  a  hound  upon  a 
ie  scent . —Las-a-day !  it's  a  sore  thing  to  see  a  stunkard  cow  kick 
vn  the  pail  when  it's  reaming  fou.— But,  after  all,  it's  an  ill  bird 
t  defales  Its  am  nest.  I  must  cover  up  the  scandal  as  well  as  I  can. 
viiat  s  the  matter  now,  James? " 

A  message  sir,"  said  James  Wilkinson, "  from  my  Lord  President ; 

he  hopes  Mr  Alan  is  not  seriously  indisposed." 

i^rom  the  Lord  President?  the  Lord  preserve  us !— I'll  send  au 
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answer  this  instant ;  bid  the  lad  sit  down,  and  ask  liim  to  drinl 

dames.— Let  me  see,"  continued  he,  taknig  a  sheet  ot  gilt  pape 

<*  Jiow  we  are  to  draw  our  answers." 

Ere  his  pen  had  touched  the  paper,  James  was  m  the  room  agaii 

"What  now  James?"  Tir     at       •  i 

"Lord  Bhidderskate's  lad  is  come  to  ask  how  Mr  Alan  is,  as  I 

left  the  Court "  ,        ,...    ,      .^i         .  a 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay,"  answered  Saunders,  bitterly ;     has  e  en  made 
moonlight  kitting-,  like  my  lord's  nevoy."  ^^      ^r 

"Shall  I  saysae,  sir?"  said  James,  who,  as  an  old  soldier,  wj 
literal  in  all  things  touching  the  service. 

"  The  devil !  no,  no !— Bid  the  lad  sit  down  and  taste  our  ale, 
will  write  his  lordship  an  answer." 

Once  more  the  gilt  paper  was  resumed,  and  once  more  the  do< 
was  opened  by  James.  ^  ,     rx     tvt    at     « 

«  Lord sends  his  servitor  to  ask  after  Mr  Alan. 

**  Oh,  the  deevil  take  their  civility  !  "  said  poor  Saunders.  S 
him  down  to  drink  too— I  will  write  to  his  lordship.  ,,    , .  , 

"  The  lads  will  bide  your  pleasure,  sir,  as  lang  as  I  keep  the  hick 
fou ;  but  this  ringing  is  like  to  wear  out  the  bell,  1  think  ;  there  a 
they  at  it  again."  ^.     .  ^  ,  ^  , 

He  answered  the  fresh  summons  accordingly,  ana  came  back 
inform  Mr  Fairford,  that  the  Dean  of  Faculty  was  below  mquirii 
for  Mr  Alan.  — "  Will  I  set  him  down  to  drink,  too  ?    said  James. 

"  Will  you  be  an  idiot,  sir?"  said  Mr  Fairford.  "  Show  Mr  Dei 
into  the  parlour.''  ,       ,         .  i       i    ,„,. 

In  a-oing  slowly  down  stairs,  step  by  step,  the  perplexed  man 
business  had  time  enough  to  reflect  that,  if  it  be  possible  to  pul 
fair  gloss  upon  a  true  story,  the  verity  always  serves  the  purpc 
better  than  any  substitute  which  ingenuity  can  devise,    lie  tiici 
fore  told  his  learned  visitor,  that  although  his  son  had  been  nice 
moded  by  tlie  heat  of  the  court,  and  the  long  tram  of  hard  study, 
day  and  night,  preceding  his  exertions,  yet  he  had  fortunately  so 
recovered,1is  to  be  in  condition  to  obey  upon  the  instant  a  sud 
summons  which  had  called  him  to  the  country,  on  a  matter  oi  J 

"  It  should  be  a  serious  matter  indeed  that  takes  my  young  fri| 
away  at  this  moment,"  said  the  good-natured  Dean.  *'  1  wisli  he 
staved  to  finish  his  pleading,  and  put  down  old  Tough.  VYit  l 
compliment,  Mr  Fairford,  it  was  as  fine  a  first  appearance  a^  U 
heard.  I  should  be  sorry  your  son  did  not  follow  it  up  in  a  lej 
Nothing  like  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot.'/  «„:^b^p, 

Mr  Saunders  Fairford  made  a  bitter  grimace  as  \e  acqiuescec 
an  opinion  which  was  indeed  decidedly  his  own ;  but  he  thou.i 
most  prudent  to  reply,  ''  that  the  afi'air  which  ^-en^ered  his  son  ^  ; 
presence  in  the  country  absolutely  necessary,  regarded  the  afla 
a  young  gentleman  of  great  fortune,  who  was  a  PfV^^^^^^.y./!^;  , 
Alan's,  and  who  never  took  any  material^^step  m  hisaffanswitt 
consulting  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  , 

"Well,  well,  Mr  Fairford,  you  know  best,"  answered  the  leai 
Dean ;  "  if  there  be  death  or  marriage  in  the  case,  a  wiu  or  a 
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ing"  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  business.    I  am  bappy  Mr  Alan  is 

)  niucli  recovered  as  to  be  able  for  travel,  and  wish  }  oii  a  very  g-ood 

ioruhig\'^ 

Having"  thus  taken  bis  ground  to  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr  Fairford 

jstily  wrote  cards  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  three  judges, 

^counting  for  Alan's  absence  in  the  same  manner.     These,  being 

:o])eY\y  sealed  and  addressed,  he  delivered  to  James,  with  directions 

I  dismiss  the  parti-coloured  gentry,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
msumed  a  gallon  of  twopenny  ale,  Avhile  discussing  points  of  law, 
id  addressing  each  other  by  their  masters'  titles.^ 

The  exertion  which  these  matters  demanded,  and  the  interest 
hich  so  many  persons  of  legal  distinction  appeared  to  have  taken 

his  son,  greatly  relieved  the  oppressed  spirit  of  Saunders  Fairford, 
ho  continued  to  talk  mysteriously  of  the  very  important  business 
hich  had  interfered  with  his  son's  attendance  during  the  brief  re- 
ainder  of  the  session.  He  endeavoured  to  lay  the  same  unction  to 
9  own  heart ;  but  here  the  application  was  less  fortunate,  for  his 
mscience  told  him,  that  no  end,  however  important,  which  could  be 
;hieved  in  Darsie  Latimer's  affairs,  could  be  balanced  against  the 
putation  which  Alan  was  like  to  forfeit,  by  deserting  the  cause  of 
3or  Peter  Peebles. 
In  the  meanwhile,  although  the  haze  v/hich  surrounded  the  cause 

causes  of  that  unfortunate  litigant  had  been  for  a  time  dispelled 
'  Alan's  eloquence,  like  a  fog  by  the  thunder  of  artillery,  yet  it 
emed  once  more  to  settle  down  upon  the  mass  of  liti^'ation,  thick 

the  palpable  darkness  of  Egypt,  at  the  very  sound  otUr  Tough's 
lice,  who,  on  the  second  day  after  Alan's  departure,  was  heard  in 
iswer  to  the  opening  counsel.  Deep-mouthed,  long-breathed,  and 
ii'tinacious,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  betwixt  every  sentence,  which 
herwise  seemed  interminable— the  veteran  pleader  prosed  over  all 
e  themes  which  had  been  treated  so  luminously  by  Fairford :  he 
lietly  and  imperceptibly  replaced  all  the  rubbish  which  the  other 
id  cleared  away ;  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  veil  of  obscurity 
id  unintelligibility  which  had  for  m.any  years  darkened  the  case  of 
eebles  against  Plainstanes ;  and  the  matter  was  once  more  hung 
)  by  a  remit  to  an  accountant,  with  instruction  to  report  before 
iswer.     So  different  a  result  from  that  which  the  public  had  been 

II  to  expect  from  Alan's  speech,  gave  rise  to  various  speculations. 
The  client  himself  opined,  that  it  was  entirely  owing,  first,  to  his 
vn  absence  during  the  first  day's  pleading,  being,  as  he  said,  de- 
>shed  with  brandy,  usquebaugh,  and  other  strong  waters,  at  John's 

ffee-liouse,^gr  ambages  of  Peter  Drudgeit,  employed  to  that  effect 
and  through  the  device,  counsel,  and  covyne  of  Saunders  Fairford, 
H  agent,  or  pretended  agent.  Secondly,  by  the  flight  and  voluntary 
sertion  of  the  younger  Fairford,  the  advocate;  on  account  of 
nch,  he  served  both  father  and  son  with  a  petition  and  complaint 
•ainst  them,  for  malversation  in  office.  So  that  the  apparent  and 
ost  probable  issue  of  this  cause  seemed  to  menace  the  melancholy 
'•  Saunders  Fairford  with  additional  subject  for  plague  and  morti- 

1  See  Note  O.    JScoitish  Judgei, 
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ficatioii ;  which  was  the  more  gallinff,  as  his  conscience  told  hira  tha 
the  case  was  really  given  away,  and  that  a  very  brief  resumption  o 
the  former  argument,  with  reference  to  the  necessary  authoritiei 
and  points  of  evidence,  would  have  enabled  Alan,  by  the  meri 
breath,  as  it  were,  of  his  mouth,  to  blow  away  the  various  cobweb 
with  which  Mr  Touffh  had  again  invested  the  nroc-eedings.  But  i 
went,  he  said,  just  like  a  decreet  in  absence,  and  was  lost  for  want  o 

*  In"the  meanwhile  nearly  a  week  passed  over  without  Mr  Fairfor 

heaving  a  word  directly  from  his  son.     He  learned,  indeed,  bv 

letter  from  Mr  Crosbie,  that  the  young  counsellor  had  safely  reache 

Dumfries,  but  had  left  that  town  upon  some  u  tenor  researches,  th 

purpose  of  which  he  had  not  communicated.     The  old  man,  tluis  lei 

to  suspense,  and  to  mortifying  recollections,  deprived  also  of  il 

domestic  society  to  which  he  had  been  habituated,  began  to  suffer  i 

body  as  well  as  in  mind.    He  had  formed  the  determination  of  sei 

tin<r  out  in  person  for  Dumfriesshire,  when,  after  having  been  do- 

ged,  peevish,  and  snappish  to  his  clerks  and  domestics,  to  an  uiiusui 

and  almost  intolerable  degree,  the  acrimonious  humours  settled  i 

a  hissing-hot  fit  of  the  gout,  which  is  a  well-known  tamer  of  tl 

most  forward  spirits,  and  under  whose  discipline  we  shall,  tor  t 

Bresent,  leave  him,  as  the  continuation  of  this  history  assumes,  wil 

the    ext  division,  a  form  somewhat  different  from  duTct  narratii 

and  epistolary  con-espondence,  though  partaking  of  the  characK 


of  both. 


■  \/:::::'':y--       chapter  iii. 

JOURNAL  OF  DAKSIE  LATIMER. 

TThe  following  Address  is  written  on  the  inside  of  tlie  envelope  wliicli  contained  t 
"■  Journal.] 

Into  what  hands  soever  these  leaves  ma,y  fall,  they  will  instru 
him,  during  a  certain  time  at  least,  in  the  history  of  the  hte  oi  • 
unfortunate  young  man,  who  in  the  heart  of  a  f^e  com  trj,  a 
without  any  crime  being  laid  to  his  cl>fSre,  has  been,  and  k,s^ 
iected  to  a  course  of  unlawful  and  violent  restraint.  He  who  ^pe 
this  letter  is  therefore  conjured  to  apply  to  the  nearest  magi^tia 
and.  following  such  indications  as  the  papers  may  afford,  to  ext 
himself  for  the  relief  of  one,  who,  while  he  possesses  every  claim 
assistance  which  oppressed  innocence  can  give,  ''as,  ^t  t m;  sa 
time,  both  the  inclination  and  the  means  of  being  giatefu  to  i 
deli^^rers.  Or,  if  the  person  obtaining  these  let  ers  .  u"  « 
courage  or  means  to  effect  the  writer's  relea,se,  he  is,  in  tliat  ca 
conjured,  by  every  duty  of  a  man  to  his  fell"«;-moV  i '"' ^"'[e  t 
Christian  towards  one  who  professes  the  same  holy  &"  ''  '«  '^"^^ 
speediest  measures  for  conveying  them  with  speed  and  safety  '" 
hands  of  Alan  Fairford,  Esq.,  Advocate,  residing  m  the  tamiiy 
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[er,  Alexander  Fairford,  Esq.,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Brown's 
lare,  Edinburgh.  He  may  be  assured  of  a  liberal  reward,  besides 
consciousness  of  having  discharged  a  real  duty  to  humanity. 

My  Dearest  Alan, 

'eeling  as  warmly  towards  you  in  doubt  and  in  distress,  as  I  ever 
in  the  brightest  days  of  our  intimacy,  it  is  to  you  whom  I  address 
[story  which  may  perhaps  fall  into  very  different  hands.  A  por- 
.  of  mj;  former  spirit  descends  to  my  pen,  when  I  write  your 
ie,and  indulging  the  happy  thought  that  you  ma^;  be  my  deliverer 
a  my  present  uncomfortable  and  alarming  situation,  as  you  have 
n  my  guide  and  counsellor  on  every  former  occasion,  I  will  subdue 
dejection  which  would  otherwise  overwhelm  me.  Therefore,  as, 
iven  knows,  I  have  time  enough  to  write,  I  will  endeavour  to  pour 
thoughts  out,  as  fully  and  freely  as  of  old,  though  probably  with- 
the  same  gay  and  happy  levity. 

'  the  papers  should  reach  other  hands  than  yours,  still  I  will  not 
ret  this  exposure  of  my  feelings  ;  for,  allowing  for  an  ample  share 
he  folly  incidental  to  youth  and  inexperience,  I  fear  not  that  I 
e  much  to  be  ashamed  of  in  my  narrative;  nay,  I  even  hope,  that 
open  simplicity  and  frankness  with  which  I  am  about  to  relate 
ry  singular  and  distressing  circumstance,  may  prepossess  even  a 
nger  in  my  favour;  and  that,  amid  the  multitude  of  seemingly 
ial  circumstances  which  I  detail  at  length,  a  clew  may  be  found 
iffect  my  liberation. 

.nother  chance  certainly  remains — the  Journal,  as  I  may  call  it, 

f  never  reach  the  hands,  either  of  the  dear  friend  to  whom  it  is 

ressed,  or  those  of  an  indifferent  stranger,  but  may  become  the 

Y  of  the  persons  by  whom  I  am  at  present  treated  as  a  prisoner. 

it  be  so — they  wall  learn  from  it  little  but  what  they  already 

•w ;  that,  as  a  man  and  an  Englishman,  my  soul  revolts  at  the 

g;e  which  I  have  received ;  that  I  am  determined  to  essay  every 

sible  means  to  obtain  my  freedom ;  that  captivity  has  not  broken 

spirit,  and  that,  although  they  may  doubtless  complete  their 

[I'ession  by  murder,  I  am  still  willing  to  bequeath  my  cause  to  the 

ice  of  my  country.      Undeterred,  therefore,  by  the  probability 

my  papers  may  be  torn  from  me,  and  subjected  to  the  inspection 

►ne  in  particular,  who,  causelessly  my  enemy  already,  may  be  yet 

ler  incensed  at  me  for  recording  the  history  of  my  wrongs,  I 

eed  to  resume  the  history  of  events  which  have  befallen  me  since 

conclusion  of  my  last  letter  to  mj^  dear  Alan  Fairford,  dated,  if  I 

ake  not,  on  the  5th  day  of  this  still  current  month  of  August. 

)oii  the  night  preceding  the  date  of  that  letter  I  had  been 

ent,  for  the  purpose  of  an  idle  frolic,  at  a  dancing  party  at  the 

ge  of  Brokenburn,  about  six  miles  from  Dumfries ;  many  persons 

t  have  seen  me  there,  should  the  fact  appear  of  importance  suf- 

lit  to  require  investigation.     I  danced,  played  on  the  violin,  antl 

part  in  the  festivity  till  about  midnight,  when  my  servant, 

nel  Owen,  brought  me  my  horses,  and  I  rode  back  to  a  small 

called  Shepherd's  Bush,  kept  by  Mrs  Gregson,  which  had  been 

sionally  my  residence  for  about  a  fortnight  past.     I  spent  the 
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earlier  part  of  the  forenoon  in  writin^^  a  letter  wliicli  I  have  aire 
mentioned,  to  you^  my  dear  Alan,  and  which,  I  think,  you  must  h 
received  in  safety.  \yhy^  did  I  not  follow  your  advicej  so  often  g\ 
me  ?  Why  did  I  ling'er  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  danger,  of  wl 
a  kind  voice  had  warned  me  ?  These  are  now  unavailing  questio 
I  was  blinded  by  a  fatality,  and  remained,  fluttering  like  a  ir 
around  the  candle,  until  I  have  been  scorched  to  some  purpose. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  passed,  and  time  hung  heav} 
my  hands.  I  ouglit,  perhaps,  to  blush  at  recollecting  what  has  b 
often  objected  to  me  by  the  dear  friend  to  whom  this  letter  is 
dressed — viz.  the  facility  withv/hich  I  have,  in  moments  of  indolei 
suffered  my  motions  to  be  directed  by  any  person  who  chanced  tc 
near  me,  instead  of  taking  the  labour  of  thinking  or  deciding 
myself.  I  had  employed  for  some  time,  as  a  sort^  of  guide  j 
errand-boy,  a  lad  named  Benjamin,  the  son  of  one  widow  Colth( 
who  lives*^near  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  I  cannot  but  remem 
that,  upon  several  occasions,  I  had  of  late  suffered  him  to  posi: 
more  influence  over  my  motions,  than  at  all  became  the  diflere 
of  our  age  and  condition.  At  present,  he  exerted  himself  to  j 
suade  me  that  it  was  the  finest  possible  sport  to  see  the  fish  tal 
out  from  the  nets  placed  in  the  Solway  at  the  reflux  of  the  tide, ; 
urged  my  going  thither  this  evening  so  much,  that,  looking  back 
the  whole  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  think  he  had  some  espei 
motive  for  his  conduct.  These  particulars  I  have  mentioned,  tha 
these  papers  fall  into  friendly  hands,  the  boy  may  be  sought  al 
and  submitted  to  examination. 

His  eloquence  being  unable  to  persuade  me  that  I  should  take 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  fruitless  struggles  of  the  fish  when  left  in 
nets  and  deserted  by  the  tide,  he  artfully  suggested,  that  Mr 
Miss  Geddes,  a  respectable  Quaker  family  well  known  in  the  nei 
bourhood,  and  with  whom  I  had  contracted  habits  of  intimacy,  wo 
possibly  be  offended  if  I  did  not  make  them  an  early  visit.    Both 
said,  had  been  particularly  inquiring  the  reasons  of  my  leaving  t' 
house  rather  suddenly  on  the  previous  day.     I  resolved,  therefon 
walk  up  to  Mount  Sharon  and  make  my  apologies ;  and  I  agree( 
permit  the  boy  to  attend  upon  me,  and  wait  my  return  from  the  ho 
that  I  might  fish  on  my  way  homeward  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  for  wl 
amusement,  he  assured  me,  I  would  find  the  evening  most  favoura 
I  mention  this  minute  circumstance,  because  I  strongly  suspect 
this  boy  had  a  presentiment  how  the  evening  was  to  terminate  ^ 
me,  and  entertained  the  sclfisli  though  childish  wish  of  securing 
himself  an  angling-rod  which  he  had  often  admired,  as  a  part  of 
spoils.     I  may  do  the  boy  wrong,  but  I  had  before  remarked  in 
the  peculiar  art  of  pursuing  the  trifling  objects  of  cupidity  prope 
his  age,  with  the  systematic  address  of  much  riper  years. ^ 

When  we  had  commenced  our  walk,  1  upbraided  him  with  the  c 
ness  of  the  evening,  considering  the  season,  the  easterly^  wind* 
other  circumstances,  unfavourable  for  angling.  He  persisted  ii 
own  story,  and  made  a  few  casts,  as  if  to  convince  me  of  my  ei 
but  caught  no  fish  ;  and,  indeed,  as  I  am  now  convinced,  was  n 
more  intent  on  watching  my  motions  than  on  taking:  any.    Wh 
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culed  liim  once  more  on  his  fruitless  endeavours,  he  answered 
li  a  sneering"  smile,  that  "the  trouts  would  not  rise,  because  there 
,  thunder  in  the  air;"  an  intimation  which,  in  one  sense,  I  have 
nd  too  true. 

arrived  at  Mount  Sharon  ;  was  received  by  my  friends  there  with 
Y  wonted  kindness  ;  and  after  being*  a  little  rallied  on  my  having" 
denly  left  them  on  the  preceding*  evening,  I  agreed  to  make  atone- 
it  by  staying  all  night,  and  dismissed  the  lad  who  attended  with 
fishing-rod,  to  carry  that  information  to  Shepherd's  Bush.  It  may 
loubted  whether  he  went  thither,  or  in  a  different  direction, 
etwixt  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  it  began  to  become  dark,  vre 
ked  on  the  terrace  to  enjoy  the  appearance  of  the  firmament, 
teriiig  with  ten  million  of  stars ;  to  v/hich  a  sh'ght  touch  of  eai'ly 
t  gave  tenfold  lustre.  As  we  gazed  on  this  splendid  scene,  Miss 
Ides,  I  think,  was  the  first  to  point  out  to  our  admiration  a  shoot- 
er fiiUing'  star,  which,  she  said,  drew  a  long  train  after  it.  Look- 
to  the  part  of  the  heavens  which  she  pointed  out,  I  distinctly 
n*ved  two  successive  sky-rockets  arise  and  burst  in  the  sky. 
These  meteors,"  said  Mr  Geddes,  in  answer  to  his  sister's  obser- 
r>n,  *'are  not  formed  in  heaven,  nor  do  they  bode  any  good  to  the 
Hers  upon  earth." 

s  he  spoke  I  looked  to  another  quarter  of  the  sky,  and  a  rocket, 
■  a  signal  in  answer  to  those  which  had  already  appeared,  rose 
I  from  the  earth,  and  burst  aparently  among  the  stars. 
[r  Geddes  seemed  very  thoughtful  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
to  his  sister,  "Rachel,  though  it  waxes  late,  I  must  go  down  to 
fishing-station,  and  pass  the  night  in  the  overseer's  room  there." 
Nay,  then,"  replied  the  lad}^  "  1  am  but  too  well  assured  that  the 
1  of  Belial  are  menacing  these  nets  and  devices.  Joshua,  art  thou 
an  of  peace,  and  wilt  tiiou  willingly  and  wittingly  thrust  thyself, 
re  thou  mayest  be  tempted  by  the  old  man  Adam  within  thee,  to 
'r  into  debate  and  strii'e  ?  " 

I  am  a  man  of  peace,  liachel,"  answered  Mr  Geddes,  "  even  to 
utmost  extent  which  our  friends  can  demand  of  humanity ;  and 
her  have  I  ever  used,  nor,  vfith  the  help  of  God,  will  I  at  any 
re  time  employ,  the  arm  of  iiesli  to  repel  or  to  revenge  injuries, 
if  I  can,  by  mild  reasons  and  firm  conduct,  save  tliose  rude  men 
1  committing  a  crime,  and  the  property  belonging  to  myself  and 
?rs  from  sustaining  damage,  surely  I  do  but  the  duty  of  a  man 
a  Christian  ?  " 

^ith  these  v/ords  he  ordered  his  horse  instantly ;  and  his  sister, 
ing  to  argue  with  him,  folded  her  arms  upon  her  bosom,  and 
ed  up  to  heaven  with  a  resigned  and  yet  sorrowful  countenance, 
lese  particulars  may  appear  trivial;  but  it  is  better,  in  my  present 
hiion,  to  exert  my  faculties  ni  recollecting  the  past,  and  in  re- 
iiig  it,  than  waste  them  in  vain  and  anxious  anticipations  of  the 
'e. 

would  have  been  scarcely  proper  in  me  to  remain  in  the  house, 
vvlnch  the  master  was  thus  suddenly  summoned  away ;  and  I 
^lore  begged  permission  to  attend  him  to  the  fishing-station, 
^mg:  his  sister  that  I  would  be  a  guarantee  for  his  safety. 
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The  proposal  seemed  to  give  much  pleasure  to  Miss  Geddes.  ''] 
it  be  so  brother",  she  said ;  "  and  let  the  young  man  have  the  de^ 
of  his  heart,  that  there  may  be  a  faithful  witness  to  stand  by  thee 
the  hour  of  need,  and  to  report  how  it  shall  fare  with  thee.     ^ 

"  Nay,  Rachel,  "  said  the  worthy  man,  "  thou  cart  to  blame  m  t 
that  to  quiet  thy  apprehensions  on  my  account,  thou  shouldst  tin 
into  dan\er-if  danger  it  shall  prove  to  be-this  youth,  our  gm 
for  whom,  doubtless,  in  case  of  mishap,  as  many  hearts  will  ache 
may  be  afflicted  on  our  account."  -.r    n   ^^    ^    \.     i  ««  t 

*'  No,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  taking  Mr  Geddes's  hand,  I 
not  so  happy  as  you  suppose  me.  Were  my  span  to  be  conclu 
this  evening,  few  would  so  much  as  know  that  such  a  being 
existed  for  twenty  years  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  of  these 
only  one  would  sincerely  regret  me.  Do  not,  therefore  refuse 
the  privilege  of  attending  you ;  and  of  showing,  by  so  trifling  an 
of  kindness,  that  if  I  have  few  friends,  I  am  at  least  desirous 

^^^'*^Thou  liast  a  kind  heart,  I  warrant  thee,"  said  Joshua  Gedi 
returning  the  pressure  of  my  hand.  "Rachel,  the  young  man  s 
ffo  with  me.  Why  should  he  not  face  danger,  m  order  to  do  jus 
and  preserve  peace?  There  is  that  within  me,"  he  added,  look 
upwards,  and  with  a  passing  enthusiasm  which  I  had  not  bel 
observed  and  which  perhaps  rather  belonged  to  the  sect  than  to 
own  personal  character— "  I  say,  I  have  that  within  which  assi 
me,  that  though  the  ungodly  may  rage,  even  like  the  storm  ot 
ocean,  they  shall  not  have  freedom  to  prevail  against  us. 

Havino- "spoken  thus,  Mr  Geddes  appointed  a  pony  to  be  sadc 
for  mv  use  •  and  having  taken  a  basket  with  some  provisions,  ai: 
servant  to  carry  back  the  horses,  for  which  there  was  no  accommc 
tion  at  the  fishing-station,  we  set  oft  about  nine  o  clock  at  night, 
after  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  riding,  arrived  at  our  place  ot  ( 

"ThTstation  consists,  or  then  consisted,  of  huts  for  four  or 
fishermen,  a  cooperage  and  shed,  and  a  better  sort  of  cottage 
which  the  superintendent  resided.      We  gave  our  horses  to 
servant,  to  be  carried  back  to  Mount  Sharon  ;  my  companion 
pressing  himself  anxious  for  their  safety-and  knocked  at  the 
of  the  house.    At  first  we  only  heard  a  barking  of  dogs ;  but 
animals  became  quiet  on  snuffing  beneath  the  door,  and  ackii 
lediring  the  presence  of  friends.     A  hoarse  voice  then  deman- 

in  rather  unfriendly  accents,  who  ^f  ,^^1*^'  ""''"^^  ""Lrnn^n 
and  it  was  not  until  Joshua  named  himself,  and  called  upon 
superintendent  to  open,  that  the  latter  appeared  at  the  door  ot 
hut,  attended  by  three  large  dogs  of  the  Newfoundland  bieed. 
had  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  and  two  large  I'^^avy  ^^{P;!™ 'J 
into  his  belt.  He  was  a  stout,  elderly  man,  who  had  been  a  i« 
as  I  learned,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  hfe,  and  was  "ow  tf 
confided  in  bv  the  Fishing  Company,  whose  concerns  he  clue 
under  the  orders  of  Mr  Geddes.  .  ,  ^.  ,  _^  .  .,,  ^-i^vfr 
"  Thou  didst  not  expect  me  to-night,  friend  Dayies  ?  said  my  n 
to  the  old  man,  who  was  arranging'  seats  for  us  by  the  me. 
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[o,  Master  Geddes,"  answered  lie,  "  I  did  not  expect  you,  nor, 
jak  the  truth,  did  I  wish  for  you  either." 
hese  are  pUiiu  terms,  John  Davies,"  answered  Mr  Geddes. 
y,  ay,  sh',  I  know  your  worship  loves  no  holiday  speeches." 
hou  dost  guess,  I  suppose,  what  brings  us  here  so  late,  John 
js  ? ''  said  Mr  Geddes. 

do  suppose,  sir,"  answered  the  superintendent,  *^that  it  was 
ise  those  d — d  smuggling  wreckers  on  the  coast  are  sliowing 
lights  to  gather  their  forces,  as  they  did  the  night  before  they 
i  down  the  dam-dike  and  wears  up  the  country;  but  if  that  same 
e  case,  I  wish  once  more  you  had  stayed  away,  for  your  worship 
;s  no  fififhting:  tackle  aboard,  I  think ;  and  there  will  be  work 
ich  ere  morning,  your  worship/' 

^rship  is  due  to  Heaven  only,  John  Davies,"  said  Geddes.     "I 
often  desired  thee  to  desist  from  using  that  phrase  to  me." 
won't,  then,"  said  John ;  "  no  offence  meant :  But  how  the 
can  a  man  stand  picking  his  words  when  he  is  just  going  to 
to  blows?" 

hope  not,  John  Davies,"  said  Joshua  Geddes.  "Call  in  the 
►f  the  men,  that  I  may  give  tliem  their  instructions."  .^ 

may  cry  till  doomsday.  Master  Geddes,  ere  a  soul  answers — 
owardly  lubbers  have  all  made  ^ail—the  cooper,  and  ail  the 
>f  them,  so  soon  as  they  heard  the  enemy  were  at  sea.  They 
all  taken  to  the  long-boat,  and  left  the  ship  among  the  breakers, 

It  little  Phil  and  myself— they  have,  by !  " 

wear  not  at  all,  John  Davies— thou  art  an  honest  man  ;  and  I 
re,  without  an  oath,  that  thy  comrades  love  their  own  bones 
r  than  my  goods  and  chattels.  And  so  thou  hast  no  assistance 
ttle  Phil  against  a  hundred  men  or  two? " 
>^hy,  there  are  the  dogs,  your  honour  knows,  Neptune  and  Thetis 
I  the  puppy  may  do  something ;  and  then  though  your  worship 
eg  pardon — though  your  honour  be  no  great  fighter,  this  young 
eman  may  bear  a  hand." 

y,  and  I  see  you  are  provided  with  arms,"  said  Mr  Geddes;  "let 
le  them." 

Jj^y,  sir;  here  be  a  pair  of  buffers  will  bite  as  well  as  bark — 
will  make  sure  of  two  rogues  at  least.     It  would  be  a  shamQ 
ike  without  firing  a  shot. — Take  care,  your  honour,  they  are 
le-shotted." 
.y,  John  Davies,  I  will  take  care  of  them,"  throwing  the  pistols 

I  tub  of  water  beside  him ;  "  and  I  wish  I  could  render  the  whole 
ation  of  them  useless  at  the  same  moment." 

leep  shade  of  displeasure  passed  over  John  Davies's  weather- 

II  countenance.  "  Belike  your  honour  is  going  to  take  the 
land  }ourself,  then  ? "  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "Why,  1  am  be 
le  use  now  ;  and  since  your  worship,  or  your  honour,  or  what- 
you  are,  means  to  strike  quietly,  I  believe  you  will  do  it  better 
ut  me  Than  with  me,  for  I  am  like  enough  to  make  mischief,  I 

;  but  I  '11  never  leave  my  post  without  orders." 

lien  you  have  mine,  John  Davies,  to  go  to  Mount  Sharon 

ly,  and  take  the  boy  Phil  with  you.    Where  is  he  ? " 
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'•  He  is  on  the  outlook  for  these  scums  of  the  earth,"  answ 
Dnvies  ;  "  but  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  know  when  they  come,  if  we 
not  to  stand  to  our  weapons." 

"  We  will  use  none  but  those  of  sense  and  reason,  John. 

'*  And  you  may  just  as  well  cast  chaff  against  the  wind,  as  s] 
sense  r.nd  reason  to  the  like  of  them."  , 

*'  Well,  well,  be  it  so/'  said  Joshua ;  "  and  now,  John  Davi 
know  thou  art  what  the  vrorld  calls  a  brave  fellow,  and  I  have 
found  thee  an  honest  one.  x\nd  now  I  command  you  to  go  to  M 
Sharon,  and  let  Phil  lie  on  the  bank-side— see  the  poor  boy  lu 
sea-cloak,  though— and  watch  what  happens  here,  and  let  hira  I 
you  the  news ;  and  if  any  violence  shall  be  offered  to  the  pro{ 
tl^ere,  I  trust  to  your  fidelity  to  carry  my  sister  to  Dumfries,  tc 
house  of  our  fj'iends  the  Corsacks,  and  inform  the  civil  authonti 
what  mischief  hath  befallen." 

The  old  seaman  paused  a  moment.  *'  It  is  hard  Imes  for  me, 
said,  ''  to  leave  your  honour  in  tribulation  ;  and  yet,  staying  he 
am  only  like  to  make  bad  worse ;  and  your  honour's  sister, 
Rachel,  must  be  looked  to,  that's  certain  ;  for  if  the  roguesync( 
their  hand  to  mischief,  they  will  come  to  Mount  Sharon  after 
liave  wasted  and  destroyed  this  here  snug  little  roadstead,  Yfh 
thouo'ht  to  ride  at  anchor  for  life.'' 

'•  Right,  right,  John  Davies/'  said  Joshua  Geddes  ;  "  and  besi 
the  dogs  with  you."  . 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  veteran,  ''  for  they  are  something  O! 
mind,  and  would  not  keep  quiet  if  they  saw  mischief  doing ;  so 
be  they  mi^-ht  come  to  mischief,  poor  dumb  creatures.    So  God 
your  honour— I  mean  your  worship— I  cannot  bring  my  moui 
say  fare  vou  well.— Here,  Neptune,  Thetis  !  come,  dogs,  come. 
So  saving,  and  with  a  very  crestfallen  countenance,  John  D 

left,  the  hut.  .  .  ,  ^  , 

*'  Now  there  <roes  one  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  creatures 
ever  was  born,"*  said  Mr  Geddes,  as  the  superintendent  slun 
door  of  the  cottage.  *'  Nature  made  him  with  a  heart  that  v 
not  have  suffered  him  to  harm  a  fly ;  but  thou  seest,  friend  Lat 
that  as  men  arm  their  bull-dogs  with  spiked  collars,  and  their  g 
cocks  with  steel  spurs,  to  aid  them  in  fight,  so  they  corrupt,  by 
cation,  the  best  and  mildest  natures,  until  fortitude  and  spirit  be 
stubbornness  and  ferocity.  Believe  me,  friend  Latimer,  I  won 
soon  expose  my  faithful  household  dog  to  a  vain  combat  with  a 
of  wolves,  as  yon  trusty  creature  to  the  violence  of  the  enraged 
titude.  But  I  need  sav  little  on  this  subject  to  thee,  friend  Lnt 
who,  I  doubt  not,  art  trained  to  believe  that  courage  is  displaye' 
hor.our  attained,  not  by  doing  and  suffering,  as  becomes  a  man 
which  Me  calls  us  to  suffer,  and  justice  commands  us  to  do,  oi 
cause  thou  art  ready  to  retort  violence  for  violence,  and  consM 
the  li<''htest  insult  as  a  sufiicient  cause  for  the  spilling  ot  bloocr 
the  taking  of  life.— But,  leaving  these  points  of  controversy 
more  fit  season,  let  us  see  what  our  basket  of  provision  contain^ 
in  truth,  friend  Latimer,  I  am  one  of  those  whom  neither  lea 
anxiety  deprive  of  their  ordinary  appetite  " 
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'e  found  the  means  of  ^ood  cheer  according-ly,  which  Mr  Geddes 
led  to  enjoy  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  eaten  in  a  situation  of 
ect  safety ;  nay,  his  conversation  appeared  to  be  rather  more 
than  on  ordinary  occasions.  After  eating*  our  supper,  we  left 
liut  together,  and  walked  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  banks  of  the 
It  was  high  water,  and  the  ebb  had  not  yet  commenced.  The 
n  shone  broad  and  bright  upon  the  placid  face  of  the  Sol  way 
li,  and  showed  a  slight  ripple  upon  the  stakes,  the  tops  of  which 
)  just  visible  above  the  waves,  and  on  the  dark-coloured  buoys 
:h  marked  the  upper  edge  of  the  enclosure  of  nets.  At  a  much 
.ter  distance, — for  the  estuary  is  here  very  wide, — the  line  of  tlie 
lish  coast  was  seen  on  the  verge  of  the  water,  resembling  one  of 
B  fog-banks  on  which  mariners  are  said  to  gaze,  uncertain 
iher  it  be  land  or  atmospherical  delusion. 

>Ve  shall  be  undisturbed  for  some  hours,"  said  Mr  Geddes;  "they 
not  come  dov/n  upon  us  till  tlie  state  of  the  tide  permits  them  to 
roy  the  tide  nets.  Is  it  not  strange  to  think  that  liurnan  passions 
so  soon  transform  such  a  tranquil  scene  as  this  into  one  of  de- 
;ition  and  confusion  ?" 

was  indeed  a  scene  of  exquisite  stillness ;  so  mucli  so,  tliat  the 
ess  waves  of  the  Solway  seemed,  if  not  absolutely  to  sleep,  at 
;  to  slumber ; — on  the  shore  no  night-bird  was  heard— the  cock 
not  sung  his  first  matins,  and  we  ourselves  walked  more  lightly 
by  day,  as  if  to  suit  the  sounds  of  our  own  paces  to  the  serene 
quillity  around  us.     At  length  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  dog  broke 
silence,  and  on  our  return  to  the  cottage,  we  found  that  the 
iger  of  the  three  animals  which  had  gone  along  with  John 
ies,  unaccustomed,  perhaps,  to  distant  journeys,  and  the  duty  of 
wing  to  heel,  had  strayed  from  the  party,  and  unable  to  rejoin 
1,  had  wandered  back  to  the  place  of  its  birth. 
Another  feeble  addition  to  our  feeble  garrison,"  said  Mr  Geddes, 
e  caressed  the  dog,  and  admitted  it  into  the  cottage.    "  Poor 
^ !  as  thou  art  incapable  of  doing  any  mischief,  I  hope  thou  wilfc 
dn  none.    At  least  thou  mayest  do  us  the  good  service  of  a  senti- 
and  permit  us  to  enjoy  a  quiet  repose,  under  the  certainty  that 
i  wilt  alarm  us  when  the  enemy  is  at  hand." 
liere  were  two  beds  in  the  superintendent's  room,  upon  which 
threw  oui:selves.     Mr  Geddes,  with  his   happy  equanimity  of 
3er,  was  asleep  in  the  first  five  minutes.     I  lay  for  some  time  in 
)tful  and  anxious  thoughts,  watching  the  fire  and  the  moti^'us  of 
estless  dog,  which,  disturbed  probably  at  the  absence  of  John 
ies,  wandered  from  the  hearth  to  the  d*^oor  and  back  again,  then 
:5  to  the  bedside  and  licked  my  hands  and  face,  and  at  length, 
I'iencing  no  repulse  to  its  advances,  established  itself  at  my  feet, 
went  to  sleep,  an  example  which  I  soon  afterwards  followed, 
le  rage  of  narration,  my  dear  Alan— for  I  will  never  relinquish 
lope  that  what  I  am  writing  may  one  day  reach  your  hands — 
not  forsaken  me,  even  in  my  confinement,  and  the  extensive 
?h  unimportant  details  into  which  I  have  been  hurried,  renders  it 
>sary  that  I  commence  another  sheet.  Fortunately,  my  pigmy  cha- 
rs comprehend  a  great  many  words  within  a  small  space  of  paper. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

DARSiE  Latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

The  morning  was  dawning",  and  Mr  Geddes  and  I  myself 
still  sleeping  soundly,  when  the  alarm  was  given  by  my  canine 
fellow,  who  first  growled  deeply  at  intervals,  and  at  length  bore  i 
decided  testimony  to  the  approach  of  some  enemy.  I  openec 
door  of  the  cottage,  and  perceived,  at  the  distance  of  about 
hundred  yards,  a  small  but  close  column  of  men,  which  I  would 
taken  for  a  dark  hedge,  but  that  I  could  perceive  it  was  advai 
rapidly  and  in  silence. 

Tlie  dog  flew  towards  them,  but  instantly  ran  howling  back  t( 
having  probably  been  chastised  by  a  stick  or  a  stone.  Uncerta 
to  the  plan  of  tactics  or  of  treaty  which  Mr  Geddes  might  t 
proper  to  adopt,  I  was  about  to  retire  into  the  cottage,  whe 
suddenly  joined  me  at  the  door,  and  slipping  his  arm  through  r 
said,  "  Let  us  go  to  meet  them  manfully ;  we  have  done  not 
to  be  ashamed  of — Friends,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice  as  wc 
proached  them.,  "  who  and  what  are  you,  and  with  what  purpos< 
you  liere  on  my  projierty  ?  " 

A  loud  cheer  was  the  answer  returned,  and  a  brace  of  fiddlers, 
occupied  the  front  of  the  march,  immediately  struck  up  the  insu 
air,  the  words  of  which  begin, 

"Merrily  danced  the  Quaker's  wife, 
And  merrily  danced  the  Quaker." 

Even  at  that  moment  of  alarm,  I  think  I  recognised  the  tor 
the  blind  fiddler  Will,  known  by  the  name  of  Wandering  \\ 
from  his  itinerant  habits.  They  continued  to  advance  swiftly  a: 
"great  order,  in  their  front 

*♦  The  fiery  fiddlers  playing  martial  airs ; " 

when,  coming  close  up,  they  surrounded  us  by  a  single  mover 
and  there  was  a  universal  cry,  "  Whoop,  Quaker— whoop,  Qm 
Here  have  we  them  both,  the  wet  Quaker  and  the  dry  one." 

"  Hang  up  the  wet  Quaker  to  dry,  and  wet  the  dry  one  w 
ducking,"  answered  another  voice. 

*'  Where  is  the  sea-otter,  John  Davies,  that  destroyed  niori 
than  any  sealch  upon  Ailsay  Craig?"  exclaimed  a  third  voice, 
have  an  old  crow  to  pluck  with  him,  and  a  pock  to  put  the  feather 

We  stood  perfectly  passive ;  for,  to  have  attempted  resis 
against  more  than  a  hundred  men,  armed  with  guns,  fish-s] 
iron-crows,  spades,  and  bludgeons,  would  have  been  an  act  of 
insanity.  Mr  Geddes,  with  his  strong  sonorous  voice,  ansvvere 
question  about  the  superintendent  in  a  manner,  the  manly  inc 
ence  of  which  compelled  them  to  attend  to  him. 

"John  Davies/'  he  said,  "  will,  I  trust,  soon  be  at  Dumfries- 
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'Jo  fetch  down  redcoats  and  dragroons  against  us,  you  canting  old 

JL  blow  was,  at  the  same  time,  levelled  at  my  friend,  which  I  nar- 
i  by  niterposniff  the  stick  I  had  in  my  hand.  I  wis  fnstafX 
nUbrv':.''^"^  ^"^'.^'^  faint  recollection  of  hearing  lome  cry  n? 

alf  But  aTpJ/nw^"'^  ''^}r\^'}  *''°"^'>''  interposin/oTmy 
ait.    Jiut  a  second  blow  on  the  head,  received  in  the  scuffle  snm, 

nved  me  of  sense  and  consciousness  and  thrermelnto  a  state  of 
msibdity,  from  which  I  did  not  recover  immediate?.  Wheiadd 
I  ?l,TF^'^'  ^  V  ^^'"^  °"  "'«  I'ed  from  wliich  I  had  iuTrisen 
)re  the  fray  and  my  poor  companion,  the  Newfoundland  nunnv 
courage  entirely  cowed  by  the  tumult  of  the  rio  had  crent'as 
e  to  me  as  i  could,  and  lay  trembling  and  wh  dno!^  a,  ff  n  ider 
most  dreadful  terror.  I  doubted  at  fu-st  wl  "  irl  1  ad  not 
.  u1  ''Iw'^  *"°'"'^'  "?*"'  '"*?  I  attempted  to  ri.se,  a  feehno-  of 
and  dizziness  assured  me  that  the  injury  I  had  sustained  w^^ 
tJ.lt ,}  ^fl'ered  together  my  sensesllistened-aS  heard 

e    stotTo,    '  I  m«d?f  *'"  "?''^''  ^"^y-  ^?°"''''^«^'  '"  their  wo  k 
evastation.    1  made  a  second  eifort  to  r  se,  or  at  least  to  turn 

iVC-"'  U*"^  '""'  ™y  ^r^  "^  ^^^  ^^a»  of  the  cottage  but  I  found 
my  hmbs  were  secured,  and  my  motions  eflfectuanyprevented- 
deed  by  cords-but  by  linen  or  cloth  bandages  swa  hed  a rounl 
nkles,  and  securmg  my  arms  to  my  sides.  Aware  of  my  utte,  ]v 
ivecondition  I  groaned  betwixt  bodily  pain  and  mentafdi"  ess 
voice  by  my  bedside  whispered  in  a  whiniiiff  toiie  «  WhisI  ?  n  v!* 
y-whisht  a-ye;  hand  yoir  tongue,  like  a  cr„de  bairn  ve  tit' 
us  dear  aneugh  already.  My  itinn'y's  cleln^gane  now~^'  ^'''' 
iiowmg,  as  I  thought,  the  phraseology  of  the  wife  of  tL  itineranf 
e-a,..  I  asked  her  where  her  husban'd  was,  and  whether  he  had 

iroken,"  answered  the  dame,  "all  broken  to  pieces  •  fit  for  nono-I.f 
'.•otn?'Vrd''  t~''''  ^^■'^S'^"^  *•'"'  wasln  Scitland?^''' 
B-bTotnlim-bf?^""  ^'"^'^'"'^  ^•^""''^'•5  l'^«  «'<^'-«  beeu- 
ImSn  fh«K'~;l''''''''-"  ^^l-^ered  the  beldam,  "that  my  hinnv 

as  t'L  bes?  blood'l^  S.n/f  '^°,'»y'.,''ef»r«  ^'^  ''^d  broken  hfs  fidd  e^ 
^;is  tue  Dest  blood  m  Scotland-it  was  a  cremony,  for  aught  that 

'shaw-only  his  fiddle  ? "  said  I. 

weS?^"ich'''i'\l!;'".P'''>'/°"  ^Z'  t^.enty  such  fiddles." 

•t     finffp  ■      ',    "^  ^  J'®  '^«»  about  it  ?  the  country  hadna  the 

•edi?i,e  eS"^"°?f  *"■■?  '°  P"y  "«'  ^^  "ae  doubt  w'«^^ be  o 
euit  Deie  and  hereafter,  where  are  ye  to  e-et  the  siller  ?" 

^mS&^r'^QS:l'u  '^"e.^ptmf  r^eadl^lny  hand 
1  the  spot."  °^^  *''^'^  bandages,  and  I  will  pay 
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Tl.k  l.inf  a-ineared  to  move  her,  and  she  was  approaching  the  I 
.i^  a«  1    .0  ed   to  1  berate  me  from  my  bo.ub,  wheia  a  nearer 
m^'e  despSfe  .bout  was  heard,  as  if  the  rioters  were  close  by 

^"«  T  diuma-T  daurna,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "they  would  mui 
m*^  lulmYbinny  Willie  baith,  and  they  have  misguided  us  mie 
Already  ;-b«"iFthere  is  anything  worldly  I  could  do  for  your  hon 

^' wli^t'stsSi^'alled  me  to  mv  bodily  suffering     Agitation 
thfeffects  of  £  uSe  I  had  receiVed,  had  produced  a  burnmg  th 

^  ^SSlSnSi? foS  that  Epps  AinsUe  shcnild  gie  ony 
gentlemen  cauld  well-«^ter,  and  l>'';V'i'ii-''/nf  that  " 

not  un  fonnly  ^''V  f  ,1"' i^fl   ,yure,  but  too  faint  and  too  indi: 
K  iSrmb'erecl'  ^'i^Sh  £  moment  of  waking  came,  a« 

^'^l^te';f=:wl2:in  the  conf^ision  of  my  ~^^^^ 
with  the  cries  of  the  r  oters,  was  the  first  thing:  ot  winui  i  «. 
"b!:;''fext  I  became  conscious  ^  S^^rgSe  'me 
in  some  conveyance,  with  an  ^"equal  mot^^n,  whicn  g  ^ 

with  want  of  circulation.    It  was  with  ^^^  M^^^f^^y;^^^   the  pc 
''U'5l5"aS,'a"Sri  the  b»a„se.  «.M  V" 
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jeiving-  the  assistance  of  some  occasional  g-Iances  of  the  moonlight, 
ecame  aware  that  the  carriao-e  in  which  I  was  transported  was  one 
he  light  carts  of  the  country,  called  tumbUrs,  and  that  a  little  at- 
ition  had  been  paid  to  my  accommodation,  as  I  was  laid  upon  some 
iks  cov-ered  with  matting-,  and  filled  with  straw.  Without  tlie'e 
^condition  would  have  been  still  more  intolerable;  for  the  vehicle 
kmg:  now  on  one  side,  and  now  on  the  other,  sometimes  sticking; 
lolutely  fast,  and  requiring:  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  animal 
ich  drew  It  to  put  it  once  more  in  motion,  was  subjected  to  jolts 
all  directions,  which  were  very  severe.  At  other  times  it  rolled 
"i^.i'^^il™^?*^^^  over  what  seemed  to  be  wet  sand;  and,  as  I 
trd  the  distant  roar  of  the  tide,  I  had  little  doubt  that  we  were 
'Xms"  ^'''''""         formidable  estuary  which  divides  the  two 

fi'nrnfto''^'^  ^''i^^  '''V^^i'*  ^T^  ^J  ^^'^  P^^P^^  ^^^^fc  the  cart,  some 
rT\.t^^^^^  the  former  lent  assistance  whenever 

prt>J!/f ''^''Pf^^l'^^^^  the  quicksand;  the 

ers  rode  before  and  axjted  as  guides,  often  changing  the  direction 
he  vehicle  as  the  precarious  state  of  the  passage  required 
nll'Tft-"^  «iyself  to  the  men  around  the  cart,  and  endeavoured 
nnfn^'Vf^T^'f  ?^"*  I  had  harmed,  I  said,  no  one,  and  for  no 
on  m  my  life  had  deserved  such  cruel  treatment.  I  had  no  con- 
1  whatever  m  the  fishing.station  wliich  had  incurred  their  di«^- 
isure,  and  my  acquaintance  with  Mr  Geddes  was  of  a  very  late 
;;  f  l^'  ?"i^  ^^  ?y  strongest  argument,  I  endeavoured  to  excite 
r  fears  by  informing  them  that  my  rank  in  life  would  not  permit 
to  be  either  murdered  or  secreted  with  impunity ;  and  to  interest 
ir  avarice,  by  the  promises  I  made  them  of  reward,  if  they  would 
ct  my  dehverance.^  I  only  received  a  scornful  laugh  in  /eplv  tJ 
threats ;  my  promises  might  have  done  more,  for  the  fellows  were 
spering  together  as  if  in  hesitation,  and  I  began  to  reiterate  and 
ease  my  offers,  when  the  voice  of  one  of  the  horsemen,  who  had 
[lenly  come  up  enjoined  silence  to  the  men  on  foot,  and,  approach- 
uie  side  ot  the  cart,  said  to  me,  with  a  strong  and  determined 
:e,  loung  man,  there  is  no  personal  harm  designed  to  you.  If 
remain  silent  and  quiet  you  may  reckon  on  good  treatment ; 
ir  you  endeavour  to  tamper  with  these  men  in  the  execution  of 

Lk^*i    1    ^^^^®^^^^^^^^^^^*^sf^^*  silencing  you  as  you  shall 
ember  the  longest  day  you  have  to  live."  ^ 

thought  I  knew  the  voice  which  uttered  these  threats;  but,  in 

a  situation,  my  perceptions  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  per- 
y  accurate.  I  was  contented  to  reply,  «  Whoever  you  are  that 
t^to  me,  I  entreat  the  benefit  of  the  meanest  prisoner,  who  is 
to  be  subjected  legally  to  greater  hardship  than  is  necessary  for 
lestraint  of  his  person.  I  entreat  that  these  bonds,  which  hurt 
.0  cruelly  may  be  slackened  at  least,  if  not  removed  altogether." 
i  will  slacken  the  belts,"  said  Hiq  former  speaker;  «nay,  I  will 
,einer  remove  them,  and  allow  you  to  pursue  your  journey  in  a 
u^^^.r?^^^^^  manner,  provided  you  wiU  give  me  your  word  of 
V   ^^^^i^?^  ^'1^^  "<>t  attempt  an  escape." 

^w  /    1  answered,  with  au  energy  of  which  despair  alone  could 
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have  rendered  me  capable—"  I  will  never  submit  to  loss  of  freedon 
moment  lonirer  than  I  am  subjected  to  it  by  force." 

"  Enoui^-h,"  he  replied ;  the  sentiment  is  natural ;  but  do  not 
your  side'complain  that  I,  who  am  carrying*  on  an  important  und( 
takinfT,  use  the  only  means  in  my  power  for  insuring*  its  success." 

I  entreated  to  know  what  it  was  designed  to  do  with  me;  but  i 
conductor,  in  a  voice  of  menacing*  authority,  desired  me  to  be  sile 
on  my  peril ;  and  my  streng-th  and  spirits  were  too  much  exhaust 
to  ])ermit  my  continuing'  a  dialogue  so  singular,  even  if  I  could  ha 
promised  myself  any  good  result  by  doing*  so. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that,  from  my  recollections  at  the  tin 
and  from  what  has  since  taken  place,  I  have  the  strongest  possil 
belief  that  the  man  with  whom  I  held  this  expostulation  was  the  s 
g-ular  person  residing  at  Brokenburn,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  called 
the  fishers  of  that  hamlet  the  Laird  of  X\\Q  Solway  Lochs.  The  cai 
for  his  inveterate  persecution  I  cannot  pretend  even  to  g*uess  at. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cart  was  dragged  heavily  and  wearily  < 
until  the  nearer  roar  of  the  advancing  tide  excited  the  apprehensi 
of  another  danger.  I  could  not  mistake  the  sound,  which  I  had  hef 
upon  another  occasion,  when  it  was  only  the  speed  of  a  fleet  hoi 
which  saved  me  from  perishing*  in  the  quicksands.  Thou,  my  d( 
Alan,  canst  not  but  remember  the  former  circumstances  ;  and  nc 
wonderful  contra-t !  the  very  man,  to  the  best  of  my  behef,  who  tli 
saved  me  from  peril,  was  tlie  leader  of  the  lawless  band  who  li 
deprived  me  of  my  liberty.  I  conjectured  that  the  danger  grew  i 
minent;  for  I  heard  some  words  and  circumstances  which  made  i 
aware  that  a  rider  hastily  fastened  his  own  horse  to  the  shafts  of  t 
cait,  in  order  to  assist  the  exhausted  animal  which  drew  it,  and  1 
vehicle  was  now  pulled  forward  at  a  faster  pace,  which  the  hori 
were  urged  to  maintain  by  blows  and  curses.  The  men,  howev 
were  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  I  had  strong  perso: 
reason  to  believe,  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  was  intimately  acquaini 
with  all  the  depths  and  shallows  of  the  perilous  paths  in  which 
were  engaged.  But  they  were  in  imminent  danger  themselves;  a 
if  so,  as  from  the  whispering  and  exertions  to  push  on  with  the  cf 
was  much  to  be  apprehended,  there  was  little  doubt  that  I  should 
left  behind  as  a  useless  encumbrance,  and  that  while  I  was  in  a  c< 
dition  which  rendered  every  chance  of  escape  impracticable.^  In 
were  awful  apprehensions ;  but  it  pleased  Providence  to  mere; 
them  to  a  point  which  my  brain  was  scarcely  able  to  endure.  ^  ^ 
As  we  approached  very  near  to  a  black  line,  which,  dimly  visi 
as  it  was,  I  could  make  out  to  be  the  shore,  we  heard  two  or  tlr 
sounds,  which  appeared  to  be  the  report  of  fire-arms.  Immediaj 
all  was  bustle  among  our  party  to  get  forward.  Presently  a  lelJ 
galloped  up  to  us,  crving  out,  "  Ware  hawk  !  w\are  hawk  !  ihe  Ja 
sharks  are  out  from  'Burgh,  and  Allonby.  Tom  will  lose  his  carg'- 
you  do  not  bear  a  hand." 

Most  of  my  company  seemed  to  make  hastily  for  the  shore  on 
ceiving  tliis  "intelligence.    A  driver  was  left  with  the  cart;  but 
length,  when,  after  repeated  and  hair -breadth  escapes,  it  actn 
stuck  fast  iu  a  slough  or  quicksand,  the  fellow,  with  an  oath,  cut 
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mesa,  find,  as  I  presume,  departed  with  the  horses,  whose  feet  I 
X  eToff         °^'^''        ^^'  ^^"*^'  ^"*^  through  the  shallows,  as  he 

3l?H.''?"-^.f  "'i','^  of  fire-arras  was  stilled  contiuued,  but  lost  al- 
ost  entirely  in  the  thunder  of  the  advancing  surge.  Bv  a  desper- 
e  effort  I  raised  myself  in  the  cart,  and  attained  a  sitting  posture. 
Inch  served  only  to  show  me  the  extent  of  my  danger.  There  kv 
^Jilfr  ^'^"^-.'ny  own  England-the  land  where  I  was  born,  a  J 
winch  my  wishes,  since  my  earliest  age,  had  turned  with  al  the 
ejudices  of  national  feeling-there  it  laj^  within  a  furTono-  of  he 
ace  where  I  ye  was;  that  furlong,  which  an  infant  would  hare 
ced  over  in  a  minute,  was  yet  a  barrier  effectual  to  divide  me  for 
er  from  England  and  from  life.  I  soon  not  only  heard  the  roar  of 
IS  dreadful  torrent,  but  saw,  by  the  fitful  moonlight,  the  foamy  crests 
the  devouring  waves,  as  they  advanced  with  tfie  speed  and  fury  of 
Jackof  hungry  wolves.  i  'j  "i 

The  consciousness  that  the  slightest  ray  of  hope,  or  power  of 
■ugghng  was  not.  left  me  quite%vercame  the  constancy  which  I 
1  hitherto  maintained.  My  eyes  began  to  swim-my  head  grew 
rii:,rl"^n'"*  ff-^  chattered  and  howled  to  the1iowlhi|Lnd 
ring  sea.  One  or  two  great  waves  already  reached  the  cart,  when 
conductor  of  the  party  whom  I  have  mentioned  so  often,  w-as,  a" 
y  magic,  at  my  side.     He  sprang  from  his  horse  into  the  vehicle 

Uiin'rS'rSe"^*"""'^  "^'^"'  ''^"^  ^'  ^^'  "1^  -'^ 

seeing  I  was  incapable  of  obeying,  he  seized  me,  as  if  I  had  been 

luid  of  SIX  months  old,  threw  me  across  the  horse,  sprung  on  be- 

o.y  f"^  ""l'^  T^  ^'^"/''  ^y'']'?  h*^  <l»-ected  the  animal  with 

:dPo-rL  J  A  ™^  ^^'^I'-'f  ^"''-  P'^'"*^"  P^^t"*"*^'  I  ^''^s  unconscious  of 
degiee  of  danger  which  we  incurred ;  but  I  believe  at  one  time  the 
:se  was  swimming,  or  nearly  so;  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
It  my  stern  and  powerful  assistant  kept  my  bead  above  water  I 
nember  particularly  the  shock  which  1  felt  when  the  anTmal  enl 

•den''"Tl,.M'i'i'i  '^•''''°^,'-'T%''^'^'  ^J''^  V'y  "^^'ly  f*^"  back  on  his 
nn/n,  .1^  i!i  ^  *'""i'^  '^'"''•'  \  continued  in  this  dreadful  condition 
V  m.?l.  1^  -^i^f  ^^'^  ''™,'""  *h''^^  minutes,  yet  so  strongly  were 
y  marked  with  horror  and  agony,  that  they  seem  to  my  ?ecollec- 
1  a  much  more  considerable  space  of  time. 
^ff'J.i,       I'fn  thus  snatched  from  destruction,  I  had  only  power 

ny  lni^^'PY.,!l°'''~;''';,*'PP''f '?'''-f°'"  ^^  "^^''^'^  eithei  nami 
ny  land     You  do  not,  then,  design  to  murder  me?" 

nB^5     *  '^  ^^  replied,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  laughter  which  I 

woi'"'V^''''''  ''^f  "'Ti  ^^r  yr  """'^  I  had  let  the  waves  do 

^t    ;=  ,-r.     remember,  the  shepherd  sayes  his  sheep  from  the 

m'J  *°V^r?r^  '*'  hfe-Be  silent,  however,  wit/i  questions 

n   eat  es.    What  I  mean   o  do  thou  canst  no  more  discover  or 

ent  than  a  man,  with  his  bare  palm,  can  scoop  dry  the  Sol  way  " 

bodflrrlI"r'\  •'''''}r'^'',**'/""t'""*'  the  argument;  and,  still 

■etohl,  "'PV''"*"'    my  limbs,  permitted  myself  without  I'eluc- 

Pn^.,1,?  P'^<="1  01  «■  horse  brought  for  the  purpose.    My  formid- 

conductor  rode  on  the  one  side,  and  another  person  on  the  other 
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keeping  me  upright  in  the  saddle.  In  this  manner  we  travelled  f 
Avard  at  a  considerable  rate,  and  by  by-roads,  with  which  my  att« 
dant  seemed  as  fixmiliar  as  with  the  perilous  passag-es  of  the  Solw 

At  length,  after  stumblimg  through  a  labyrinth  of  dark  and  d( 
lanes,  and  crossing  more  than  one  rough  and  barren  heath,  we  foi 
ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  high-road,  where  a  chaise  and  four  await 
as  it  appeared,  our  arrival.  To  my  great  relief,  we  now  changed  ( 
mode  of  conveyance;  for  my  dizziness  and  headache  had  returi 
in  so  strong  a  degree  that  I  should  otherwise  have  been  totally  i 
able  to  keep  my  seat  on  horseback,  even  with  the  support  whicl 
received. 

My  doubted  and  dangerous  companion  signed  to  me  to  enter  i 
carriage — the  man  who  had  ridden  on  the  left  side  of  my  liorse  st< 
ped  in  after  me,  and  drawing  up  the  blinds  of  the  vehicle,  gave  l 
signal  for  instant  departure. 

I  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  my  new  compani 
as  by  the  aid  of  a  dark  lantern  the  drivers  opened  the  carriage  do 
and!  was  well-nigh  persuaded  that  I  recognised  in  him  the  domestic 
the  leader  of  this  party,  whom  I  had  seen  at  his  house  in  Brokenbi 
on  a  former  occasion.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  my  suspicion,  1  asl 
him  whether  his  name  was  not  Cristal  Nixon. 

"  What  is  other  folk's  names  to  you,"  he  replied,  gruffly, "  who  c 
not  tell  your  own  father  and  mother  ?  " 

"  You  know  them,  perhaps!"  I  exclaimed  eagerly.    "You  kn 
them  !  and  with  that  secret  is  connected  the  treatment  which  I 
now  receiving?    It  must  be  so,  for  in  my  life  have  I  never  injui 
any  one.    Tell  me  the  cause  of  my  misfortunes,  or  rather  help  me 
my  liberty,  and  I  will  reward  you  richly." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  my  keeper ;  "  but  what  use  to  give  you  libei 
who  know  nothing  how  to  use  it  like  a  gentleman,  but  spend  y< 
time  with  Quakers  and  fiddlers,  and  such  like  raff"!  If  I  was  you: 
hem,  hem,  hem  ! " 

Here  Cristal  stopped  short,  just  on  the  point,  as  it  appeared,  wl 
some  information  was  likely  to  escape  him.  I  urged  him  once  m 
to  be  my  friend,  and  promised  him  all  the  stock  of  money  whic 
had  about  me,  and  it  was  not  inconsiderable,  if  he  would  assist 
my  escape. 

He  listened,  as  if  to  a  proposition  which  had  some  interest,  j 
replied,  but  in  a  voice  rather  softer  than  before,  "  Ay,  but  men 
not  catch  old  birds  with  chaff,  my  master.    Where  have  you  got 
rhino  you  are  so  flush  of  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  you  earnest  directly,  and  that  in  bank-notes,"  sai( 
but  thrusting  my  hand  into  my  side-pocket,  I  found  my  pocketb' 
was  gone.  I  would  have  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  only 
numbness  of  my  hands  which  prevented  my  finding  it ;  but  Cri 
Nixon,  who  bears  in  his  countenance  that  cynicism  which  is  es 
cially  entertained  with  human  misery,  no  longer  suppressed 
laughter. 

*'0h,  ho!  m.y  young  master,"  he  said;  ''we  have  taken  ff 
enough  care  you  have  not  kept  the  means  of  bribing  poor  fo 
fidelity.    What,  man,  they  have  souls  as  well  as  other  people, 
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>  m  ake  them  break  trust  is  a  deadly  sin     An(]  oc  f-at.  rv.^ 
.ntleman    if  vox.  would  fill  Saint  Zy^Cirk^-h^";ow''c'rist"a1 
ixon  wou  d  mind  it.no  more  than  so  many  chueky  ton! s  " ' 
I  would  have  persisted,  were  it  but  in  Lpes  of  his  leitinff  dron 
at  which  It  concerned  me  to  know,  but  he  cut  off  ferther  commin? 
, tion  by  desinnff  me.to  lean  back  in  the  cornerand  go  to  °Wn 

r liou  art  cock-brained  enough  already,"  he  added  "and  we  ^;.n 
^vyhy  youn^  pate  addled  entirely,  if  yo^i  do  not  take  some  natml 

Idid  indeed  require  repose,  if  not  slumber;  the  drauo-ht  which  I 
d  taken  continued  to  operate,  and  satisfied  in  my  own  rain d  that 
litel  .?i\":7n5'  was  designed,  the  fear  of  instan^t  dlath  no  Ioniser 
Still  .Wth^SS^^^^         '''"'  "^-^^^^P*'  -'I  «1^P'  ^onnSly, 

erish  days  which  succeeded,  but  if  they  were  chequered  wfth 

1  SetaS;¥«ry     ^''""  ^^''^-"-'^'  ">  'J'—  '^  'h  "cZiZ' 

ilpH^tJ.'f-*'"'  Physi«\n.it  would  have  been  natural  to  have 
ealed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  my  confinement,  and  I  remenbl? 
le  than  once  attempting-  to  do  so.    But  the  fever  lav  like  a  wn 

~  '  c,'^'"^^^'^  froi"t¥  subject,  and  spoL  I  know  not  what 

el  me  intoTdK""'/'"''^^  ^V'  ""^^^^^  to  resist,  leemVdto 

ed  and  tl?«,?,vh  ^'^"    *'°"r^®  of  conversation  from  what  I  in- 

Mci,  and  though  conscious,  m  some  degree  of  the  faihire  T  rn,,]^ 

"fladVSu^hf '!f'  '''''''^'''  toVe'patynt  rntr^y  ca'i- 
li»arv  ileal  hfhlrl  ^f  P^-^^f  <?"  ^as  restored 'to  me  with  my 

iee  Note  p.     £io(omattack  upon  the  Pam-dm  o/Sir  /«m«  Gruimm  of  mhtrby. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DARSIE  LATIMER'S  JOURNAL,  IN  CONTINUATION. 

Two  or  three  days,  perhaps  more,  perhaps  less,  had  been  spent 
bed,  where  I  was  carefully  attended,  and  treated,  I  beh eve,  with 
much  judgment  as  the  case  required,  and  I  was  at  length  allowed 
quit  my  bed,  though  not  the  chamber.    I  was  now  more  able  to  ma 
some  observation  on  the  place  of  my  coulinement.     ^   ,     ,     ^ 

The  room,  in  appearance  and  furniture,  resembled  the  best  apa 
ment  in  a  farmer's  house ;  and  the  window,  two  stones  hurh,  look 
into  a  backvard,  or  court,  filled  with  domestic  poultry,  ihere  w€ 
the  usual  domestic  offices  about  this  yard.  I  could  distinguish  t 
brewhouse  and  the  barn,  and  I  heard,  from  a  more  remote  bmUhi 
the  lowing  of  tlie  cattle,  and  other  rural  sounds,  announcing  a  lar 
and  well-stocked  farm.  These  were  sights  and  sounds  qualihed 
dispel  any  apprehension  of  immediate  violence.  Yet  the  buildi 
seemed  ancient  and  strong,  a  part  of  the  roof  was  battlemented,  a 
the  walls  were  of  great  thickness  ;  lastly,  I  observed,  with  some  i 
pleasant  sensations,  that  the  windows  of  my  chamber  had  been  lat< 
secured  with  iron  stanchions,  and  that  the  servants  who  brought  i 
victuals,  or  visited  my  apartment  to  render  other  menial  othces,  alwf 
locked  the  door  when  they  retired.  i,  ^        -d    i 

Tlie  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  my  chamber  were  of  true  mgl 
growth,  and  such  as  I  had  rarely  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  1  wee 
the  very  old  wainscot,  which  composed  the  floor  and  the  paneiii 
of  the  room,  was  scrubbed  with  a  degree  of  labour  which  the  fecott 
housewife  rarely  bestows  on  her  most  costly  furniture. 

The  whole  apartments  appropriated  to  my  use  consisted  ot  j 
bedroom,  a  small  parlour  adjacent,  within  which  was  a  still  sraai 
closet,  havino-  a  narrow  window,  which  seemed  anciently  to  lii 
been  used  as  a  shot-hole,  admitting,  indeed,  a  very  moderate  port 
of  light  and  air,  but  without  its  being  possible  to  see  anythmg  ti- 
lt except  the  blue  sky,  and  that  only  by  mounting  on  a  chair,  in 
were  appearances  of  a  separate  entrance  into  this  cabinet,  beM 
that  which  communicated  with  the  parlour,  but  it  had  been  recei 
built  up,  as  I  discovered,  by  removing  a  piece  of  tapestry  wr 
covered  the  fresh  mason-work.  I  found  some  of  my  clothes  in 
with  linen  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  my  writing-case,  coiitam 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which  enables  me,  at  my  leisure  (whicli,  i 
knows,  is  undisturbed  enough),  to  make  this  record  of  my  conn 
ment.  It  mav  be  well  believed,  however,  that  I  do  not  trust  to 
security  of  the  bureau,  but  carry  the  written  sheets  about  my  pei.' 
so  that  I  can  only  be  deprived  of  them  by  actual  violence,  i « 
am  cautious  to  write  in  the  little  cabinet  only,  so  that  1  can  i 
any  person  approach  me  through  the  other  apartments,  ana  i 
time  enough  to  put  aside  my  journal  before  they  come  upoi^|"^- 

The  servants,  a  stout  country-fellow,  and  a  very  pretty  milK-n 
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lokin^  lass,  by  whom  I  am  attended,  seem  of  the  true  Joan  and 
■edge  school,  thinking'  of  little,  and  desiring  nothing-,  beyond  the 
iry  limited  s])here  of  their  own  duties  or  enjoyments,  and  having' 
3  curiosity  whatever  about  the  afl>iirs  of  others.  Their  behaviour 
I  me  in  particular,  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  kind  and  very  provok- 
ig'.  My  table  is  abundantly  supplied,  and  they  seem  anxious  to 
)inply  with  my  taste  in  that  department.  But  whenever  I  make 
quiries  beyond  "  what's  for  dinner,"  the  brute  of  a  lad  baffles  me 
f  his  ana7i,  and  his  dunna  knaWy  and  if  hard  pressed,  turns  his  back 
1  me  composedly  and  leaves  the  room.  ^  The  girl,  too,  pretends  to 
I  as  simple  as  he  ;  but  an  arch  grin,  which  she  cannot  always  sup- 
:ess,  seems  to  acknowledge  that  she  understands  perfectly  well  the 
jime  which  she  is  playing,  and  is  determined  to  keep  me  in  ignor- 
ice.  Both  of  them,  and  the  wench  in  particular,  treat  me  as  they 
ould  do  a  spoiled  child,  and  never  directly  refuse  me  anything 
hich  I  ask,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  make  their  words 
Dod  by  eflfectually  granting  my  request.  Thus,  if  I  desire  to  go 
jt,  I  am  promised  by  Dorcas  that  I  shall  walk  in  the  park  at  night, 
id  see  the  cows  milked,  just  as  she  would  propose  such  an  aniuse- 
ent  to  a  child.  But  she  takes  care  never  to  keep  her  word,  if  it  is 
her  power  to  do  so. 

In  the  mean  time  there  has  stolen  on  me  insensibly  an  indifference 
I  my  freedom — a  carelessness  about  my  situation,  for  which  I  am 
lable  to  account,  unless  it  be  the  consequence  of  weakness  and  loss 
■  blood.  I  have  read  of  men  who,  immured  as  I  am,  have  surprised 
16  world  by  the  address  with  which  they  have  successfully  overcome 
le  most  formidable  obstacles  to  their  escape;  and  when  1  have  heard 
ich  anecdotes,  I  have  said  to  myself,  that  no  one  who  is  possessed 
dy  of  a  fragment  of  freestone,  or  a  rusty  nail,  to  grind  down  rivets 
id  to  pick  locks,  having  his  full  leisure  to  employ  in  the  task,  need 
mtinue  the  inhabitant  of  a  prison.  Here,  however,  I  sit,  day  after 
xy,  without  a  single  efibrt  to  effect  my  liberation. 
Yet  my  inactivity  is  not  the  result  of  despondency,  but  arises,  in 
irt  at  least,  from  feelings  of  a  very  different  cast.  My  story,  long 
mysterious  one,  seems  now  upon  the  verge  of  some  strange  develop- 
jBut;  and  I  feel  a  solemn  impression  that  I  ouglit  to  wait  the  course 
■events,  to  struggle  against  which  is  opposing  my  feeble  efforts  to 
le  high  will  of  fate.  Thou,  my  Alan,  wilt  treat  as  timidity  this 
issive  acquiescence,  which  has  sunk  down  on  me  like  a  benumbing 
I'por ;  but  if  thou  hast  remembered  by  what  visions  my  couch  was 
lunted,  and  dost  but  think  of  the  probability  that  1  am  in  the 
cinity,  perhaps  under  the  same  roof  witli  G.  M..,  thou  wilt  acknow- 
Ige  that  other  feehngs  than  pusillanimity  have  tended  in  some 
irree  to  reconcile  me  to  my  fate. 

Still  I  own  it  is  unmanly  to  submit  with  patience  to  this  oppressive 
iifinement.  My  heart  rises  against  it,  especially  when  I  sit  down 
record  my  sufferings  in  this  Journal;  and  I  am  determined,  as  the 
3t  step  to  my  deliverance,  to  have  my  letters  sent  to  the  post-house. 
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I  nm  disappointed.  When  the  girl  Dorcas,  upon  whom  I  had  fix 
for  a  messeng'er,  heard  me  talk  of  sending*  a  letter,  she  wilHn< 
offered  her  services,  and  received  the  crown  which  I  gave  her  (1 
my  purse  had  not  taken  flight  with  the  more  valuable  contents 
my  pocketbook)  with  a  smile  which  showed  her  whole  set  of  wh 
teeth. 

But  when,  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  intelligence  respe 
ing  my  present  place  of  abode,  I  asked  to  which  post-town  she  w 
to  send  or  carry  the  letter,  a  stolid  "  Anan  "  showed  me  slie  w 
either  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  post-office,  or  that,  for  the  presei 
she  chose  to  seem  so. — *•'  Simpleton  !  "  I  said,  with  some  sharpness 

'*  O  Lord,  sir  !  "  answered  the  girl,  turning  pale,  which  they  alwa 
do  v/hen  I  show  any  sparks  of  anger,—"  Don't  put  yourself  m  a  pi 
sion— rjl  put  the  letter  in  the  post." 

"What !  and  not  know  the  name  of  the  post-town  ?  "  said  I,  out 
patience.     "  How  on  earth  do  you  propose  to  manage  that  ?" 

"  La  you  there,  good  master.  What  need  you  frighten  a  poor  g 
that  is  no  schollard,  bating  what  she  learned  at  the  Charity-Schc 
of  Saint  Bees?" 

"  Is  Saint  Bees  far  from  this  place,  Dorcas  ?— Do  you  send  yo 
letters  there  ? "  said  I,  in  a  manner  as  insinuating,  and  yet  carelei 
as  I  could  assume. 

"  Saint  Bees! —La,  who  but  a  madman — begging  your  honoui 
pardon ---it's  a  matter  of  twenty  years  since  fiider  lived  at  Sai 
Bees,  which  is  twenty,  or  forty,  or  I  dunnaknow  not  how  many  mil 
from  this  part,  to  the  West,  on  the  coast-side ;  and  I  would  not  ha 
left  Saint  Bees,  but  that  fader " 

"  Oh,  the  devil  take  your  father !  "  replied  L 

To  which  she  answered,  "  Nay,  but  thof  your  honour  be  a  htl 
how-come-so,  you  shouldn't  damn  folk's  faders ;  and  I  won't  stand 
it,  for  one." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons— I  wish  your  father  no  ill 
the  world — he  was  a  very  honest  man  in  his  way." 

*'  Was  an  honest  man!"  she  exclaimed ;  for  the  Cumbrians  are, 
would  seem,  like  their  neighbours  the  Scotch,  ticklish  on  the  poi 
of  ancestry. — "  He  is  a  very  honest  man  as  ever  led  nag  with  halt 
on  head  to  Staneshaw-Bank  Fair — Honest! — He  is  a  horse-coupei 

*'  Right,  right,"  I  replied;  "I  know  it— I  have  heard  of  your  f^xtl 
— as  honest  as  any  horse-couper  of  them  all.  Why,  Dorcas,  I  me 
to  buy  a  horse  of  him." 

"  Ah,  your  honour,"  sighed  Dorcas,  "  he  is  the  man  to  serve  yc 
honour  well — if  ever  you  should  get  round  again — or  thof  you  w( 
a  bit  off  the  hooks,  he  would  no  more  cheat  you  than " 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  deal,  my  girl,  you  may  depend  on't.  But  f 
me  now,  were  I  to  give  you  a  letter,  what  would  you  do  to  get  it  f 
ward  ?  " 

*'  Why,  put  it  into  Squire's  own  bag  that  hangs  in  hall,"  answei 
poor  Dorcas.  "  What  else  could  I  do  ?  He  sends  it  to  Brampt 
or  to  Carloisle,  or  where  it  pleases  him,  once  a-week,  and  tl 
gate."  .     . 

"  Ah ! "  said  I ;  "  and  I  suppose  your  sweetheart  John  carries  it 
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^oa— disu'fc  now — and  Jan  is  no  sweetheart  of  mine,  ever  since 

anced  at  his  mother's  feast  with  Kitty  Rutlege,  and  let  me  sit 

;  that  a  did. " 

[t  was  most  abominable  in  Jan,  and  what  I  could  never  have 

ig'ht  of  him,"  I  replied. 

3h,  but  a  did  thoug-h— a  let  me  sit  still  on  my  seat,  a  did." 

Well,  well,  my  pretty  May,  you  will  get  a  handsomer  fellow  than 

-Jan's  not  the  fellow  for  you,  I  see  that/' 

Noa,  noa,"  answered  the  damsel ;  "  but  he  is  weel  aneugh  for  a' 

mon.     But  I  carena  a  button  for  him  ;  for  there  is  the  miller's 

that  suitored  me  last  Appleby  Fair,  when  I  went  wi'  oncle,  is  a 

y  canny  lad  as  you  will  see  in  the  sunshine." 

^y,  a  fine  stout  fellow — Do  you  think  he  would  carry  my  letter 

arHsle."  ^ 

lo  Carloisle  1    'Twould  be  all  his  life  is  worth  ;  he  maun  wait  on 

and  hopper,  as  they  say.    Odd,  his  father  would  brain  him  if  he 

t  to  Carloisle,  bating  to  wrestling  for  the  belt,  or  sic  loike.     But 

'more  bachelors  than  him ;  there  is  the  schoolmaster,  can  write 

list  as  weel  as  tou  canst,  mon." 

rhen  he  is  the  very  man  to  take  charge  of  a  letter ;  he  knows  the 

ble  of  writing  one." 

A.y,  marry  does  he,  an  tou  com  est  to  that,  raon ;  only  it  takes  him 

hours  to  write  as  mony  lines.    Tan,  it  is  a  great  round  hand 

e,  that  one  can  read  easily,  and  not  loike  your  honour's,  that  are 

midge's  taes.   But  for  ganging  to  Carloisle,  he's  dead  foundered, 

I,  as  cripple  as-Eckie's  mear." 

In  the  name  of  God,"  said  I,  "how  is  it  that  you  propose  to  get 

letter  to  the  post    " 

Why.  just  to  put  it  into  Squire's  bag  loike,"  reiterated  Dorcas ; 

sends  it  by  Cristal  Nixon  to  post,  as  you  call  it,  when  such  is  his 

sure." 

ere  I  was,  then,  not  much  edified  by  having  obtained  a  list  of 

cas's  bachelors ;  and  by  finding  myself,  with  respect  to  any  in- 

nation  which  I  desired,  just  exactly  at  the  point  where  I  set  out. 

^aa  of  consequence  to  me,  however,  to  accustom  the  girl  to  con- 

^e  with  me  familiarly.     If  she  did  so,  she  could  not  always  be  on 

guard,  and  something,  I  thought,  might  drop  from  her  which  I 

Id  turn  to  advantage. 

Does  not  the  Squire  usually  look  into  his  letter-bag,  Dorcas  ?  " 

I,  with  as  much  indijQTerence  as  I  could  assume. 

That  a  does,"  said  Dorcas ;  "  and  a  threw  out  a  letter  of  mine  to 

'  Miller,  because  a  said " 

Well,  well,  I  won't  trouble  him  with  mine,  "  said  I,  *'  Dorcas ; 

instead,  I  will  write  to  himself,  Dorcas.  But  how  shall  I  address 
?» 

A.nan  ?  "  was  again  Dorcas's  resource, 
mean  how  is  he  called?— What  is  his  name?" 
Sure  your  honour  should  know  best,"  said  Dorcas. 
1  know?— The  devil!— You  drive  me  beyond  patience." 
Noa,  noa!  donna  your  honour  go  beyond  patience— donna  ye 
,"  implored  the  wench,    "  And  for  his  neame,  they  say  he  baa 
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mair  nor  ane  in  Westmoreland  and  on  the  Scottish  side.  But  1 
but  seldom  wi'  us,  exceptin^^  in  the  cocking  season ;  and  then 
just  call  him  Squoire  loike ;  and  so  do  my  measter  and  dame." 

''  And  is  he  here  at  present?  "  said  I. 

*'Not  he,  not  he;  he  is  a  buck-lioonting%  as  they  tell  me,  sc 
where  u])  the  Patterdale  way;  but  he  comes  and  gang's  likeafln 
a  whirlwind,  or  sic  loike. 

I  broke  off  the  conversation,  after  forcing  on  Dorcas  a  little  si 
to  buy  ribbons,  witli  winch  she  was  so  much  delighted,  that  sh( 
claimed,  "  God  !  Cristal  Nixon  may  say  his  worst  on  thee  ;  but  i 
art  a  civil  gentleman  for  all  him ;  and  a  quoit  man  wi'  woman 
loike." 

There  is  no  sense  in  being  too  quiet  with  women  folk,  so  I  acid 
kiss  with  my  crown  piece ;  and  I  cannot  help  tliinking  that  I  1 
secui'ed  a  partisan  in  Dorcas.  At  least,  she  blushed,  and  pock 
her  little  compliment  with  one  hand,  while,  with  the  other,  she 
justed  her  cherry-coloured  ribbons,  a  little  disordered  by  the  stru^ 
it  cost  me  to  attain  the  honour  of  a  salute. 

As  she  nnlocked  the  door  to  leave  the  apartment,  she  turned  b 
and  looking  on  me  with  a  strong  expression  of  compassion,  ac 
the  remarkable  words,  "  La— be'st  mad  or  no,  thou'se  a  mettled 
after  all." 

There  was  something  very  ominous  in  the  sound  of  these  fare 
words,  which  seemed  to  afford  me  a  clew  to  the  pretext  under  w 
I  was  detained  in  confinement.  My  demeanour  was  probably  ins 
enough,  while  I  was  agitated  at  once  by  the  ftmzy  incideiit  to 
fever,  and  the  anxiety  arising  from  my  extraordinary  situation, 
is  it  ])ossible  they  can  now  establish  any  cause  for  confining  me  i 
ing  out  of  the  state  of  my  mind  ? 

If  this  be  really  the  pretext  under  which  I  am  restrained  from 
liberty,  nothing  but  the  sedate  correctness  of  my  conduct  can  ren 
the  prejudices  which  these  circumstances  may  have  excited  in 
minds  of  all  who  have  approached  me  during'  my  illness.  I  1 
heard — dreadful  thought ! — of  men  who,  for  various  reasons,  1 
been  trepanned  into  the  custody  of  the  keepers  of  private  madlioi 
and  whose  brain,  after  years  of  misery,  became  at  length  uiliseti 
through  irresistible  sympathy  with  the  wretched  beings  among  w 
they  were  classed.  This  shall  not  be  my  case,  if,  by  strong  inte 
resolution,  it  is  in  human  nature  to  avoid  the  action  of  exterior 
contagious  sympathies. 

Meantime  I  sat  down  to  compose  and  arrange  my  thoughts,  fo 
purposed  appeal  to  my  jailer — so  I  must  call  him — whom  laddre 
in  the  following  manner  ;  having  at  length,  and  after  making  se^ 
copies,  found  language  to  qualify  the  sense  of  resentment  w 
burned  in  the  first  draughts  of  myletter,  and  endeavoured  to  ass 
a  tone  more  conciliating.  1  mentioned  the  two  occasions  on 
he  had  certainly  saved  my  life,  when  at  the  utmost  peril; 
added,  that  whatever  was  the  purpose  of  the  restraint  now  prac; 
on  me,  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  by  his  authority,  it  couk 
certainly  be  with  any  view  to  ultimately  injuring  me.  He  mig 
said,  have  mistaken  me  for  some  other  person  j  and  I  gave  him 
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ount  I  could  of  my  situation  and  education,  to  correct  such  an 
)r.  I  supposed  it  next  possible  that  he  migiit  tliink  me  too  weak 
travelling",  and  not  capable  of  taking*  care  of  myself ;  and  I 
ged  to  assure  him  that  I  was  restored  to  perfect  health,  and 
)e  able  to  endure  the  f^itig-ue  of  a  journey.  Lastly,  I  reminded 
I,  in  firm  though  measured  terms,  that  the  restrahit  which  I  sus- 
led  was  an  illegal  one,  and  highly  punishable  by  the  laws  which 
tect  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  t  ended  by  demanding-  that  he 
lid  take  me  before  a  magistrate  ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  would 
)ur  me  with  a  personal  interview,  and  explain  his  meaning*  with 
arcl  to  me. 

'erhaps  this  letter  was  expressed  in  a  tone  too  humble  for  the 
ation  of  an  injured  man,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  when  I 
in  recapitulate  its  tenor.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  was  in  the 
^er  of  one  whose  passions  seem  as  violent  as  his  means  of  g'ratify- 
them  appeared  unbounded.  I  had  reason,  too,  to  believe  [this  to 
?,  Alan]  that  all  his  family  did  not  approve  of  the  violence  of  his 
duct  towards  me ;  my  object,  in  fine,  was  freedom,  and  who  would 
sacrifice  much  to  attain  it  ? 

bad  aio  means  of  addressing*  my  letter  excepting-,  "  For  the 
lire's  own  hand."  He  could  be  at  no  g-reat  distance,  for  in  the 
rse  of  twenty-four  hours  I  received  an  answer.  It  was  addressed 
Darsie  Latimer,  and  contained  these  words: — "You  have  de- 
ided  an  interview  v/ith  me.  You  have  required  to  be  carried 
)re  a  magistrate.  Your  first  wish  shall  be  granted — perhaps  the 
md  also.  Meanwhile,  be  assured  that  you  are  a  prisoner  for  the 
e,  by  competent  authority,  and  that  such  authority  is  supported 
idequate  power.  Beware,  therefore,  of  strug-gling*  with  a  force 
icient  to  crush  you,  but  abandon  yourself  to  that  train  of  events 
ivhich  we  are  both  swept  along-,  and  which  it  is  impossible  that 
er  of  us  can  resist." 

'hese  mysterious  words  were  without  signature  of  any  kind,  and 
me  nottiing"  more  important  to  do  than  to  prepare  myself  for  the 
iting  which  they  promised.  For  that  purpose  I  must  now  break 
and  make  sure  of  the  manuscript, — so  far  as  I  can,  in  my  present 
(lition,  be  sure  of  anything", — by  conceahng"  it  within  the  lining  of 
coat,  so  as  not  to  be  found  without  strict  search. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

Latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

'he  important  interview  expected  at  the  conclusion  of  my  last 
i  place  sooner  than  I  had  calculated ;  for  the  very  day  I  received 
letter,  and  just  when  my  dinner  was  finished,  the  Squire,  or 
itever  he  is  called,  entered  the  room  so  suddenly,  that  I  almost 
ight  I  beheld  an  apparition.  The  figure  of  this  man  is  peculiarly 
le  and  stately,  and  his  voice  has  that  deep  fullness  of  accent 
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which  implies  unresisted  authority.  I  had  risen  involuntarily  as 
entered ;  we  gazed  on  each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence,  wb 
was  at  length  broken  by  my  visitor. 

"  YoiUiave  desired  to  see  me,"  he  said.  "  I  am  here ;  if  you  L 
aught  to  say,  let  me  hear  it ;  my  time  is  too  brief  to  be  consumec 
childish  dumb-show." 

"  I  would  ask  of  you,"  said  T,  "  by  what  authority  I  am  detainee 
this  place  of  confinement,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  1  have  told  you  already,"  said  he,  "  that  mi^  authority  is  suffici( 
and  my  power  equal  to  it ;  this  is  all  which  it  is  necessary  for  yoi 
present  to  know/' 

"Every  British  subject  has  a  right  to  know  why  he  suffers 
straint,"  I  replied ;  "  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  liberty  withou 
legal  warrant Show  me  that  by  which  you  confine  me  thus." 

**  You  shall  see  more,"  he  said;  "you  shall  see  the  magistrate 
whom  it  is  granted,  and  that  without  a  moment's  delay." 

This  sudden  proposal  fluttered  and  alarmed  me ;  I  felt,  neveri 
less,  that  I  had  the  right  cause,  and  resolved  to  plead  it  boli 
although  I  could  well  have  desired  a  little  farther  time  for  prepa 
tion.  lie  turned,  however,  threw  open  the  door  of  the  apartrac 
and  commanded  me  to  follow  him.  I  felt  some  incHnation,  whe 
crossed  the  threshold  of  my  prison-chamber,  to  have  turned  and  i 
for  it ;  but  I  knew  not  where  to  find  the  stairs — had  reason  to  th 
tlie  outer-doors  would  be  secured — and,  to  conclude,  so  soon  as  1 1 
quitted  the  room  to  follow  the  proud  step  of  my  conductor,  I  obser 
that  I  was  dogged  by  Cristal  Nixon,  wno  suddenly  appeared  wit 
two  paces  of  me,  and  with  whose  great  personal  strength,  independ 
of  the  assistance  he  might  have  received  from  his  master,  I  saw 
chance  of  contending.  I  therefore  followed,  unresistingly,  and 
silence,  along  one  or  two  passages  of  much  greater  length  than  e 
sisted  with  the  ideas  I  had  previously  entertained  of  the  size  of 
house.  At  length  a  door  was  flunsr  open,  and  we  entered  a  lar 
old-fashioned  parlour,  having  coloured  glass  in  the  windows,  oal 
panelling  on  the  wall,  a  huge  grate,  in  which  a  large  fiigot  or  i 
smoked  under  an  arched  chimney-piece  of  stone,  which  bore  so 
armorial  device,  whilst  the  walls  were  adorned  with  the  usual  ni 
ber  of  heroes  in  armour,  with  large  wigs  instead  of  helmets,  i 
ladies  in  sacques,  smelling  to  nosegays. 

Beliind  a  long  table,  on  which  were  several  books,  sat  a  sm 
underbred-looking  man,  wearing  his  own  hair  tied  in  a  club,  { 
who,  from  the  quire  of  paper  laid  before  him,  and  the  pen  which 
handled  at  my  entrance,  seemed  prepared  to  officiate  as  clerk.  -^ 
wish  to  describe  these  persons  as  accurately  as  possible,  I  may  a 
he  wore  a  dark-coloured  coat,  corduroy  breeches,  and  spatterdasM 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  same  table,  in  an  ample  easy  chair,  covel 
with  black  leather,  reposed  a  fat  personage,  about  fifty  years  old,  \ 
either  was  actually  a  country  justice,  or  was  well  selected  to  re} 
sent  such  a  character.  His  leathern  breeches  were  faultless  in  niM 
his  jockey  boots  spotless  in  the  varnish,  and  a  handsome  and  flour 
ing  pair  of  boot-garters,  as  they  are  called,  united  the  one  par 
bis  garments  to  the  other  j  in  fine,  a  richljr-laced  sparlet  waistQ< 


a  purple  coat,  set  off  the  neat  though  corpulent  figure  of  the 
e  man,  and  threw  an  additional  bloom  upon  his  plethoric  aspect. 
ppose  he  had  dined,  for  it  was  two  hours  past  noon,  and  he  was 
ising  himself,  and  aiding  digestion,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
ire  was  an  air  of  importance  in  his  manner  wliich  corresponded 
he  rural  dignity  of  his  exterior,  and  a  habit  which  lie  had  of 
>wing  out  a  number  of  interjectional  sounds,  uttered  with  a 
nge  variety  of  intonation  running  from  bass  up  to  treble  in  a 
r  extraordinary  manner,  or  breaking  off  his  sentences  with  a 
or  of  his  pipe,  seemed  adopted  to  give  an  air  of  thought  and 
are  deliberation  to  his  opinions  and  decisions.  Notwithstanding 
his,  Ahan,  it  might  be  dooted,  as  our  old  Professor  used  to  say, 
ther  the  Justice  was  anything  more  than  an  ass.  Certainly, 
des  a  great  deference  for  the  legal  opinion  of  his  clerk,  which 
ht  be  quite  according  to  the  order  of  things,  he  seemed  to  be 
derfully  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Squire,  if  squire 
er  of  them  were,  and  indeed  much  more  than  was  consistent 
I  so  much  assumed  consequence  of  his  own. 
Ho~ha — ay — so — so — Hum — Humph — this  is  the  young  man, 
ppose — Hum— ay — seems  sickly — Young  gentleman,  you  may 
lown." 

used  the  permission  given,  for  I  had  been  much  more  reduced 
ny  ilhiess  than  I  was  aware  of,  and  felt  myself  really  fatigued, 
1  by  the  few  paces  I  had  walked,  joined  to  the  agitation  I  suf- 
d. 

And  your  name,  young  man,  is~humph— ay — ha—what  is  it  ? " 
Darsie  Latimer. " 

Right — ay — humph-— very  right.    Darsie  Latimer  is  the  very 
g— ha — ay — where  do  you  come  from?'' 
From  ScotLand  sir,  I  replied. 
A  native  of  Scotland— a — humfjh— eh — how  is  it  ? " 
I  am  an  Englishman  by  birth,  sir." 

Right~ay— yes,  you  are  so.  But  pray,  Mr  Darsie  Latimer, 
e  you  always  been  called  by  that  name,  or  have  you  any  other  ? 
lick,  write  down  his  answers,  Nick." 

As  far  as  I  remember,  I  never  bore  any  other,"  was  my  answer. 
How,  no?— well,  1  should  not  have  thought  so— Hey,  neigh- 
r,  would  you?" 

iere  he  looked  towards  the  other  Squire,  who  had  thrown  him- 
into  a  chair ;  and,  with  his  legs  stretched  out  before  him,  and 
arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  seemed  carelessly  attending  to  what 
going  forward.  He  ansv/ered  the  appeal  of  the  justice  by  say- 
that  perhaps  the  young  man's  memory  did  not  go  back  to  a  very 
^  period. 

Ah— eh— ha— you  hear  the  gentleman— Pray,  hov^  far  may  your 
lory  be  pleased  to  run  back  to  ?~umph  ? " 
Perhaps,  sir,  to  the  age  of  three  years,  or  a  little  f^irther." 
And  will  you  presume  to  say,  sir,"  said  the  Squire,  drawing  him- 
suddenly  erect  in  his  seat,  and  exerting  the  strength  of  his 
erful  voice,  *'  that  you  then  bore  your  present  name  ?  " 
^as  startled  at  the  confidence  with  which  this  question  was  put, 
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and  in  vain  nimmapfed  ni)'- memory  for  the  means  of  replying*.  ' 
lea.^t,"  I  said,  "I  always  remember  heincr  called  I) arsie ;  child 
at  that  early  ag-e,  seldom  get  more  than  their  Christian  name  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  thoug-ht  so,"  he  replied,  and  ag-ain  stretched  himself  on 
seat,  in  the  same  louno-ing*  posture  as  before. 

"  So  you  were  called  Darsie  in  your  infancy,"  said  the  Just 
"  and — hum — ay — when  did  you  first  take  the  name  of  Latimer  ? 

''  T  did  not  take  it,  sir;  it  was  g-iven  to  me." 

"  I  ask  you,"  said  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  but  with  less  severit 
his  voice  than  formerly,  "  whether  you  can  remember  that  you  v 
ever  called  Latimer,  until  you  had  that  name  given  you  in  Scotlan 

"I  will  be  candid:  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  that  I  wai 
called  when  in  England,  but  neither  can  I  recollect  when  the  n 
was  first  given  me;  and  if  anything  is  to  be  founded  on  these  que 
and  my  answers,  1  desire  ym  early  childhood  may  be  taken  into  ( 
sideration." 

"Hum— ay — yes,''  said  the  Justice;  "all  that  requires  consid 
tion  shall  be  duly  considered.  Young  man — eh — I  beg  to  know 
name  of  your  father  and  mother?" 

This  was  galling  a  wound  that  has  festered  for  years,  and  I 
not  endure  the  question  so  patiently  as  those  which  preceded  it; 
replied,  "I  demand,  in  my  turn,  to  know  if  I  am  before  an  Eng 
Justice  of  the  Peace  ?  " 

"  His  worship.  Squire  Foxley,  of  Foxley  Hall,  has  been  of 
quorum  these  twenty  years,"  said  Master  Nicholas. 

"Then  he  ought  to  know,  or  you,  sir,  as  his  clerk,  should  inf( 
him,"  said  I,  "  tliat  I  am  the  complainer  in  this  case,  and  that 
complaint  ought  to  be  heard  before  I  am  subjected  to  cross-exam 
tion." 

"Humph— hoy — what,  ny— there  is  something  in  that, neighboi 
said  the  ])oor  Justice,  who,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctr 
seemed  desirous  to  attain  the  sanction  of  his  brother  Squire. 

"I  wonder  at  you,  Foxley,"  said  his  firm-minded  acquaintar 
"how  can  you  render  the  young  man  justice  unless  you  know 
he  is?" 

"  Ha— yes— egad  that's  true,"  said  Mr  Justice  Foxley;  "and  i 
—  looking  into  the  matter  more  closely — there  is,  eh,  upon 
whole — nothing  at  all  in  what  he  says— so,  sir,  you  must  tell  } 
father's  name,  and  surname." 

"  It  is  out  of  my  power,  sir ;  they  are  not  known  to  me,  since 
must  needs  know  so  much  of  my  private  affairs." 

The  Justice  collected  a  great  afflatus  in  his  cheeks,  which  pii 
them  up  like  those  of  a  Dutch  cherub,  while  his  eyes  seemed  fl; 
out  of  his  head,  from  the  effort  with  which  he  retained  his  bre 
He  then  blew  it  forth  with, — "Whew!— Hoom — poof— ha! — not  k 
your  parents,  youngster?— Then  I  must  commit  you  for  a  vagi 
I  warrant  you.  Omne  ignotum  pro  terrihili,  as  we  used  to  s{i 
Appleby  school ;  th.at  is,  every  one  that  is  not  known  to  the  Ju.^ 
is  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond.  Ha! — ay,  you  may  sneer,  sir;  b 
question  if  you  would  have  known  the  meaning  of  that  Latin,  ui 
1  had  told  you." 
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cknowled.^ecl  myself  obliofed  for  a  new  edition  of  the  adag'e,  and 
iterpretation  which  I  could  never  have  reached  alone  and  nn- 
^ed.  I  then  proceeded  to  state  my  case  with  greater  conlidence. 
Justice  was  an  ass,  that  was  clear ;  but  it  vi^as  scarcely  possible 
3uld  be  so  utterly  ignorant  as  not  to  know  wliat  was  necessary 
I  plain  a  case  as  mine.  I  therefore  informed  him  of  the  riot 
b  had  been  committed  on  the  Scottish  side  of  tbe  Solway  Frith, 
lined  how  I  came^  to  be  phiced  in  my  present  situation,  and 
3sted  of  his  worship  to  set  me  at  liberty.  I  pleaded  mj^  cause 
as  much  earnestness  as  I  could,  casting*  an  eye  from  time  to 
upon  the  opposite  party,  who  seemed  entirely  indifferent  to  all 
nimation  with  which  I  accused  him. 

for  the  Justice,  when  at  length  I  had  ceased,  as  really  not  know- 
vhat  more  to  say  in  a  case  so  very  plain,  he  replied,  **Ho — ay 
—yes — wonderful !  and  so  this  is  all  the  gratitude  you  sliow  to 
good  gentleman  for  the  great  charge  and  trouble  he  hath  had 
respect  to  and  concerning  of  you?" 

le  saved  my  life,  sir,  I  acknowledge,  on  one  occasion  certainly, 

nost  probably  on  two;  but  his  having  done  so  gives  him  no  riglit 

my  person.     I  am  not,  however,  asking  for  any  punishment  or 

ige ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  content  to  part  friends  with  the 

leman,  whose  motives  I  am  unwilling  to  su])pose  are  bad,  though 

ctions  have  been,  towards  me,  unauthorised  and  violent." 

lis  moderation,  Alan,  thou  wilt  comprehend,  was  not  entirely 

ted  by  my  feelings  towards  the  individual  of  whom  I  complained; 

i  were  other  reasons,  in  whicli  regard  for  him  had  little  share. 

;emed,  however,  as  if  the  mildness  with  which  1  pleaded  my 

3  had  more  effect  upon  him  than  anything  1  had  yet  said.     He 

moved  to  the  point  of  bein^^  almost  out  of  countenance;  and  took 

'repeatedly,  as  if  to  gain  time  to  stifle  some  degree  of  emotion. 

it  on  Jtistice  Foxley,  on  whom  my  eloquence  was  particularly 

nied  to  make  impression,  the  result  was  much  less  favourable. 

consulted  in  a  whisper  with  Mr  Nicholas  his  clerk— pshaAved, 

ned,  and  elevated  his  eyebrows,  as  if  in  scorn  of  my  supplication. 

igth,  having  apparently  made  up  his  mind,  he  leaned  back  in  his 

and  smoked  his  pipe  with  great  energy,  with  a  look  of  defiance, 

led  to  make  me  aware  that  all  my  reasoning  was  lost  on  him. 

ength,  when  I  stopped,  more  from  lack  of  breath  than  want  of 

ment,  he  opened  his  oracular  jaws,  and  made  the  following  reply, 

:upted  by  his  usual  interjectional  ejaculations,   and  by  long 

les  of  smoke ;— •"  Hem — ay — eh — pooi — And,  youngster,  do  you 

Matthew  Foxley,  who  has  been  one  of  the  quorum  for  these 

y  years,  is  to  be  come  over  with  such  trash  as  would  hardly 

an  apple-woman  ? — Poof— poof— eh  !     Why,  man — eh— dost 

act  know  the  charge  is  not  a  bailable  matter — and  that— hum 

-the  greatest  man— poof— the  Baron  of  Graystock  himself, 

stand  committed  ?  and  yet  you  pretend  to  have  been  kidnapped 

s  gentleman,  and  robbed  of  property,  and  what  not ;  and — eh 

f— you  would  persuade  me  all  you  want  is  to  get  away  from 

-I  do  believe — eh — that  it  is  all  you  want.    Therefore,  as  you 

sort  of  a  slip-string  gentleman,  and-^ay— hum— a  kind  of  idle 
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apprentice,  and  something  cock-brained  withal,  as  the  holiest  folk? 
the  house  tell  me— why,  you  must  e'en  remain  under  custody  of  y 
guardian,  till  your  coming-  of  age,  or  my  Lord  ChanceHor's  warn 
shall  give  you  the  management  of  your  own  affairs,  which,  if  you  ^ 
gather  your  brains  again,  you  will  even  then  not  be— ay— hem— p 
—in  particular  haste  to  assume." 

The  time  occupied  by  his  worship's  hums,  and  haws,  and  puff 
tobacco  smoke,  together  with  the  slow  and  pompous  manner 
which  he  spoke,  gave  me  a  minute's  space  to  collect  my  ideas,  < 
persed  as  they  were  by  the  extraordinary  purport  of  this  animn( 
tion.  . 

"I  cannot  conceive,  sir,". I  replied,  "by  what  smgular  tenure  1 
person  claims  my  obedience  as  a  guardian ;  it  is  a  barefaced  imi; 
ture— I  never  in  my  life  saw  him,  until  I  came  unhappily  to  1 
country,  about  four  weeks  since/' 

*'  Ay,  sir— we— eh— know,  and  are  aware— that— poof— you  do 
like  to  hear  some  folk's  names;  and  that— eh— you  understand m 
there  are  things,  and  sounds,  and  matters,  conversation  about  nan 
and  suchlike,  which  put  you  off  the  hooks— which  I  have  no  hum 
to  witness.  Nevertheless,  Mr  Darsie— or— poof— Mr  Darsie  L 
mer— or— poof,  poof— eh— ay,  Mr  Darsie  witliout  the  Latimer—; 
have  acknowledged  as  much  to-day  as  assures  me  you  will  besi 
disposed  of  under  the  honourable  care  of  my  friend  here— all  y 
confessions— besides  that— poof— eh— I  know  him  to  be  a  ii 
responsible  person— a— hay— ay—most  responsible  and  honoun 
person — Can  you  deny  this?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him,"  I  repeated ;  "  not  even  his  name ;  ai 
have  not,  as  I  told  you,  seen  him  in  the  course  of  my  whole  life, 
a  few  weeks  since."  J 

"Will  you  swear  to  that?"  said  the  singular  man,  who  seeml 
await  the  result  of  this  debate,  secure  as  a  rattlesnake  is  of  the  i 
which  has  once  felt  its  fascination.  And  while  he  said  these  m 
in  deep  under-tone,  he  withdrew  his  chair  a  little  behind  that  oh 
Justice,  so  as  to  be  unseen  by  him  or  his  clerk,  who  sat  upon 
same  side ;  while  he  bent  on  me  a  frown  so  portentous,  that  no 
who  has  witnessed  the  look  can  forget  it  during  the  whole  of 
life.  The  furrows  of  the  brow  above  the  eyes  became  hvid 
almost  black,  and  were  bent  into  a  semicircular,  or  rather  ellipj 
form,  above  the  junction  of  the  eyebrows.  I  had  heard  such  a  J 
described  in  an  old  tale  of  diablerie,  which  it  was  my  chance  t( 
entertained  with  not  long  since ;  when  this  deep  and  gloomy  cor 
tion  of  the  frontal  muscles  was  not  unaptly  described,  as  forming 
representation  of  a  small  horse-shoe.  . 

The  tale,  when  told,  awaked  a  dreadful  vision  of  infancy,  wnicl 
withering  and  blighting  look  now  fixed  on  me  again  forced  or 
recollection,  but  with  much  more  vivacity.  Indeed  I  was  so  n 
surprised,  and,  I  must  add,  terrified,  at  the  vague  ideas  which  ^ 
awakened  in  my  mind  by  this  fearful  sign,  that  I  kept  my  eyes  l 
on  the  face  in  which  it  was  exhibited,  as  on  a  frightful  vision ;  v 
passing  his  handkerchief  a  moment  across  his  countenance, 
mysterious  man  relaxed  at  once  the  look  which  had  for  me  somei 
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ippalling".  "  The  young*  man  will  no  longer  deny  tliat  he  has  seen 
Defore,"  said  he  to  the  Justice,  in  a  tone  of  complacency ;  "  and 
•ust  he  will  now  be  reconciled  to  my  temporary  g'uardlanship, 
eh  may  end  better  for  him  than  he  expects." 
Whatever  I  expect,"  1  replied,  summoning  my  scattered  recollec- 
is  to§'ether,  "  I  see  I  am  neither  to  expect  justice  nor  protection 
n  this  g-entleman,  whose  office  it  is  to  render  both  to  tlie  lieges, 
you,  sir,  how  strangely  you  have  wrought  yourself  into  the  fate 
m  unhappy  young  man,  or  what  interest  you  can  pretend  in  me, 
yourself  only  can  explain.  That  I  have  seen  you  before  is  cer- 
;  for  none  can  forget  the  look  with  which  you  seem  to  have  the 
'er  of  blighting  those  upon  whom  you  cast  it." 
he  Justice  seemed  not  very  easy'under  this  hint.  ''Ha! — ay," 
;aid ;  "  it  is  time  to  be  going,  neighbour."  I  have  a,  many  miles'  to 
I,  and  I  care  not  to  ride  darkling  in  these  parts. — You  and  I,  Mr 
liolas,  must  be  jogging." 

he  Justice  fumbled  with  his  gloves,  in  endeavouring  to  draw  them 
liastily,  and  Mr  Nicholas  bustled  to  get  his  great- coat  and  whip, 
dr  landlord  endeavoured  to  detain  them,  and  spoke  of  supper  and 
3.  Both  pouring  forth  many  thanks  for  his  invitation,  seemed  as 
[ley  would  much  rather  not ;  and  Mr  Justice  Foxley  was  making 
;ore  of  apologies,  with  at  least  a  hundred  cautionary  hems  and 
?hs,  when  the  ^irl  Dorcas  burst  into  the  room,  and  announced  a 
tleraan  on  justice  business. 
What  gentleman  ? — and  whom  does  he  vvant  ?  " 
He  is  cuome  post  on  his  ten  toes,"  said  the  wench ;  "and  on  jus- 
business  to  his  worship  loike.  I'se  uphald  him  a  gentleman,  for 
peaks  as  good  Latin  as  the  schulemeaster ;  but,  lack-a-day !  he 
gotten  a  queer  mop  of  a  wig." 

he  gentleman,  thus  announced  and  described,  bounced  into  the 
n.  But  I  have  already  written  as  much  as  fills  a  sheet  of  my 
er,  and  my  singular  embarrassments  press  so  hard  on  me  that  I 
[}  matter  to  fill  another  from  what  followed  the  intrusion  of— my 
r  Alan — your  crazy  client — Poor  Peter  Peebles ! 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

Sheet  2. 

JHAVE  rarely  in  my  life,  till  the  last  alarming  days,  known  what 
'is  to  sustain  a  moment's  real  sorrow.  What  I  called  such,  was, 
ill  now  well  convinced,  only  the  weariness  of  mind,  which,  having 
'ling  actually  present  to  complain  of,  turns  upon  itself,  and  be- 
es anxious  about  the  past  nd  the  future;  those  periods  wnth 
h  human  life  has  so  little  connection,  that  Scripture  itself  hath 
"  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
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If,  therefore,  I  have  sometimes  abused  prosperity,  by  miirmui 
at  my  unknown  birth  and  uncertain  rank  in  society,  I  will  ir 
amends  by  bearing*  my  present  real  adversity  with  patience  and. 
rag'e,  and,  if  I  can,  even  with  gaiety.  What  can  they — dare  i 
do  to  me  ?— Foxley,  1  am  persuaded,  is  a  real  Justice  of  Peace, 
country  gentleman  of  estate,  though  (wonderful  to  tell !)  he  is  an 
notwithstanding" ;  and  his  functionary  in  the  drab  coat  must  ha 
shrewd  guess  at  the  consequences  of  being*  accessary  to  an  ac 
murder  or  kidnapping.  Men  invite  not  such  witnesses  to  deed 
darkness.  I  have  also — Alan,  I  have  hopes,  arising'  out  of  the  fai 
of  the  oppressor  himself.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  G.  A 
likely  again  to  enter  on  the  field.  More  I  dare  not  here  say ; 
must  I  drop  a  hint  which  another  eye  than  thine  might  be  abl 
construe.  Enough,  my  feelings  are  lighter  than  they  have  be 
and,  though  fear  and  wonder  are  still  around  me,  they  are  imi 
entirely  to  overcloud  the  horizon. 

Even  when  I  saw  the  spectral  form  of  the  old  scarecrow  of 
Parliament-House  rush  into  the  apartment  where  I  had  under^ 
so  singular  an  examination,  I  thought  of  thy  connection  with  1 
and  could  almost  have  parodied  Lear — 

**  Death  ! — nothing  could  have  thus  subdued  nature 
To  su  jh  a  lowness,  but  his  '  learned  lawyers.'  " 

He  was  e'en  as  we  have  seen  him  of  yore,  Alan,  when,  rather  to  1 
thee  company  than  to  follow  my  own  bent,  I  formerly  frequented 
halls  of  justice.  The  only  addition  to  his  dress,  in  the  capacity  > 
traveller,  was  a  pair  of  boots,  that  seemed  as  if  they  might  have  i 
the  field  of  Sheriff-moor ;  so  large  and  heavy,  that  tied  as  they  \ 
to  the  creature's  wearied  hams  with  large  bunches  of  worsted  tap 
various  colours,  they  looked  as  if  he  had  been  dragging  them  al 
either  for  a  wager,  or  by  way  of  penance. 

Regardless  of  the  surprised  looks  of  the  party  on  whom  he 
intruded  himself,  Peter  blundered  into  the  middle  of  the  apartm 
with  his  head  charged  like  a  ram's  in  the  act  of  butting,  and  sal 
them  thus : — 

"  Gude  day  to  ye,  gude  day  to  your  honours— Is't  here  they 
the  fugie  warrants  ?  " 

I  observed  that  on  his  entrance,  my  friend — or  enemy— drew  I 
self  back,  and  placed  himself  as  if  he  would  rather  avoid  attracting 
observation  of  the  new-comer.  I  did  the  same  myself,  as  far 
was  able ;  for  I  thought  it  likely  that  Mr  Peebles  might  recog 
me,  as  indeed  I  was  too  frequently  among  the  group  of  young, 
dical  aspirants  who  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  putting  case 
Peter's  solution,  and  playing  him  worse  tricks ;  j^et  I  was  uncei 
whether  I  had  better  avail  myself  of  our  acquaintance  to  have 
advantage,  such  as  it  might  he,  of  his  evidence  before  the  magist' 
or  whether  to  make  him,  if  possible,  bearer  of  a  letter  which  vc, 
procure  me  more  effectual  assistance.  I  resolved,  therefore,  t* 
guided  by  circumstances,  and  to  watch  carefully  that  nothing  ni 
escape  me.  I  drew  back  as  far  as  I  could,  and  even  reconnoi 
the  door  and  passage,  to  consider  whether  absolute  escape  might 
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practicable.  But  there  paraded  Cristal  Nixon,  whose  little  black 
s,  sharp  as  those  of  a  basilisk,  seemed,  the  instant  when  they 
ountered  mine,  to  penetrate  my  purpose. 

sat  down,  as  much  out  of  sig'ht  of  all  parties  as  I  could,  and  list- 
d  to  the  dialogue  which  followed — a  dialogue  how  much  more 
^resting  to  me  than  any  I  could  have  conceived,  in  which  Peter 
jbles  was  to  be  one  of  the  Dramatis  Persona; ! 
Is  it  here  where  ye  sell  the  warrants — the  fugies,  ye  ken  ?  "  said 
ter. 

Hey — eh — what !  "  said  Justice  Foxley ;  "  what  the  devil  does  the 
ow  mean  ?— What  would  you  have  a  warrant  for  ?  " 
It  is  to  apprehend  a  young*  lawyer  that  is  in  meditatione  fugcB  ; 
he  has  ta'en  my  memorial  and  pleaded  my  cause,  and  a  good  fee 
ave  him,  and  as  muckle  brandy  as  he  could  drink  that  day  at  his 
lier's  house — he  loes  the  brandy  ower  weel  for  sae  youthful  a 
ature." 

'And  what  has  this  drunken  young  dog  of  a  lawyer  done  to  you, 
,t  you  are  come  to  me — eh — ha  ?  Has  he  robbed  you  ?  Not  un- 
sly,  if  he  be  a  lawyer— eh — Nick — ha  ?  "  said  Justice  Foxley. 
'  He  has  robbed  me  of  himself,  sir,"^  answered  Peter  ;  "  of  his 
p,  comfort,  aid,  maintenance,  and  assistance,  whilk,  as  a  counsel 
a.  client,  he  is  bound  to  yield  me  ratione  officii — that  is  it,  ye  see. 
has  pouched  my  fee,  and  drucken  a  mutchkin  of  brandy,  and  now 
s  ower  the  march,  and  left  my  cause,  half  won  half  lost — as  dead 
leat  as  e'er  was  run  ower  the  back-sands.  Now,  I  w^as  advised  by 
Qe  cunning  laddies  that  are  used  to  crack  a  bit  law  wi'  me  in  the 
•use,  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  take  heart  o'  grace  and 
out  after  him ;  so  I  have  taken  post  on  my  ain  shanks,  forby  a 
it  in  a  cart,  or  the  like.  I  got  wind  of  him  in  DumlVies,  and  now 
ave  run  him  ower  to  the  English  side,  and  I  want  a  fugie  warrant 
ainst  him.'' 

How  did  my  heart  throb  at  this  information,  dearest  Alan  !  Thou 
I  near  me  then,  and  I  well  know  with  what  kind  purpose ;  thou 
5t  abandoned  all  to  fly  to  my  assistance ;  and  no  wonder  that,  know- 
<;  thy  friendship  and  faith,  thy  sound  sagacity  and  persevering 
position,  "  my  bosom's  lord  should  now  sit  lightly  on  his  throne  ;" 
it  gaiety  should  almost  involuntarily  hover  on  my  pen ;  and  that 
heart  should*  beat  like  that  of  a  general,  responsive  to  the  drums 
iliis  advancing  ally,  without  whose  help  the  battle  must  have  been 

I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  startled  by  this  joyous  surprise,  but 
'ttinued  to  bend  my  strictest  attention  to  what  followed,  among  this 
i;?ular  party.  That  Poor  Peter  Peebles  had  been  put  on  this  wild- 
)se  chase,  by  some  of  his  juvenile  advisers  in  the  Parliament  House, 
himself  had  intimated  ;  but  he  spoke  with  much  confidence,  and  the 
itice,  who  seemed  to  have  some  secret  apprehension  of  being  put 
trouble  in  the  matter,  and,  as  sometiuies  occurs  on  the  English 

'itier,  a  jealousy  lest  the  superior  acuteness  of  tlieir  northern 
i^hbours  might  overreach  their  own  simplicity,  turned  to  his  clerk 
i;h  a  perplexed  countenance. 

Eh— on— Nick — d — n  thee — Hast  thou  got  notliing  to  say  ?    This 
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is  more  Scots  law.  I  take  it,  and  more  Scotsmen."     (Here  he  casi 
side-g'laiice  at  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  and  winked  to  his  clerk.) 
would  Sol  way  were  as  deep  as  it  is  wide,  and  we  had  then  some  char 
of  keeping"  of  them  out." 

Nicholas  conversed  an  instant  aside  with  the  supplicant,  and  th 
reported  ;— 

"The  man  wants  a  border-warrant,  I  think;  but  they  are  oi 
gTanted  for  debt— now  he  wants  one  to  catch  a  lawyer." 

"  And  what  for  no?"  answered  Peter  Peebles,  doggedly;  "wl 
for  no,  I  would  be  glad  to  ken  ?  If  a  day's  labourer  refuse  to  wo] 
ye'll  grant  a  warrant  to  gar  him  do  out  his  daurg — if  a  wench  que 
riu  away  from  her  hairst,  ye'll  send  her  back  to  her  heuck  again 
if  sae  mickle  as  a  collier  or  a  Salter  make  a  moonlight  flitting, 
will  cleek  him  by  the  back-spaul  in  a  minute  of  time,— and  yet  t 
damage  canna  amount  to  mair  than  a  creelfu'  of  coals,  and  a  forj 
or  twa  of  saut  ;  and  here  is  a  chield  taks  leg  from  his  engagemei 
and  damages  me  to  the  tune  of  sax  thousand  punds  sterling ;  that 
three  thousand  that  I  should  win,  and  three  thousand  mair  that  I  f 
like  to  lose ;  and  you  that  ca'  yourself  a  justice  canna  help  a  po 
man  to  catch  the  rinaway?  A  bonny  like  justice  I  am  like  to  g 
amang  ye ! " 

"  The  fellow  must  be  drunk,''  said  the  clerk. 

"  Black  fasting  from  all  but  sin,''  replied  the  supplicant ;  "  I  haVe 
had  mair  than  a  mouthful  of  cauld  water  since  I  passed  the  Bordi 
and  deil  a  ane  of  ye  is  like  to  say  to  me,  *  Dog,  will  ve  drink  ? '  " 

The.  Justice  seemed  moved  by  this  appeal.  "Hem— tush  mat 
replied  he ;  "  thou  speak'st  to  us  as  if  thou  wert  in  presence  of  o: 
of  thine  own  beggarly  justices — ^get  down  stairs — get  something" 
eat,  man  (with  ])er mission  of  my  friend  to  make  so  free  in  his  house 
and  a  mouthful  to  drink,  and  I  warrant  we  get  ye  such  justice  as  w 
please  ye." 

*'  1  w-inna  refuse  your  neighbourly  offer,"  said  Poor  Peter  Peebl< 
making  his  bow ;  "  muckle  grace  be  wi'  your  honour,  and  wisdom 
guide  you  in  this  extraordinary  cause." 

When  I  saw  Peter  Peebles  about  to  retire  from  the  room,  I  ecu 
not  forbear  an  effort  to  obtain  from  him  such  evidence  as  might  gi 
me  some  credit  with  the  Justice.  I  stepped  forward,  therefore,  ar 
saluting  him,  asked  him  if  he  remembered  me  ?  " 

After  a  stare  or  two,  and  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  recollection  seem 
Suddenly  to  dawn  on  Peter  Peebles.  ''  Recollect  ye !  "  he  said ;  "^ 
my  troth  do  I. — Hand  him  a  grip,  gentlemen  !— constables,  keep  hi 
fast !  where  that  ill-deedy  hempy  is,  ye  are  sure  that  Alan  Fairford 
not  far  off. — Hand  him  fast.  Master  Constable;  I  charge  yewi' hi 
for  I  am  mistaken  if  he  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  this  rinaway  busines 
He  was  aye  getting  the  silly  callant  Alail  awa  wi'  gigs,  and  horse,  a: 
the  like  of  that,  to  Roslin,  and  Prestonpans,  and  a'  the  idle  gates 
could  think  of.     He's  a  rinaway  apprentice,  that  ane." 

"  Mr  Peebles,"  I  said,  *'  do  not  do  me  wrong.  I  am  sure  you  c 
say  no  harm  of  me  justly,  but  can  satisfv  tliese  gentlemen,  if  you  w 
that  I  am  a  student  of  hiw  in  Edinburgli — Darsie  Latimer  by  narat 

"Me  satisfy!  how  can  I  satisfy  the  gentlemen,"  answered  F<Jt' 
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it  am  sae  far  from  being"  satisfied  mysell  ?    I  ken  naetliing"  about 

•  name,  and  can  only  testify,  nihil  novit  in  causa,'''' 

A  pretty  witness  you  have  lioug-ht  forward  in  your  fixvour,"  said 

Foxley.    "But — ha — ay — I'll  ask  him  a  question  or  two. — Pray, 

id,  will  you  take  your  oatli  to  this  youth  being-  a  runaway  appreu- 

V 

Sir,"  said  Peter,  "  I  will  make  oath  to  onything  in  reason  ;  when 

56  comes  to  my  oath  it's  a  won  cause :  But  I  am  in  some  haste  to 

your  worship's  good  cheer ;"  for  Peter  had  become  much  more 

ectful  in  his  demeanour  towards  the  Justice,  since  he  had  heard 

e  intimation  of  dinner. 

You  shall  have— eh— hum— aV — a  bellyful,  if  it  be  possible  to  fill 

First  let  me  know  if  this  young  man  be  really  what  he  pretends. 

ick,  make  his  affidavit." 

Ow,  he  is  just  a  wud  harum-scarum  creature,  that  wad  never  take 

is  studies  ;  daft,  sir,  clean  daft." 

Deft !  "  said  the  Justice  ;  "what  d'ye  mean  by  deft — eh?" 

Just  Fifish,"  replied  Peter  ;  "  wowf— a  wee  bit  by  the  East-Nook 

ae ;  it's  a  common  case — the  ae  half  of  the  warld  thinks  the  titlier 

.    I  have  met  with  folk  in  my  day  that  thought  I  was  daft  mysell ; 

for  my  part,  I  think  our  Court  of  Session  clean  daft,  that  have 
the  great  cause  of  Peebles  against  Plainstanes  before  them  for  this 
e  of  years,  and  have  never  been  able  to  ding  the  bottom  out  of  it  yet." 
I  cannot  make  out  a  word  of  his  cursed  brogue,"  said  the  Cum- 
n  justice;  "can  you,  neighbour— eh ?     What  can  he  mean  by 

He  means  mad,'"'  said  the  party  appealed  to,  thrown  off  his  guard 
mpatience  of  this  protracted  discussion. 

Ye  have  it — ye  have  it,"  said  Peter ;  "that  is,  not  clean  skivie, 

_?» 

Here  he  stopped,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  person  he  addressed 
1  ail  air  of  joyful  recognition. — Ay,  ay,  Mr  Herries  of  Birrens- 
k,  is  this  your  ainsell  in  blood  and  bane  ?  I  thought  ye  had  been 
^ed  at  Kennington  Common,  or  Hairiebie,  or  some  of  these 
;es,  after  the  bonny  ploy  ye  made  in  the  forty-five." 
I  believe  you  are  mistaken,  friend,"  said  Herries,  sternly,  with 
>se  name  and  designation  I  was  thus  made  unexpectedly  ac- 
inted. 

The  deil  a  bit,"  answered  the  undaunted  Peter  Peebles ;  "  I  mind 
veel,  for  ye  lodged  in  my  house  the  great  year  of  forty-five,  for  a 
at  year  it  was;  the  Grand  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  m.y  cause- 
great  cause— Peebles  against  Plainstanes,  et  per  contra — was 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  Session,  and  would  have  been 
rd,  but  that  there  was  a  surcease  of  justice,  with  your  plaids, 
your  piping,  and  your  nonsense." 

I  tell  you,  fellow,"  said  Herries,  yet  more  fiercely,  "  you  have  con- 
id  me  with  some  of  the  other  furniture  of  yoiu'  crazy  pate." 
Speak  like  a  gentleman,  sir,"  answered  Peebles  :  "  these  are  not 
il  plirases,  Mr  Herries  of  Birrenswork.  Speak  in  form  of  law, 
sail  bid  ye  gnde  day,  sir.  I  have  nae  jdeasure  in  speaking  to 
id  folk,  though  I  am'  willing  to  answer  onything  in  a  legal  way; 
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SO  if  you  are  for  a  crack  about  auld  langsyne,  and  the  splores  th 
you  and  Captain  Kedgimlet  used  to  breed  in  my  house,  and  tl 
girded  cask  of  brandy  that  ye  drank  and  ne'er  thoug*ht  of  paying-  f 
it  (not  that  I  minded  it  muckle  in  thae  days,  though  I  have  felt 

lack  of  it  sin  syne),  why  I  will  waste  an  hour  on  ye  atony  time Ai 

where  is  Captain  Redgimlet  now  ?  he  was  a  wild  chap,  like  yourse 
though  they  arena  sae  keen  after  you  poor  bodies  for  these  some  yea 
bygane ;  the  heading  and  hanging  is  weel  ower  now— awful  job 
awful  job— will  ye  try  my  sneeshing?" 

He  concluded  his  desultory  speech  by  thrusting  out  his  large  bo] 
paw,  filled  with  a  Scottish  mull  of  liuge  dimensions,  which  Herric 
who  had  been  standing  Hke  one  petrified  by  the  assurance  of  tli 
unexpected  address,  rejected  with  a  contemptuous  motion  of  his  ban 
which  spilled  some  of  the  contents  of  the  box. 

"Aweel,  aweel,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  totally  unabashed  by  tJ 
repulse,  "e  'en  as  ye  like,  a  wilful  man  maun  hae  his  way  ;  but,"  ] 
added,  stooping  down  and  endeavouring  to  gather  the  spilled  sni 
from  the  polished  floor,  "  I  canna  afford  to  loose  my  sneeshing  for 
that  ye  are  gumple-foisted  wi'  me." 

My  attention  had  been  keenly  awakened,  during  this  extraordina 
and  unexpected  scene.  I  watched,  with  as  much  attention  as  n 
own  agitation  permitted  me  to  command,  the  effect  produced  on  tl 
parties  concerned.  It  was  evident  that  our  friend,  Peter  Peebk 
nad  unwarily  let  out  something  which  altered  the  sentiments 
Justice  Foxley  and  his  clerk  towards  Mr  Herries,  with  whom,  un 
he  was  known  and  acknowledged  under  that  name,  they  had  appean 
to  be  so  intimate.  They  talked  with  each  other  aside,  looked  at 
paper  or  two  which  the  clerk  selected  from  the  contents  of  a  hu^ 
black  pocketbook,  and  seemed,  under  the  influence  of  fear  and  u 
certainty,  totally  at  a  loss  what  line  of  conduct  to  adopt. 

Herries  made  a  diff*erent  and  far  more  interesting  figure.  Ho 
ever  little  Peter  Peebles  might  resemble  the  angel  Ithuriel,  tl 
appearance  of  Herries,  his  high  and  scornful  demeanour,  vexed 
what  seemed  detection,  yet  fearless  of  the  consequences,  and  regar 
ing  the  whispering  magistrate  and  his  clerk  with  looks  in  which  co 
tempt  predominated  over  anger  or  anxiety,  bore,  in  my  opinion,  i 
slight  resemblance  to 

"the  regal  port  \ 

And  faded  splendour  wan  *' —  .| 

with  which  the  poet  has  invested  the  detected  King  of  the  powers 
the  air. 

As  he  glanced  round,  w^ith  a  look  which  he  had  endeavoured 
compose  to  haughty  indifference,  his  eye  encountered  mine,  and, 
thought,  at  the  first  glance  sunk  beneath  it.  But  he  instantly  ralli< 
his  natural  spirit,  and  returned  me  one  of  those  extraordinary  lool 
by  which  he  could  contort  so  strangely  the  wrinkles  on  his  foreliea 
I  started  ;  but,  angry  at  myself  for  my  pusillanimity,  I  answered  hi 
by  a  look  of  the  same  kind,  and  catching  the  reflection  of  my  count 
nance  in  a  large  antique  mirror  which  stood  before  me,  I  started aga 
at  the  real  or  imaginary  resemblance  which  my  countenance, 
that  moment,  bore  to  that  of  Herries     Surely  my  fate  is  somehc 
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mgely  interwoven  with  that  of  this  mysterious  individual.  I  had 
time  at  present  to  speculate  upon  the  subject,  for  the  subsequent 
versation  demanded  aL  my  attention. 

'he  Justice  addressed  Herries,  after  a  pause  of  about  five  minutes, 
^hich  all  parties  seemed  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed.  He  spoke 
\i  embarrassment,  and  his  faltering*  voice,  and  the  long"  intervals 
ch  divided  his  sentences,  seemed  to  indicate  fear  of  him  whom  he 
ressed. 

Neighbour,"  he  said,  "  I  could  not  have  thoug-ht  this ;  or,  if  / — 
-did  think — in  a  corner  of  my  own  mind  as  it  were— that  you,  I 
—that  you  might  have  unluckily  engaged  in— eh— the  matter  of 
forty-five — there  was  still  time  to  have  forgot  all  that." 
And  is  it  so  singular  that  a  man  should  have  been  out  in  the 
y-five?"  said  Herries,  with  contemptuous  composure; — "your 
ler,  1  think,  Mr  Foxley,  was  out  with  Derwentwater  in  the  fifteen." 
And  lost  half  of  his  estate,"  answered  Foxley,  with  more  rapidity 
1  usual;  "and  was  very  near — hem — being*  hanged  into  the 
fc.  But  this  is — another  guess  job — for— eh — fifteen  is  not  forty- 
;  and  my  father  had  a  remission,  and  you,  I  take  it,  have  none." 
Perhaps  I  have,"  said  Herries,  indifferently;  "or  if  1  have  not, 
n  but  in  the  case  of  half  a  dozen  others  whom  government  do  not 
\k  worth  looking  after  at  this  time  of  day,  so  they  give  no  ofience 
listurbance." 

But  jou  have  given  both,  sir,"  said  Nicholas  Faggot,  the  clerk, 
),  having  some  petty  provincial  situation,  as  I  have  since  under- 
)d,  deemed  himself  boUnd  to  be  zealous  for  government.  "  Mr 
tice  Foxley  cannot  be  answerable  for  letting  you  pass  free,  now 
r  name  and  surname  have  been  spoken  plainly  out.  There  are 
•rauts  out  a.gainst  you  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  oflBce." 
A  proper  allegation,  Mr  Attorney !  that,  at  the  distance  of  so 
[ly  years,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  trouble  himself  about  the 
ortunate  relics  of  a  ruined  cause,"  answered  Mr  Herries. 
But  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  clerk,  who  seemed  to  assume  more  con- 
ince  upon  the  composure  of  Herries's  demeanour ;  "  and  if  cause 
been  given  by  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  himself,  who  hath  been, 
i  alleged,  raking  up  old  matters,  and  mixing  them  with  new  sub- 
is  of  disaff*ection — I  say,  if  it  be  so,  I  should  advise  the  party,  in 
wisdom,  to  surrender  himself  quietly  into  the  lawful  custody  of 
next  Justice  of  Peace — Mr  Foxley,  suppose— where,  and  by  whom, 
matter  should  be  regularly  inquired  into.  I  am  only  putting  a 
e,"  he  added,  watching  with  apprehension  the  effect  which  his 
'ds  were  likely  to  produce  upon  the  party  to  whom  they  were 
iressed. 

And  were  I  to  receive  such  advice,''  said  Herries,  with  the  same 
iposure  as  before — "  putting  the  case,  as  you  say,  Mr  Faggot — 
hould  request  to  see  the  warrant  which  countenanced  such  a 
ndalous  proceeding." 

Ir  Nicholas,  by  way  of  answer,  placed  in  his  hand  a  paper,  and 
med  anxiously  to  expect  the  consequences  which  were  to  ensue. 
Herries  looked  it  over  with  the  same  equanimity  as  before,  and 
n  continued, "  And  were  such  a  scrawl  as  this  presented  to  me  in 
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my  own  lioiise,  I  would  throw  it  into  the  cliimney,  and  Mr  Fagg 
upon  the  top  of  it." 

According-13%  seconding-  Ih.e  word  with  the  action,  he  flun^  t 
warrant  into  the  fire  w^ith  one  hand,  and  fixed  the  other,  with  aste 
and  irresistible  gripe,  on  the  breast  of  the  attorney,  who,  totally  u 
able  to  contend  with  hira,  in  either  personal  strength  or  ment 
energy,  trembled  like  a  chicken  in  the  raven's  clutch.  He  got  o 
liowever,  for  the  fright ;  for  Herries,  having  probably  made  him  ful 
sensible  of  the  strength  of  his  grasp,  released  him,  with  a  scornf 
laugh. 

''  Deforcement — spulzie — stouthrief— masterful  rescue !"  exclaimc 
Peter  Peebles,  scandalised  at  the  resistance  ofi*ered  to  the  law  in  tl 
person  of  Nicholas  Faggot.  But  his  slirill  exclamations  were  drowiK 
in  the  thundering  voice  of  Herries,  who,  calling  upon  Cristal  Nixoi 
ordered  him  to  take  the  bawling  fool  down  stairs,  fill  his  belly,  ai 
then  give  him  a  guinea,  and  thrust  him  out  of  doors.  Under  such! 
junctions,  Peter  easily  suffered  himself  to  be  withdrav/n  from  the  seen 

Herries  then  turned  to  the  Justice,  whose  visage,  wholly  abai 
doned  by  the  rubicund  hue  which  so  lately  beamed  upon  it,  hungoi 
the  same  pale  livery  as  tiiat  of  his  dismayed  clerk.  ''  Old  friend  an 
acquaintance,"  he  said,  "  you  came  here  at  my  request,  on  a  friend 
errand,  to  convince  this  silly  young  man  of  the  right  which  I  lia\ 
over  his  person  for  the  present.  1  trust  you  do  not  intend  to  mak 
your  visit  the  pretext  of  disquieting  me  about  other  matters  ?  A 
the  world  knows  that  I  have  been  living  at  large,  in  these  norther 
counties,  for  some  months,  not  to  say  years,  and  might  have  bee 
apprehended  at  any  time,  had  the  necessities  of  the  state  requirec 
or  my  own  behaviour  deserved  it.  But  no  English  magistrate  ha 
been  ungenerous  enough  to  trouble  a  gentleman  under  misfortun( 
on  account  of  political  opinions  and  disputes,  which  have  been  Ion, 
ended  by  the  success  of  the  reigning  powers.  I  trust,  my  goo 
friend,  you  will  not  endanger  yourself,  by  taking  any  other  view  c 
the  subject  than  you  have  done  ever  since  we  w^ere  acquainted?" 

The  justice  answered  with  more  readiness,  as  well  as  more  spiri 
than  usual,  "  JSTeighbour  Ingoldsby— what  you  say— is — eh— in  som 
sort  true ;  and  when  you  were  coming  and  going  at  markets,  horse 
races,  and  cock-fights,  fairs,  hunts,  and  suchlike — it  was— eh- 
neither  my  business  nor  m};  wish  to  dispel — I  sav — to  inquire  int 
and  dispel  the  mysteries  which  hung  about  you  ;  lor  while  you  war 
a  good  companion  in  the  field,  and  over  a  bottle  now  and  then— I(li 
not — eh — think  it  necessary  to  ask— into  your  private  afiairs.  An 
if  I  thought  you  were  —  ahem— somewhat  unfortunate  in  forme 
undertakings,  and  enterprises,  and  connections,  which  might  caua 
you  to  live  unsettledly  and  more  private,  I  could  have— eh— ver 
little  pleasure— to  aggravate  your  case  by  interfering,  or  requinn, 
explanations,  which  are  often  more  easily  asked  than  given.  B« 
when  there  are  warrants  and  witnesses  to  names—and  those  namei 
Christian  and  surname,  belong  to — eh— an  attainted  person— charge 
—I  trust  falsely— with— ahem— taking  advantage  of  modern  broi) 
and  heart-burnings  to  renew  our  civil  disturbances,  the  case  ) 
altered;  and  1  must— ahem— do  my  duty." 
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le  Justice  g'ot  on  hh  feet  as  he  concluded  this  speech,  and  looked 
►Id  as  he  could.  I  drew  close  beside  him  and  his  clerk,  Mr  Fag- 
thinking  the  moment  favourable  for  my  own  liberation,  and  in- 
ted  to  Mr  Foxley  my  determination  to  stand  by  him.  But  Mr 
ies  only  laug-hed  at  the  menacmg  posture  which  we  assumed, 
g-ood  neig"hbour,"  said  he,  "  you  talk  of  a  witness — Is  yon  crazy 
ar  a  fit  witness  in  an  affair  oi  this  nature  ?  " 
Jut  you  do  not  deny  that  you  are  Mr  Herries  of  Birrenswork, 
ioned  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  warrant  ?  "  said  Mr  Foxley. 
low  can  I  den,y  or  own  anything"  about  it?"  said  Herries,  with 
ser.  "  There  is  no  such  warrant  in  existence  now ;  its  ashes, 
blie  poor  traitor  whose  doom  it  threatened,  have  been  dispersed 
e  four  winds  of  heaven.  There  is  now  no  warrant  in  the  world.*' 
5ut  you  will  not  deny,"  said  the  Justice,  "that  you  were  the  per- 
lamed  in  it;  and  that~eh — your  own  act  destroyed  it?" 
;  will  neither  deny  my  name  nor  my  actions,  Justice,"  replied  Mr 
ies,  "  when  called  upon  by  competent  authority  to  avow  or  de- 
them.  But  I  will  resist  all  impertinent  attempts  either  to  in- 
2  into  my  private  motives,  or  to  control  my  person.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  do  so;  and  I  trust  that  you,  my  g'ood  neiglibour  and 
ler  sportsman,  in  your  expostulation,  and  my  friend  Mr  Nicho- 
'agg-ot  here,  in  his  liumble  advice  and  petition  that  I  should  sur- 
er myself,  will  consider  yourselves  as  having"  amply  discharged 
duty  to  King"  George  and  Government." 

le  cold  and  ironical  tone  in  which  he  made  this  declaration  ;  the 
and  attitude,  so  nobly  expressive  of  absolute  confidence  in  his 
superior  strength  and  energy,  seemed  to  complete  the  indeci- 
which  had  already  shown  itself  on  the  side  of  those  whom  he 
essed. 

le  Justice  looked  to  the  Clerk— the  Clerk  to  the  Justice ;  the 
ler  ha'd,  eh'd,  without  bringing  forth  an  articulate  syllable  ;  the 
r  only  said,  "  As  the  warrant  is  destroyed,  Mr  Justice,  I  presume 
do  not  mean  to  proceed  with  the  arrest  ?  " 
B!um— ay— why,  no — Nicholas — it  would  not  be  quite  advisable — 
as  the  Forty-five  was  an  old  affair — and — hem — as  my  friend 
will,  I  hope,  see  his  error — that  is,  if  he  has  not  seen  it  already 
id  renounce  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender — I  mean  no 
n,  neighbour — I  think  we — as  we  have  no  posse,  or  constables, 
lie  like— should  order  our  horses — and,  in  one  word,  look  the 
ier  over." 

Judiciously  resolved,"  said  the  person  whom  this  decision  aff*ected; 
t  before  ^jou  go,  I  trust  you  will  drink  and  be  friends  ?" 
Why,"  said  the  Justice,  rubbing  his  brow,  "  our  business  has  been 
'Tn— rather  a  thirsty  one." 

Oristal  Nixon,"  said  Mr  Herries,  "let  us  have  a  cool  tankard 
mtly,  large  enough  to  quench  the  tliirst  of  the  whole  commis- 

liile  Cristal  was  absent  on  this  genial  errand,  there  was  a  pause, 
hich  I  endeavoured  to  avail  rnyself,  by  bringing  back  the  dis- 
se  to  my  own  concerns.  "  Sir,"  I  said  to  Justice  Foxley,  "  1  have 
iirect  business  with  your  late  discussion  with  Mr  Herries,  only 
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just  thus  far — You  leave  me,  a  loyal  subject  of  Kin^  George,  an  u 
willing  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  person  whom  you  have  reason 
believe  unfriendly  to  the  King's  cause.  I  humbly  submit  that  tiiis 
contrary  to  your  duty  as  a  magistrate,  and  that  you  ought  to  ma! 
Mr  Herries  aware  of  the  illegality  of  his  proceedings,  and  take  ste 
for  my  rescue,  either  upon  the  spot,  or,  at  least,  as  soon  as  possih 
after  you  have  left  this  case " 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr  Justice  Foxley,  *^I  would  have  you  i 
member  you  are  under  the  power,  the  lawful  power— ahem— of  yo 
guardian." 

"  He  calls  himself  so,  indeed,"  I  replied ;  "  but  he  has  shown  i 
evidence  to  establish  so  absurd  a  claim ;  and  if  he  had,  his  circur 
stances,  as  an  attainted  traitor  excepted  from  pardon,  would  vo 
such  a  right  if  it  existed. — I  do  thereiore  desire  you,  Mr  Justice,  ai 
you,  his  clerk,  to  consider  my  situation,  and  afford  me  relief  at  yoi 
peril." 

"  Here  is  a  young  fellow,  now,''  said  the  Justice,  with  much  en 
barrassed  looks,  "  thinks  that  I  carry  the  whole  statute  law  of  En 
land  in  my  head,  and  fi posse  comitatus  to  execute  them  in  my  pocke 
Why,  what  good  would  my  interference  do  ? — but — hum — eh— I  w 
speak  to  your  guardian  in  your  favour." 

He  took  Mr  Herries  aside,  and  seemed  indeed  to  urge  sometliin 
upon  him  with  much  earnestness;  and  perhaps  such  a  species  of  ii 
tercession  was  all  which,  in  the  circumstances,  I  was  entitled  to  expe< 
from  him. 

They  often  looked  at  me  as  they  spoke  together ;  and  as  Crislj 
Nixon  entered  with  a  huge  four-pottle  tankard,  filled  with  the  bev 
rage  his  master  had  demanded,  Herries  turned  away  from  Mr  Foxk 
somewhat  impatientlv,  saying  with  emphasis,  "  1  give  you  my  woi 
of  honour  th-)t  you  nave  not  the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend  an; 
thing  on  his  account."  He  then  took  up  the  tankard,  and  sayiii 
aloud  in  Gaelic,  "  Slaint  an  Rey"  ^  just  tasted  the  liquor,  and  hande 
the  tankard  to  Justice  Foxley,  who,  to  avoid  the  dilemma  of  pled^in 
him  to  what  might  be  the  Pretender's  health,  drank  to  Mr  Herries 
own,  with  much  pointed  solemnity,  but  in  a  draught  far  less  mod^ 
rate. 

The  clerk  imitated  the  example  of  his  principal,  and  I  was  fain  i 
follow  their  example,  for  anxiety  and  fear  are  at  least  as  thirsty  \ 
sorrow  is  said  to  be.  In  a  word,  we  exhausted  the  composition 
ale,  sherry,  lemon-juice,  nutmeg,  and  other  good  things,  strand( 
upon  the  silver  bottom  of  the  tankard  the  huffe  toast,  as  well  as  tl 
roasted  orange,  which  had  whileome  floated  jollily  upon  the  brim,  ar 
rendered  legible  Dr  Byrom's  celebrated  lines  engraved  thereon— 

*'  God  bless  the  King  !— God  bless  the  Faith's  defender  f 
God  bless — No  harm  in  blessing  the  Pretender, 
Who  that  Pretender  is,  and  who  that  King, — 
God  bless  us  all ! — is  quite  another  thing." 

I  had  time  enough  to  study  this  effusion  of  the  Jacobite  mus 

1  The  King's  health. 
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B  the  Justice  was  eng-ag-ed  in  the  somewhat  tedious  ceremony  of 
ig  leave.  That  of  Mr  Faggot  was  less  ceremonious  ;  but  I  sus- 
something  besides  empty  compliment  passed  betwixt  him  and 
lerries ;  for  I  remarked  that  the  latter  slipped  a  piece  of  paper 
the  hand  of  the  former,  which  might  perhaps  be  a  little  atone- 
b  for  the  rashness  with  which  he  had  burnt  the  warrant,  and  im- 
d  no  gentle  hand  on  the  respectable  minion  of  the  law  by  whom 
ts  exhibited ;  and  I  observed  that  he  made  this  propitiation  in 
a  manner  as  to  be  secret  from  the  worthy  clerk's  principal, 
hen  this  was  arranged  the  party  took  leave  of  each  other,  with 
\i  formality  on  the  part  of  Squire  Foxley,  amongst  whose  adieus 
following  phrase  was  chiefly  remarkable ; — "I  presume  you  do 
ntend  to  stay  long  in  these  parts  ?  " 

S^ot  for  the  present.  Justice,  you  may  be  sure ;  there  are  good 
ms  to  the  contrary.  But  I  have  no  doubt  of  arranging  my  affairs 
lat  we  shall  speedily  have  sport  together  again." 
3  went  to  wait  upon  the  Justice  to  the  courtyard ;  and,  as  he  did 
Dmmanded  Cristal  Nixon  to  see  that  I  returned  into  my  apart- 
b.  Knowing  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  resist  or  tamper  with 
stubborn  functionary,  I  obeyed  in  silence,  and  was  once  more  a 
iner  in  my  former  quarters. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

SPENT  more  than  an  hour,  after  returning  to  the  apartment  which 
ly  call  my  prison,  in  reducing  to  writing  the  singular  circum- 
!es  which  1  had  iust  witnessed.  Methought  I  could  now  form 
)  guess  at  the  character  of  Mr  Herries,  upon  whose  name  and 
tion  the  late  scene  had  thrown  considerable  light ; — one  of  those 
tical  Jacobites,  doubtless,  whose  arms,  not  twenty  years  since, 
ihaken  the  British  throne,  and  some  of  whom,  though  their  party 

diminished  in  numbers,  energy,  and  power,  retained  still  an  in- 
tion  to  renew  the  attempt  they  had  found  so  desperate.  He  was 
?d  perfectly  different  from  the  sort  of  zealous  Jacobites  whom  it 
t)een  my  luck  hitherto  to  meet  with.     Old  ladies  of  family  over 

hyson,  and  grey-haired  lairds  over  their  punch,  I  had  often 
i  utter  a  little  harmless  treason  ;  while  the  former  remembered 
ig  led  down  a  dance  with  the  Chevalier,  and  the  latter  recounted 
eats  they  had  performed  at  Preston,  Clifton,  and  Falkirk, 
le  disaffection  of  such  persons  was  too  unimportant  to  excite  the 
ition  of  government.  I  had  heard,  however,  that  there  still  ex- 
ed  partisans  of  the  Stewart  family,  of  a  more  daring  and  danger- 
description  ;  men  who,  furnished  with  gold  from  Rome,  moved, 
itly  and  in  disguise  through  the  various  classes  of  society,  and 
avoured  to  keep  alive  the  expiring  zeal  of  their  party, 
lad  no  difficulty  in  assigning  an  important  post  among  this  class 
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of  persons,  whose  agency  and  exertion  are  only  doubted  by  those  w 
look  on  the  surface  of  things,  to  this  Mr  Herries,  whose  mental  en 
gi#s,  as  well  as  his  personal  strength  and  activity,  seemed  to  qual 
him  well  to  act  so  dangerous  a  part ;  and  I  knew  that,  all  along  t 
Western  Border,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  there  are  so  ma 
Nonjurors,  that  such  a  person  may  reside  there  with  absolute  safe 
unless  it  becomes,  in  a  very  especial  degree,  the  object  of  the  govei 
ment  to^  secure  his  person  ;  and  whicli  purpose,  even  then,  might 
disappointed  by  early  intelligence,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr  Foxh 
by  the  unwillingness  of  provincial  magistrates  to  interfere  in  what 
now  considered  an  invidious  pursuit  of  the  unfortunate. 

There  have,  however,  been  rumours  lately,  as  if  the  present  sts 
of  the  nation,  or  at  least  of  some  discontented  provinces,  agitated 
a  variety  of  causes,  but  particularly  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  pi 
sent  administration,  may  seem  to  *^this  species  of  agitators  a  favoi 
able  period  for  recommencing  their  intrigues ;  while,  on  the  otli 
hand,  government  may  not,  at  such  a  crisis,  be  inclined  to  look  up( 
them  with  the  contempt  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  the 
most  appropriate  punishment. 

^  That  men  should  be  found  rash  enough  to  throw  away  their  se 
vices  and  lives  in  a  desperate  cause,  is  nothing  new  in  history,  whi( 
abounds  w^ith  instances  of  similar  devotion — that  Mr  Herries  is  sue 
an  enthusiast,  is  no  less  evident;  but  all  this  explains  not  his  condu 
towards  me.  Had  he  sought  to  make  me  a  proselyte  to  his  ruine 
cause,  violence  and  compulsion  were  arguments  very  unlikely  I 
prevail  w^ith  any  generous  spirit.  But  even  if  such  were  his  objec 
of  ^hat  use  to  him  could  be  the  acquisition  of  a  single  reluctant  pa 
tisan,  who  could  bring  only  his  own  person  to  support  any  quarry 
which  he  might  adopt  ?  He  had  claimed  over  me  the  rights  of 
guardian ;  he  had  more  than  hinted  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  mil 
which  could  not  dispense  with  the  authority  of  such  a  person.  Wi 
this  man,  so  sternly  desperate  in  his  purpose, — he  who  seemed  wilHii 
to  take  on  liis  own  shoulders  the  entire  support  of  a  cause  which  hn 
been  ruinous  to  thousands,— was  he  the  person  that  had  the  power  ( 
deciding  on  my  fate?  Was  it  from  him  those  dangers  flowed,  i 
secure  me  against  which  I  had  been  educated  under  such  circun 
stances  of  secresy  and  precaution  ? 

And  if  this  was  so,  of  what  nature  was  the  claim  which  he  asserted 
— Was  it  that  of  propinquity  ?  And  did  I  share  the  blood,  perhaj 
the  features,  of  this  singular  being? — Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
thrill  of  awe,  which  shot  across  my  mind  at  that  instant,  was  n( 
unmingled  with  a  wild  and  mysterious  feeling  of  wonder,  almoi 
amounting  to  pleasure.  I  remembered  the  reflection  of  my^  ow 
face  in  the  mirror,  at  one  striking  moment  during  the  singular  inte 
view  of  the  day,  and  I  hastened  to  the  outward  apartment  to  coiisn 
a  glass  which  hung  there,  whether  it  were  possible  f  .r  my  couiit( 
nance  to  be  again  contorted  into  the  peculiar  frown  which  so  muc 
resembled  the  terrific  look  of  Herries.  But  I  folded  ray  brows  i 
vain  into  a  thousand  complicated  wrinkles,  and  I  was  obhged  to  co? 
elude,  either  that  the  supposed  mark  on  my  bi'ow  was  altogethe 
iniaginary,  or  that  it  could  not  be  called  forth  by  voluntary  effort 
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1  fine,  what  seemed  most  likely,  that  it  was  such  a  resemblance 
[6  imag-inatioii  traces  in  the  embers  of  a  wood  fire,  or  among'  the 
id  veins  of  marble,  distinct  at  one  time,  and  obscure  or  invisible 
jother,  according"  as  the  combination  of  lines  strikes  the  eye,  or 
esses  the  fancy. 

hile  I  was  moulding  my  visage  like  a  mad  player,  the  door 
enly  opened,  and  the  girl  of  the  house  entered.  Angry  and 
med  at  being  detected  in  my  singular  occupation,  I  turned 
d  sharply,  and,  I  suppose,  chance  produced  the  change  on  my 
ires  which  I  had  been  in  vain  labouring  to  call  forth, 
le  girl  started  back,  with  her,  '*  Don't  ye  look  so  now — don't  ye, 
3ve's  sake — you  be  as  like  the  ould  Squoire — But  here  a  comes," 
said,  huddling  away  out  of  the  room ;  "  and  if  you  want  a  third, 
i  is  none  but  ould  llarry,  as  I  know  of,  that  can  match  ye  for  a 
tbroo!" 

;  the  girl  muttered  this  exclamation,  and  hastened  out  of  the 
1,  Herries  entered.  He  stopped  on  observing  that  I  had  looked 
Li  to  the  mirror,  anxious  to  trace  the  look  by  which  the  wench 
undoubtedly  been  terrified.  He  seemed  to  guess  what  was  pass- 
)n  my  mind,  for,  as  I  turned  towards  him,  he  observed,  ''Doubt 
-hat  it  is  stamped  on  your  forehead — the  fatal  njark  of  our  race ; 
g"h  it  is  not  now  so  apparent  as  it  will  become  when  age  and 
)w,  and  the  traces  of  stormy  passions,  and  of  bitter  penitence, 
have  drawn  their  furrows  on  your  brow." 

%sterious  man,"  I  replied,  "I  know  not  of  what  you  speak; 
language  is  as  dark  as  your  purposes." 

5it  down,  then,"  he  said,  "and  listen;  thus  far,  at  least,  must 
^eil  of  which  you  complain  be  raised.  When  withdrawn,  it  will 
display  guilt  and  sorrow — guilt  followed  by  strange  penalty,  and 
)w,  which  Providence  has  entailed  upon  the  "'posterity  of  the 
rners." 

3  paused  a  moment,  and  commenced  his  narrative,  which  he  told 
the  air  of  one  who,  remote  as  the  events  were  which  he  recited, 
still  the  deepest  interest  in  them.  The  tone  of  his  voice,  which 
i^e  alreadv  described  as  rich  and  powerful,  aided  by  its  inflections 
eft'ects  of  his  story,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  write  down,  as 
ly  as  possible,  in  the  very  words  which  he  used. 
[t  was  not  of  late  years  that  the  English  learned,  that  their  best 
ce  of  conquering  their  independent  neighbours  must  be  by  in- 
acing  amongst  them  division  and  civil  war.  You  need  not  be 
nded  of  the  state  of  thraldom  to  which  Scotland  was  reduced  by 
mhappy  wars  betwixt  the  domestic  factions  of  Bruce  and  Baliol; 
how,  after  Scotland  had  been  emancipated  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
le  conduct  and  valour  of  the  immortal  Bruce,  the  whole  fruits 
te  triumphs  of  Bannockburn  were  lost  in  the  dreadful  defeats  of 
pHn  and  Halidon ;  and  Edward  Baliol,  the  minion  and  feudatory 
is  namesake  of  England,  seemed,  for  a  brief  season,  in  safe  and 
untested  possession  of  the  throne  so  lately  occupied  by  the  great- 
general  and  wisest  prince  in  Europe.  But  the  experience  of 
le  had  not  died  with  him.  There  were  many  wIjo  had  shared 
nartial  labours,  and  all  remembered  the  successful  efibrts  by 
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which,  under  circiim stances  as  disadvantageous  as  those  of  his  i 
he  had  achieved  the  liberation  of  Scotland. 

"The  usurper,  Edward  Baliol,  was  feasting  with  a  few  of 
favourite  retainers  in  the  Castle  of  Annan,  when  he  was  sudd( 
surprised  by  a  chosen  band  of  insurgent  patriots.  Their  cli 
were,  Douglas,  Randolph,  the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Sir  Sir 
Eraser ;  and  their  success  was  so  complete,  that  Baliol  was  obii 
to  fly  for  his  life  scarcely  clothed,  and  on  a  horse  which  there 
no  leisure  to  saddle.  It  was  of  importance  to  seize  his  persor 
possible,  and  his  flight  was  closely  pursued  by  a  valiant  knigh 
Norman  descent,  whose  family  had  been  long  settled  in  the  mar( 
of  Dumfriesshire.  Their  Norman  appellation  was  Fitz-Aldin, 
this  knight,  from  the  great  slaughter  which  he  had  made  of 
Southron,  and  the  reluctance  which  he  had  shown  to  admit  ther 
quarter  during  the  former  war  of  that  bloody  period,  had  acqui 
the  name  of  Redgauntlet,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity— 

*' Redgauntlet!"  I  involuntarily  repeated. 

"  Yes,  Redgauntlet,"  said  my  alleged  guardian,  looking  at 
keenly;  '*does  that  name  recall  any  associations  to  your  mind?" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  except  that  1  had  lately  heard  it  given  to 
hero  of  a  supernatural  legend." 

"  There  are  many  such  current  concerning  the  fiimily," 
answered ;  and  then  proceeded  in  his  narrative. 

"  Alberick  Redgauntlet,  the  first  of  his  house  so  termed,  was 
may  be  supposed  from  his  name,  of  a  stern  and  implacable  disp 
tion,  which  had  been  rendered  more  so  by  family  discord.  An  o 
son,  now  a  youth  of  eighteen,  shared  so  much  the  haughtT  spiri 
his  father,  that  he  became  impatient  of  domestic  control,  resis 
paternal  authority,  and  finally  fled  from  his  father's  house,  renouii 
Iiis  political  opinions,  and  awakened  his  mortal  displeasure  by  j( 
ing  the  adherents  of  Baliol.  It  was  said  that  his  father  cursed 
his  wrath,  his  degenerate  offspring,  and  swore  that  if  they  met 
should  perish  by  his  hand.  Meantime  circumstances  seemed 
promise  atonement  for  this  great  deprivation.  The  lady  of  Albei 
Redgauntlet  was  again,  after  many  years,  in  a  situation  which  aff( 
ed  her  husband  the  hope  of  a  more  dutiful  heir. 

"  But  the  delicacy  and  deep  interest  of  his  wife's  condition  did 
prevent  Alberick  from  engaging  in  the  undertaking  of  Douglas 
Moray.  He  had  been  the  most  forward  in  the  attack  of  the  cas 
and  was  now  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  Baliol,  eagerly  engager 
dispersing  or  cutting  down  the  few  daring  followers  who  endeavou 
to  protect  the  usurper  in  his  flight. 

"  As  these  were  successively  routed  or  slain,  the  formidable  B 
gauntlet,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  House  of  Baliol,  y^sis  within 
lances'  length  of  the  fugitive  Edward  Baliol,  in  a  narrow  pass,  w 
a  youth,  one  of  the  last  who  attended  the  usurper  in  his  flight,  th 
himself  between  them,  received  the  shock  of  the  pursuer,  and 
unhorsed  and  overthrown.     The  helmet  rolled  from  his  head, 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  then  rising  over  the  Solway,  showed  li 
gauiitlet  the  features  of  his  disobedient  son,  in  the  livery,  and  W( 
ing  the  cognisance,  of  the  usurper. 
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^  Redg-auntlet  beheld  his  son  lying*  before  his  horse's  feet ;  but  he 
3  saw  Baliol,  the  usurper  of  the  Scottish  crown,  still,  as  it  seemed, 
bin  his  grasp,  and  separated  from  him  only  by  the  prostrate  body 
his  overthrown  adherent.  Without  pausing  to  inquire  whether 
ing  Edward  was  wounded,  he  dashed  his  spurs  into  his  horse, 
anin^  to  leap  over  him,  but  was  unhappily  frustrated  in  his  pur- 
16.  The  steed  made  indeed  a  bound  forward,  but  was  unable  to 
ar  the  body  of  the  youth,  and  with  its  hind  foot  struck  him  in  the 
eliead,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  rising.  The  blow  was  mortal, 
is  needless  to  add,  that  the  pursuit  was  checked,  and  Baliol 
aped. 

'  Redgauntlet,  ferocious  as  he  is  described,  was  yet  overwhelmed 
h  the  thoughts  of  the  crime  he  had  committed.  When  he  re- 
ned  to  his  castle,  it  was  to  encounter  new  domestic  sorrows.  His 
e  had  been  prematurely  seized  with  the  pangs  of  labour,  upon 
iring  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  had  taken  place.  The  bn-th 
m^ifant  boy  cost  her  her  life.  Redgauntlet  sat  by  her  corpse  for 
re  than  twenty-four  hours,  without  changing  either  feature  or 
ture,  so  far  as  his  terrified  domestics  could  observe.  The  Abbot 
Dundrennan  preached  consolation  to  him  in  vain.  Douglas,  who 
ae  to  visit  in  his  affliction  a  patriot  of  such  distinguished  zeal,  was 
re  successful  in  rousing  his  attention.  He  caused  the  trumpets 
jound  an  English  point  of  war  in  the  courtyard,  and  Redgauntlet 
)nce  sprung  to  his  arms,  and  seemed  restored  to  the  recollection, 
ich  had  been  lost  in  the  extent  of  his  nlisery. 
'From  that  moment,  whatever  he  might  feel  inwardly,  he  gave 
f  to  no  outward  emotion.  Douglas  caused  his  infant  to  be 
ught ;  but  even  the  iron-hearted  soldiers  were  struck  with  horror 
observe,  that,  by  the  mysterious  law  of  nature,  the  cause  of  his 
ther's  death,  and  the  evidence  of  his  father's  guilt,  was  stamped 
the  innocent  face  of  the  babe,  whose  brow  was  distinctly  marked 
the  miniature  resemblance  of  a  horseshoe.  Redgauntlet  himself 
nted  it  out  to  Douglas,  saying,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  *  It  should  » 
e  been  bloody.' 

Moved,  as  he  was,  to  compassion  for  his  brother-in-arms,  and 
3led  against  all  softer  feelings  by  the  habits  of  civil  war,  Douglas 
ddered  at  this  sight,  and  displayed  a  desire  to  leave  the  house 
ich  was  doomed  to  be  the  scene  of  such  horrors.  As  his  parting 
ice,  he  exhorted  Alberick  Redgauntlet  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
nt  Ninian's  of  Whiteherne,  then  esteemed  a  shrine  of  great 
etity ;  and  departed  with  a  precipitation,  which  might  have 
^ravated,  had  that  been  possible,  the  forlorn  state  of  his  unhappy 
ind.  But  that  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  admitting  any 
iition.  Sir  Alberick  caused  the  bodies  of  his  slaughtered  son  and 
mother  to  be  laid  side  by  side  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  his  house, 
ir  he  had  used  the  skill  of  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  that  time  to 
balm  them  ;  and  it  was  said,  that  for  many  weeks  he  spent  some 
irs  nightly  in  the  vault  where  they  reposed. 
At  length  he  undertook  the  proposed  pilgrimage  to  Whiteherne, 
2re  he  confessed  himself  for  the  first  time  since  his  misfortune, 
i  was  shrived  by  an  aged  monk,  who  afterwards  died  in  the  odour 
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of  sanctity.  It  is  said,  that  it  was  then  foretold  to  the  Redgamit 
that  on  account  of  liis  unskaken  patriotism,  his  family  should  c 
tinue  to  he  powerful  amid  the  changes  of  future  times  ;  hut  that, 
detestation  of  Ins  unrelenting  cruelty  to  his  own  issue,  Heaven  1 
decreed  that  the  valour  of  his  race  should  always  he  fruitless,  a 
that  the  cause  which  they  espoused  should  never  prosper. 

"  Submitting  to  such  penance  as  was  there  imposed,  Sir  Alber 
went,  it  is  thought,  on  a  pilgrimage  either  to  Rome,  or  to  the  H 
Sepulchre  itself.  He  was  universally  considered  as  dead;  and 
was  not  till  thirteen  years  afterwards  that,  in  the  great  battle 
Durham,  fought  between  David  Bruce  and  Queen  Philippa 
England,  a  knight,  bearing  a  horseshoe  for  his  crest,  appeared 
the  van  of  the  Scottish  army,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  reckl 
and  desperate  valour ;  who  being  at  length  overpowered  and  sla 
Wii?,  finally  discovered  to  be  the  brave  and  unhappy  Sir  Alberi 
Redgauntlet." 

"  And  has  the  fatal  sign,''  said  I,  when  Herries  had  en^ed 
narrative,  "  descended  on  ail  the  posterity  of  this  unhappy  house  ? 

"  It  has  been  so  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and  is  still  believei 
said  Herries.  "But  perhaps  there  is,  in  the  popular  evidence,  sou 
thing  of  that  fancy  which  creates  what  it  sees.  Certainly,  as  otl 
families  have  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  this 
Redgauntlet  is  marked  in  most  individuals  by  a  singular  indentu 
of  the  forehead,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  son  of  Alberi( 
their  ancestor,  and  brother  to  the  unfortunate  Edward,  who  h 
perished  in  so  piteous  a  manner.  It  is  certain  there  seems  to  ha 
been  a  fate  upon  the  House  of  Redgauntlet,  which  has  been  on  t 
losing  side  in  almost  all  the  civil  broils  which  have  divided  the  kin 
dom  of  Scotland  from  David  Bruce's  days,  till  the  late  valiant  a: 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward." 

He  concluded  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  one  whom  the  subject  h. 
involved  in  a  train  of  painful  reflections. 

"And  am  I  then,"  1  exclaimed,  "descended  from  this  unha])' 
race?— Do  you  belong  to  it  .^— And  if  so,  why  do  I  sustain  restrai 
and  hard  usage  at  the  hands  of  a  relation  ?  " 

"  Inquire  no  farther  for  the  present,''  he  said.  "  The  line  of  cc 
duct  which  I  am  pursuing  towards  you,  is  dictated  not  by  choice,  b 
by  necessity.  You  were  withdrawn  from  the  bosom  of  your  fami 
and  the  care  of  your  legal  guardian,  by  the  timidity  and  ignoran 
of  a  doting  mother,  wlio  was  incapable  of  estimating  the  argumei 
or  feelings  of  those  who  prefer  honour  and  principle  to  fortune,  a 
even  to  life.  The  young  hawk,  accustomed  only  to  the  fosterii 
care  of  its  dam,  must  be  tamed  by  darkness  and  sleeplessness,  ere 
is  trusted  on  the  wing  for  the  purposes  of  the  falconer." 

I  was  appalled  at  this  declaration,  v»^hich  seemed  to  threaten  a  loi 
continuance,  and  a  dangerous  termination,  of  my  captiWty.  I  deem 
it  best,  however,  to  show  some  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mnjc 
a  tone  of  conciliation.  "  Mr  Herries,"  I  said,  "  (if  I  call  you  rigln 
by  that  name),  let  us  speak  upon  this  matter  without  the  tone 
mystery  and  fear  in  which  you  seem  inclined  to  envelope  it.  I  ha 
been  long,  alas !  deprived  of  the  care  of  that  affectionate  mother 
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D  3'ou  allude— long"  under  the  charg-e  of  straiig-era— and  com- 
d  to  form  my  own  resolutions  upoii  the  reasoning*  of  my  own 
L  ^  Misfortune — early  deprivation — has  given  me  the  privilege 
:;ting  for  myself ;  and  constraint  shall  not  deprive  me  of  an 
iishman's  best  privilege." 

Che  true  cant  of  the  day/'  said  Herri es,  in  a  tone  of  scorn, 
e  privilege  of  free  action  belongs  to  no  mortal — we  are  tied 
1  by  the  fetters  of  duty — our  mortal  path  is  limited  by  the  regu- 
QS  of  honour— our  most  indifferent  actions  are  but  meshes  of 
^eb  of  destiny  by  which  we  are  all  surrounded." 
5  paced  the  room  rapidly,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm 
h,  joined  to  some  other  parts  of  his  conduct,  seems  to  intimate 
^er-excited  imagination,  were  it  not  contradicted  by  the  general 
r  of  his  speech  and  conduct. 

STothing,"  he  said,  in  an  earnest  yet  melancholy  voice — "  nothing 
e  work  of  chance— nothing  is  the  consequence  of  free-will — the 
ty  of  which  the  Enghshman  boasts  gives  as  little  real  freedom 
i  owner,  as  the  despotism  of  an  Eastern  Sultan  permits  to  his 
).  The  usurper,  William  of  Nassau,  went  forth  to  hunt,  and 
ght,  doubtless,  that  it  was  by  an  act  of  his  own  royal  pleasure 
the  horse  of  his  murdered  victim  was  prepared  for  his  kingly 
b.  But  Heaven  had  other  views ;  and  before  the  sun  was  high, 
imble  of  that  very  animal  over  an  obstacle  so  inconsiderable  as 
>le-hillock,  cost  the  haughty  rider  his  life  and  his  usurped  crown. 
;ou  think  an  inclination  of  the  rein  could  have  avoided  that  trifl- 
impediment  ?  I  tell  you,  it  crossed  his  way  as  inevitably  as  all 
ong  chain  of  Caucasus  could  have  done.  Yes,  young  man,  in 
^  and  suffering,  we  play  but  the  part  alloted  by  Destiny,  the 
ager  of  this  strange  drama,  stand  bound  to  act  no  more  tlian  is 
cribed,  to  say  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  us ;  and  yet  we 
th  about  free-will,  and  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  as  if 
lard  must  not  die,  or  Richmond  conquer,  exactly  where  the 
lor  has  decreed  it  shall  be  so !  " 

p  continued  to  pace  the  room  after  this  speech,  with  folded  arras 
downcast  looks  ;  and  the  sound  of  his  steps  and  tone  of  his  voice 
ght  to  my  remembrance,  that  I  had  heard  this  singular  person, 
I  I  met  him  on  a  former  occasion,  uttering  ^uch  soliloquies  in 
olitary  chamber.  I  observed  that,  like  otlier  Jacobites,  in  his 
eracy  against  the  memory  of  King  William,  he  had  adopted  tlie 
opinion,  that  the  monarch,  on  the  day  he  had  his  fatal  accident, 
upon  a  horse  once  the  property  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  John 
id,  executed  for  High  Treason  in  1696. 

was^  not  my  business  to  aggravate,  but,  if  possible,  rather  to 
e  him  in  whose  power  I  was  so  singularly  placed.  AY  hen  I 
^ived  that  the  keenness  of  his  feelings  had  in  some  degree 
ied,  I  answered  him  as  follows : — "  1  will  not —indeed  I  feel 
If  incompetent  to  argue  a  question  of  sucli  metaphysical  subtlety 
it  which  involves  the  limits  betwixt  free-v/ill  and  predestination. 
IS  hope  we  may  live  honestly  and  die  hopefully,  without  being 
2d  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  a  point  so  far  beyond  our 
rehension." 

M 
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"  Wisely  resolved,"  he  interrupted,  with  a  sneer—"  there  carae 
note  from  some  Geneva  sermon."  ^  ,     ^        , 

"But,"  I  proceeded,  "I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  I, 
well  as  you,  am  acted  upon  by  impulses,  the  result  either  of  my  o\ 
free-will  or  the  consequences  of  the  part  which  is  assigned  to  me 
destiny.  These  may  be— nay,  at  present  they  are— in  direct  conti 
diction  to  those  by  which  you  are  actuated ;  and  how  shall  we  deci 
which  shall  have  precedence?— Fo^  perhaps  feel  yourself  destin 
to  act  as  my  jailor.  1  feel  myself,  on  the  contrary,  destined  to  attem 
and  effect  my  escape.  One  of  us  must  be  wrong,  but  who  can  s 
which  errs  till  the  event  has  decided  betwixt  us  ?  " 

"  I  shall  feel  myself  destined  to  have  recourse  to  severe  modes 
restraint,"  said  he,  in  the  same  tone  of  half  jest,  half  earnest,  wliicl 
had  used.  ,,  ,  ,      . 

"  In  that  case,"  I  answered, "  it  will  be  ray  destiny  to  attempt  evei 
thing  for  my  freedom." 

"  And  it  may  be  mine,  young  man,"  he  rephed,  in  a  deep  and  ste 
tone,  "to  take  care  that  you  should  rather  die  than  attain  yo 
purpose." 

This  was  speaking  out  indeed,  and  I  did  not  allow  him  to  go  i 
answered.  "You  threaten  me  in  vain,"  said  I;  "the  laws  of  i 
country  will  protect  me ;  or  whom  they  cannot  protect,  they  w 
avenge." 

I  spoke  this  firmly,  and  he  seemed  for  a  moment  silenced ;  a 
the  scorn  with  which  he  at  last  answered  me,  had  something 
affectation  in  it. 

"  The  laws !"  he  said ;  "  and  what,  stripling,  do  you  know  of  t 
laws  of  your  country  ?— Could  you  learn  jurisprudence  under  a  bai 
born  blotter  of  parchment,  such  as  Saunders  Fairford  ;  or  from  t 
empty  pedantic  coxcomb,  his  son,  who  now,  forsooth,  writes  In 
self  advocate  ?— When  Scotland  was  herself,  and  had  her  own  Ki 
and  Legislature,  such  plebeian  cubs,  instead  of  being  called  to  t 
bar  of  her  Supreme  Courts,  would  scarce  have  been  admitted  to  1 
honour  of  bearing  a  sheepskin  process-bag." 

Alan,  I  could  not  bear  this,  but  answered  indignantly,  that 

knew  not  the  worth  and  honour  from  which  he  was  detracting. 

"  I  know  as  much  of  these  Fairfords  as  I  do  of  you,"  he  rephed 

"  As  much,"  said  I,  "  and  as  little ;  for  you  can  neither  estim 

their  real  worth  nor  mine.    1  know  you  saw  them  when  last 

Edinburgh."  ... 

"  Ha  V'  he  exclaimed,  and  turned  on  me  an  inquisitive  look. 
"  It  is  true,"  said  I ;  "  you  cannot  deny  it ;  and  having  thus  slio 
you  that  I  know  something  of  your  motions,  let  me  warn  j 
1  have  modes  of  communication  with  whicli  you  are  not  acquaint 
Oblige  me  not  to  use  them  to  your  prejudice." 

«*  Prejudice  me  .^"  he  replied.  *'  Young  man,  I  smile  at,  anctj 
give  your  folly.  Nay,  I  will  tell  you  that  of  which  you  are  not  a^ 
namely,  that  it  was  from  letters  received  from  these  Fairtords  u 
I  first  suspected,  what  the  result  of  my  visit  to  them  conhrmed,  i 
you  were  the  person  whom  I  had  sought  for  years." 
"  If  you  learned  this,"  said  I,  "  from  the  papers  which  were  ac 
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rZ"f"r/R,.ni'^''K'^''^",^7*'  ""'''''■  *''«  "^'^^ssity  of  becoming 
r  guest  at  Brokenbuni,  I  do  not  envy  your  indifference  to  the 

ins  of  acqun-nig  uiformation.     It  was  dishonourable  to " 

^^'f^^""?*.*"*"'"  f^i"?  Herries,  more  calmly  than  I  might 
h,nn^n?  •"  -Ji  "'^ '''**'''^  dishoHour  must  uot  b^mentioned  as  h 
I  ^f  f  ""f^A^  "r^-  ^''H''  Pocketbook  was  in  the  pocket  of 
^uUlI^  ^"^  "°*  f ',^'*P*'  "'?  curiosity  of  another,  tliough  it 
lid  have  been  sacred  from  mine.  My  servant,  Oristal  Ni^on 
ight  me  the  intelligence  after  you  were  gone.  I  was  d  snleased 
.<J.e  manner  in  which  he  had  acquired  his  information ;  but  h 

.n?  to  Fdtln  ^  f  "%^°  '''"?'■'?"'  •''  *™''''  '^"'l  fo»-  tl'^t  purpose 
nt  to  Edinburgh.  I  was  m  hopes  to  persuade  Mr  Fairfor^  to 
J  entered  into  my  y.ews;  but  I  found  him  too  much  preiiidiced 
erm.t  me  to  trust  him.  He  is  a  wretched,  yet  a  timid  slave  of 
present  government,  under  which  our  unhappy  country  is  dis! 
Hirably  enthralled  ;  and  it  would  have  been  altogether  unfit  and 
fe  o  have  intrusted  him  with  the  secret  either  of  the  rigl  t  whkh 
Se  it  "'     ^""^  ^'''°"''  "'  °^  '^''^  '"^"°^'" '»  which  Ipiose 

nW.in'^r"'""' -m"  ^""^^  advantage  of  his  communicative  humour 
obtain,  >f  possible,  more  light  upon  his  purpose.  He  seemed 
accessible  to  being  piqued  on  the  point  of  honour,  and  I  re. 
d  to  avail  myself,  but  with  caution,  of  his  sensibility  upon  that 
i.«=  ^°",«*y'  I  J-eplied  "that  you  are  not  friendly  to  indirect 
ices,  and  disapprove  of  the  means  by  which  yom-  domestL 

Toursdf?f  «ri.fn7  .""•"',  ?",*^-  #-^'  it^honourable  to 
7?»T  ui     tf^t  l^,»owledge  which  is  dishonourably  obtained  ?" 

s  i  disS,f.'^h''iH  ^^  '7^'^^'  "}'"''  ^''hin  certain  necessary 
s,  1  dishke  not  boldness  of  expostulation.  You  have,  in  this  short 
^rence,  displayed   more  character  and  energy  than  I  was  p?e 

nilf  Pk"''-  ^'"^  ^J"'  I  .'™«*'  resemble  a  forest  plai^wl^i^h 
ndeed,  by  some  accident,  been  brought  up  in  the  greenhouse 

e  firmnl''"'"^/f^"'*^'?.  and  effeminate,  bit  which^reSinTks 
e  firmness  and  tenacity,  when  exposed  for  a  season  to  the 

,«!««■  oL''-  f  '"''"'^'"  y°"''  question  plainly.  In  business,  as  in 
spies  and  informers  are  necessary  evils,  which  all  good  men 

'h't  n,  7  n't  K?'i\  P™t*^"'  men  must  use,  unless  they  mean 
rht  and  act  blindfold.  But  nothing  can  iustifv  the  use  of 
lood  and  treachery  in  our  own  person."  ^ 

ess  whih  lllf'^^'.  ^i'  .^^''-f^rd,"  continued  I,  with  the  same 
jnnfR^twT"  to  hnd  was  my  best  game,  « that  I  was  tlie 
fth  vmfr'ifP  '"';'^  of  Langcote-Hall?-Howdo  you  reconcile 
i  1  yo»V*'e  assertion  that  my  name  is  not  Latimer  ?  " 

okZI^  "^-^^  ''?''^-'?,'  "The  doting  old  fool  lied;  or  perhaps 
V  t^?fV.  T  "f-  ,  '  '*'*''  *'*^*  gentleman  might  be  your  father. 
L  ™h  '  ^^''^''?'^,  y°,"  "^^  ^'^'*  England,  your  native  country; 
T'^Ji^Tu  "?'!'"  ''"  ^'''  ™y  "^hts  over  you  would  revive." 
Lnriill'^  ^  ®^  ""lu'"  "Pderstand  a  caution  which  had  been 
the  wii"P*'«"'^' *•""''  'f  I  res-a>-ded  my  safety,  I  should  not 
the  sout  ern  Border;  and  I  cursed  my  own  fol  y,  which  kept 
ittenng  like  a  moth  around  the  candle,  untU  I  was  be  rayed 
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into  the  calamity  with  vvhich  I  had  dallied.  «  What  are  those  rights,'^ 
i  said?"  whtch  you  claim  over  me?-To  what  end  do  you  propose  t(j 
turn  themj':  certain,"  answered  Mr  Berries 

^^"  Ah  J""!' said,  "  it  doubles  mv  regret  to  have  been  the  unwiUinj 

Si  td^'i' ;^y%  s^r^^^^^  "^^^^z 

function  t  1  they  make  tlie  balance  even,  or  incline  it  to  thewmmn 
^hl^^  Enough  of  this  for  the  present.-!  must  in™e<lmtel|  slnf 
ouarters;  fo?,  although  I  do  not  fear  the  over-zeal  of  ^^^JJf 
Foxley  o r  his  clerk  will  lead  them  to  any  extreme  measnre  yet  th, 
mad  scoundrel's  unliappy  recognition  of  ^^e  may  make  it  mo 
serious  for  them  to  connive  at  me,  and  I  must  not  put  their  patien 
to  an  over  severe  trial.  You  must  prepare  to  attend  me,  either  as 
cwthroif companion;  if  as  the  latter,  you  must  give  your  pao 
of  hoi^ur  to  attempt  no  escape  ^^^on\iyo..hejo^-M 
break  your  word  once  i)ledged,  be  assured  that  I  will  blow  )  our  orai 
oat,  without  a  moment's  scruple."  „o»Trpnlipd  "aiidca 

"'l  am  ignorant  of  your  plans  ^S'^.P'^'-Pf  ^^^  to  a-iravate  r 
not  but  hold  them  dangerous.    I  do  not  mean  to  a^^t^^ 
present  situation  by  any  unavaihng  re^^^t^.f «  t^,, *^/ Sn- 
which  detains  me;  but  I  will  not  renounce  the  rigat  of  "=;eitin„ 
natural  freedom  should  a  favourable  0PP"»«L,?^.<^^,'>-         ' 
therefore  rather  be  vour  prisoner  than  your  conteaei.ite. 
*  •' That  is  s  .oken  fairly,'' he  said  :  "and  jet  n^t  witg  th   can 

caution  of  one  brought  up  in  the  ^^^.f  Jj'Y  ,*',^„^J":„u.''but, 
mv  part,  I  will  impose  no  unnecessary  hardship  upon  )0"'.  "" 
Se  contrary,  your  iournev  shall  be  made  as  easy  as  'S  con^f  ^  lU 
you,  bdng'kept  safely,  ^o  you  feel  strong  cno^jgh  to  nde  o,  ho 
back  as  vet,  or  won  d  you  prefer  a  carriage  ?  The  i^.^fi  "'"" 
tovelMn-  sbest  adapted  to  the  country  through  vv  iicli  mo  are 
t rave    bSt  you  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between  them.        , 

I  «aid  "  1  felt  my  strengti  gradually  returning,  and  that  I  sto 
muchprefer  travelling  on  horseback.    A  carnage,"  I  added,    is 

'^""t;;:rso  easily  guarded,"  replied  Herri^es,  with  a  look  «.  if 
would  have  penetrated  my  very  thoughts,-  that,  douDut  ,, 
think  horseback  better  calculated  for  an  escape. 
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«My  thouglita  are  my  own,"  I  answered;  "and  though  you  keen 
I  person  prisoner,  tliese  are  beyond  your  control."  •*         ^ 

Oh,  lean  read  the  book,  he  said,  "without  opening  the  leaves. 
It  1  would  recommend  to  you  to  make  no  rash  attempt,  and  it  will 
r/  TP.  see  that  you  have  no  power  to  make  any  that  is  likelv 
be  effectual.  Lmen,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  one  in  your 
cumstances  are  amply  provided.  Cristal  Nixon  will  act  as  your 
et,— 1  should  rather  perha-ps  say,  yom  femme  dechambre.  Your 
.velhng  dress  you  may  perhaps  consider  as  singular,  but  it  is  such 
i..«rf"'"''''"'''  '■"•l""'^'  ^l'*^'  '^  y"'^  ^I'Ject  t,>  use  the  articles 
n'p  ^nn^  nJTT'i'-^?"''  '«']deof  journeying  will  be  as  personally 
pleasant  as  that  which  conducted  you  hither.— Adieu- We  now 
ow  each  other  better  than  we  did-it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  the 
.sequences  of  farther  intimacy  be  not  a  more  fovoui-able  mutual 

ie  then  left  me  with  a  civil  good  night,  to  my  own  reflections 
only  turned  back  to  say,  thaf  we  should 'procedld  on  our  curuey' 
daybreak  next  morning,  at  farthest ;  perhaps  earlier,  he  said  :  but 

S'l!e"r^'*^'"l  ^^  supposing  that,  as  I  was  a  sportsman,  I  mus 

^ys  be  ready  for  a  sudden  start 

rVe  are  then  at  issue,  this  sing'ular  man  and  myself.    His  personal 

llZlZ''  r^'^""'?  ^""vr  ^^P^^V^f  d-  He  has  chosen  an  antiquated 
I  desperate  hne  of  pohtics,  and  he  claims,  from  some  pretended 
of  g-uardianship,  or  relationship,  which  he  does  not  deiffn  to 
)lani,  but  which  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  pass  current  on  a 
lr!^ZJ^  r'^'''^  ""'ru  ^'F  knavish  clerk,  a  ri-ht  to  direct  and  to 
|trol  my  motions.  The  danger  which  awaited  me  in  England,  and 
ich  1  might  have  escaped  had  I  remained  in  Scotland,  was  doubt- 

occasioiied  by  the  authority  of  this  man.  But  what  my  poor 
ther  might  fear  for  me  as  a  child-what  my  English  friend 
uuel  irritfaths,  endeavoured  to  guard  against  during  my  youth  and 
lage,  is  now,  it  seeuis,  come  upon  me ;  and,  under  a  legal  pretext,  I 
detained  in  what  must  be  a  most  illegal  manner,  by  a  person,  too, 
)se  own  political  immunities  have  been  forfeited  by  his  conduct 
|iatters  not— my  mmd  is  made  up— neither  persuasion  nor  threats 
iitorce  me  into  the  desperate  designs  which  this  man  meditates, 
etiier  1  am  of  the  trifling  consequence  which  my  life  hitherto 
,iis  to  intimate,  or  whether  I  have  (as  would  appear  from  my 
i?rsarys  conduct)  such  importance,  by  birth  or  fortune,  as  may 
l^e  me  a  desirable  acquisition  to  a  political  friction,  my  resolution 
Itken  in  either  case.  Those  who  read  this  Journal,  if  it  shall  be 
'Used  by  impartial  eyes,  shall  judge  of  me  truly;  and  if  they  con- 
|r  me  as  a  tool  m  encountering  danger  unnecessarily,  they  shall 
'.no  reason  to  believe  me  a  coward  or  a  turncoat,  when  I  find 
.lelt  engaged  in  it.    I  have  been  bred  in  sentiments  of  attachment 

le  tamily  on  the  throne,  and  in  these  sentiments  I  will  live  and 
•  ft  .  T^'  "^^^^?'  ^^^e  i^^^ea  that  Mr  Herries  has  already  discov- 
p  7'^V^?^  ?'\.^  ^^  different  and  more  unmalleable  metal  than 
i?\?  • '?^  believed.  There  were  letters  from  my  dear  Alan 
yord,  giving  a  ludicrous  account  of  my  instability  of  temper,  in 
Mame  pocketbook  which,  according  to  the  admission  of  my  pre- 
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tended  guardian,  fell  under  the  investigation  of  his  domestic,  during 
the  night  I  passed  at  Brokenburn,  where,  as  I  now  recollect,  my  wet 
clothes,  with  the  contents  of  my  pockets,  were,  with  the  thoughtless 
ness  of  a  young  traveller,  committed  too  rashly  to  the  care  of  g 
strange  servant.  And  my  kind  friend  and  hospitable  landlord,  Mi 
Alexander  Fairford,  may  also,  and  with  justice,  have  spoken  of  my 
levities  to  this  man.     But  he  shall  find  he  has  made  a  false  estimate 

upon  these  plausible  grounds,  since 

I  must  break  ofi"  for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

There  is  at  length  a  halt— at  length  I  have  gained  so  mud 
privacy  as  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  Journal.  It  has  become  t 
sort  of  task  of  duty  to  me,  without  the  discharge  of  which  I  do  noi 
feel  that  the  business  of  the  day  is  performed.  True,  no  friendly  eyt 
may  ever  look  upon  these  labours,  which  have  amused  the  solitary 
hours  of  an  unhappy  prisoner.  Yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  exercise 
of  the  pen  seems  to  act  as  a  sedative  upon  my  own  agitated  thoughts 
and  tumultuous  passions.  I  never  lay  it  down  but  I  rise  stronger  ii 
resolution,  more  ardent  in  hope.  A  thousand  vague  fears,  wild  ex 
pectations,  and  indigested  schemes,  hurry  through  one's  thoughts  ii 
seasons  of  doubt  and  of  danger.  But  by  arresting  them  as  the] 
flit  across  the  mind,  by  throwing  them  on  paper,  and  even  h 
that  mechanical  act  compelling  ourselves  to  consider  them  witi 
scrupulous  and  minute  attention,  we  may  perhaps  escape  becomin| 
the  dupes  of  our  own  excited  imagination ;  just  as  a  young  horse  i: 
cured  of  the  vice  of  starting,  by  being  made  to  stand  still  and  lool 
for  some  time  without  any  interruption  at  the  cause  of  its  terror. 

There  remains  but  one  risk,  which  is  that  of  discovery.  But  be 
sides  the  small  characters,  in  which  my  residence  in  Mr  Fairford' 
house  enabled  me  to  excel,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  as  man; 
scroll  sheets  as  possible  to  a  huge  sheet  of  stamped  paper,  I  have,  a 
I  have  elsewhere  intimated,  had  hitherto  the  comfortable  reflection 
that  if  the  record  of  my  misfortunes  should  fall  into  the  hands  o 
him  by  whom  they  are  caused,  they  would,  without  harming  any  one 
show  him  the  real  character  and  disposition  of  the  person  who  ha 
become  his  prisoner— perhaps  his  victim.  Now,  however,  that  othe 
names,  and  other  characters,  are  to  be  mingled  with  the  register  o 
my  own  sentiments,  1  must  take  additional  care  of  these  papers,  an* 
keep  them  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  case  of  the  least  hazard  of  de 
tection,  I  may  be  able  to  destroy  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  sna. 
not  soon  or  easily  forget  the  lesson  I  have  been  taught,  by  the  pry 
ing  disposition  which  Cristal  Nixon,  this  man's  agent  and  con 
federate,  manifested  at  Brokenburn,  and  which  proved  the  origmii 
cause  of  my  sufferings. 
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y  laying"  aside  the  last  sheet  of  my  Journal  hastily  was  ocea- 
id  by  the  unwonted  sound  of  a  violin  in  the  farm-yard  beneath 
vindows.  It  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who  have  made 
ic  their  study,  that,  after  listening  to  a  few  notes,  I  became  at 
:  assured  that  the  musician  was  no  other  than  the  itinerant,  for- 
y  mentioned  as  present  at  the  destruction  of  Joshua  Geddes's 
e-nets,  the  superior  delicacy  and  force  of  whose  execution  would 
lie  me  to  swear  to  his  bow  amongst  a  whole  orchestra.  I  had 
ess  reason  to  doubt  his  identity,  because  he  played  twice  over 
jeautiful  Scottish  air  called  Wandering  Willie ;  and  I  could  not 
concluding  that  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  his  own 
ence,  since  what  the  French  called  the  nom  de  guerre  of  the  per- 
ler  was  described  by  the  tune. 

ope  will  catch  at  the  most  feeble  twig  for  support  in  extremity, 
lew  this  man,  though  deprived  of  sight,  to  be  bold,  ingenious, 
perfectly  capable  of  acting  as  a  guide.  I  believed  I  had  won 
^ood-will,  by  having,  in  a  frolic,  assumed  the  character  of  his 
iier;  and  I  remembered  that,  in  a  wild,  wandering,  and  dis- 
rly  course  of  life,  men,  as  they  become  loosened  from  the  ordi- 
bonds  of  civil  society,  hold  those  of  comradeship  more  closely 
jd  ;  so  that  honour  is  sometimes  found  among  thieves,  and  faith 
attachment  in  such  as  the  law  has  termed  vagrants.  The  history 
l^icliard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  his  minstrel,  Blondel,  rushed,  at  the 
3  time,  on  my  mind,  though  I  could  not  even  then  suppress  a 
e  at  the  dignity  of  the  example,  when  applied  to  a  blind  fiddler 
myself.  Still  there  was  something  in  all  this  to  awaken  a  hope, 
if  I  could  open  a  correspondence  with  this  poor  violer,  he  might 
seful  in  extricating  me  from  my  present  situation, 
is  profession  furnished  me  with  some  hope  that  this  desired  com- 
ication  might  be  attained ;  since  it  is  well  known  that,  in  Scot- 
,  where  there  is  so  much  national  music,  the  words  and  airs  of 
!h  are  generally  known,  there  is  a  kind  of  free-masonry  amongst 
ormers,  by  which  they  can,  by  the  mere  choice  of  a  tune,  express 
eat  deal  to  the  hearers.  Personal  allusions  are  often  made  in 
manner  with  much  point  and  pleasantry ;  and  nothing  is  more 
il  at  public  festivals,  than  that  the  air  played  to  accompany  a 
icular  health  or  toast,  is  made  the  vehicle  of  compliment,  of  wit, 
sometimes  of  satire.^ 

hile  these  things  passed  through  my  mind  rapidly,  I  heard  my 
id  beneath  recommence,  for  the  third  time,  the  air  from  which 
•wn  name  had  been  probably  adopted,  when  he  was  interrupted 
is  rustic  auditors. 

f  thoutcanst  play  no  other  spring  but  that,  mon,  ho  hadst  best 
up  ho's  pipes  and  be  jogging.    Squoire  will  be  back  anon,  or 
:er  Nixon,  and  we'll  see  who  will  pay  poiper  then." 
10,  thought  I,  if  I  had  no  sharper  ears  than  those  of  my  friends 
and  Dorcas  to  encounter,  I  may  venture  an  experiment  upon 


i'ery  one  must  remetiiber  instattcds  of  this  festive  Custotii,  In  which  the  adapta- 
'  the  tune  to  the  tonsfc  was  remarkably  felicitoua.  Old  Neil  Gow,  and  his  son 
niel,  were  peculiarly  happy  on  such  occasions^ 
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thera  ;  and,  as  most  expressive  of  my  state  of  captivity,  I  sung  tw 
or  three  lines  of  the  137th  Psalm— 

By  Babel's  streams  we  sat  and  wept." 

The  country  people  listened  with  attention,  and  when  I  ceased 
heard  them  whisper  tog-ether  in  tones  of  commiseration,  "  Lack-r 
day,  poor  soul !  so  pretty  a  man  to  be  beside  his  wits  ! " 

"  An  he  be  that  gate,"  said  Wandering"  Willie,  in  a  tone  calculate 
to  reach  my  ears,  ''  I  ken  naething  will  raise  his  spirits  like  a  spring 
And  he  struck  up,  with  great  vigour  and  spirit,  the  lively  Scottis 
air,  the  words  of  which  instantly  occurred  to  me,— 

*'  Oh  wliistle  and  I'll  come  t'  ye,  my  lad. 
Oh  whistle  and  I'll  come  t'  ye,  my  lad  ; 
Though  father  and  mother  and  a'  sliould  gae  mad, 
Oh  whistle  and  I'll  come  t'  ye,  my  lad.** 

I  soon  heard  a  clatterino-  noise  of  feet  in  the  courtyard,  which 
concluded  to  be  Jan  and  Dorcas  dancing'  a  jig  in  their  Cumberlar 
wooden  clogs.  Under  cover  of  this  din,  I  endeavoured  to  answ^ 
Willie's  signal  by  whistling,  as  loud  as  I  could, 

*♦  Come  back  again  and  loe  me 
When  a'  the  lave  are  gane." 

He  instantly  threw  the  dancers  out,  by  changing  his  air  to 
*«  There's  my  thumb,  I'll  ne'er  beguile  thee." 

I  no  longer  doubted  that  a  communication  betwixt  us  was  happi 
established,  and  that,  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  po( 
musician,  I  should  find  him  willing  to  take  my  letter  to  the  post,  i 
invoke  the  assistance  of  some  active  magistrate,  or  of  the  conimaii" 
ing-officer  of  CarUsle  Castle,  or,  in  short,  to  do  whatever  else  1  ecu 
point  out.  in  the  compass  of  his  power,  to  contribute  to  my  liber 
tion.  But  to  obtain  speech  of  him  I  must  have  run  the  risk  ot  alarr 
ing  the  suspicions  of  Dorcas,  if  not  of  her  yet  more  stupid  Oorydo 
My  ally's  blindness  prevented  his  receiving  any  communication  i 
signs  from  the  window— even  if  I  could  have  ventured  to  mai 
them  consistently  with  prudence— so  that,  notwithstanding  themo« 
of  intercourse  we  had  adopted  was  both  circuitous  and  pecuiiai 
liable  to  misapprehension,  1  saw  nothing  I  could  do  ^better  than 
continue  it,  trusting  my  own  and  my  correspondent  s  acuteness, 
applying  to  the  airs  the  meaning  they  were  intended  to  convey, 
thought  of  singing  the  words  themselves  of  some  signiftcant  sod 
but  ftared  I  might,  by  doing  so,  attract  suspicion.  I  endeavour 
therefore,  to  intimate  my  speedy  departure  from  my  Present  pia 
of  residence,  by  whistling  the  well  known  air  with  which  testi 
parties  in  Scotand  usually  conclude  the  dance— 

«*  Good-night  and  joy  be  wi'  ye  a'. 
For  here  nae  langer  maun  I  stay  ; 
There's  neither  h-iend  nor  foe  of  mine 
But  wishes  that  I  were  away." 
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[t  appeared  tliat  Willie's  powers  of  intellig^ence  were  much  more 
ive  than  mine,  and  that,  like  a  deaf  person,  accustomed  to  be 
>ken  to  by  sig'ns,  he  comprehended,  from  the  very  first  notes,  the 
ole  meaning"  I  intended  to  convey;  and  he  accompanied  me  in  the 
with  his  violin,  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  show  he  under- 
od  my  meaning",  and  to  prevent  my  whistling"  from  bein^  then 
ided  to. 

lis  reply  was  almost  immediate,  and  was  conveyed  in  the  old 
rtial  air  of  "He.y,  Johnnie,  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver."  I  ran 
sr  the  words,  and  fixed  on  the  following'  stanza,  as  most  appli- 
Ae  to  my  circumstances : — 

"  Cock  up  your  beaver,  and  cock  it  fu'  sprusli. 
We'll  over  the  Border  and  give  them  a  brush, 
There's  somebody  tliere  we'll  teach  better  behaviour — 
Hey,  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver." 

f  tliese  sounds  alluded,  as  I  hope  they  do,  to  the  chance  of  assist- 
;e  from  my  Scottish  friends,  I  may  indeed  consider  that  a  door  is 
m  to  hope  and  freedom.     I  immediately  replied  with 

*'  My  heart's  in  the  Highland.s,  my  heart  is  not  here  ; 
AJy  heart's  iu  the  Highlands,  a-chasing  the  deer  ; 
A-chasin^  the  wild  deer  aiid  following  the  roe  ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

**  Farewell  to  the  Highlands  !  farewell  to  the  North  ! 
The  birthplace  of  valour,  tlie  cradle  of  worth  ; 
Wherever  I  wauder,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  i  love." 

tViliie  instantly  played,  v/itli  a  decree  of  spirit  which  might  have 
akened  hope  in  Despair  herself,  if  Despair  could  be  supposed  to 
ierstand  Scotch  Music,  the  fine  old  Jacobite  air, 

"  For  a*  that,  and  a'  tliat, 
And  twice  as  much  as  a'  that." 

[  next  endeavoured  to  intimate  my  wish  to  send  notice  of  my 
idition  to  my  friends ;  and,  despairing  to  find  an  air  sufficiently 
)ressive  of  my  purpose,  I  ventured  to  sing"  a  verse,  which,  in 
ious  forms,  occurs  so  frequently  in  old  ballads — 

**  Whare  will  I  get  a  bonny  boy 
That  will  win  hose  and  shoon  ; 
That  will  gae  down  to  Durisdeer, 
And  bid  my  merry  men  come?" 

ie  drowned  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  by  playing',  with  much 
phasis,  -, 

**  Kind  Robin  loes  me." 

3f  this,  thoug'h  I  ran  over  the  verses  of  the  song"  in  my  mind,  I 
lid  make  nothing" ;  and  before  I  could  contrive  any  mode  of  inti- 
ting  my  uncertainty,  a  cry  arose  in  the  courtyard  that  Cristal 
xon  was  coming".  My  faithful  Willie  was  obliged  to  retreat;  but 
)  before  he  had  half  played,  half  hummed,  by  way  of  farewell, 
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*' Leave  thee — leave  thee,  lad —  ' 

I'll  never  leave  thee ; 
The  stars  shall  gae  withershins  ; 

Ere  I  willleave  thee." 

I  am  thus,  I  think,  secure  of  one  trusty  adherent  in  my  misfor- 
tunes ;  and,  however  whimsical  it  may  be  to  rely  much  on  a  man  of 
his  idle  profession,  and  deprived  of  sight  withal,  it  is  deeply  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  that  his  services  may  be  both  useful  and  neces- 
sary. There  is  another  quarter  from  which  I  look  for  succour,  and 
which  I  have  indicated  to  thee,  Alan,  in  more  than  one  passage  of  my 
Journal.  Twice,  at  the  early  hour  of  daybreak,  I  have  seen  the  in- 
dividual alluded  to  in  the  court  of  the  farm,  and  twice  she  made  signs 
of  recognition  in  answer  to  the  gestures  by  which  I  endeavoured  to 
make  her  comprehend  my  situation;  but  on  both  occasions  she 
pressed  her  finger  on  her  lips,  as  expressive  of  silence  and  secresy. 

The  manner  in  which  G.  M.  entered  upon  the  scene  for  the  first 
time,  seems  to  assure  me  of  her  goodwill,  so  far  as  her  power  may 
reach ;  and  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  it  is  considerable.  Yet 
she  seemed  hurried  and  frightened  during  the  very  transitory  moments 
of  our  interview,  and  I  think  was,  upon  the  last  occasion,  startled  by 
the  entrance  of  some  one  into  the  farmyard  just  as  she  was  on  the 
point  of  addressing  me.  You  must  not  ask  whether  I  am  an  earh 
riser,  since  such  objects  are  only  to  be  seen  at  daybreak ;  and  although 
I  have  never  again  seen  her,  yet  I  have  reason  to  think  she  is  not 
distant.  It  was  but  three  nights  ago,  that,  worn  out  by  the  unifor- 
mity of  my  confinement,  I  had  mani^sted  more  symptoms  of  despond- 
ence than  I  had  before  exhibited,  which  I  conceive  may  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  domestics,  through  whom  the  circumstance  might 
transpire.  On  the  next  morning,  the  following  lines  lay  on  my  table; 
but  how  conveyed  there,  I  cannot  tell.  The  hand  in  which  they  were 
written  is  a  beautiful  Italian  manuscript : — 

"  As  lords  their  labourers'  hire  delay. 

Fate  quits  our  toil  with  hopes  to  come. 
Which,  if  far  short  of  present  pay. 
Still  owns  a  debt  and  names  a  sum. 

**  Quit  not  the  pledge,  frail  sufferer,  then. 
Although  a  distant  date  be  given  ; 
Despair  is  treason  towards  man. 
And  blasphemy  to  Heaven.*' 

That  these  lines  were  written  with  the  friendly  purpose  of  indue 
ing  me  to  keep  up  ray  spirits,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  I  trust  the  man 
ner  in  which  I  shall  conduct  myself  may  show  that  the  pledge  n 

accepted.  ,/.  i    *  j 

The  dress  is  arrived  in  which  it  seems  to  be  my  selt-electecl  guai 
dian's  pleasure  that  I  shall  travel ;  and  what  does  it  prove  to  he  ?--i^ 
skirt,  or  upper  petticoat  of  camlet,  like  those  worn  by  country  ladiet 
of  moderate  rank  when  on  horseback,  with  such  a  riding-mask  af 
they  frequently  use  on  journeys  to  preserve  their  eyes  and  complexioi 
from  the  sun  and  dust;  and  sometimes,  it  is  suspected,  to  enable  tnen 
to  play  off  a  little  coquetry.  From  the  gayer  mode  of  employing  tm 
mask,  however,  I  suspect  I  shall  be  precluded;  for  instead  ot  Dem 
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y  pasteboard,  covered  with  black  velvet,  I  observe  with  anxietv 
t  mine  is  thickened  with  a  plate  of  steel,  which,  like  Quixote's 
)r,  serves  to  render  it  more  stron.g-  and  durable, 
'his  apparatus,  tog-ether  with  a  steel  clasp  for  securing  the  mask 
iind  me  with  a  padlock,  g-ave  me  fearful  recollections  of  the  un- 
)unate  being-  who,  never  being*  permitted  to  lay  aside  such  a  visor 
uired  the  well-known  historical  epithet  of  the  Man  in  the  Iroii 
sk.  I  hesitated  a  moment  whether  I  should  so  far  submit  to  the 
J  of  oppression  desig-necl  against  me  as  to  assume  this  disguise 
ch  was,  of  course,  contrived  to  aid  their  purposes.  But  then  I 
lembered  Mr  Herries's  threat,  that  I  should  be  kept  close  prisoner 
k  carriag-e,  unless  I  assumed  the  dress  which  should  be  appointed 
me ;  and  I  considered  the  comparative  deg-ree  of  freedom  which 
ight  purchase  by  wearing  the  mask  and  female  dress  as  easily 
advantageously  purchased.  Here,  therefore,  I  must  pause  for 
present,  and  await  what  the  morning  may  bring  forth. 


ro  carry  on  the  story  from  the  documents  before  us,  we  think  it 
per  here  to  drop  the  Journal  of  the  captive  Darsie  Latimer,  and 
pt,  instead,  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  Alan  Fairford  in 
suit  of  his  friend,  which  forms  another  series  in  this  history.] 


CHAPTER   XL 

NARKATIVE  OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD. 


HE  reader  ought  by  this  time  to  have  formed  some  idea  of  the 
racter  of  Alan  Fairford.  He  had  a  warmth  of  heart  which  the 
ly  of  the  law  and  of  the  world  could  not  chill,  and  talents  which 
J  had  rendered  unusually  acute.  Deprived  of  the  personal  pat- 
age  enjoyed  by  most  of  his  contemporaries,  who  assumed  the 
^n  under  the  protection  of  their  aristocratic  alliances  and  descents, 
jarly  saw  that  he  should  have  that  to  achieve  for  himself  which 
to  them  as  a  right  of  birth.  He  laboured  hard  in  silence  and 
?  '  ^"  '  labours  were  crowned  with  success.  But  Alan 
id  on  his  friend  Darsie  even  more  than  he  loved  his  profession, 
,  as  we  have  seen,  threw  everything  aside  when  he  thought  Lati- 
m  danger;  forgetting  fame  and  fortune,  and  hazarding  even  the 
:>us  displeasure  of  his  father,  to  rescue  him  whom  he  loved  with 
'/der  brother's  affection.  Darsie,  though  his  parts  were  more 
k  and  brilliant  than  those  of  his  friend,  seemed  always  to  the  lat- 
^- vf^"^  wilder  his  peculiar  charge,  whom  he  was  called  upon  to 
ish  and  protect,  in  cases  where  the  youth's  own  experience  was 
lual  to  the  exigency ;  and  now,  when,  the  fate  of  Latimer  seem- 
worse  than  doubtful,  Alan's  whole  prudence  and  energy  were  to 
[Jxerted  in  his  behalf,  an  adventure  which  might  have  seemed 
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perilous  to  most  youtlis  of  his  age,  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  wai 
well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  knew  how  to  appea 
to  them  ;  and,  besides  his  professional  confidence,  his  natural  disposi 
tion  was  steady,  sedate,  persevering*,  and  undaunted.  With  tlies( 
requisites  he  undertook  a  quest  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  mi 
attended  with  actual  danger,  and  had  much  in  it  to  appal  a  mori 
timid  disposition. 

.  F«airford's  first  inquiry  concerning  his  friend  was  of  the  chie 
magistrate  of  Dumfries,  Provost  Crosbie,  who  had  sent  the  informa 
tion  of  Darsie's  disappearance.  On  his  first  application,  he  though 
he  discerned  in  the  honest  dignitary  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  sub 
ject.  The  Provost  spoke  of  the  riot  at  the  fishing  station  as  ai 
"  outbreak  among  those  lawless  loons  the  fishermen,  which  con 
cerned  the  Sheriff,"  he  said,  "  more  than  us  poor  Town-Counci 
bodies,  that  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  peace  within  burgh,  amongs 
such  a  set  of  commoners  as  the  town  are  plagued  with." 

"But  this  is  not  all,  Provost  Crosbie,"  said  Mr  Alan  Fairford;  "j 
young  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  has  disappeared  amongst  thei 
hands — you  know  him.  My  father  gave  him  a  letter  to  you— M 
Darsie  Lalimer." 

" Lack-a-day,  yes!  lack-a-day,  yes !"  said  the  Provost ;  " Mr  Darsi 
Latimer — he  dined  at  my  house— I  hope  he  is  well?" 

"  I  hope  so  too,"  said  Alan,  rather  indignantly ;  "  but  I  desire  mar 
certainty  on  that  point.  You  yourself  wrote  my  father  that  he  ha< 
disappeared." 

"  Troth,  yes,  and  that  is  true,"  said  the  Provost.  "  But  did  be  no 
go  back  to  his  friends  in  Scotland  ?  it  was  not  natural  to  think  h 
would  stay  here." 

"  Not  unless  he  is  under  restraint,"  said  Fairford,  surprised  at  th 
coolness  with  which  the  Provost  seemed  to  take  up  the  matter. 

"Rely  on  it,  sir,"  said  Mr  Crosbie,  "that  if  he  has  not  returned  to  hi 

friends  in  Scotland,  he  must  have  gone  to  his  friends  in  England  " 

"  I  will  rely  on  no  such  thing,"  said  Alan ;  "  if  there  is  law  or  jus 

tice  in  Scotland,  I  will  have  the  thing  cleared  to -the  very  bottom." 

"Reasonable,  reasonable,"  said  the  Provost,  "so  far  as  is  possibk 

but  you  know  I  have  no  power  beyond  the  ports  of  the  burgh." 

"But  you  are  in  the  commission  besides,  Mr  Crosbie ;  a  Justice ( 
Peace  for  the  County." 

"True,  very  true— that  is,"  said  the  cautious  magistrate,  "I  wi 
not  say  but  my  name  may  stand  on  the  list,  but  I  cannot  reraemb( 
that  I  have  ever  quahfied."* 

"  Why,  in  that  case,"  said  young  Fairford,  "  there  are  ill-nature 
people  might  doubt  your  attachment  to  the  Protestant  line,  m 
Crosbie."  .     . 

"  God  forbid,  Mr  Fairford !  I  who  have  done  and  suffered  m  tl 
forty-five !  I  reckon  the  Highlandmen  did  rac  damage  to  the  amoui 
of  £100  Scots,  forby  all  they  ate  and  drank— no,  no,  sir,  I  stand  b( 
yond  challenge ;  but  as  for  plaguing  myself  with  county  business,  1' 
them  that  aught  the  mare  shoe  the  mare.    The  Commissioners  ■ 

1  By  takins  the  oaths  to  Government. 
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iply  would  see  my  back  broken  before  they  would  help  me  in  the 
^h's  work,  and  all  the  world  kens  the  difference  of  the  weig'ht 
veen  public  business  in  burgh  and  landward.  What  are  their 
s  to  me  ?  have  we  not  riots  enough  of  our  own  ? — But  I  must  be 
ing  ready,  for  the  Council  meets  this  forenoon.  I  am  blithe  to 
your  father's  son  on  the  causeway  of  our  ancient  burgh,  Mr  Alan 
rford.  Were  you  a  twelvemonth  aulder,  we  would  make  a  bur- 
5  of  you,  man.     I  hope  you  will  come  and  dine  with  me  before 

go  away.     What  think  you  of  to-day  at  two  o'clock— just  a 
^ted  chucky  and  a  drappit  egg't''  ^ 

Ian  Fair  ford  resolved  that  his  friend's  hospitality  should  not,  as 
jemed  the  inviter  intended,  put  a  stop  to  his  queries.  "  I  must 
i,y  you  for  a  moment/'  he  said,  "  Mr  Crosbie ;  this  is  a  serious 
ir ;  a  young  gentleman  of  high  hopes,  my  own  dearest  friend  is 
sing — you  cannot  think  it  will  be  passed  over  slightly,  if  a  man  of 
r  high  character  and  known  zeal  for  the  government  do  not 
le  some  active  inquiry.     Mr  Crosbie,  you  are  my  father's  friend, 

I  respect  you  as  such — but  to  others  it  will  have  a  bad  appear- 

'he  withers  of  the  Provost  were  not  un wrung;  he  paced  the  room 
nuch  tribulation,  repeating,  "  But  what  can  I  do,  Mr  Fairford  ? 
arrant  your  friend  casts  up  again — he  will  come  back  again,  like 
ill  shilling — he  is  not  the  sort  of  gear  that  tynes — a  hellicat  boy, 
ning  through  the  country  with  a  blind  fiddler,  and  playing  the 
le  to  a  parcel  of  blackguards,  who  can  tell  where  the  like  of  him 
^lave  scampered  to?" 

There  are  persons  apprehended,  and  in  the  jail  of  the  town,  as  I 
lerstand  from  the  Sheriff- Substitute,"  said  Mr  Fairford;  "you 
5t  call  them  before  you,  and  inquire  what  they  know  of  this  young 
itleman." 

Ay,  ay— the  Sheriff-Depute  did  commit  some  poor  creatures,  I 
eve— wretched,  ignorant  fishermen  bodies,  that  had  been  quarrel- 
^  with  Quaker  Geddes  and  his  stake-nets,  wliilk,  under  favour  of 
r  gown  be  it  spoken,  Mr  Fairford,  are  not  over  and  above  lavv^ful, 
i  the  Town- Clerk  thinks  that  they  may  be  lawfully  removed  via 
H—hvLt  that  is  by  the  by.  But,  sir,  the  creatures  were  a'  dis- 
sed  for  want  of  evidence;  the  Quaker  would  not  swear  to  them, 
i  what  could  the  Sheriff  and  me  do  but  just  let  them  loose?  Come 
i;  cheer  up,  Master  Alan,  and  take  a  walk  till  dinner-time — I  must 
lly  go  to  the  Council." 
Stop  a  moment,  Provost,"  said  Alan ;  "I  lodge  a  complaint  before 

I  as  a  magistrate,  and  you  v/ill  find  it  serious  to  shght  it  over. 

II  must  have  these  men  apprehended  again." 

Ay,  ay— easy  said ;  but  catch  them  that  can,"  ansv/ered  the  Pro- 
t;  "they  are  ower  the  March  by  this  time,  or  by  the  point  of 
ini — Lord  help  ye !  they  are  a  kind  of  amphibious  deevils,  neither 
'd  nor  water  beasts— neither  English  nor  Scots— neither  county 
stewartry,  as  we  say — they  are  dispersed  like  so  much  quicksilver. 
.1  may  as  well  try  to  whist^le  a  seajgh  out  of  the  Solway,  as  to  get 
1  of  one  of  them  till  all  the  fray  is  over." 
Mr  Crosbie,  this  will  not  do,"  answered  the  young  counsellor ; 
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"  there  is  a  person  of  more  importance  than  such  wretches  as  yoi 
describe  concerned  in  this  unhappy  business — I  must  name  to  you  j 
certain  Mr  Herries." 

He  kept  his  eye  on  the  Provost  as  he  uttered  the  name,  which  h 
did  rather  at  a  venture,  and  from  the  connection  which  that  g-entle 
man,  and  his  real  or  supposed  niece,  seemed  to  have  with  the  fate  o 
Darsie  Latimer,  than  from  any  distinct  cause  of  suspicion  which  h( 
entertained.  He  thoug"ht  the  Provost  seemed  embarrassed,  thoiig-I 
he  showed  much  desire  to  assume  an  appearance  of  indifference,  h 
which  he  partly  succeeded. 

"Herries!"  he  said— "  what  Herries? — There  are  many  of  tha 
name— not  so  many  as  formerly,  for  the  old  stocks  are  wearing  out 
but  there  is  Herries  of  Heathg-ill,  and  Herries  of  AuchintuUoch,  anc 
Herries " 

"  To  save  you  farther  trouble,  this  person's  designation  is  Herrie 
of  Birr  ens  work." 

"  Of  Birrenswork?"  said  Mr  Crosbie ;  "  I  have  you  now,  Mr  Alan 
Could  you  not  as  well  have  said,  the  Laird  of  Redgauntlet  ?" 

Fairford  was  too  wary  to  testify  any  surprise  at  this  identificatioi 
of  names,  however  unexpected.  "I  thought,"  said  he,  "he  was  mon 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Herries.  I  have  seen  and  been  ii 
company  with  him  under  that  name,  I  am  sure." 

"  Oh  ay ;  in  Edinburgh,  betike.  You  know  Redgauntlet  was  un 
fortunate  a  great  while  ago,  and  though  he  was  maybe  not  deepe 
in  the  mire  than  other  folk,  yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  did  no 
get  so  easily  out." 

"  He  was  attainted,  I  understand ;  and  has  no  remission,"  sait 
Fairford. 

The  cautious  Provost  only  nodded,  and  said,  "  You  may  guea 
therefore,  why  it  is  so  convenient  he  should  hold  his  mother  s  nann 
which  is  also  partly  his  own,  when  he  is  about  Edinburgh.  To  bea 
his  proper  name  might  be  accounted  a  kind  of  flying  in  the  face  ( 
government,  ye  understand.  But  he  has  been  long  connived  at— thi 
storjr  is  an  old  story — and  the  gentleman  has  many  excellent  qualitief 
and  is  of  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  house — has  cousins  amon, 
the  great  folk— counts  kin  with  the  Advocate  and  with  the  Sheri 
— hawks,  you  know,  Mr  Alan,  will  not  pike  out  hawks'  een— lie  i 
widely  connected — my  wife  is  a  fourth  cousin  of  Redgauntlet's." 

Hinc  nice  lachrymce  !  thought  Alan  Fairford  to  himself ;  but  th 
hint  presently  determined  him  to  proceed  by  soft  means  and  wit 
caution.  "  I  beg  you  to  understand,"  said  Fairford,  "  that  in  the  ii  i 
vestigation  I  am  about  to  make,  I  design  no  harm  to  Mr  Herries,  c] 
Redgauntlet— call  him  what  you  will.  All  I  wish  is,  to  ascertain  tb 
safety  of  my  friend.  I  know  that  he  was  rather  foolish  in  once  goin 
upon  a  mere  frolic,  in  disguise,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this  sani 
gentleman's  house.  In  his  circumstances,  Mr  Redgauntlet  may  Iiav 
misinterpreted  the  motives,  and  considered  Darsie  Latimer  as  a  ap. 
His  influence,  I  believe,  is  great,  among  the  disorderly  people  yo 
spoke  of  but  now  ? "  .  * 

The  Provost  answered  with  another  sagacious  shake  of  his  hea 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  Lord  Burleigh  in  the  Critic. 
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"Well,  then,"  continued  Fairford,  "is  it  not  possible  that,  in  the 
staken  belief  that  Mr  Latimer  was  a  spy,  he  may,  upon  such  sus- 
}ion,  have  caused  him  to  be  carried  off  and  confined  somewhere  ? — 
ich  things  are  done  at  elections,  and  on  occasions  less  pressing  than 
len  men  think  their  lives  are  in  danger  from  an  informer." 
"  Mr  Fairford,"  said  the  Provost,  very  earnestly,  "  I  scarce  think 
eh  a  mistake  possible :  or  if,  by  any  extraordinary  chance,  it  should 
ve  taken  place,  Redgauntlet,  whom  I  cannot  but  know  well,  being*, 
I  have  said,  my  wife's  first  cousin  (fourth  cousin,  I  should  say),  is 
ogether  incapable  of  doing  anything  harsh  to  the  young  gentleman 
he  might  send  him  ower  to  Ailsay  for  a  night  or  two,  or  maybe 
id  him  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  or  in  Islay,  or  some  of  the 
jbrides,  but  depend  upon  it,  he  is  incapable  of  harming  a  hair  of 
;  head." 

'*I  am  determined  not  to  trust  to  that,  Provost,"  answered  Fair- 
•d,  firmly;  "  and  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  at  your  way  of  talking 
lightly  of  such  an  aggression  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  You 
3  to  consider,  and  Mr  Herries  or  Mr  Redgauntlet's  friends  would 
very  well  also  to  consider,  how  it  will  sound  in  the  ears  of  an 
iglish  Secretary  of  State,  that  an  attainted  traitor  (for  such  is  this 
ntleman)  has  not  only  ventured  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  realm 
against  the  King  of  which  he  has  been  in  arms— but  is  suspected 
having  proceeded,  by  open  force  and  violence,  against  the  person 
one  of  the  lieges,  a  young  man,  who  is  neither  without  friends  nor 
aperty  to  secure  his  being  righted." 

rhe  Provost  looked  at  the  young  counsellor  with  a  face  in  which 
itrust,  alarm,  and  vexation  seemed  mingled.  "A  fashions  job,"  he 
d  at  last,  "  a  fashions  job ;  and  it  will  be  dangerous  meddling  with 

I  should  like  ill  to  see  your  father's  son  turn  informer  against  an 
fortunate  gentleman." 

'Neither  do  I  mean  it,"  answered  Alan,  "provided  that  unfortu- 
fce  gentleman  and  his  friends  give  me  a  quiet  opportunity  of 
;uring  my  friend's  safety.  If  I  could  speak  with  Mr  Redgauntlet, 
d  hear  his  own  explanation,  I  should  ijrobably  be  satisfied.  If  I  am 
ced  to  denounce  him  to  government,  it  will  be  in  his  new  capacity 
a  kidnapper.  I  may  not  be  able,  nor  is  it  my  business,  to  prevent 
being  recognised  in  his  former  character  of  an  attainted  person, 
iept  from  the  general  pardon." 

('Master  Fairford,"  said  the  Provost,  "would  ye  ruin  the  poor  in- 
pent  gentleman  on  an  idle  suspicion  ? " 

i'  Say  no  more  of  it,  Mr  Crosbie;  my  line  of  conduct  is  determined 
mless  that  suspicion  is  removed." 

;  Weel,  sir,"  said  the  Provost,  *'  since  so  it  be,  and  since  you  say 
t  you  do  not  seek  to  harm  Redgauntlet  personally,  I'll  ask  a  man 
;,liue  with  us  to-day  that  kens  as  much  about  his  matters  as  most 
f.  You  must  think,  Mr  Alan  Fairford,  though  Redgauntlet  be 
I  wife's  near  relative,  and  though,  doubtless,  I  wish  him  weel,  yet 
n  not  the  person  who  is  like  to  be  intrusted  with  his  incomings 

outgoings.  I  am  not  a  man  for  that— I  keep  the  kirk,  and  I 
lOr  Popery— I  have  stood  up  for  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  for 
^lity  and  property— I  carried  arms,  sir,  against  the  Pretender, 
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when  three  of  the  Hi^hlandmeu's  bag-^a^^e-carts  were  stopped  at 

Ecclefechaii ;  and  I  had  an  especial  loss  of  a  hundred  pounds " 

«  Scots,"  interrupted  Fairford.     '*  You  forget  you  told  me  all  this 

before." 

''  Scots  or  Eng'lish,  it  was  too  much  for  me  to  lose/'  said  the  Pro 
vost ;  ''  so  you  see  I  am  not  a  person  to  pack  or  peel  with  Jacobites 
and  such  unfreemen  as  poor  Redg-auntlet." 

"  Granted,  granted,  Mr  Crosbie ;  and  what  then  ? '  said  Alan  Fair 

ford.  ,  , .      .    ,    . 

"Why,  then,  it  follows,  that  if  I  am  to  help  you  at  this  pinch,  i 
cannot  be  by  and  through  my  ain  personal  knowledge,  but  througl 
some  fitting  agent  or  third  person." 

''  Granted  again,"  said  Fairford.     "  And  pray  who  may  this  thin 

person  be?"  .      ,  i,  x^       . 

"  Wha  but  Pate  Maxwell  of  Summertrees— him  they  call  Pate-m 

Peril." 

"  An  old  forty-five  man,  of  course  ?  "  said  Fairford. 

"  Ye  may  swear  that,"  replied  the  Provost— "as  black  a  Jacohiti 
as  the  auld  leaven  can  make  him ;  but  a  sonsy,  merry  companion 
that  none  of  us  think  it  worth  while  to  break  wi'  for  all  his  bragi 
and  his  clavers.  You  would  have  thought,  if  he  had  had  but  his  owr 
way  at  Derby,  he  would  have  marched  Charlie  Stewart  througl 
between  Wade  and  the  Duke,  as  a  thread  goes  through  the  needle'i 
ee,  and  seated  him  in  Saint  James's  before  you  could  have  said  hau( 
your  hand.  But  though  he  is  a  windy  body  when  he  gets  on  Ins 
auld-warld  stories,  he  has  mair  gumption  in  him  than  most  people- 
knows  business,  Mr  Alan,  being*  bred  to  the  law ;  but  never  took  th( 
gown,  because  of  the  oaths,  which  kept  more  folk  out  then  than  the: 
do  now— the  m ore's  the  pity."  ^      , .  .       .  ,,     , 

"  What !  are  you  sorry,  Provost,  that  Jacobitism  is  upon  the  de 
cline?"  said  Fairford.  ^     ..  i,    ,    • 

"  No,  no,"  answered  the  Provost—'^  I  am  only  sorry  for  folks  losing 
the  tenderness  of  conscience  which  they  used  to  have.  I  have  a  soi 
breeding  to  the  bar,  Mr  Fairford;  and,  no  doubt,  considering  m; 
services  and  sufferings,  1  might  have  looked  for  some  bit;^postie  t( 
him ;  but  if  the  muckle  tikes  come  in— I  mean  a'  these  Maxwells 
and  Johnstones,  and  great  lairds,  that  the  oaths  used  to  keep  ou 
lang  syne— the  bits  o'  messan  dogies,  like  my  son,  and  maybe  liK' 
your  father's  son,  Mr  Alan,  will  be  sair  put  to  the  wall." 

"  But  to  return  to  the  subject,  Mr  Crosbie,"  said  Fairford,  do  yo) 
really  think  it  likely  that  this  Mr  Maxwell  will  be  of  service  mtln 


matter .'' 


"  It 's  very  like  he  may  be,  for  he  is  the  tongue  of  the  trump  to  u\ 
whole  squad  of  ihem,"  said  the  Provost;  "  and  Redgauntlet,  thoug 
he  will  not  stick  at  times  to  call  him  a  fool,  takes  more  of  his  com 
sel  than  any  man's  else  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  Pate  can  brmg  mi 
to  a  communing,  the  business  is  done.    He's  a  sharp  chield,  I  ate-n 

Peril"  .       , 

"  Pate-in-Peril !  "  repeated  Alan  ;  "a  very  singular  name.         . 
"  Ay,  and  it  was  in  as  queer  a  way  he  got  it;  but  I'll  say  nao,  nn 

about  that,"  {.aid  the  Provost,  "for  fear  of  forestalling  Ins  market 
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ye  are  sure  to  hear  it  once  at  least,  liowever  oftener,  before  the 
ich-bowl  gives  place  to  the  tea-pot. — And  now,  fare  ye  weel ;  for 
re  is  the  council-bell  clinking  in  earnest;  and  if  I  am  not  there 
ore  it  jows  in,  Bailie  Laurie  will  be  trjing  some  of  his  manoeuvres." 
'he  Provost,  repeating  his  expectation  of  seeing  Mr  Fairford  at 
I  o'clock,  at  length  effected  his  escape  from  the  young  counsellor, 

left  him  at  a  considerable  loss  how  to  proceed.  The  Sheriff,  it 
ms,  had  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  he  feared  to  find  the  visible 
ugnance  of  the  Provost  to  interfere  with  this  Laird  of  Birrens- 
•k,  or  Redgauntlet,  much  stronger  amongst  the  country  gentle- 
1,  many  of  whom  were  Catholics  as  well  as  Jacobites,  and  most 
ers  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  kinsmen  and  friends,  by  prosecuting 
h  severity  political  offences  which  had  almost  run  a  prescription. 
?o  collect  all^  the  information  in  his  power,  and  not  to  have  re- 
rse  to  the  higher  authorities  until  he  could  give  all  the  light  of 
ich  the  case  was  capable,  seemed  the  wiser  proceeding  in  a  choice 
difficulties.  He  had  some  conversation  with  the  Procurator- 
cal,  who,  as  well  as  the  Provost,  was  an  old  correspondent  of 

father.  Alan  expressed  to  that  officer  a  purpose  of  visiting 
)kenburn,  but  was  assured  by  him  that  it  would  be  a  step  ai- 
ded with  much  danger  to  his  own  person,  and  altogether  fruit- 
i;  that  the  individuals  who  had  been  ringleaders  in  the  riot  were 
g  since  safely  sheltered  in  their  various  lurking-holes  in  the  Isle  of 
n,  Cumberland,  and  elsewhere ;  and  that  those  who  might  remain 
lid  undoubtedly  commit  violence  on  any  who  visited  their  settle- 
nt  with  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  late  disturbances, 
^here  were  not  the  same  objections  to  his  hastening  to  Mount 
iron,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  latest  news  of  his  friend ;  and 
re  was  time  enough  to  do  so  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
)vost's  dinner.  Upon  the  road  he  congratulated  himself  on  hav- 
'  obtained  one  point  of  almost  certain  information.     The  person 

0  had  in  a  manner  forced  himself  upon  his  father's  hospitality,  and 

1  appeared  desirous  to  induce  Darsie  Latimer  to  visit  England, 
linst  whom,  too,  a  sort  of  warning  had  been  received  from  an  in- 
idual  connected  with  and  residing  in  his  own  family,  proved  to  be 
romoter  of  the  disturbance  in  which  Darsie  had  disappeared. 
tVhat  could  be  the  cause  of  such  an  attempt  on  the  liberty  of  an 
ffensive  and  amiable  man  ?  It  was  impossible  it  could  be  merely 
ing  to  Redgauntlet's  mistaking  Darsie  for  a  spy  ;  for  though  that 
s  the  solution  which  Fairford  had  offered  to  the  Provost,  he  well 
ew  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  himself  had  been  warned  by  his  singu- 

visitor  of  some  danger  to  which  his  friend  was  exposed,  before 
;h  suspicion  could  have  been  entertained ;  and  the  injunctions  re- 
yed  by  Latimer  from  his  guardian,  or  him  who  actea  as  such,  Mr 
iffiths  of  London,  pointed  to  the  same  thing.  He  was  rather  glad, 
we\er,  that  he  had  not  let  Provost  Crosbie  into  his  secret,  farther 
m  was  absolutely  necessary ;  since  it  was  plain  that  the  connection 
his  wife  with  the  suspected  party  was  likely  to  affect  his  impar- 
lity  as  a  magistrate. 

liVhen  Alan  Fairford  arrived  at  Mount  Sharon,  Rachel  Geddes 
jitened  to  meet  him,  almost  before  the  servant  could  open  the  door. 
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She  drew  back  in  disappointment  when  she  beheld  a  strang-er,  ai 
saidy-to  excuse  her  precipitation,  that  "  slie  had  thoug*ht  it  was  h 
brother  Joshua  returned  from  Cumberhind." 

"  Mr  Geddes  is  then  absent  from  home  ? "  said  Fairford,  much  d 
appointed  in  his  turn. 

"  He  hath  been  gone  since  yesterday,  friend,"  answered  Raeh 
once  more  composed  to  the  quietude  which  characterises  her  se( 
but  her  \)a\e  cheek  and  red  eye  giving  contradiction  to  her  assum( 
equanimity. 

"  I  am,"  said  Fairford,  hastily,  "  the  particular  friend  of  a  your 
man  not  unknown  to  you,  Miss  Geddes — the  friend  of  Darsie  La 
mer— and  am  come  hither  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  having  unde 
stood  from  Provost  Crosbie  that  he  had  disappeared  in  the  nio- 
when  a  destructive  attack  was  made  upon  the  fishing-station  of  A 
Geddes." 

''  Thou  dost  afflict  mo,  friend,  by  thy  inquiries,"  said  Rachel,  mo 
affected  than  before  ;  "  for  although  the  youth  was,  like  those  of  tJ 
worldly  generation,  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  and  lightly  to  be  mov( 
by  the  breath  of  vanity,  yet  Joshua  loved  him,  and  his  heart  clave 
him  as  if  he  had  been  liis  own  son.  And  when  he  himself  escape 
from  the  sons  of  Belial,  which  was  not  until  they  had  tired  thei 
selves  with  reviling,  and  with  idle  reproach,  and  the  jests  of  tl 
scoffer,  Joshua,  my  brother,  returned  to  them  once  and  again,  to  gi 
ransom  for  the  youth  called  Darsie  Latimer,  with  offers  of  money  ai 
with  promise  of  remission,  but  they  would  not  hearken  to  him.  Als 
he  went  before  the  Head  Judge,  whom  men  call  the  Sheriff,  ai 
would  have  told  him  of  the  youth's  peril ;  but  he  would  in  no  w, 
hearken  to  him  unless  he  would  swear  unto  the  truth  of  his  word 
which  thing  he  might  not  do  without  sin,  seeing  it  is  written,  Swei 
not  at  all — also,  that  our  conversation  shall  be  yea  or  nay.  Ther 
fore  Joshua  returned  to  me  disconsolate,  and  said,  ^  Sister  Racli( 
this  youth  hath  run  into  peril  for  my  sake ;  assuredly  I  shall  not  1 
guiltless  if  a  hair  of  his  head  be  harmed,  seeing  I  have  sinned  in  pe 
mitting  him  to  go  with  me  to  the  fishing-station  when  such  evil  wi 
to  be  feared.  Therefore,  I  will  take  my  horse,  even  Solomon,  ai 
ride  swiftly  into  Cumberland,  and  I  will  make  myself  friends  wi 
Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,  among  the  magistrates  of  the  Ge 
tiles,  and  among  their  mighty  men ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  th 
Diirsie  Latimer  shall  be  delivered,  even  if  it  were  at  the  expense 
half  my  substance.'  And  I  said, '  Nay,  my  brother,  go  not,  for  th( 
will  but  scoff  at  and  revile  thee;  but  hire  with  thy  silver  one  of  tl 
scribes,  who  are  eager  as  hunters  in  pursuing  their  prey,  and  he  sh; 
free  Darsie  Latimer  from  the  men  of  violence  by  his  cunning,  ai 
thy  soul  shall  be  guiltless  of  evil  towards  the  lad.'  But  he  answers 
and  said,  *  I  will  not  be  controlled  in  this  matter.'  And  he  is  go? 
forth,  and  hath  not  returned,  and  I  fear  me  that  he  may  never  i 
turn;  for  though  he  be  peaceful,  as  bccometh  one  who  holds  i 
violence  as  offence  against  his  own  soul,  yet  neither  the  floods 
water,  nor  the  fear  of  the  snare,  nor  the  drawn  sword  of  the  adve 
sary  brandished  in  the  path,  will  overcome  his  purpose.  Wherefo 
the  Solway  may  swallow  him  up,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy  may  d 
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ir  him — nevertheless,  my  hope  is  better  in  Him  who  directeth  all 
n^s,  and  ruleth  over  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  overruleth  the  de- 
2s  of  the  wicked,  and  who  can  redeem  us  even  as  a  bird  from  the 
der's  net." 

L'his  was  all  that  Fairford  could  learn  from  Miss  Geddes  ;  but  he 
.rd  with  pleasure  that  the  good  Quaker,  her  brother,  had  many 
;nds  among"  those  of  his  own  profession  in  Cumberland,  and  with- 
,  exposing-  himself  to  so  much  danger  as  his  sister  seemed  to 
)rehend,  he  trusted  he  might  be  able  to  discover  some  traces  of 
rsie  Latimer.  He  himself  rode  back  to  Dumfries,  having  left  with 
ss  Geddes  his  direction  in  that  place,  and  an  earnest  request  that 
!  would  forward  thither  whatever  information  she  might  obtain 
m  her  brother. 

)n  Fairford's  return  to  Dumfries,  he  employed  the  brief  interval 
ich  remained  before  dinner-time,  in  writing  an  account  of  what 
I  befallen  Latimer,  and  of  the  present  uncertainty  of  his  condition, 
Mr  Samuel  GriRltlis,  through  whose  hands  the  remittances  for  his 
snd's  service  had  been  regularly  made,  desiring  he  would  instantly 
[uaint  him  with  such  parts  of  his  history  as  might  direct  him  in 
search  which  he  was  about  to  institute  through  the  border  counties, 
1  which  he  pledged  himself  not  to  give  up  until  he  had  obtained 
v's  of  his  friend,  alive  or  dead.  ^  The  young  lawyer's  mind  felD 
ier  when  he  had  despatched  this  letter.  He  could  not  conceive 
f  reason  why  his  friend's  life  should  be  aimed  at ;  he  knew  Darsie 
I  done  nothing  by  which  his  liberty  could  be  legally  affected ;  and 
lough,  even  of  late  years,  there  had  been  singular  histories  of  men, 
I  women  also,  who  had  been  trepanned,  and  concealed  in  solitudes 
I  distant  islands,  in  order  to  serve  some  temporary  purpose,  such 
lences  had  been  chiefly  practised  by  the  rich  on  the  poor,  and  by 

strong  on  the  feeble  ;  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  this  Mr  Her- 
3,  or  Redgauntlet,  being  amenable,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  to 

censure  of  the  law,  must  be  the  weakest  in  any  struggle  in  which 
ould  be  appealed  to.  It  is  true,  that  his  friendly  anxiety  whispered, 
t  the  very  cause  which  rendered  this  oppressor  less  formidable, 
2:ht  make^  him  more  desperate.  Still,  recalling  his  language,  so 
[kingly  that  of  the  gentleman,  and  even  of  the  man  of  honoui-, 
m  Fairford  concluded,  that  though,  in  his  feudal  pride,  Red- 
nitlet  might  venture  on  the  deeds  of  violence  exercised  by  the 
stocracy  in  other  times,  he  could  not  be  capable  of  any  action  of 
iberate  atrocity.  And  in  these  convictions  he  went  to  dine  with 
3vost  Crosbie,  with  a  heart  more  at  ease  than  might  have  beer. 
)ected.i 

1  See  Note  Q.     Trepanned  and  Conctalcd. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTINUED. 

* 

Five  minutes  had  elapsed  after  the  town-clock  struck  two,  befoi 
Alan  Fairford,  who  had  made  a  small  detour  to  put  his  letter  int 
the  post-house,  reached  the  mansion  of  Mr  Provost  Crosbie,  and  Wc 
at  once  greeted  by  the  voice  of  that  civic  dig-nitary,  and  the  rurj 
dig^nitary  his  visitor,  as  by  the  voices  of  men  impatient  for  their  dinnei 

"  Come  away,  Mr  Fairford— the  Edinburgh  time  is  later  than  ours, 
said  the  Provost. 

And,  ''  Come  away,  young*  gentleman,"  said  the  Laird ;  "In 
member  your  fixther  weel,  at  the  Cross,  thirty  years  ago — I  recko 
you  are  as  late  in  Edinburgh  as  at  London,  four  o'clock  hours — eh? 

"  Not  quite  so  degenerate,"  replied  Fairford ;  *'  but  certainly  man 
Edinburgh  people  are  so  ill-advised  as  to  postpone  their  dinner  ti 
three,  that  they  may  have  full  time  to  answer  their  London  correi 
pondents.'* 

*^ London  correspondents!"  said  Mr  Maxwell;  "and  pray,  wlw 
the  devil  have  the  people  of  Auld  Reekie  to  do  with  London  corres 
pondents?"^ 

"  The  tradesmen  must  have  their  goods,"  said  Fairford. 

"  Can  they  not  buy  our  own  Scottish  manufactures,  and  pick  thei 
customers'  pockets  in  a  more  patriotic  manner  ?'' 

"  Then  the  ladies  must  have  fashions,"  said  Fairford. 

"  Can  they  not  busk  the  plaid  over  their  heads,  as  their  mothei 
did?  A  tartan  screen,  and  once  a-year  a  new  cokernony  from  Pari 
should  serve  a  Countess.  But  ye  have  not  many  of  them  left, 
think — Mareschal,  Airley,  Winton,  Wemyss,  Balmerino,  all  passe 
and  gone— ay,  ay,  the  countesses  and  ladies  of  quality  will  scare 
take  up  too  much  of  your  ball-room  floor  with  their  quality  hooi: 
now-a-days." 

"  There  is  no  want  of  crowding,  however,  sir,"  said  Fairford;  "the 
begin  to  talk  of  a  new  Assembly-Room. " 

"  A  new  Assembly-Room ! "  said  the  old  Jacobite  Laird.—"  Unip 
— I  mind  quartering  three  hundred  men  in  the  old  Assembly-Rooni 
— But  come,  come — I'll  ask  no  more  questions— the  answers  all  sme 
of  new  lords  new  lands,  and  do  but  spoil  my  appetite,  which  were 
pity,  since  here  comes  Mrs  Crosbie  to  say  our  mutton's  ready." 

It  was  even  so.  Mrs  Crosbie  had  been  absent,  like  Eve,  "  c 
hospitable  cares  intent,"  a  duty  which  she  did  not  conceive  herse 
exempted  from,  either  by  the  dignity  of  her  husband's  rank  in  tl 

1  Not  much  in  those  days,  for  within  my  recollection  the  London  post  was  broug 
north  in  a  small  mail-cart ;  and  men  are  yet  alive  who  recollect  when  it  came  doi 
with  only  one  single  letter  for  Edinburgh,  addressed  to  the  manager  of  the  Briti 
Linen  Company. 

2  I  remember  hearing  this  identical  answer  given  by  an  old  Highland  gentlenifln 
the  Forty-Five,  when  he  heard  of  the  opening  of  the  New  Assembly-Uooms  in  Geor 
Street. 
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micipality,  or  the  splendour  of  her  Brussels  silk  g-own,  or  even  by 
»  more  hig-hly-prized  lustre  of  her  birth  ;  for  she  was  born  a  Max- 
11,  and  allied,  as  her  husband  often  informed  his  friends,  to  several 
the  first  fiimilies  in  the  county.    She  had  been  handsome,  and  was 

1  a  portly  g-ood-looking*  woman  of  her  years  ;  and  though  her  peep 
0  the  kitchen  had  somewhat  heightened  her  complexion,  it  was  no 
•re  than  a  modest  touch  of  rouge  might  have  done. 

rhe  Provost  was  certainly  proud  of  his  lady,  nay,  some  said  he  was 
aid  of  her ;  for,  of  the  females  of  the  Reclgauntlet  family  there 
nt  a  rumour,  that,  ally  where  they  would,  there  was  a  grey  mare 
surely  in  the  stables  of  their  husbands,  as  there  is  a  white  horse  in 
Duverman's  pictures.  The  good  dame,  too,  was  supposed  to  have 
)Ught  a  spice  of  politics  into  Mr  Crosbie's  household  along  with 
r;  and  the  Provost's  enemies  at  the  Council-table  of  the  burgh 
id  to  observe,  that  he  uttered  there  many  a  bold  harangue  against 
!  Pretender,  and  in  favour  of  King  George  and  government,  of 
ich  he  dared  not  have  pronounced  a  syllable  in  his  own  bed- 
imber;  and  that,  in  fact,  his  wife's  predominating  influence  had 
w  and  then  occasioned  his  acting,  or  forbearing  to  act,  in  a  manner 
7  different  from  his  general  professions  of  zeal  for  Revolution 
nciples.  If  this  was  in  any  respect  true,  it  was  certain,  on  the 
ler  hand,  that  Mrs  Crosbie,  in  all  external  points,  seemed  to 
inowledge  the  "  lawful  sway  and  right  supremacy  "  of  the  head  of 
i  house,  and  if  she  did  not  in  truth  reverence  her  husband,  she  at 
,st  seemed  to  do  so. 

riiis  stately  dame  received  Mr  Maxwell  (a  cousin  of  course)  \yith 
"diality,  and  Fairford  with  civility ;  answering  at  the  same  time 
th  respect,  to  the  magisterial  complaints  of  the  Provost,  that  dinner 
s  just  coming  up.  *'  But  since  you  changed  poor  Peter  MacAlpine, 
it  used  to  take  care  of  the  town-clock,  my  dear,  it  has  never  gone 
11  a  single  day." 

'*  Peter  MacAlpin,  my  dear,"  said  the  Provost,  "  made  himself  too 
sy  for  a  person  in  office,  and  drunk  healths  and  so  forth,  which  it 
eame  no  man  to  drink  or  to  pledge,  far  less  one  that  is  in  point  of 
ice  a  servant  of  the  public.  I  understand  that  he  lost  the  music 
lis  in  Edinburgh,  for  playing  '  Ower  the  Water  to  Charlie,'  upon 

2  tenth  of  June.  He  is  a  black  sheep,  and  deserves  no  encourage- 
nit." 

*  Not  a  bad  tune  though,  after  all,"  said  Summertrees ;  and,  turn- 
^  to  the  window,  he  half-hummed,  half-whistled,  the  air  in  question, 
m  sang  the  last  verse  aloud  : — 

*'  Oh  I  loe  weel  iny  Charlie's  name, 

Though  some  there  be  that  abhor  him  ; 
But  oh  to  see  the  deil  gang  hame 

Wi'  a'  the  Whi£?s  before  him ! 
Over  the  water,  and  over  the  pea, 

And  over  the  water  to  Charlie  ; 
Come  weal,  come  wo,  we'll  gather  and  go, 

And  live  or  die  with  Charlie." 

VIrs  Crosbie  smiled  furtively  on  the  Laird,  wearing  an  aspect  at  the 
ne  time  of  deep  submission ;  while  the  Provost,  not  choosing  to 
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licar  his  visitor's  ditty,  took  a  turn  through  the  room,  in  unquestione( 
dignity  and  independence  of  authority. 

*'  Aweel,  aweel,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  quiet  smile  of  sub 
mission,  "  ye  ken  these  matters  best,  and  you  will  do  your  pleasure- 
they  are  far  above  my  hand — only,  1  doubt  if  ever  tlie  town-clock  wil 
go  right,  or  your  meals  be  got  up  so  regular  as  I  sliould  wish,  til 
Peter  MacAlpin  gets  his  office  back  again.  The  body's  auld,  an( 
can  neither  work  nor  want,  but  he  is  the  only  hand  to  set  a  clock." 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that,  notwithstanding  this  prediction 
which,  probably,  the  fair  Cassandra  had  the  full  means  of  accompHsh 
ing,  it  was  nofc  till  the  second  council-day  thereafter  that  the  misde 
meanours  of  the  Jacobite  clock-keeper  were  passed  over,  and  liewa 
once  more  restored  to  his  occupation  of  fixing  the  town's  time,  an( 
the  Provost's  dinner-hour. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  the  dinner  passed  pleasantly  away 
Summertrees  talked  and  jested  with  the  easy  indifference  of  a  mai 
who  holds  himself  superior  to  his  company.  He  was  indeed  an  im 
portant  person,  as  was  testified  by  his  portly  appearance ;  his  ha 
meed  mth  point  d'Espagne;  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  once  richly  em 
broidered,  though  now  almost  threadbare ;  the  splendour  of  hi 
solitaire,  and  laced  ruffles,  though  the  first  was  sorely  creased,  an( 
the  other  sullied ;  not  to  forget  the  length  of  his  silver-hilted  rapier 
His  wit,  or  rather  humour,  bordered  on  the  sarcastic,  and  intimatec 
a  discontented  man ;  and  although  he  showed  no  displeasure  wbei 
the  Provost  attempted  a  repartee^  yet  it  seemed  that  he  permitted  i 
upon  mere  sufferance,  as  a  fencmg-master,  engaged  with  a  pupil 
will  sometimes  permit  the  tyro  to  hit  him,  solely  by  way  (>f  encou 
ragement.  The  Laird's  own  jests,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  eminentl] 
successful,  not  only  with  the  Provost  and  his  lady,  but  willi  the  red 
cheeked  and  red-ribboned  servant-maid  who  v/aited  at  table,  and  wlu 
could  scarce  perform  her  duty  with  propriety,  so  eftectual  were  the  ex 
jilosions  of  Summ.ertrees.  Alan  Fairford  alone  was  unmoved  amoiif 
all  this  mirth;  which  was  the  less  wonderful,  that,  besides  the  im 
portant  subject  which  occupied  his  thoughts,  most  of  the  Laird'i 
good  things  consisted  in  sly  allusions  to  little  parochial  or  famil; 
incidents,  with  which  the  Edinburgh  visitor  v/as  totally  unacquainted 
so  that  the  laughter  of  the  party  sounded  in  his  ear  like  the  idh 
crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot,  with  this  difference,  that  they  di( 
not  accompany  or  second  any  such  useful  operation  as  the  boiling 
thereof. 

Fairford  was  glad  when  the  cloth  was  withdrawn  ;  and  when  Pro 
vest  Crosbie  (not  without  some  points  of  advice  from  his  lady  touch 
ing  the  precise  mixture  of  the  ingredients)  had  accomplished  th< 
compounding  of  a  noble  bowl  of  punch,  at  which  the  old  Jacobite' 
eyes  seemed  to  ghsten,  the  glasses  were  pushed  round  it,  filled,  an' 
withdrawn  each  by  its  owner,  when  the  Provost  emphatically  name* 
the  toast,  ''  The  King,"  with  an  important  look  to  Fairford,  wbicl 
seemed  to  say,  You  can  have  no  doubt  whom  1  mean,  and  therefor 
there  is  no  occasion  to  particularise  the  individual. 

Summertrees  repeated  the  toast,  with  a  sly  wink  to  the  lady,  whil 
Fairford  drank  his  glass  in  silence. 
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^'Well,  young:  advocate,"  said' the  landed  proprietor,  "I  am  glad 
see  there  is  some  sliame,  if  there  is  little  honesty,  left  in  the 
culty.    Some  of  your  black-gowns,  nowadays,  have  as  little  of  the 
e  as  of  the  other." 

'*  At  least,  sir,"  replied  Mr  Fairford,  "  I  am  so  much  of  a  lawyer 
not  willingly  to  enter  into  disputes  which  I  am  not  retained  to 
pport — it  would  be  but  throwing  away  both  time  and  argument." 
"  Come,  come,"  said  the  lady,  "  we  will  have  no  argument  in  this 
use  about  Whig  or  Tory— the  Provost  kens  what  he  maun  say, 
d  I  ken  what  he  should  think  ;  and  for  a'  that  has  come  and  gane 
t,  there  may  be  a  time  coming  when  honest  men  may  say  what 
5y  think,  whether  they  be  Provosts  or  not." 

'*D'ye  hear  that,  Provost?"  said  Summertrees;  "your  wife's  a 
tell,  man ;  you  should  nail  a  horse-shoe  on  your  chamber  door — 
I,  ha,  ha ! " 

rhis  sally  did  not  take  quite  so  well  as  former  efforts  of  the  Laird's 
b.  The  lady  drew  up,  and  the  Provost  said,  half  aside,  ''  The 
)th  bourd  is  nae  bourd.^  You  will  find  the  horse-shoe  hissing  hot, 
mmertrees." 

•*  You  can  speak  from  experience,  doubtless,  Provost,"  answered 
i  Laird ;  **  but  I  crave  pardon — 1  need  not  tell  Mrs  Crosbie  that 
lave  all  respect  for  the  auld  and  honourable  house  of  Redgauntlet." 

*  And  good  reason  ye  have,  that  are  sae  sib  to  them,"  quoth  the 
ly,  '^  and  kend  wcel  baith  them  that  are  here,  and  them  that  are 
ne." 

*  In  troth,  and  ye  may  say  sae,  madam,"  answered  the  Laird ;  "  for 
or  Harry  Redgauntlet,  that  suffered  at  Carlisle,  was  hand  and 
)ve  with  me  ;  and  yet  we  parted  on  short  leave-taking." 

'  Ay,  Summertrees,"  said  the  Provost ;  '*  that  was  when  you  played 
eat-the-woodie,  and  gat  the  by-name  of  Pate-in-Peril.  I  wish  you 
uld  tell  the  story  to  my  young  friend  here.  He  likes  weel  to  hear 
a  sharp  trick,  as  most  lawyers  do." 

[  I  wonder  at  your  want  of  circumspection,  Provost,"  said  the 
ird, — much  after  the  manner  of  a  singer  when  declining  to  sing 
i  song  that  is  quivering  upon  his  tongue's  very  end.  "Ye  should 
nd  there  are  some  auld  stories  that  cannot  be  ripped  up  again  with 
tire  safety  to  all  concerned.     Tace  is  Latin  for  a  candle." 

*  I  hope,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  are  not  afraid  of  anything  being  said 
t  of  this  house  to  your  prejudice,  Summertrees  ?  1  have  heard 
i  story  before ;  but  the  oftener  1  hear  it,  the  more  wonderful  I 
nkit." 

*  Yes,  madam ;  but  it  has  been  now  a  wonder  of  more  than  nine 
ys,  and  it  is  time  it  should  be  ended,"  answered  Maxwell. 
I'airford  now  thought  it  civil  to  say,  "  that  he  had  often  heard  of 
r  Maxwell's  wonderful  escape,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
reeable  to  him  than  to  hear  the  right  version  of  it." 

But  Summertrees  was  obdurate,  and  refused  to  take  up  the  time 

tlie  company  with  such  "  auld  warld  nonsense." 

'  Weel,  weel,"  said  the  Provost,  "  a  wilful  man  maun  hae  his  way. 

1  The  true  joke  is  no  joke. 
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"What  do  your  folk  in  the  country  think  about  the  disturbances  thai 
are  beginning  to  spunk  out  in  the  colonies  ?  " 

"  Excellent,  sir,  excellent.  When  thing-s  come  to  the  worst  the} 
will  mend,  and  to  the  worst  they  are  coming*.  But  as  to  that  non- 
sense ploy  of  mine,  if  ye  insist  on  hearing  the  particulars," — said  the 
Laird,  who  beg-an  to  be  sensible  that  the  period  of  telling*  his  stor^ 
gracefully  was  gliding*  fast  away. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Provost,  "  it  was  not  for  myself,  but  this  youn^ 
gentleman." 

"  Aweel,  what  for  should  I  not  pleasure  the  young  gentleman  ?— 
ril  just  drink  to  honest  folk  at  hame  and  abroad,  and  deil  ane  else 
And  then— but  you  have  heard  it  before,  Mrs  Crosbie  ?  " 

"  Not  so  often  as  to  think  it  tiresome,  I  assure  ye,"  said  the  lady 
and  without  farther  preliminaries,  the  Laird  addressed  Alan  Fair- 
ford. 

**  Ye  have  heard  of  a  year  they  call  i\\Q  forty-Jive,  young  gentle- 
man; when  the  Southrons'  heads  made  their  last  acquaintance  witli 
Scottish  claymores  ?  There  was  a  set  of  rampauging  chields  in  the 
country  then  that  they  called  rebels — I  never  could  find  out  what  foi 
— Some  men  should  fiave  been  wi'  them  that  never  came,  Provost- 
Skye  and  the  Bush  aboon  Traquair  for  that,  ye  ken. — Weel,  the  jot 
was  settled  at  last.  Cioured  crowns  were  plenty,  and  raxed  necks 
came  into  fashion.  I  dinna  mind  verra  weel  what  I  was  doing 
swaggering  about  the  country  with  dirk  and  pistol  at  my  belt  for  fivt 
or  six  months,  or  thereaway  ;  but  I  had  a  weary  waking  out  of  a  wilti 
dream.  Then  did  I  find  myself  on  foot  in  a  misty  morning,  with  m} 
liand,  just  for  fear  of  going  astray,  linked  into  a  handcuff,  as  the} 
call  it,  with  poor  Harry  Redgauntlet's  fastened  into  the  other ;  and 
there  we  were,  trudging  along,  with  about  a  score  more  that  had 
thrust  their  horns  ower  deep  in  the  bog,  just  like  ourselves,  and  g 
sergeant's  guard  of  redcoats,  with  twa  file  of  dragoons,  to  keep  al! 
quiet,  and  give  us  heart  to  the  road.  Now,  if  this  mode  of  travelling 
was  not  very  pleasant,  the  object  did  not  particularly  recommend  it; 
for  you  understand,  young  man,  that  they  did  not  trust  these  pooi 
rebel  bodies  to  be  tried  by  juries  of  their  ain  kindly  countrymen, 
though  ane  would  have  thought  they  w^ould  have  found  Whigs  enough 
in  Scotland  to  hang  us  all ;  but  they  behoved  to  trounce  us  away  tc 
be  tried  at  Carlisle,  where  the  folk  had  been  so  frightened  that,  had 
you  brought  a  whole  Highland  clan  at  once  into  the  court,  they  would 
have  put  their  hands  upon  their  een  and  cried,  *  hang  them  aV  just 
to  be  quit  of  them." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Provost,  "  that  was  a  snell  law,  I  grant  ye." 

"  Snelll "  said  the  wife,  "  snell !  1  wish  they  that  passed  it  had  the 
jury  I  would  recommend  them  to  ! " 

*'  I  suppose  the  young  lawyer  thinks  it  all  very  right,"  said  Sum 
niertrees,  looking  at  Fairford— *^  an  old  lawyer  might  have  thought 
otherwise.  However,  the  cudgel  was  to  be  found  to  beat  the  dog 
and  they  chose  a  heavy  one.  Well,  I  kept  my  spirits  better  than  ni} 
companion,  poor  fellow;  for  I  had  the  luck  to  have  neither  wife  noi 
child  to  think  about,  and  Harry  Red§*auntlet  had  both  one  and  t'other 
—You  have  seen  Harry,  Mrs  Crosbie?" 
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"  111  troth  have  I,"  said  she,  with  the  sigh  whicli  we  give  to  early 
collections,  of  which  the  object  is  no  more.  "  He  was  not  so  tall 
his  brother,  and  a  gentler  lad  every  way.  After  he  married  the 
Bat  English  fortune,  folk  called  him  less  of  a  Scottishman  than 
ward." 

'Folk  lee'd,  then,"  said  Summertrees ;  "poor  Harry  was  none  of 
IT  bold-speaking,  ranting  reivers,  that  talk  about  what  they  did 
jterday,  or  what  they  will  do  to-morrow  ;  it  was  when  something 
s  to  do  at  the  moment  that  you  should  have  looked  at  Harry  Red- 
Lintlet.  I  saw  him  at  CuUoden,  when  all  was  lost,  doing  more  than 
3nty  of  these  bleezing  braggarts,  till  the  very  soldiers  that  took 
Q  cried  not  to  hurt  him— for  all  somebody's  orders,  Provost — for 
was  the  bravest  fellow  of  them  all.  Weel,  as  I  went  by  the  side 
Harry,  and  felt  him  raise  my  haud  up  in  the  mist  of  the  morning, 
if  he  wished  to  wipe  his  eye — for  he  had  not  that  freedom  without 
leave — mv  very  heart  was  like  to  break  for  him,  poor  fellow.  In 
I  meanwhile,  I  had  been  trying  and  trying  to  make  my  hand  as  fine 
a  lady's,  to  see  if  I  could  slip  it  out  of  my  iron  wristband.  You 
y  think,"  he  said,  laying  his  broad  bony  hand  on  the  table,  **I  had 
rk  enough  with  such  a  shoulder-of-mutton  fist ;  but  if  you  observe, 
I  shackle-bones  are  of  the  largest,  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
ihandcuft* wide ;  at  length  I  got  my  hand  slipped  out,  and  slipped 
again  ;  and  poor  Harry  was  sae  deep  in  his  ain  thoughts,  I  could 
\,  make  him  sensible  what  I  was  doing." 

'Why  not?"  said  Alan  Fairford,  for  whom  the  tale  began  to  have 
ne  interest. 

'Because  there  was  an  unchancy  beast  of  a  dragoon  riding  close 
iide  us  on  the  other  side;  and  if  I  had  let  him  into  my  confidence 
well  as  Harry,  it  would  not  have  been  long  before* a  pistol-ball 
pped  through  my  bonnet.— Well,  I  had  little  for  it  but  to  do  the 
it  I  could  for  myself;  and,  by  my  conscience,  it  was  time,  when 
5  gallows  was  staring  me  in  the  face.  We  were  to  halt  for  break- 
t  at  Moffat.  Well  did  I  know  the  moors  we  were  marching  over, 
iring  hunted  and  hawked  on  every  acre  of  ground  in  very  different 
les.  So  I  waited,  you  see,  till  I  was  on  the  edge  of  Errickstane 
te  — Ye  ken  the  place  they  call  the  Marquis's  Beef-stand,  because 
i  Annandale  loons  used  to  put  their  stolen  cattle  in  there?  " 
P^airford  intimated  his  ignorance. 

'  Ye  must  have  seen  it  as  ye  came  this  way  ;  it  looks  as  if  four  hills 
re  laying  their  heads  together,  to  shut  out  daylight  from  the  dark 
How  space  between  them.  A  d— d  deep,  black,  blackguard-look- 
r  abyss  of  a  hole  it  is,  and  goes  straight  down  from  the  road-side, 
perpendicular  as  it  can  do,  to  be  a  heathery  brae.  At  the  bottom 
ire  is  a  small  bit  of  a  brook,  that  you  would  think  could  hardly  find 
way  out  from  the  hills  that  are  so  closely  jammed  round  it." 
'A bad  pass,  indeed,"  said  Alan. 

*  You  may  say  that,"  continued  the  Laird.  "  Bad  as  it  was,  sir,  it 
s  my  only  chance;  and  though  my  very  flesh  creeped  when  I 
night  what  a  rumble  I  was  going  to  get,  yet  I  kei)t  my  heart  up 
the  same.  And  so,  just  when  we  came  on  the  edge  of  this  Beef- 
nd  of  the  Johnstones,  I  slipped  out  my  hand  from  the  handcuff, 
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cried  to  Harry  Gauntlet,  'Follow  me  !'— wliisked  under  the  belly  a 
the  dragoon  horse— flung*  my  plaid  round  me  with  the  speed  o 
lig-litning*— threw  myself  on  my  side,  for  there  was  no  keeping  m] 
feet,  and  down  the  brae  hurled  I,  over  heather  and  fern,  and  black 
berries,  like  a  barrel  dov/n  Chalmers's  Close,  in  Auld  Reekie.  G— 
sir,  I  never  could  help  laughing*  when  I  think  how  the  scoundrel  red 
coats  must  have  been  bumbazed ;  for  the  mist  being,  as  I  said,  thick 
they  had  little  notion,  I  take  it,  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  sucl 
a  dilemma.  I  was  half  way  down — for  rowing  is  faster  wark  thai 
rinning— ere  they  could  get  at  their  arms ;  and  then  it  was  flash 
flash,  flash — rap,  rap,  rap— from  the  edge  of  the  road ;  but  my  head  was 
too  jumbled  to  think  anything  either  of  that  or  the  hard  knocks  I  go 
among  the  stones.  I  kept  my  senses  thegilher,  whilk  has  beer 
thought  wonderful  by  all  that  ever  saw  the  place ;  and  I  helped  ray- 
self  with  my  hands  as  gallantly  fis  I  could,  and  to  the  bottom  I  came 
There  I  lay  for  half  a  moment ;  but  the  thoughts  of  a  gallows  is  wortl 
all  the  salts  and  scent-bottles  in  the  world  for  bringing  a  man  t( 
himself.  Up  I  sprang,  like  a  four-year-auld  colt.  All  the  hills  wen 
spinning  round  with  me,  like  so  many  great  big  humming-tops.  Bin 
there  was  nae  time  to  think  of  that  neither ;  more  especially  as  th( 
mist  had  risen  a  little  with  the  firing.  I  could  see  the  villams,  hk( 
sae  mony  craws  on  the  edge  of  the  brae ;  and  I  reckcm  that  they  sa\^ 
me ;  for  some  of  tlie  loons  were  beginning  to  crawl  down  the  hill 
but  liker  auld  wives  in  their  red-cloaks,  coming  frae  afield-preaching 
than  such  a  sou})le  lad  as  I  was.  Accordingly,  they  soon  began  tc 
stop  and  load  their  pieces.  Good-e'en  to  you,  gentlemen,  thought  I 
if  that  is  to  be  the  gate  of  it.  If  you  have  any  farther  word  with  me. 
you  maun  come  as  far  as  Carriefraw-gauns.  And  so  ofl*  I  set,  and 
never  buck  went  faster  ower  the  braes  than  I  did;  and  I  nevei 
stopped  till  I  had  put  three  waters,  reasonably  deep,  as  the  season 
was  rainy,  half-a-dozen  mountains,  and  a  few  thousand  acres  of  the 
worst  moss  and  ling  in  Scotland,  betwixt  me  and  my  friends  the  red- 
coats.*' 

"  It  was  that  job  which  got  you  the  name  of  Pate-in-Peril,"  said 
the  Provost,  filling  the  glasses,*  and  exclaiming  with  great  emphasis, 
while  his  guest,  much  animated  with  the  recollections  which  the  ex- 
ploit excited,  looked  round  with  an  air  of  triumph  for  sympathy  and 
applause, — "  Here  is  to  your  good  health  ;  and  may  you  never  put 
your  neck  in  such  a  venture  again."  ^ 

'•  Humph !— I  do  not  know,"  ansvrered  Summertrees.  "I  am  not 
like  to  be  tempted  with  another  opportunity  ^ — Yet  who  knows  ?'' 
And  then  he  made  a  deep  pause. 

''  May  I  ask  what  became  of  your  friend,  sir  ?"  said  Alan  Fairford. 

"  Ah,"^  poor  Harry  ! "  said  Summertrees.  "  V\l  tell  you  what,  sir,  it 
takes  time  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  such  a  venture,  as  my  friend 
the  Provost  calls  it ;  and  I  was  told  by  Neil  Maclean,— who  was  next 
file  to  us,  but  had  the  luck  to  esca])e  the  gallows  by  some  slight-of- 
hand  trick  or  other, — that,  upon  my  breaking  off  poor  Harry  stood  like 

1  S'^e  Note  R.    Escape  of  Pate-in-Peril. 

2  jdue  Note  S.    Another  opportunity. 
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e  motionless,  altlioug-li  all  our  brethren  in  captivity  made  as  much 
nult  as  they  could,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  soldiers.  And 
1  he  did  at  last ;  but  he  did  not  know  the  ground,  and  either  from 
ifusion,  or  because  he  judp^ed  the  descent  altogether  perpendicu- 
,  he  fled  up  the  hill  to  his  left,  instead  of  going  down  at  once,  and 
was  easily  pursued  and  taken.  If  he  had  followed  my  example, 
would  have  found  enough  among  the  shepherds  to  hide  him,  and 
d  him  as  they  did  me,  on  bearmeal  scones  and  braxy  mutton,  ^  till 
iter  days  come  round  again." 
*He  suflered,  then,  for  his  share  in  the  insurrection  ?"  said  Alan. 

*  You  may  swear  that,"  said  Summertrees.  "  His  blood  was  too 
I  to  be  spared  when  that  sort  of  paint  was  in  request.  He  suffered, 
,  as  you  call  it— that  is,  he  was  murdered  in  cold  blood,  with  many 
>retty  fellow  besides. — Well,  we  may  have  our  day  next — what  is 

sted  is  not  forgiven — they  think  us  all  dead  and  buried — but " 

Te  he  filled  his  glass,  and  muttering  some  indistinct  denunciations, 
mk  it  off,  and  assumed  his  usual  manner,  which  had  been  a  little 
turbed  towards  the  end  of  the  narrative. 

'  What  became  of  Mr  Redgauntlet's  child  ?"  said  Fairford. 
^Mister  Redgauntlet !— He  was  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet,  as  his 
1,  if  the  child  now  lives,  will  be  Sir  Arthur — I  called  him  Harry 
m  intimacy,  and  Redgauntlet,  as  the  chief  of  his  name — His  proper 
le  was  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet.^' 

*  His  son,  therefore,  is  dead  ?  "  said  Alan  Fairford.  "  It  is  a  pity 
brave  a  line  should  draw  to  a  close." 

'He  has  left  a  brother,"  said  Summertrees,  "Edward  Hugh  Red- 
Lmtlet,  who  has  now  the  representation  of  the  family.  And  well 
s ;  for  though  he  be  unfortunate  in  many  respects,  he  will  keep 
the  honour  of  the  house  better  than  a  boy  bred  up  amongst  these 
ter  Whigs,  the  relations  of  his  elder  brother  Sir  Henry's  lady, 
en  they  are  on  no  good  terms  with  the  Redgauntlet  line — bitter 
liigs  they  are  in  every  sense.  It  was  a  runaway  match  betwixt 
'  Henry  and  his  lady.  Poor  thing,  they  would  not  allow  her  to  see 
a  when  in  confinement— they  liad  even  the  meanness  to  leave  him 
:hout  pecuniary  assistance  ;  and  as  all  his  own  property  was  seized 
on  and  plundered,  he  would  have  wanted  common  necessaries,  but 
'  the  attachment  of  a  fellow  who  was  a  ftimous  fiddler— a  blind 
.n — I  have  seen  him  with  Sir  Henry  myself,  both  before  the  affair 
)ke  out  and  while  it  was  going  on.  1  have  heard  that  he  fiddled 
the  streets  of  Carlisle,  and  carried  what  money  he  got  to  his 
-ster  while  he  was  confined  in  the  castle." 

'I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Mrs  Crosbie,  kindling  with 
lignation.  "  A  Redgauntlet  would  have  died  twenty  times  before 
had  touched  a  fiddler's  wages." 

'Houtfye — bout  fye— all  nonsense  and  pride,"  said  the  Laird  of 
mmertrees.  "  Scornful  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddin^fs,  cousin  Cros- 
— ye  little  ken  what  some  of  your  friends  were  oljliged  to  do  yon 
le  for  a  sowp  of  brose,  or  a  bit  of  bannock,— G — d,  I  carried  a 

Braxy  Mutton. — The  flesh  of  sheep  tliat  has  died  of  disease,  not  by  the  hand  of 
butcher.    In  pastoral  countries  it  is  used  as  food  with  Tittle  scruple. 
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cutler's  wheel  for  several  weeks,  partly  for  need,  and  partly  for  dis 
guise — there  I  went  bizz— bizz — whizz— zizz,  at  every  auld  wife'i 
door ;  and  if  ever  you  want  your  shears  sharpened,  Mrs  Crosbie, '. 
am  the  lad  to  do  it  for  you,  if  my  wheel  was  but  in  order." 

"  You  must  ask  my  leave  first,"  said  the  Provost;  "  for  I  have  beei 
told  you  had  some  queer  fashions  of  taking  a  kiss  instead  of  a  penny 
if  you  liked  your  customer." 

"  Come,  come,  Provost,"  said  the  lady,  rising,  "  if  the  maut  gets 
abune  the  meal  with  you,  it  is  time  for  me  to  take  myself  away— 
And  you  will  come  to  ray  room,  gentlemen,  when  you  want  a  cuj 
of  tea." 

Alan  Fairford  was  not  sorry  for  tlie  lady's  departure.  She  seemec 
too  much  alive  to  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Redgauntlet,  tbougl 
only  a  fourth  cousin,  not  to  be  alarmed  by  the  inquiries  which  he 
proposed  to  make  after  the  whereabouts  of  its  present  head.  Strang( 
confused  suspicions  arose  in  his  mind,  from  his  imperfect  recollectior 
of  the  tale  of  Wandering  Willie,  and  the  idea  forced  itself  upon  him 
that  his  friend  Darsie  Latimer  might  be  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Sir  Henry.  But  before  indulging  in  such  speculations,  the  poini 
was  to  discover  what  liad  actually  become  of  him.  If  he  were  in  th( 
hands  of  his  uncle,  might  there  not  exist  some  rivalry  in  fortune,  oi 
rank,  which  might  induce  so  stern  a  man  as  Redgauntlet  to  use 
unfair  measures  towards  a  youth  whom  he  would  find  himself  unabk 
to  mould  to  his  purpose?  He  considered  these  points  in  silence, 
during  several  revolutions  of  the  glasses  as  they  wheeled  in  galax} 
round  the  bowl,  waiting  until  the  Provost,  agreeably  to  his  own  pro- 
posal, should  mention  the  subject,  for  which  he  had  expressly  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr  Maxwell  of  Summertrees. 

Apparently  the  Provost  had  forgot  his  promise,  or  at  least  was  in 
no  great  haste  to  fulfil  it.  He  debated  with  great  earnestness  upon 
the  stamp  act,  which.was  then  impending  over  the  American  colonies, 
and  upon  other  political  subjects  of  the  day,  but  said  not  a  word  o1 
Redgauntlet.  Alan  soon  saw  that  the  investigation  he  meditated 
must  advance,  if  at  all,  on  his  own  special  motion,  and  determined  tc 
proceed  accordingly. 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  afforded 
by  a  pause  in  the  discussion  of  colonial  politics,  to  say,  "  I  must  re- 
mind you,  Provost  Crosbie,  of  your  kind  promise  to  procure  some 
intelligence  upon  the  subject  I  am  so  anxious  about." 

"Gadso!"  said  the  Provost,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "it  is 
very  true — Mr  Maxwell,  we  wish  to  consult  you  on  a  piece  of  im- 
portant business.  You  must  know — indeed  I  think  you  must  have 
heard,  that  the  fishermen  at  Brokenburn,  and  higher  up  the  Solway 
have  made  a  raid  upon  Quaker  Geddes's  stake-nets,  and  levelled  al 
with  the  sands." 

"  In  troth  I  heard  it,  Provost,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  scoundrel 
had  so  much  pluck  left,  as  to  right  themselves  against  a  fasbioi 
which  would  make  the  upper  heritors  a  sort  of  clocking-hens  tc 
hatch  the  fish  that  folk  below  them  were  to  catch  and  eat." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Alan,  "  that  is  not  the  present  points  But  f 
young  friend  of  mine  was  with  Mr  Geddes  at  the  time  this  violeni 
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Dcedure  took  place,  and  he  has  not  since  been  heard  of.    Now,  our 

end,  the  Provost,  thinks  that  you  ma}^  be  able  to  advise " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Provost  and  Summertrees  speak- 

y  out  both  at  once,  the  first  endeavouring*  to  disclaim  all  interest 

the  question,  and  the  last  to  evade  g'iving'  an  answer. 

'  Me  think ! "  said  the  Provost ;  "  I  never  thought  twice  about 

Mr  Fairford;  it  was  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  salt  herring*  of 

ne." 

*  And  I  '  able  to  advise  ! ' "  said  Mr  Maxwell  of  Summertrees ; 
»'hat  the  devil  can  I  advise  you  to  do,  excepting  to  send  the  bell- 
in  through  the  town  to  cry  your  lost  sheep,  as  they  do  spaniel  dogs 
stray  ponies!" 

*With  your  pardon,"  said  Alan,  calmly,  but  resolutely,  *'I  must 
k  a  more  serious  answer." 

*  Why,  Mr  Advocate,"  answered  Summertrees,  "  I  thought  it  was 
ur  business  to  give  advice  to  the  lieges,  and  not  to  take  it  from 
or  stupid  country  gentlemen." 

'*  If  not  exactly  advice,  it  is  sometimes  our  duty  to  ask  questions, 
r  Maxwell." 

'  Ay,  sir,  when  you  have  your  bag-wig  and  your  gown  on,  we  must 
ow  you  the  usual  privilege  of  both  gown  and  petticoat,  to  ask  what 
estions  you  please.  But  when  you  are  out  of  your  canonicals,  the 
;e  is  altered.  How  come  you,  sir,  to  suppose  that  I  have  any 
siness  with  this  riotous  proceeding,  or  should  know  more  than 
a  do  what  happened  there  ?  the  question  proceeds  on  an  uncivil 
pposition." 

"  I  will  explain,"  said  Alan,  determined  to  give  Mr  Maxwell  no 
portunity  of  breaking  off  the  conversation.  '^  You  are  an  intimate 
Mr  Redgauntlet — he  is  accused  of  having  been  engaged  in  this 
ray,  and  of  haying*  placed  under  forcible  restraint  the  person  of 
J  friend,  Darsie  Latimer,  a  young  man  of  property  and  conse- 
ence,  whose  fate  I  am  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  investi- 
ting.  This  is  the  plain  state  of  the  case ;  and  all  parties  con- 
rned, — your  friend,  m  particular, — will  have  reason  to  be  thankful 

*  the  temperate  manner  in  which  it  ii^  my  purpose  to  conduct  the 
itter,  if  I  am  treated  with  proportionate  frankness." 

■'  You  have  misunderstood  me,"  said  Maxwell,  with  a  tone  changed 

more  composure ;  "  I  told  you  I  was  the  friend  of  the  late  Sir 

jnry  Redgauntlet,  who  was  "^executed  in  1745,  at  Hairibie,  near 

Tlisle;  but  I  know  no  one  who  at  present  bears  the  name  of 

idgauntlet." 

'*  You  know  Mr  Herries  of  Birrenswork,"  said  Allan,  smiling", 

io  whom  the  name  of  Redgauntlet  belongs  ?" 

Maxwell  darted  a  keen  reproachful  look  towards  the  Provost,  but 

Jtantly  smoothed  his  brow,  and   changed  his  tone  to  that  of 

nfidence  and  candour. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry,  Mr  Fairford,  that  the  poor  persecuted 

njurors  are  a  little  upon  the  qui  vive  when  such  clever  young  men 

you  are  making  inquiries  after  us.    I  myself  now,  though  I  am 

ite  out  of  the  scrape,  and  may  cock  my  hat  at  the  Cross  as  I  best 

e,  sunshine  or  moonshine,  have  been  yet  so  much  accustomed  to 
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walk  v/iih  tlie  lap  of  my  cloak  cast  over  my  face,  that,  f>iitli  if 
redcoat  walk  suddenly  up  to  me,  I  wish  for  ray  wheel  and  whetston 
again  for  a  moment.  Now  Redg'auntlet,  poor  fellow,  is  far  wors 
T^~  IS,  you  may  have  heard,  still  under  tlie  lash  of  the  law- 
the  mark  of  the  beast  is  still  on  his  forehead,  poor  g-entleman,— am 
that  makes  us  cautious— very  cautious,  whicli  I  am  sure  there  is  \v 
occasion  to  be  towards  you,  as  no  one  of  your  appearance  am 
manners  would  wish  to  trepan  a  g"entleraan  under  misfortune." 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir,"  said  Fairford,  "  I  wish  to  afford  Mr  Red 
g-auntlet's  friends  an  opportunity  to  get  him' out  of  the  scrape,  h 
procuring  the  instant  liberation  of  my  friend  Darsie  Latimer.  ' 
will  engage  that,  if  he  has  sustained  no  greater  bodily  harm  than  j 
short  confinement,  the  matter  may  be  passed  over  quietly,  withou 
inquiry  ;  but  to  attain  this  end,  so  desirable  for  the  man  who  ha 
committed  a  great  and  recent  infraction  of  the  laws,  which  he  ha( 
before  grievously  offended,  very  speedy  reparation  of  the  wron^ 
must  be  rendered."  '^ 

Maxwell  seemed  lost  in  reflection,  and  exchanged  a  glance  or  two 
not  of  the  most  comfortable  or  congratulatory  kind,  with  his  hos 
the  Provost.  Fairford  rose  and  walked  about  the  room,  to  allov 
them  an  opportunity  of  conversing  together ;  for  he  was  in  hope; 
that  the  impression  he  had  visibly  made  upon  Summertrees  wa: 
likely  to  ripen  into  something  favourable  to  his  purpose.  They  toot 
the  opportunity,  and  engaged  in  whispers  to  each  other,  eagerly  anc 
reproachfully  on  the  part  of  the  Laird,  while  the  Provost  answerec 
m  an  embarrassed  and  apologetical  tone.  Some  broken  words  of  the 
conversation  reached  Fairford,  whose  presence  they  seemed  to  for 
get,  as  he  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  apparently  intent  upor 
examining  the  figures  upon  a  fine  Indian  screen,  a  present  to  th( 
Provost  from  his  brother,  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  Compan}'; 
service.  What  he  overheard  made  it  evident  that  his  errand,  aiu 
the  obstinacy  with  which  he  pursued  it,  occasioned  altercatioi 
between  the  whisperers. 

Maxwell  at  length  let  out  the  words.  '*  A  good  fright ;  and  s( 
send  hini  home  with  his  ti^il  scalded,  like  a  dog  that  has  come  i 
privateering  on  strange  premises. " 

The  Provost's  negative  was  strongly  interposed— "  Not  to  b( 
thought  of"—"  making  bad  worse"—"  my  situation"—"  my  utility' 
— "  you  cannot  conceive  how  obstinate— just  like  his  f^ither." 

They  then  whispered  more  closely,  and  at  length  the  Provosi 
raised  his  drooping  crest,  and  spoke  in  a  cheerful  tone.  "  Come,  d 
down  to  your  glass,  Mr  Fairford  ;  we  have  laid  our  heads  thegither 
and  you  shall  see  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  you  are  not  quite  pleased 
and  Mr  Darsie  Latimer  let  loose  to  take  his  fiddle  under  his  necl 
again.  But  Summertrees  thinks  it  will  require  you  to  put  yoursel 
into  some  bodily  risk,  which  maybe  you  may  not  be  so  keen  of" 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  Fairford,  "  I  will  not  certainly  shun  any  risl 
by  which  my  object  ma.y  be  accomplished ;  but  1  bind  it  on  yoiu 
consciences— on  yours,  Mr  Maxwell,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  f 
gentleman;  and  on  yours,  Provost,  as  a  magistrate,  and  a  loj^i 
subject,  that  you  do  not  mislead  me  in  this  matter." 
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^•'Nay,  as  for  me,"  saiJ  Suiiimertrees,  "  1  will  tell  you  the  truth  at 
ce,  and  fairly  own  that  I  can  certainly  find  you  the  means  of 
t?ino-  Redgauntlet,  poor  man ;  and  that  I  will  do,  if  you  require  it, 
d  conjure  him  also  to  treat  you  as  your  errand  requires;  but  poor 
edg'auntlet  iis  much  chang-ed — indeed,  to  say  truth,  his  temper 
ver  was  the  best  in  the  world ;  however,  I  will  warrant  you  from 
y  very  g'reat  dang-er." 

'^  I  will  warrant  myself  from  such,"  said  Fairford,  "  by  carrying*  a 
oper  force  with  me." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Summertrees,  ''  you  will  do  no  such  thing* ;  for,  in 
B  first  place,  do  you  think  that  we  will  deliver  up  the  poor  fellow 
:.o  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  when,  on  the  contrary,  mv  only 
iison  for  furnishing  you  with  the  clew  I  am  to  put  into  your  hands, 
to  settle  the  matter  amicably  on  all  sides?  And,  secondly,  his 
iellig'ence  is  so  good,  that  were  you  coming"  near  him  with  soldiers, 
constables,  or  the  like,  I  shall  answer  for  it,  you  will  never  lay  salt 
his  tail." 

Fairford  mused  for  a  moment.  He  considered  that  to  g-ain  sig-lit 
this  man,  and  knowledge  of  his  friend's  condition,  were  advan- 
ces to  be  purchased  at  every  personal  risk ;  and  he  saw  plainly. 
Fit  were  he  to  take  the  course  most  safe  for  himself,  and  call  in 
e  assistance  of  the  law,  it  was  clear  he  would  either  be  deprived 
the  intelligence  necessary  to  guide  him,  or  that  Redgauntlet 
mid  be  apprised  of  his  chinger,  and  might  probably  leave  the 
untry,  carrying  his  captive  along  with  him.  He  therefore  re- 
ated,  *^  I  put  myself  on  your  honour,  Mr  Maxwell ;  and  I  will  go 
)ne  to  visit  your  friend.  I  have  little  doubt  I  shall  find  him 
lenable  to  reason  ;  and  that  I  shall  receive  from  him  a  satisfactory 
count  of  of  Mr  Latimer." 

"  I  have  little  doubt  that  you  will,"  said  Mr  Maxwell  of  Summer- 
2es ;  "  but  still  I  think  it  will  be  only  in  the  long-run,  and  after 
tving  sustained  some  delay  and  inconvenience.  My  warrandice 
)es  no  farther." 

"I  will  take  it  as  it  is  given,"  said  Alan  Fairford.  "  But  let  me 
k,  would  it  not  be  better,  since  you  value  your  friend's  safety  so 
^hly,  and  surely  would  not  willingly  compromise  mine,  that  the 
ovost  or  you  should  go  with  me  to  this  man,  if  he  is  within  any 
asonable  distance,  and  try  to  make  him  hear  reason  ?  " 
"  Me ! — I  will  not  go  my  foot's  length,"  said  the  Provost ;  "  and 
at,  Mr  Alan,  you  may  be  well  assured  of.  Mr  Redgauntlet  is  my 
fe's  fourth  cousin,  that  is  undeniable ;  but  were  he  the  last  of  her 
n  and  mine  both,  it  would  ill  befit  my  office  to  be  communing  with 
bels." 

"Ay,  or  drinking  with  nonjurors,"  said  Maxwell,  filling  his  glass. 
i[  would  as  soon  expect  to  have  met  Claverhouse  at  a  field-preach- 
1?.  And  as  for  myself,  Mr  Fairford,  I  cannot  go  for  just  the  oppo- 
e  reason.  It  would  be  infra  dig.  in  the  Provost  of  this  most 
lUrishing  and  loyal  town  to  associate  with  Redgauntlet ;  and  for 
i  it  would  be  noscitur  a  socio.  There  would  be  post  to  London, 
th  the  tidings  that  two  such  Jacobites  as  Redgauntlet  and  I  had 
it  on  a  braeside — the  Habeas  Corpus  would  be  suspended — Fame 
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M^ould  sound  a  cliarg-e  from  Carlisle  to  the  Laiid's-end— and  wli 
knows  but  the  very  wind  of  the  rumour  might  blow  my  estate  froi 
between  my  fingers,  and  my  body  over  Errickstane  Brae  again  ?  Ni 
no ;  bide  a  gliff— I  will  go  into  the  Provost's  closet,  and  write  a  lettc 
to  Redgauntlet,  and  direct  you  how  to  deliver  it." 

"  There  is  pen  and  ink  in  the  office/'  said  the  Provost,  pointing  t 
the  door  of  an  inner  apartment,  in  which  he  had  his  walnut-tree  des 
and  east-country  cabinet. 

"  A  pen  that  can  write,  I  hope  ?  "  said  the  old  Laird. 

"  It  can  write  and  spell  baith  in  right  hands,"  answered  the  Pn 
vest,  as  the  Laird  retired  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTINUED. 

The  room  was  no  sooner  deprived  of  Mr  Maxwell  of  Surame] 
trees's  presence,  than  the  Provost  looked  verjr  warily  above,  beneatl 
and  around  the  apartment,  hitched  his  chair  towards  that  of  hi 
remaining  guest,  and  began  to  speak  in  a  whisper  which  could  nc 
have  startled  '*  the  smallest  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor." 

"  Mr  Fairford,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  good  lad  ;  and,  what  is  more 
you  are  ray  auld  friend  your  father's  son.  Your  father  has  bee 
agent  for  this  burgh  for  years,  and  has  a  good  deal  to  say  with  th 
council ;  so  there  have  been  a  sort  of  obhgations  between  him  an 
me ;  it  may  have  been  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that ;  but  obli 
gations  there  have  been.  I  am  but  a  plain  man,  Mr  Fairford ;  bu 
I  hope  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you  mean  me  well,  Provost ;  and  I  am  sure,"  replie 
Fairford,  "  you  can  never  better  show  your  kindness  than  on  ihi 
occasion." 

"  That's  it— that's  the  very  point  I  would  be  at,  Mr  Alan,"  repHe; 
the  Provost ;  *'  besides,  I  am,  as  becomes  well  my  situation,  a  stand 
friend  to  Kirk  and  King,  meaning  this  present  establishment  i 
church  and  state ;  and  so,  as  I  was  saying,  you  may  command  m 
best — advice." 

"I  hope  for  your  assistance  and  co-operation  also,"  said  theyoutli 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  wary  magistrate.  "  Well,  no\^ 
you  see  one  may  love  the  Kirk,  and  yet  not  ride  on  the  rigging  of  it 
and  one  may  love  the  King,  and  yet  not  be  cramming  him  eternall 
down  the  throat  of  the  unhappy  folk  that  may  chance  to  like  anothe 
king  better.  I  have  friends  and  connections  among  them,  Mr  Fftii 
ford,  as  your  father  may  have  clients— they  are  flesh  and  blood  lik 
ourselves,  these  poor  Jacobite  bodies — sons  of  Adam  and  Eve,  afte 
all ;  and  therefore — I  hope  you  understand  me ! — I  am  a  plain 
spoken  man."  ^^ 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,"  said  Fairford ;     an 
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you  have  anything"  to  say  to  ine  in  private,  my  dear  Provost,  you 
tid  better  come  quickly  out  with  it,  for  the  Laird  of  Summertrees 
lUst  finish  his  letter  in  a  minute  or  two." 

"Not  a  bit,  man.  Pate  is  a  lang'-headed  fellow,  but  his  pen  does 
3t  clear  the  paper  as  his  g-reyhound  does  the  Tinwald  Furs.  I  gave 
im  a  wipe  about  that,  if  you  noticed ;  I  can  say  anything*  to  Pate- 
i-Peril— indeed,  he  is  my  wife's  near  kinsman." 
"  But  your  advice,  Provost,"  said  Alan,  who  perceived  that,  like  a 
ly  horse,  the  worthy  magistrate  always  started  off  from  his  own 
urpose  just  when  he  seemed  approaching  to  it. 
**  Weel,  you  shall  have  it  in  plain  terms,  for  I  am  a  plain  man. — 
e  see,  we  will  suppose  that  any  friend  like  yourself  were  in  the 
eepest  hole  in  the  Nith,  and  making  a  sprattle  for  your  life.  Now, 
3U  see,  such  being  the  case,  I  have  little  chance  of  helping  you, 
eing  a  fat,  short-armed  man,  and  no  swimmer,  and  what  would  be 
le  use  of  my  jumping  in  after  you  ?  " 

*'  I  understand  you,  I  think,*"  said  Alan  Fairford.  "  You  think 
lat  Darsie  Latimer  is  in  danger  of  his  life." 

"Me  !— I  think  nothing  about  it,  Mr  Alan;  but  if  he  were,  as  I 
ust  he  is  not,  he  is  nae  drap's  blood  akin  to  you,  Mr  Alan." 
"But  here  your  friend,  Summertrees,"  said  the  young*  lawyer, 
offers  me  a  letter  to  this  Redgauntlet  of  yours— What  say  you  to 
lat?" 

"Me!"  ejaculated  the  Provost*^.  "  me,  Mr  Alan!  I  say  neither 
iiff  nor  stye  to  it.  But  ye  dinna  ken  what  it  is  to  look  a  Redgaunt- 
st  in  the  face ; — better  try  my  wife,  who  is  but  a  fourth  cousin, 
efore  ye  venture  on  the  Laird  himself— just  say  something  about 
le  Revolution,  and  see  what  a  look  she  can  gieyou." 
"  I  shall  leave  you  to  stand  all  the  shots  from  that  battery,  Pro- 
ost,"  replied  Fairford.  *'  But  speak  out  like  a  man— Do  you  think 
ummertrees  means  fairly  by  me  ?  " 

"Fairly — he  is  just  coming — fairly  ?  I  am  a  plain  man,  Mr  Fair- 
)rd— but  ye  said  fairly  ?  " 

"  I  do  so,"  replied  Alan,  "  and  it  is  of  importance  to  me  to  know, 
nd  to  you  to  tell  me  if  such  is  the  case ;  for  if  you  do  not,  you  may 
e  an  accomplice  to  murder  before  the  fact,  and  that  under  circum- 
:ances  which  may  bring  it  near  to  murder  under  trust." 
"Murder! — who  spoke  of  murder?"  said  the  Provost;  "no  dan- 
er  of  that,  Mr  Alan— only,  if  I  were  you — to  speak  my  plain  mind" 
-Here  he  approached  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  the  young  lawyer, 
lid,  after  another  acute  pang  of  travail,  was  safely  delivered  of  his 
Ivice  in  the  following  abrupt  words : — "  Take  a  keek  into  Pate's 
!tter  before  ye  deliver  it." 

Fairford  started,  looked  the  Provost  hard  in  the  face,  and  was 
llent ;  while  Mr  Crosbie,  with  the  self-approbation  of  one  who  has 
i  length  brought  himself  to  the  discharge  of  a  great  duty,  at  the 
tpense  of  a  considerable  sacrifice,  nodded  and  winked  to  Alan,  as  if 
iforcing  his  advice ;  and  then  swallowing  a  large  glass  of  punch, 
>ncluded,  with  the  sigh  of  a  man  released  from  a  heavy  burden, 
jl  am  a  plain  man,  Mr  Faiiford." 

I "  A  plain  man  ? "  said  Maxwell,  who  entered  the  room  at  that 
I  ■  ...  e 
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moment  with  fiie  letter  in  liis  liand  — "  Provost,  I  never  heard  yon 
make  use  of  the  word,  but  when  you  had  some  sly  turn  of  your  own 

to  work  out."  ,         ,  .1      T    .  1     i.  c. 

The  Provost  looked  silljr  enough,  and  the  Lau'd  ot  feummertrees 
directed  a  keen  and  suspicious  glance  upon  Alan  Fairford,  who  sua- 
stained  it  with  professional  intrepidity.— There  was  a  moment's 


pause. 


''  I  was  trying,"  said  the  Provost,  "  to  dissuade  our  youn^  friend 
from  his  wildgoose  expedition."  .,         ,      ..^  .. 

"And  I,"  said  Fairford,  "am  deterramed  to  go  through  with  it, 
Trusting  myself  to  you,  Mr  Maxwell,  I  conceive  that  I  rely,  as  1 
before  said,  on  the  word  of  a  g-entleman."      . 

"  I  will  warrant  you,"  said  Maxwell,  "from  all  serious  consequences 
—some  inconveniences  vou  must  look  to  suffer." 

« To  these  I  shall  be  resigned,"  said  Fairford,  "and  stand  pre 
pared  to  run  my  risk." 

"  Well,  then,''  said  Summertrees,  «  you  must  g^o — - 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Provost 
rising" ;  "  when  you  have  done  with  your  crack,  you  will  find  me  ai 
my  wife's  tea-table."  ■,      ,      x  i      »     • 

''  And  a  more  accomplished  old  woman  never  drank  cat-lap,  sait 
Maxwell,  as  he  shut  the  door  ;  "  the  last  word  has  him,  speak  it  whc 
will.  And  yet,  because  he  is  a  whilly-whaw  body,  and  has  a  plausibh 
tono-ue  of  his  own,  and  is  well  enough  connected,  and  especiall} 
because  nobody  could  ever  find  out  whether  he  is  Whig-  or  Tory,  thi: 
is  the  third  time  they  have  made  him  Pi'ovost !— But  to  the  mattei 
in  hand.     This  letter,  Mr  Fairford,"  putting"  a  sealed  one  into  hi: 

hand,  "is  addressed,  you  observe,  to  Mr  H of  B- — ,  and  con 

tains  your  credentials  for  that  g^entleman,  who  is  also  known  by  hii 
family  name  of  Redgauntlet,  but  less  frequently  addressed  by  it 
because  it  is  mentioned  something  invidiously  m  a  certain  Act  o 
Parliament.  I  have  little  doubt  he  will  assure  you  of  your  triend ! 
safety,  and  in  a  short  time  place  him  at  freedom— that  is,  supposing 
him  under  present  restraint.  But  the  point  is,  to  discover  where  H( 
is,— and,  before  you  are  made  acquainted  with  this  necessary  part  o 
the  business,  you  must  give  me  your  assurance  of  honour  that  };oi 
will  acquaint  no  one,  either  by  word  or  letter,  with  the  expeditioi 
which  you  now  propose  to  yourself."  .  .,    x  t     -ii  ,,^ 

"  How,  sir  ?  "  answered  Alan ;  "  can  you  expect  that  1  will  no 
take  the  precaution  of  informing  some  person  of  the  route  I  am  abou 
to  take,  that  in  case  of  accident  it  may  be  known  where  1  am,  an( 
with  what  purpose  1  have  gone  thither  ?  "   ,,  .    ^,  ^        ,^,. 

"  And  can  you  expect,"  answered  Maxwell,  m  the  same  tone,  imv 
I  am  to  place  mv  friend's  safety,  not  merely  in  your  hands,  but  n 
those  of  any  person  you  may  choose  to  confide  in,  and  who  may  us. 
the  knowledge  to  his  destruction?  Na,  na!  I  have  pledged  ni. 
word  for  your  safety,  and  you  must  give  me  yours  to  be  private  u 
the  matter— gift^-gaff,  you  know."  .,..,.      iv     *;^«  f 

Alan  Fairford  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  obligation  i« 
secresy  gave  a  new  and  suspicious  colouring  to  the  whole  transac 
tion ;  but,  considering  that  his  friend's  release  might  depend  upoj 
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lis  accepting  the  condition,  he  g-ave  it  in  the  terms  proposed,  and 
nth  the  purpose  of  abiding*  by  it. 

"  And   now,  sir,"  he  said,  "  whither  am  I  to  proceed  with  this 
etter  ?    Is  Mr  Herries  at  Brokenburn  ?  " 

'*  He  is  not;  I  do  not  think  he  will  come  thither  ag-ain,  until  the 
lusiness  of  the  stake-nets  be  hushed  up,  nor  would  1  advise  him  to  do 
0 — the  Quakers,  with  all  their  demureness,  can  bear  malice  as  long* 
,s  other  folk ;  and  thoug-h  I  have  not  the  prudence  of  Mr  Provost, 
7ho  refuses  to  ken  where  his  friends  are  concealed  during"  adversity, 
sst,  perchance,  he  should  be  asked  to  contribute  to  their  relief,  yet 
do  not  think  it  necessary  or  prudent  to  in(][uire  into  Redg-auntlet's 
iranderings,  poor  man,  but  wish  to  remain  at  perfect  freedom  to 
nswer,  if  asked  at,  that  I  ken  nothing"  of  the  matter.  You  must,  then, 
:o  to  old  Tom  Trumbull's  at  Annan— Tam  Turnpenny,  as  they  call 
lim, — and  he  is  sure  either  to  know  where  Redgauntlet  is  himself, 
r  to  find  some  one  who  can  g-ive  a  shrewd  g-uess.  But  you  must 
ttend  that  old  Turnpenny  will  answer  no  question  on  such  a  subject 
nthout  you  give  him  the  passport,  which  at  present  you  must  do,  by 
sking"  him  the  a^e  of  the  moon^  if  he  answers,  'Not  lig-ht  enoug-li* 
0  land  a  cargo,'  you  are  to  answer,  'Then  plague  on  Aberdeen 
Llmanacks,'  and  upon  that  he  will  hold  free  intercourse  with  you. — 
Lnd  now,  I  would  advise  you  to  lose  no  time,  for  the  parole  is  often 
hanged — and  take  care  of  yourself  among*  these  moonlight  lads,  for 
?iws  and  lawyers  do  not  stand  very  hig-h  in  their  favour.*' 

"  I  will  set  out  this  instant,*'  said  the  young*  barrister ;  "  1  will  but 
id  the  Provost  and  Mrs  Crosbie  farewell,  and  then  get  on  horse-back 

0  soon  as  the  hostler  of  the  Georg-e  Inn  can  saddle  him  ; — as  for  the 
mugglers,  I  am  neither  g-auger  nor  supervisor,  and,  like  the  man 
'ho  met  the  devil,  if  they  have  nothing*  to  say  to  me,  I  have  nothing* 
)  say  to  them." 

1  "You  are  a  mettled  young*  man,"  said  Summertrees,  evidently  with 
icreasing  good  will,  on  observing*  an  alertness  and  contempt  of 
anger,  which  perhaps  he  did  not  expect  from  Alan's  appearance  and 
irofession, — "  a  very  mettled  young  fellow  indeed!  and  it  is  almost  a 
iity "    Here  he  stopped  short. 

i  '*'  What  is  a  pity  ?"  said  Fairford. 

I  "  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  I  cannot  g*o  with  you  myself,  or  at  least 
md  a  trusty  g*uide." 

I  They  walked  together  to  the  bedchamber  of  Mrs  Crosbie,  for  it  was 

ii  that  asylum  that  the  ladies  of  the  period  dispensed  their  tea,  when 
le  parlour  was  occupied  by  the  punch-bowl." 
'*  You  have  been  good  bairns  to-night,  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs 
rosbie ;  "  I  am  afraid,  Summertrees,  that  the  Provost  has  given  you 
bad  browst ;  you  are  not  used  to  quit  the  lee-side  of  the  punchbowl 
such  a  hurry.  I  say  nothing  to  you,  Mr  Fairford,  for  you  are  too 
>uno'  a  man  yet  for  stoup  and  bicker;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  tell 
•e  Edinburgh  fine  folk  that  the  Provost  has  scrimped  you  of  your 
'gie,  as  the  sang  says  ?  " 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  Provost's  kindness,  and  yours,  madam," 
plied  Alan ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  I  have  still  a  long  ride  before  me  this 
ening,  and  the  sooner  I  am  on  horseback  the  better." 
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"  This  evening'?"  said  the  Provost,  anxiously;  "had  you  not  better 
take  daylight  with  you  to-morrow  morning : " 

"  Mr  Fairford  will  ride  as  well  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,"  said 
Summertrees,  taking  the  word  out  of  Alan's  mouth. 

The  Provost  said  no  more,  nor  did  his  wife  ask  any  questions,  nor 
testify  any  surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  their  guest's  departure. 

Having  drunk  tea,  Alan  Fairford  took  leave  with  the  usual  cere- 
mony. The  Laird  of  Summertrees  seemed  studious  to  prevent  any 
farther  communication  between  him  and  the  Provost,  and  remained 
lounging'  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stair  v/hile  they  made  their 
adieus— heard  the  Provost  ask  if  Alan  proposed  a  speedy  return,  and 
the  latter  reply,  that  his  stay  was  uncertain,  and  witnessed  the  part- 
ing shake  of  the  hand,  which,  with  a  pressure  more  warm  than  usual, 
and  a  tremulous,  "  God  bless  and  prosper  you  ! "  Mr  Crosbie  bestowed 
on  his  young"  friend.  Maxwell  even  strolled  with  Fairford  as  fur  as 
the  George,  although  resisting  all  his  attenipts  at  farther  inquiry  into 
the  affairs  of  Redgauntlet,  and  referring  him  to  Tom  Trumbull,  ahas 
Turnpenny,  for  the  particulars  which  he  might  find  it  necessary  to 
inquire  into. 

At  length  Alan's  hack  was  produced ;  an  animal  long  in  neck,  and 
high  in  bone,  accoutred  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  containing  the 
rider's  travelling  wardrobe.  Proudly  surmounting  his  small  stock  of 
necessaries,  and  no  way  ashamed  of  a  mode  of  travelling  which  a 
modern  Mr  Silvertongue  would  consider  as  the  last  of  degradations, 
Alan  Fairford  took  leave  of  the  old  Jacobite,  Pate-in -Peril,  and  set 
forward  on  the  road  to  the  loyal  biirgh  of  Annan.  His  reflections 
during  his  ride  were  none  of  the  most  pleasant.  He  could  not  disguise 
from  himself  that  he  was  venturing  rather  too  rashly  into  the  power 
of  outlawed  and  desperate  persons ;  for  with  such  only  a  man  in  the 
situation  of  Redgauntlet  could  be  supposed  to  associate.  There  were 
other  grounds  for  apprehension.  Several  marks  of  intelligence  be- 
twixt Mrs  Crosbie  and  the  Laird  of  Summertrees  had  not  escaped 
Alan's  acute  observation ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  Provost's  inclina- 
tions towards  him,  which  he  believed  to  be  sincere  and  good,  were 
not  firm  enough  to  withstand  the  influence  of  this  league  between  his 
wife  and  friend.  The  Provost's  adieus,  like  Macbeth's  amen,  had 
stuck  in  his  throat,  and  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  apprehended  more 
than  he  dared  give  utterance  to. 

Laying  all  these  matters  together,  Alan  thought,  with  no  little 
anxiety,  on  the  celebrated  lines  of  Shakespeare, 

'*  A  drop, 

That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop,"  <&c. 

But  pertinacitv  was  a  strong*  feature  in  the  young  lawyer's  character. 
He  was,  and  always  had  been,  totally  unlike  the  "  horse  hot  at  hand," 
who  tires  before  noon  through  his  own  over  eager  exertions  in  the 
beginning  of  the  day.  On  the  contrary,  his  first  efforts  seemed  fre- 
quently inadequate  to  accomplishing  his  purpose,  whatever  that  foi 
the  time  might  be  ;  and  it  was  only  as  the  difficulties  of  the  task  in 
creased  that  his  mind  seemed  to  acquire  the  energy  necessary  t( 
combat  and  subdue  them.    If,  therefore,  he  went  anxiously  forwan 
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upon  his  uncertain  and  perilous  expedition,  the  reader  must  acquit 
liim  of  all  idea,  even  in  a  passing  thoug'ht,  of  the  possibility  of  aban- 
loning  his  search,  and  resig-ning*  Darsie  Latimer  to  his  destiny. 

A  couple  of  hours'  riding*  brought  him  to  the  little  town  of  Annan, 
situated  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Solway,  between  eig-ht  and  nine  o'clock, 
rhe  sun  had  set,  but  the  day  was  not  yet  ended;  and  when  he  had 
dighted  and  seen  his  horse  properly  cared  for  at  the  principal  inn  of 
;he  place,  he  was  readily  directed  to  Mr  Maxwell's  friend,  old  Tom 
frumbull,  with  whom  everybody  seemed  well  acquainted.  He  en- 
ieavoured  to  fish  out  from  the  lad  that  acted  as  a  guide,  something 
)f  this  man's  situation  and  profession  ;  but  the  general  expressions 
)f"a  very  decent  man" — "a  very  honest  body"— "  weel  to  pass  in 
;he  world,"  and  suchlike,  were  all  that  could  be  extracted  from  him; 
md  while  Fairfor  J  w\as  following  up  the  investigation  with  closer 
interrogatories,  the  lad  put  an  end  to  them  by  knocking  at  the  door 
yf  Mr  Trumbull,  whose  decent  dwelling  was  a  little  distance  from 
tlie  town,  and  considerably  nearer  to  the  sea.  It  was  one  of  a  little 
row  of  houses  running  down  to  the  waterside,  and  having  gardens 
ind  other  accommodations  behind.  There  was  heard  within  the  up- 
ifting  of  a  Scottish  psalm ;  and  the  boy  saying,  '•  they  are  at  exercise, 
iir,"  gave  intimation  they  might  not  be  admitted  till  prayers  were 
)ver. 

When,  however,  Fairford  repeated  the  summons  with  the  end  of 
lis  whip,  the  singing  ceased,  and  Mr  Trumbull  himself,  with  his 
)salm-book  in  his  hand,  kept  open  by  the  insertion  of  his  forefinger 
between  the  leaves,  came  to  demand  the  meaning  of  this  unseasonable 
interruption. 

Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  his  whole  appearance  seemed 
to  be  from  the  confidant  of  a  desperate  man,  and  the  associate  of 
outlaws  in  their  unlawful  enterprises.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  bony 
figure,  with  white  hair  combed  straight  down  on  each  side  of  his  face, 
ind  an  iron-grey  hue  of  complexion ;  where  the  lines,  or  rather,  as 
IJuin  said  of  Macklin,  the  cordage  of  his  countenance  were  so  sternly 
idapted  to  a  devotional  and  even  ascetic  expression,  that  they  left 
10  room  for  any  iidication  of  reckless  daring,  or  sly  dissimulation. 
[n  short,  Trumbull  appeared  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  rigid  old 
ZJovenanter,  who  said  only  what  he  thought  right,  acted  on  no  other 
irinciple  but  that  of  duty,  and,  if  he  committed  errors,  did  so  under 
he  full  impression  that  ne  was  serving  God  rather  than  man. 

"  Do  you  want  me,  sir  ?  "  he  said  to  Fairford,  whose  guide  had 
ilunk  to  the  rear,  as  if  to  escape  the  rebuke  of  the  severe  old  man, — 
'  We  were  engaged,  and  it  is  the  Saturday  night." 

Alan  Fairford's  preconceptions  were  so  much  deranged  by  this 
Inan's  appearance  and  manner,  that  he  stood  for  a  moment  bewildered, 
md  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  giving  a  cant  pass-word  to  a  clergy- 
nan  descending  from  the  pulpit,  as  to  the  respectable  father  of  a 
'araily  just  interrupted  in  his  prayers  for  and  witli  the  objects  of  his 
-are.  Hastily  concluding  Mr  Maxwell  had  passed  some  idle  jest  on 
iiim,  or  rather  that  he  had  mistaken  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
lirected,  he  asked  if  he  spoke  to  Mr  Trumbull. 

"  To  Thomas  Trumbull,"  answered  the  old  man — "  What  may  be 
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"Tour  business,  sir  ? "  And  he  glanced  his  eye  to  the  book  he  held  in 
Ills  hand,  with  a  siffh  like  that  of  a  saint  desirous  of  dissolution. 

"  Do  you  know  Mr  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  ?  "  said  Fairford. 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  a  g-enileman  in  the  country-side,  but  have 
no  acquaintance  with  him"  ansv/ered  Mr  Trumbull;  "he  is,  as  I 
liave  heard,  a  Papist ;  for  the  whore  that  sitteth  on  the  seven  hills 
ceaseth  not  yet  to  pour  forth  the  cup  of  her  abomination  on  these 
parts." 

"  Yet  he  directed  me  hither,  my  good  friend,"  said  Alan.  "  Is 
there  another  of  your  name  in  this  town  of  Annan  ?  " 

"  None,"  replied  Mr  Trumbull,  "  since  my  worthy  father  was  re- 
moved; he  was  indeed  a  shining  light.— I  wish  you  good  even,  sir." 

"  Stay  one  single  instant,"  said  Fairford  5  "  this  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.*' 

**  Not  more  than  the  casting  the  burden  of  our  sins  where  they 
should  be  laid,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull,  about  to  shut  the  door  in 
the  inquirer's  face. 

*'Do  you  know,"  said  Alan  Fairford,  "the  Laird  of  Redgauntlet?" 

"  Now  Heaven  defend  me  from  treason  and  rebellion  !  "  exclaimed 
Trumbull.  "  Young  gentleman,  you  are  importunate.  I  live  hei*e 
among  my  own  people,  and  do  not  consort  with  Jacobites  and  mass- 
mongers." 

He  seemed  about  to  shut  the  door,  but  did  not  shut  it,  a  circum- 
stance which  did  not  escape  Alan's  notice. 

"Mr  Redgauntlet  is  sometimes,"  he  said,  "called  Herries  of  Bir- 
refiswork  ;  perhaps  you  may  know  him  under  that  name." 

"Friend  you  are  uncivil,"  answered  Mr  Trumbull;  "honest  men 
have  enough  to  do  to  keep  one  name  undefiled.  I  ken  nothing  about 
those  who  have  two.     Good-even  to  you,,  friend." 

He  was  now  about  to  slam  the  door  in  his  visitor's  face  without 
farther  ceremony,  when  Alan,  who  had  observed  symptoms  that  the 
name  of  Redgauntlet  did  not  seem  altogether  so  indifferent  to  bim 
as  he  pretended,  arrested  his  purpose  by  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "At 
least  you  can  tell  me  what  age  the  moon  is  ?  " 

The  old  man  started,  as  if  from  a  trance,  and  before  answering, 
surveyed  the  querist  with  a  keen  penetrating  glance,  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  Are  you  really  in  possession  of  this  key  to  my  confidence,  or 
do  you  speak  from  mere  accident  ?  " 

To  this  keen  look  of  scrutiny,  Fairford  repjied  by  a  smile  of  in- 
telligence. 

The  iron  muscles  of  the  old  man's  face  did  not,  however,  relax,  as 
he  dropped,  in  a  careless  manner,  the  countersign,  "Not  light  enough 
to  land  a  cargo." 

"  Then  plague  of  all  Aberdeen  Almanacks ! " 

"  And  plague  of  all  fools  that  waste  time,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull. 
Could  you  not  have  said  as  much  at  first  ?— And  standing  wasting 
time,  and  encouraging  lookers-on,  in  the  open  street  too  ?  Come  in 
by — in  by." 

He  drew  his  visitor  into  the  dark  entrance  of  the  house,  and  shut 
the  door  carefully ;  then  putting  his  head  into  an  apartment  whicU 
the  murmurs  within  announced  to  be  filled  with  the  family,  he  said 
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loud,  "  A  work  of  necessity  and  mercy — Malaclii,  take  the  book — 
rou  will  sing"  six  double  verses  of  the  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  you 
iiay  lecture  out  of  the  Lamentations.  And,  Malachi,"— this  he  said 
ti  an  undertone, — "  see  you  give  them  a  screed  of  doctrine  that  will 
ist  them  till  I  come  back ;  or  else  these  in  (considerate  lads  will  be 
ut  of  the  house,  and  away  to  the  publics,  wasting  their  precious 
ime,  and,  it  may  be,  putting  themselves  in  the  way  of  missing  the 
aorning  tide." 

An  inarticulate  answer  from  within  intimated  Malachi's  acqui- 
scence  in  the  commands  imposed ;  and  Mr  Trumbull,  shutting  the 
oor,  muttered  something  about  fast  bind,  fast  lind,  turned  the  key, 
nd  put  it  into  his  pocket ;  and  then  bidding  his  visitor  have  a  care 
f  his  steps,  and  make  no  noise,  he  led  him  through  the  house,  and 
ut  at  a  back-door,  into  a  little  garden.  Here  a  plaited  alley  con- 
acted  them,  without  the  possibility  of  their  being  seen  by  any 
eighbour,  to  a  door  in  the  garden-wall,  which  being  opened,  proved 
0  be  a  private  entrance  into  a  three-stalled  stable  ;  in  one  of  which 
ras  a  horse,  that  whinnied  on  their  entrance.  "  Hush,  hush  ! "  cried 
lie  old  man,  and  presently  seconded  his  exhortations  to  silence  by 
lu'ov/ing  a  handful  of  corn  into  the  manger,  and  the  horse  soon  con- 
erted  his  acknowledgment  of  their  presence  into  the  usual  sound 
if  munching  and  grinding  his  provender. 

As  the  light  was  now  falling  fast,  the  old  man,  with  much  more 
lertness  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  rigidity  of  his 
igure,  closed  the  window-shutters  in  an  instant,  produced  phosphorus 
nd  matches,  and  lighted  a  stable-lantern,  which  he  placed  on  the 
orn-biu,  and  then  addressed  Fairford.  "We  are  private  here,  young 
oan;  and  as  some  time  has  been  wasted  already,  you  will  be  so  kind 
s  to  tell  me  what  is  your  errand.  Is  it  about  the  way  of  business, 
V  the  other  job  ? " 

"  My  business  with  you,  Mr  Trumbull,  is  to  request  you  will  find 
[le  the  means  of  delivering  this  letter,  from  Mr  Maxwell  of  Summer- 
rees  to  the  Laird  of  Redgauntlet." 

"  Humph — fashions  job ! — Pate  Maxwell  will  still  be  the  auld  man 
-always  Pate-in-Peril — Craig-in-Peril,  for  what  I  know.  Let  me 
ee  the  letter  from  him." 

He  examined  it  with  much  care,  turning  it  up  and  down,  and  look- 
ng  at  the  seal  very  attentively.  "  All's  right,  I  see ;  it  has  the  pri- 
ate  mark  for  haste  and  speed.  I  bless  my  Maker  that  I  am  no 
reat  man,  or  great  man's  fellow  ;  and  so  I  think  no  more  of  these 
•assages  than  just  to  help  them  forward  in  the  way  of  business, 
fou  are  an  utter  stranger  in  these  parts,  I  warrant?" 

Fairford  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Ay — I  never  saw  them  make  a  wiser  choice — I  must  call  some 
ne  to  direct  you  what  to  do— Stay,  we  must  go  to  bim,  I  believe, 
rou  are  well  recommended  to  me,-  friend,  and  doubtless  trustv ; 
therwise  you  may  see  more  than  I  would  like  to  show,  or  am  in  the 
;se  of  showing  in  the  common  line  of  business." 

Saying  this,  he  placed  his  lantern  on  the  ground  beside  the  post  of 
ne  of  the  empty  stalls,  drew  up  a  small  spring  bolt  which  secured  it 
0  the  floor,  and  then  forcing  the  post  to  one  sido,  discovered  a  small 
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trap-door.  "  Follow  me,"  he  said,  and  dived  into  the  subterranean 
descent  to  which  this  secret  aperture  g'ave  access. 

Fairford  plung-ed  after  him,  not  without  apprehensions  of  more 
kinds  than  one,  but  still  resolved  to  prosecute  the  adventure. 

The  descent,  which  was  not  above  six  feet,  led  to  a  very  narrow 
passage,  which  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  precise  pur- 
pose of  excluding"  every  one  who  chanced  to  be  an  inch  more  in  girth 
than  was  his  conductor.  A  small  vaulted  room,  of  about  eight  feet 
square,  received  them  at  the  end  of  this  lane.  Here  Mr  Trumbull 
left  Fairford  alone,  and  returned  for  an  instant,  as  he  said,  to  shut 
his  concealed  trap-door. 

Fairford  liked  not  his  departure,  as  it  left  him  in  utter  darkness ; 
besides  that  his  breathing  was  much  affected  by  a  strong  and  stifling 
smell  of  spirits,  and  other  articles  of  a  savour  more  powerful  than 
agreeable  to  the  lungs.  He  was  very  glad,  therefore,  when  he  heard 
the  returning  steps  of  Mr  Trumbull,  who,  when  once  more  by  his 
side,  opened  a  strong  though  narrow  door  in  the  wall,  and  conveyed 
Fairford  into  an  immense  magazine  of  spirit-casks,  and  other  articles 
of  contraband  trade. 

There  was  a  small  light  at  the  end  of  this  range  of  well-stocked 
subterranean  vaults,  which,  upon  a  low  whistle,  began  to  flicker  and 
move  towards  them.  An  undefined  figure,  holding  a  dark  lantern, 
with  the  light  averted,  approached  them,  whom  Mr  Trumbull  thus 
addressed : — Why  were  you  not  at  worship,  Job ;  and  this  Saturday 
at  e'en?" 

"  Swanston  was  loading  the  Jenny,  sir ;  and  I  stayed  to  serve  out 
the  article." 

*^  True — a  work  of  necessity,  and  in  the  way  of  business.  Does  the 
Jumping  Jenny  sail  this  tide  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  she  sails  for " 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  where  she  sailed  for.  Job,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, interrupting  him.  '*  I  thank  my  Maker,  I  know  nothing  of 
their  incomings  or  outgoings.  I  sell  my  article  fairly  and  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business  ;  and  I  wash  ^ny  hands  of  everything  else. 
But  what  I  wished  to  know  is,  whether  the  gentleman  called  the 
Laird  of  the  Sol  way  Lakes  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Border  even 
now?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Job,  "  the  Laird  is  something  in  my  own  line,  you 
know — a  little  contraband  or  so.  There  is  a  statute  for  him— But 
no  matter ;  he  took  the  sands  after  the  splore  at  the  Quaker's  fish- 
traps  yonder ;  for  he  has  a  leal  heart  the  Laird,  and  is  always  true  to 
the  country-side.    But  ava&t— is  all  snug  here  ?" 

So  saying,  he  suddenly  turned  on  Alan  Fairford  the  light  side  of 
the  lantern  he  carried,  who,  by  the  transient  gleam  which  it  threw 
in  passing  on  the  man  who  bore  it,  saw  a  huge  figure,  upwards  of 
six  feet  high,  with  a  rough  hairy  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  set  of 
features  corresponding  to  his  bulky  frame.  He  thought  also  he 
observed  pistols  at  his  belt. 

*'  I  will  answer  for  this  gentleman,"  said  Mr  Trumbull ;  "  he  must 
be  brought  to  speech  of  the  Laird." 

"  That  will  be  kittle  steering,"  said  the  subordinate  personage; 
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•or  I  understood  tliat  the  Laird  and  his  folk  were  no  sooner  on  the 
her  side  than  the  land-sharks  were  on  them,  and  some  mounted 
bsters  from  Cadisle ;  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  split  and 
uander.  There  are  new  brooms  out  to  sweep  the  country  of  them 
ey  say ;  for  the  brush  was  a  hard  one ;  and  they  say  there  was  a 
i  drowned  ; — he  was  not  one  of  the  Laird's  g'ang',  so  there  was  the 
53  matter." 

"  Peace !  prithee,  peace,  Job  Rutledg'e,"  said  honest,  pacific  Mr 
rumbuU.  ^ "  I  wish  thou  couldst  remember,  man,  that  I  desire  to 
low  nothing  of  your  roars  and  splores,  your  brooms  and  brushes, 
dwell  here  among*  my  own  people ;  and  I  sell  my  commodity  to 
m  who  comes  in  the  way  of  business ;  and  so  wash  my  hands  of  all 
nsequences,  as  becomes  a  quiet  subject  and  an  honest  man.  I 
5ver  take  payment,  save  in  ready  money." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  he  with  the'lantern,  "  your  worship,  Mr  Trum- 
dl,  understands  that  in  the  way  of  business." 
"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  one  day  know.  Job,"  answered  Mr  Trum- 
ill, — '*  the  comfort  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and  that  fears 
iither  ganger  nor  collector,  neither  excise  nor  customs.  The  busi- 
jss  is  to  pass  this  gentleman  to  Cumberland  upon  earnest  business, 
id  to  procure  him  speech  with  the  Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes— I 
ippose  that  can  be  done  ?  Now  I  think  Nanty  Ewart,  if  he  sails 
ith  the  brig  this  morning  tide,  is  the  man  to  set  him  forward." 
"Ay,  ay,  truly  is  he,"  said  Job;  "never  man  knew  the  Border, 
tie  and  fell,  pasture  and  ploughland,  better  than  Nanty ;  and  he 
m  always  bring  him  to  the  Laird,  too,  if  you  are  sure  the  gentle- 
an's right.  But  indeed  that's  his  own  look-out;  for  were  he  the 
jst  man  in  Scotland,  and  the  chairman  of  the  d — d  Board  to  boot, 
id  had  fifty  men  at  his  back,  he  were  as  well  not  visit  the  Laird  for 
lything  but  good.  As  for  Nanty,  he  is  word  and  blow,  a  d — d 
3al  fiercer  than  Cristie  Nixon  that  they  keep  such  a  din  about.     I 

i\e  seen  them  both  tried,  by " 

Fairford  now  found  himself  called  upon  to  sav  something ;  yet  his 
lelings,  upon  finding  himself  thus  completely  in  the  power  of  a 
witing  hypocrite,  and  of  his  retainer,  who  had  so  much  the  air  of  a 
stermined  ruffian,  joined  to  the  strong  and  abominable  fume  which 
ley  snuffed  up  with  indifference,  while  it  almost  deprived  him  of 
ispiration,  combined  to  render  utterance  difficult.  He  stated,  how- 
ler, that  he  had  no  evil  intentions  towards  the  Laird,  as  they  called 
im,  but  was  onlv  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  him  on  particular  business, 
om  Mr  Maxwell  of  Summertrees. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Job,  "  that  may  be  well  enough  ;  and  if  Mr  Trum- 
ill  is  satisfied  that  the  service  is  right,  why,  we  will  give  you  a  cast 
i  the  Jumping  Jenny  this  tide,  and  Nanty  Ewart  vvill  put  you  on  a 
lay  of  finding  the  Laird,  I  warrant  you." 

"  I  may  for  the  present  return,  I  presume,  to  the  inn  where  1  left 
y  horse  ?  "  said  Fairford.  \ 

"  With  pardon,"  replied  Mr  Trumbull,  "  you  have  been  ower  far 
in  with  us  for  that ;  but  Job  will  take  you  to  a  place  where  you 
lay  sleep  rough  till  he  calls  you.  I  will  bring  you  what  little 
!"^S^«ge  you  can  need — for  those  who  go  on  such  errands  must  not 
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be  dainty.  I  will  myself  see  after  your  horse,  for  a  merciful  man  i; 
merciful  to  his  beast —a  matter  too  often  for^^otten  in  our  way  oj 
business." 

"  Why,  Master  Trumbull,"  replied  Job,  ''  you  know  that  when  we 
are  chased  it's  no  time  to  shorten  sail,  and  so  the  boys  do  ride  whip 

and  spur "    He  stopped  in  his  speech,  observing  the  old  man  had 

vanished  throug-h  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered — "  That's  always 
the  way  with  old  Turnpenny,"  lie  said  to  Fairford ;  "he  cares  foi 
nothing"  of  the  trade  but  the  profit— now,  d — me,  if  I  don't  think  the 
fun  of  it  is  better  worth  while.  But  come  along",  my  fine  chap ;  1 
must  stow  you  away  in  safety  until  it  is  time  to  g-o  aboard." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  OONTINUED. 

Fairford  followed  his  g-rulF  guide  among*  a  labyrinth  of  barreh 
and  puncheons,  on  which  lie  had  more  than  once  like  to  have  broken 
his  nose,  and  from  thence  into  what,  by  the  glimpse  of  the  passing 
lantern  upon  a  desk  and  writing  materials,  seemed  to  be  a  small 
office  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Here  there  appeared  no  exit^ 
but  the  smuggler,  or  smuggler's  ally,  availing  himself  of  a  ladder 
removed  an  old  picture,  which  showed  a  door  about  seven  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  Fairford,  still  following  Job,  w^as  involved  in  anotliei 
tortuous  and  dark  passage,  which  involuntarily  reminded  him  oi 
Peter  Peebles's  lawsuit.  At  the  end  of  this  labyrinth,  when  he  had 
little  guess  where  he  had  been  conducted,  and  was,  according  to  the 
French  phrase,  totally  desoriente,  Job  suddenly  set  down  the  lantern 
and  availing  himself  of  the  flame  to  light  two  candles  which  stood  on 
\\\Q  table,  asked  if  Alan  would  choose  anything  to  eat,  recommending, 
at  all  events,  a  slug  of  brandy  to  keep  out  the  night  air.  Fairford 
declined  both,  but  inquired  after  his  baggage. 

"The  old  master  will  take  care  of  that  himself,"  said  Job  Rut- 
ledge  ;  and  drawing  back  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  entered 
he  vanished  from  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment,  by  a  mode  which 
the  candles,  still  shedding  an  imperfect  light,  gave  Alan  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  Thus  the  adventurous  young  lawyer  .was  left  alone 
in  the  apartment  to  which  he  had  been  conducted  by  so  singular  a 
passage. 

In  this  condition,  it  was  Alan's  first  employment  to  survey,  with 
some  accuracy,  the  place  where  he  was;  and  accordingly,  having 
trimmed  the  lights,  he  walked  slowly  round  the  apartment,  examnv 
ing  its  appearance  and  dimensions.  It  seemed  to  be  such  a  small 
dining-parlour  as  is  usually  found  in  the  house  of  the  better  class  oJ 
artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  such  persons,  having  a  recess  at  the 
upper  end,  and  the  usual  furniture  of  an  ordinary  description.  He 
found  a  door,  which  he  endeavoured  to  open,  but  it  was  locked  ou 
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J  outside.  A  corresponding  door  on  the  same  side  of  the  apart- 
int  admitted  him  into  a  closet,  upon  the  front  shelves  of  which 
re  punch-bowls,  glasses,  tea-cups,  and  tlie  like,  while  on  one  side 
s  hung  a  horseman's  great-coat  of  the  coarsest  materials,  with  two 
3at  horse-pistols  peeping*  out  of  the  pocket,  and  on  the  floor  stood 
►air  of  well-spattered  jack-boots,  the  usual  equipment  of  the  time, 
least  for  long  journeys. 

Sot  greatly  liking  tlie  contents  of  the  closet,  Alan  Fairford  shut 
5  door,  and  resumed  his  scrutiny  round  the  walls  of  the  apartment, 
order  to  discover  the  mode  of  Job  Rutledge's  retreat.  The  secret 
jsage  was,  however,  too  artificially  concealed,  and  the  youn|i;^law}er 
i  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  meditate  on  the  singularity  of  his 
)sent  situation.  He  had  long  known  that  the  excise  laws  had 
jasioned  an  active  contraband  trade  betvvixt  Scotland  and  England, 
ich  then,  as  now,  existed,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  until  the  utter 
)lition  of  the  wretched  system  which  establishes  an  inequality  of 
ties  betwixt  the  different  parts  of  the  same  kingdom  ;  a  system, 
it  said  in  passing,  mightily  resembling  the  conduct  of  a  pugilist, 

0  should  tie  up  one  arm  that  he  might  fight  the  better  with 
5  other.  But  Fairford  was  unprepared  for  the  expensive  and 
rular  establishments  by  which  the  illicit  traffic  was  carried  on,  and 
dd  not  have  conceived  that  the  capital  employed  in  it  should  have 
?n  adequate  to  the  erection  of  these  extensive  buildings,  with  all 
dr  contrivances  for  secresy  of  communication.  He  was  musing 
these  circumstances,  not  without  some  anxiety  for  the  progress 
his  own  journey,  when  suddenly,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes,  he  dis- 

rered  old  Mr  Trumbull  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  bear- 

^  in  one  hand  a  small  bundle,  in  the  other  his  dark  lantern,  the 

ht  of  which,  as  he  advanced,  he  directed  full  upon  Fairford's  coun- 

lance. 

Chough  such  an  apparition  was  exactly  what  he  expected,  yet  he 

1  not  see  the  grim,  stern  old  man  present  himself  thus  suddenly 
liout  emotion ;  especially  when  he  recollected,  what  to  a  youth  of 

pious  education  was  peculiarly  shocking,  that  the  grizzled  hypo- 
te  was  probably  that  instant  arisen  from  his  knees  to  Heaven, 

the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  mysterious  transactions  of  a 
;perate  and  illegal  trade. 

rhe  old  man,  accustomed  to  judge  with  ready  sharpness  of  the 
^siognomy  of  those  with  whom  he  had  business,  did  not  fail  to 
oark  something  like  agitation  in  Fairford's  demeanour.  "  Have 
taken  the  rue  ? "  said  he.  "  Will  ye  take  the  sheaf  from  the  mare, 
i  give  up  the  venture  ? "  . 

'Never!  "  said  Fairford,  firmly,  stimulated  at  once  by  his  natural 
rit,  and  the  recollection  of  his  friend ;  "  never,  while  I  have  life 
i  strength  to  follow  it  out ! " 

'I  have  brought  you,"  said  Trumbull,  "  a  clean  shirt,  and  some 
ckings,  which  is  all  the  baggage  you  can  conveniently  carry,  and 
'ill  cause  one  of  the  la^Us  lend  you  a  horseman's  coat,  for  it  is  ill 
iin^  or  riding  without  one ;  and,  touching  your  valise,  it  will  be 
safe  in  my  poor  house,  were  it  full  of  the  gold  of  Ophir,  as  if  it 
re  in  the  depth  of  the  mine." 
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"I  have  no  donbt  of  it,"  said  Fairford.. 

"  And  now,"  said  Trumbull,  again,  "  I  pray  you  to  tell  me  by  wk 
name  I  am  to  name  you  to  Nanty  [which  is  Antony]  Ewart  -" 

"  By  the  name  of  Alan  Fairford,"  answered  the  young-  lawyer. 

"  But  that,"  said  Mr  Trumbull,  in  reply,  *'  is  your  own  prope 
tiame  and  surname." 

"  And  what  other  should  I  give  ?  "  said  the  young  man  ;  "  do  yo 
think  I  have  any  occasion  for  an  alias  ?  And,  besides,  Mr  Trumbull, 
added  Alan,  thinking  a  little  raillery  might  intimate  confidence  ( 
spirit,  "  you  blessed  yourself,  but  a  little  while  since,  that  you  ha 
no  acqj^iaintance  with  those  who  defiled  their  names  so  far  as  to  b 
obliged  to  change  them." 

"  True,  very  true,"  said  Mr  Trumbull ;  "  nevertheless,  young  mai 
my  grey  hairs  stand  unreproved  in  this  matter ;  for,  in  my  line  ( 
business,  when  I  sit  under  my  vine  and  my  fig-tree,  exchanging  th 
strong  waters  of  the  north  for  the  gold  which  is  the  price  thereof, 
have,  I  thank  Heaven,  no  disguises  to  keep  with  any  man,  and  wea 
my  own  name  of  Thomas  Trumbull,  without  any  chance  that  th 
same  may  be  polluted.  Whereas,  thou,  who  art  to  journey  in  mir 
ways,  and  amongst  a  strange  people,  mayst  do  well  to  have  tw 
names,  as  thou  hast  two  shirts,  the  one  to  keep  the  other  clean.'*^ 

Here  he  emitted  a  chuckling  grunt,  which  lasted  for  two  vibration 
of  the  pendulum  exactly,  and  was  the  only  approach  towards  laughte 
in  which  old  Turnpenny,  as  he  was  nicknamed,  was  ever  known  t 
indulge. 

"You  are  witty,  Mr  Trumbull,"  said  Fairford;  "but  jests  are  n 
arguments— I  shall  keep  my  own  name." 

"At  your  own  pleasure,"  said  the  merchant;  "there  is  but  on 
name  which,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

We  will  not  follow  the  hypocrite  through  the  impious  cant  whic 
he  added,  in  order  to  close  the  subject. 

Alan  followed  him,  in  silent  abhorrence,  to  the  recess  in  which  tli 
beaufet  was  placed,  and  which  was  so  artificially  made  as  to  concei 
another  of  those  traps  with  which  the  whole  building  aboundec 
This  concealment  admitted  them  to  the  same  winding  pa^^sage  b 
which  the  young  lawyer  had  been  brought  thither.  The  path  whic 
thev  now  took  amid  these  mazes  differed  from  the  direction  in  whic 
he  had  been  guided  by  Rutledge.  It  led  upwards,  and  terminate 
beneath  a  garret  window.  Trumbull  opened  it,  and  with  niore  agilit 
than  his  age  promised,  clambered  out  upon  the  leads.  If  Fairford 
j'ourney  had  been  hitherto  in  a  stifled  and  subterranean  atmospher( 
it  was  now  open,  lofty,  and  airy  enough;  for  he  had  to  follow  In 
guide  over  leads  and  slates,  which  the  old  smuggler  traversed  wit 
the  dexterity  of  a  cat.  It  is  true,  his  course  was  facilitated  by  knov 
ing  exactly  where  certain  stepping-places  and  holdfasts  were  placec 
of  which  Fairford  could  not  so  readily  avail  himself;  but,  after  a  di 
ficult  and  somewhat  perilous  progress  along  the  roofs  of  two  or  thre 
houses,  they  at  length  descended  by  a  skylight  into  a  garret  room,  an 
from  thence  by  the  stairs  into  a  public-house ;  for  such  it  appearei 
by  the  ringing  of  bells,  whistling  for  waiters  and  attendance,  bawhu 
of  "  House,  house,  here ! "  chorus  of  sea-songs,  and  the  like  noises. 
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Having"  descended  to  the  second  story,  and  entered  a  room  there, 
which  there  was  a  light,  old  Mr  Trumbull  rung*  the  bell  of  the 
►artment  thrice,  with  an  interval  betwixt  each,  during  which  he 
Id  deliberately  the  number  twenty.  Immediately  after  the  third 
iging"  the  landlord  appeared,  with  stealthy  step,  and  an  appearance 
mystery  on  his  buxom  visage.  He  greeted  Mr  Trumbull,  who 
IS  his  landlord  as  it  proved,  with  great  respect,  and  expressed  some 
rprise  at  seeing  him  so  late,  as  he  termed  it,  "on  Saturday  e'en." 
"  And  I,  Kobin  Hastie,"  said  the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  "am  more 
rprised  than  pleased,  to  hear  sae  muckle  din  in  your  house,  Robie, 
near  the  honourable  Sabbath :  and  I  must  mind  you,  that  it  is  con- 
ivening  the  terms  of  your  tack,  whilk  stipulates  that  you  should 
ut  your  public  on  Saturday  at  nine  o'clock,  at  Jatest." 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Robin  Hastie,  no  way  alarmed  at  the  gravity  of 
e  rebuke,  "but  you  must  take  tent  that  I  have  admitted  naebody 
it  you,  Mr  Trumbull  (who,  by  the  way,  admitted  yoursell),  since 
Qe  o'clock ;  for  the  most  of  the  folk  have  been  here  for  several 
lurs  about  the  lading,  and  so  on,  of  the  brig.  It  is  not  full  tide  yet, 
d  1  cannot  put  the  men  out  into  the  street.  If  I  did,  they  would 
►  to  some  other  public,  and  their  souls  would  be  nane  the  better, 
d  my  purse  muckle  the  waur ;  for  how  am  I  to  pay  the  rent,  if  I 
'  not  sell  the  liquor  ?  " 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull,  "if  it  is  a  w^ork  of  necessity, 
id  in  the  honest  independent  way  of  business,  no  doubt  there  is 
Im  in  Gilead.  But  prithee,  Robin,  wilt  thou  see  if  Nanty  Ewart 
,  as  is  most  likely,  amongst  these  unhappy  topers;  and  if  so,  let  him 
3p  this  way  cannily,  and  speak  to  me  and  this  young  gentleman, 
id  it's  dry  talking,  Robin — you  must  minister  to  us  a  bowl  of  punch 
ye  ken  my  gage." 

"Fi'om  a  mutclikin  to  a  gallon,  I  ken  your  honoui^'s  taste,  Mr 
lomas  Trumbull,"  said  mine  host;  "and  ye  shall  hang  me  over  the 
fn-post  if  there  be  a  drap  mair  lemon  or  a  curn  less  sugar  than  just 
its  you.  There  are  three  of  you — you  will  be  for  the  auld  Scots 
remptory  pint-stoup^  for  the  success  of  the  voyage?" 
"Better  pray  for  it  than  drink  for  it,  Robin,"  said  Mr  Trumbull. 
STours  is  a  dangerous  trade,  Robin ;  it  hurts  mony  a  ane  — baith 
>st  and  guest.  But  ye  will  get  the  blue  bowl,  Robin — the  blue 
wl—that  will  sloken  all  their  drouth,  and  prevent  the  sinful  repeti- 
)n  of  whipping  for  an  eke  of  a  Saturday  at  e'en.  Ay,  Robin,  it  is 
pity  of  Nanty  Ewart— Nanty  likes  the  turning  up  of  his  little 
iger  unco  weel,  and  we  maunna  stint  him,  Robin,  so  as  we  leave 
Qi  sense  to  steer  by." 
"Nanty  Ewart 
Bre  as  drunk  as 
ipping.down 
)  called  hij 


could  steer  through  the  Pentland  Firth  though  he 

the  Baltic  Ocean,"  said  Robin  Hastie;  and  instantly 

Dwn  stairs,  he  speedily  returned  with  the  materials  for  what 

[is  browst,  which  consisted  of  two  English  quarts  of  spirits, 


1  The  Scottish  pint  of  h'quid  measure  comprehends  four  English  measures  of  the 
me  denomination.  The  jest  is  well  known  of  my  poor  countryman,  who,  driven  to 
tremity  by  the  raillery  of  the  Southern,  on  the  small  denominaiion  of  the  Scottish 
in,  at  length  answered,  **  Ay,  ay  !  But  the  deil  tok  them  that  has  the  least  pint* 
wp." 
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in  a  hii.^e  blue  bowl,  with  all  the  inoredients  for  punch  in  the  same 
formidable  proportion.  At  the  sanie  time  he  introduced  Mr  Antonj 
or  Nanty  Ewart,  whose  person,  althoug'h  he  was  a  g-ood  deal  flus- 
tered with  liquor,  was  different  from  what  Fairford  expected.  Hi^ 
dress  was  what  is  emphatically  termed  the  shabby  g-enteel— a  frock 
with  tarnished  lace— a  small  cocked-hat,  ornamented  in  a  similai 
way— a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  faded  embroidery,  breeches  of  the 
same,  with  silver  knee-bands,  and  he  wore  a  smart  hanger  and  a  paii 
of  pistols  in  a  sullied  sword-belt. 

"  Here  I  come,  patron,"  he  said,  shaking"  hands  with  Mr  Trumbull. 
"  Well,  I  see  you  have  g-ot  some  grog  aboard." 

"  It  is  not  my  custom,  Mr  Ewart,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "a> 
you  well  know,  to  become  a  chamberer  or  carouser  thus  late  or 
'Saturday  at  e'en ;  but  I  wanted  to  recommend  to  your  attention  i 
young  friend  of  ours,  that  is  going  upon  a  something^  particulai 
journey,  with  a  letter  to  our  friend  the  Laird  from  Pate-in-Peril,  a^ 
they  call  him." 

«  Ay— indeed  ?— he  must  be  in  high  trust  for  so  young  a  gentle- 
man. I  wish  you  joy,  sir,"  bowing  to  Fairford.  "  By'r  lady,  aj 
Shakespeare  savs,  you  are  bringing  up  a  neck  for  a  fair  end.— 
Come,  patron,  we  will  drink  to  Mr  What-shall-call-um— Whf^t  is  his 
name  ?— Did  you  tell  me  ?— And  have  I  forgot  it  already  ?" 

''  Mr  Alan  'Fairford,"  said  Trumbull. 

"  Ay,  Mr  Alan  Fairford— a  good  name  for  a  fair  trader— Mr  Alar 
Fairford ;  and  may  he  be  long  withheld  from  the  topmost  round  oj 
ambition,  which  I  take  to  be  the  highest  round  of  a  certain  ladder." 

While  he  spoke,  he  seized  the  punch  ladle,  and  began  to  fil 
the  glasses.  But  Mr  Trumbull  arrested  his  hand,  until  he  had,  as 
he  expressed  himself,  sanctified  the  liqiu)r  by  a  long  grace ;  during 
the  pronunciation  of  which  he  shut  indeed  his  eyes,  but  his  nostiih 
-  became  dilated,  as  if  he  were  snuffing  up  the  fragrant  beverage  witli 
peculiar  complacency. 

When  the  grace  was  at  length  over,  the  three  friends  sat  down  tc 
their  beverage,  and  invited  Alan  Fairford  to  partake.  Anxious 
about  his  situation,  and  disgusted  as  he  was  with  his  company,  h( 
craved,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  permission,  under  the  allegatior 
of  being  fatigued,  heated,  and  the  like,  to  stretch  himself  on  a  coucli 
which  was  in  the  apartment,  and  attempted  at  least  to  procure 
some  rest  before  high  water,  when  the  vessel  was  to  sail. 

He  was  at  length  permitted  to  use  his  freedom,  and  stretcnec 
himself  on  the  couch,  having  his  eyes  for  some  time  fixed  on  the 
jovial  party  he  had  left,  and  straining  his  ears  to  catch  if  possible  i 
'little  of  their  conversation.  This  he  soon  found  was  to  no  purpose 
for  what  did  actuallv  reach  his  ears  w\as  disguised  so  completely  I)] 
the  use  of  cant  words,  and  the  thieves-Latin  called  slang,  that  eyei 
when  he  caught  the  words,  he  found  himself  as  f^ir  as  ever  from  m 
sense  of  their  conversation.     At  length  he  fell  asleep. 

It  was  after  Alan  had  slumbered  for  three  or  four  hours  that  \u 
was  wakened  by  voices  bidding  him  rise  up  and  prepare  to  be  jogging 
He  started  up  accordingly,  and  found  himself  in  presence  ot  tli< 
same  party  of  boon  companions,  who  had  just  deL^patched  their  nug< 
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w\  of  punch.  To  Alan's  surprise,  the  liquor  had  made  but  little 
jovation  on  the  brains  of  men  who  were  accustomed  to  drink  at 
hours,  and  in  the  most  inordinate  quantities.  The  landlord 
leed  spoke  a  little  thick,  and  the  texts  of  Mr  Thomas  Trumbull 
imbled  on  his  tongue ;  but  Nanty  was  one  of  those  topers,  who, 
eoming"  early  what  bon  vivants  term  flustered,  remain  whole 
^hts  and  days  at  the  same  point  of  intoxication ;  and,  in  fact,  as 
jy  are  seldom  entirely  sober,  can  be  as  rarely  seen  absolutely 
mk.  Indeedj  Fairford,  had  he  not  known  how  Ewart  had  been 
^ag-ed  whilst  he  himself  was  asleep,  would  almost  have  sworn 
en  he  awoke,  that  the  man  was  more  sober  than  when  he  first 
tered  the  room. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  they  descended  below, 
ere  two  or  three  sailors  and  ruffian-looking"  fellows  awaited  their 
nraands.  Ewart  took  the  whole  direction  upon  himself,  g'ave  his 
lers  with  briefness  and  precision,  and  looked  to  their  being* 
3cuted  with  the  silence  and  celerity  which  that  peculiar  crisis 
[uired.  All  were  now  dismissed  for  the  brig,  which  lay,  as  Fair- 
d  was  given  to  understand,  a  little  farther  down  the  river,  whicli 
lavigable  for  vessels  of  light  burden  till  almost  within  a  mile  of 
5  town. 

iVhen  they  issued  from  the  inn  the  landlord  bid  them  good-by. 
d  Trumbull  walked  a  little  way  with  them,  but  the  air  had  pro- 
3ly  considerable  effect  on  the  state  of  his  brain ;  for  after  remind- 
^  Alan  Fairford  that  the  next  day  was  the  honourable  Sabbath,  he 
3ame  extremely  excursive  in  an  attempt  to  exhort  him  to  keep  it 
[y.  At  length,  being  perhaps  sensible  that  he  was  becoming  un- 
elligible,  he  thrust  a  volume  into  Fairford's  hand  —  hiccuping 
the  same  time—"  Good  book — good  book — fine  hymn-book — fit 
■  the  honourable  Sabbath,  whilk  awaits  us  to-morrow  morning.'' — 
jre  the  iron  tongue  of  time  told  five  from  the  town  steeple  of 
man,  to  the  farther  confusion  of  Mr  Trumbull's  already  disordered 
;as.  "  Ay  ?  Is  Sunday  come  and  gone  already  ?  —  Heaven  be 
lised  !  Only  it  is  a  marvel  the  afternoon  is  sae  dark  for  the  time 
the  year — Sabbath  has  slipped  ower  quietly,  but  we  have  reason 
bless  oursells  it  has  not  been  altogether  misemployed.  I  heard 
-le  of  the  preaching — a  cauld  moralist,  I  doubt,  served  that  out — 
t,  eh — the  prayer — I  mind  it  as  if  I  had  said  the  words  mysell." — 
ire  he  repeated  one  or  two  petitions,  which  were  probably  a  part 
his  family  devotions,  before  he  was  summoned  forth  to  what  he 
led  the  way  of  business.  "  I  never  remember  a  Sabbath  pass  so 
niily  off  in  my  life.''— Then  he  recollected  himself  a  little,  and 
d  to  Allan,  ^*  You  may  read  that  book,  Mr  Fairford,  to-morrow, 
I  the  same,  though  it  be  Monday ;  for,  you  see,  it  was  Saturday 
ien  we  were  thegither,  and  now  it's  Sunday  and  it's  dark  night — - 
'  the  Sabbath  has  slipped  clean  away  through  our  fingers  like 
ter  through  a  sieve,  which  abideth  not ;  and  we  have  to  begin 
ixin  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  weariful,  base,  mean,  earthly 
Iployments,  whilk  are  unworthy  of  an  immortal  spirit — always 
l^epting  the  way  of  business." 
jrhree  of  the  fellows  were  now  returning  to  the  town,  and  at 
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Ewart's  command  they  cut  short  the  patriarch's  exhortation,  by  lead 
ing"  him  back  to  his  own  residence.  The  rest  of  the  party  then  pi  o 
ceeded  to  the  brig,  which  only  waited  their  arrival  to  g-et  under  weig] 
and  drop  down  the  river.  Nanty  Ewart  betook  himself  to  steerin< 
the  bri^,  and  the  very  touch  of  the  helm  seemed  to  dispel  the  re 
maining  influence  of  the  liquor  which  he  had  drunk,  since,  through  i 
troublesome  and  intricate  channel,  he  was  able  to  direct  the  cours 
of  his  little  vessel  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  and  safety. 

Alan  Fairford,  for  some  time,  availed  Irimself  of  the  clearness  o 
the  summer  morning  to  gaze  on  the  dimly-seen  shores  betwixt  whic' 
they  glided,  becoming*  less  and  less  distinct  as  they  receded  from  eac 
other,  until  at  length,  having  adjusted  his  little  bundle  by  way  o 
pillow,  and  wrapped  around  him  the  great-coat  with  which  old  Trum 
bull  had  equipped  him,  he  stretched  himself  on  the  deck,  to  try  t( 
recover  the  slumber  out  of  which  he  had  been  awakened.^  Sleep  hai 
scarce  begun  to  settle  on  his  eyes  ere  he  found  something  stirring 
about  his  person.  With  ready  presence  of  mind  he  recollected  hi 
situation,  and  resolved  to  show  no  alarm  until  the  purpose  of  thi 
became  obvious  ;  but  he  was  soon  relieved  from  his  anxiety,  by  find 
ing  it  was  only  the  result  of  Nanty's  attention  to  his  comfort,  wh 
was  wrapping'  around  him,  as  softly  as  he  could,  a  great  boat-cloai 
in  order  to  defend  him  from  the  morning  air. 

"Thou  art  but  a  cockerel,"  he  muttered,  "but 'twere  pity  tho 
wert  knocked  off  the  perch  before  seeing  a  little  more  of  the  swee 
and  sour  of  this  world— though,  faith,  if  thou  hast  the  usual  luck  c 
it,  the  best  way  were  to  leave  thee  to  the  chance  of  a  seasonin; 
fever." 

These  words,  and  the  awkward  courtesy  with  which  the  skipper  c 
the  little  brig  tucked  the  sea-coat  round  Fairford,  gave  him  a  cor 
lidence  of  safety  which  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly  possessed.  H 
stretched  himself  in  more  security  on  the  hard  planks,  and  wa 
speedily  asleep,  though  his  slumbers  were  feverish  and  unrefreshiii^ 

It  has  been  elsewhere  intimated  that  Alan  Fairford  inherited  fror 
his  mother  a  delicate  constitution,  with  a  tendency  to  consumption 
and,  being  an  only  child,  with  such  a  cause  for  apprehension,  can 
to  the  verge  of  effeminacy,  was  taken  to  preserve  him  from  dam 
beds,  wet  feet,  and  those  various  emergencies  to  which  the  Cak 
donian  boys  of  much  higher  birth,  but  more  active  habits,  ar 
generally  accustomed.  In  man,  the  spirit  sustains  the  constitutiom 
weakness,  as  in  the  winged  tribes  the  feathers  bear  aloft  the  bod; 
But  there  is  a  bound  to  these  supporting  quaUties ;  and  as  th 
pinions  of  the  bird  must  at  length  grow  weary,  so  the  vis  anirm  < 
the  human  struggler  becomes  broken  down  by  continued  fatigue. 

When  the  voyager  was  awakened  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  now  ridni 
high  in  heaven,  he  found  himself  under  the  influence  of  an  almo 
intolerable  headache,  with  heat,  thirst,  shooting  across  the  back  aii 
loins,  and  other  symptoms  intimating  violent  cold,  accompanied  wit 
fever.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  passed  the  preceding  day  aii 
night,  though  perhaps  it  might  have  been  of  little  consequence  t 
most  young  men,  was  to  him,  delicate  in  constitution  and  nurtur 
attended  with  bad  and  even  perilous  consequences.    He  felt  this  wj 
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e  case,  yet  v/ould  fain  have  combated  the  symptoms  of  indisposition, 
Inch,  indeed,  lie  imputed  chiefly  to  sea-sickners.  He  sat  up  on 
jck,  and  looked  on  the  scene  around,  as  the  little  vessel,  having^ 
>rne  down  the  Solway  Firth,  was  beginning",  with  a  favourable 
)rtherly  breeze,  to  bear  away  to  the  southward,  crossing*  the  en- 
ance  of  the  Wampole  river,  and  preparing  to  double  the  most 
u'therly  point  of  Cumberland. 

But  Fairford  felt  annoyed  with  deadly  sickness,  as  well  as  by  pain 
'  a  distressing'  and  oppressive  character ;  and  neither  Criffel,  rising 
majesty  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  distant  yet  more  picturesque 
itline  of  Skiddaw  and  Glaramara  upon  the  other,  could  attract  This 
tention  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  usually  fixed  by  beautiful 
enery,  and  especially  that  which  had  in  it  something  new  as  well 
,  striking.  Yet  it  was  not  in  Alan  Fairford's  nature  to  give  way 
despondence,  even  when  seconded  by  pain.  He  had  recourse,  in 
e  first  place,  to  his  pocket ;  but  instead  of  the  little  Sallust  he  had 
'ought  with  him,  that  the  perusal  of  a  classical  author  might  helu 
pass  away  a  heavy  houi-,  he  pulled  out  the  supposed  hymn-book 
ith  which  he  had  been  presented  a  few  hours  before  by  that  tem- 
jrate  and  scrupulous  person,  Mr  Thomas  Trumbull,  alias  Turn- 
inny.  The  volume  was  bound  in  sable,  and  its  exterior  might  have 
icome  a  psalter.  But  what  was  Alan's  astonishment  to  read  on  the 
Je-page  the  following  words :—"  Merry  Thoughts  for  Merry  Men ; 
Mother  Midnight's  Miscellany  for  the  Small  Hours  ;"  and  turning 
er  the  leaves,  he  was  disgusted  with  profligate  tales,  and  more 
ofligate  songs,  ornamented  with  figures  corresponding  in  infamy 
ith  the  letterpress. 

"  Good  God  ! "  he  thought  "  and  did  this  hoary  reprobate  summon 
s  family  together,  and,  with  such  a  disgraceful  pledge  of  infamy  in 
s  bosom,  venture  to  approach  the  throne  of  his  Creator  ?  It  must 
5  so ;  the  book  is  bound  after  the  manner  of  those  dedicated  to  de- 
>tional  subjects,  and  doubtless  the  wretch,  in  his  intoxication,  con- 
unded  the  books  he  carried  with  him,  as  he  did  the  days  of  the 
eek."— Seized  with  the  disgust  with  which  the  young  and  generous 
;ually  regard  the  vices  of  advanced  life,  Alan,  having  turned  the 
aves'of  the  book  over  in  hasty  disdain,  flung  it  from  him,  as  far  as 
i  could,  into  the  sea.  He  then  had  recourse  to  the  Sallust,  which 
J  had  at  first  sought  fm  in  vain.  As  he  opened  the  book,  Nanty 
wart,  who  had  been  looking  over  his  shoulder,  made  his  own  opinion 
?ard. 

"1  think  now,  brother,  if  you  are  so  much  scandalised  at  a  little, 
ece  of  sculduddery,  which,  after  all,  does  nobody  any  harm,  you  had 
itter  have  given  it  to  me  than  have  flung  into  the  Solwav." 
"  I  hope,  sir,"  answered  Fairford,  civilly,  "  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
jading  better  books." 

"Faith,"  answered  Nanty,  "with  help  of  a  little  Geneva  text,  I 
)uld  read  my  Sallust  as  well  as  you  can ;  "  and  snatching  the  book 
om  Alan's  hand,  he  began  to  read,  in  the  Scottish  accent :— *' '  Igitur 
^  divitiis  juventutem  luxuria  atque  avaritia  cum superbid invasive: 
ipere,  consumere ;  szca  parvi  pendere,  aliena  cupere ;  piidorem^ 
micitiamf  pudicitiaw,^  divina    atque  humana  promiscua,  nihil 
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pensi  neque  moderati  habej^e.''^— There  U  a  slap  in  the  face  now, 
for  an  honest  fellow  that  has  been  buccanierin^ !  Never  could  keep 
a  ^roat  of  what  he  ffot,  or  hold  his  finders  from  what  belon^^ed  to 
another,  said  you  ?  Fie,  fie,  friend  Crispus,  thy  morals  are  as  crabbed 
and  austere  as  thy  style — the  one  has  as  little  mercy  as  the  other  has 
g-race.  By  my  soul,  it  is  unhandsome  to  make  personal  reflections 
on  an  old  acquaintance,  who  seeks  a  little  civil  intercourse  with  you 
after  nig-h  twenty  years'  separation.  On  my  soul,  Master  Sallust 
deserves  to  float  on  the  Sol  way  better  than  Mother  Midnight  her- 
self." 

"  Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  he  may  merit  better  usag-e  at  our 
hands,"  said  Alan ;  *'  for  if  he  has  described  vice  plainly,  it  seems  to 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  g-enerally  abhorred." 

"  Well,"  said  the  seaman,  "  I  have  heard  6f  the  Sortes  Virgilianae, 
and  I  daresay  the  Sortes  Sallustianse  are  as  true  every  tittle.  I  have 
consulted  honest  Crispus  on  my  own  account,  and  have  had  a  cuff 
for  my  pains.  But  now  see,  I  open  the  book  on  your  behalf,  and 
behold  what  occurs  first  to  my  eye ! — Lo  you  there — *  Catilina  .  .  . 
omnium flagitiosorum  atque  f  acinar osorum  circum  se  habehat.*  And 
then  ag-ain— *  Etiam  si  quis  cb  culpd  vacuus  in  amicitiam  ejus  inci- 
deratf  qux)tidiano  usu  par  similisque  coeteris  efficiebaturJ  ^  That  is 
what  I  call  plain  speaking*  on  the  part  of  the  old  Roman,  Mr  Fair- 
ford.    By  the  way,  that  is  a  capital  name  for  a  lawyer." 

"Lawyer  as  I  am,"  said  Fairford,  "I  do  not  understand  your 
innuendo." 

*'  Nay,  then,"  said  Ewart,  "  I  can  try  it  another  way,  as  well  as  the 
hypocritical  old  rascal  Turnpennjr  himself  could  do.  I  would  have 
you  to  know  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  my  Bible-book,  as  well 
as  with  my  friend  Sallust."  He  then,  in  a  snuffling'  and  canting  tone, 
began  to  repeat  the  Scriptural  text — ^^^  David  therefore  departed 
tkeTice^  and  went  to  the  cave  of  Adidlam.  And  every  one  that  was 
in  distress^  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was 
discontented,  gathered  themselves  together  unto  him,  and  he  became  a 
captain  over  them*  What  think  you  of  that?"  he  said,  suddenly 
changing  his  manner.    "  Have  I  touched  you  now,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  are  as  far  off  as  ever,"  replied  Fairford. 

"  What  the  devil !  and  you  a  repeating"  frig-ate  between  Summer- 
trees  and  the  Laird !  Tell  that  to  the  marines — the  sailors  won't 
believe  it.  But  you  are  right  to  be  cautious,  since  you  can't  say  who 
are  rig-ht,  who  not.— But  you  look  ill;  it's  but  the  cold  morning  air 
—Will  you  have  a  can  of  flip,  or  a  jorum  of  hot  rumbo  ? — or  will  you 
splice  the  main-brace"— (showing  a  spirit-flask)— "  Will  you  have  a 

1  The  translation  of  the  passage  is  thus  given  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  Allanton  :-— 
"The  youth,  taught  to  look  up  to  riches  as  the  sovereign  good,  became  apt  pupils  in 
the  school  of  Luxury.  Rapacity  and  profusion  went  hand  in  hand.  Careless  of  their 
own  fortunes,  and  eager  to  possess  those  of  others,  shame  and  remorse,  modesty  and 
moderation,  every  principle  gave  way." — Works  of  Sallust ^  iffUh  Original  Essays, 
vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

.^  After  enumerating  the  evil  qualities  of  Catiline's  associates,  the  author  adds,  *'  If 
it  hap{)ened  that  any  as  yet  uuconttiminated  by  vice  were  fatally  drawn  into  his  friend- 
ship, the  effects  of  intercourse  and  snares  artfully  spread,  subdued  every  scruple,  and 
early  assimilated  them  to  their  conductors." — Ibidem^  p.  19. 
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ii(j — or  a  pipe— or  a  cigar? — a  pinch  of  snuff,  at  least,  to  clear  your 

•ains  and  sharpen  your  apprehension  ?  " 

Fairford  rejected  all  these  friendly  propositions. 

"  Why,  then,"  continued  Ewart,  "  if  you  will  do  nothing  for  the 

ee  trade,  I  must  patronise  it  myself/' 

So  saying*,  he  took  a  larg-e  glass  of  brandy. 

"  A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  me,"  he  continued,—"  of  the  dog  that 

ill  worry  me  one  day  soon;  and  yet,  and  be  d — d  to  me  for  an 

iot,  I  must  always  have  him  at  my  throat.   But,  says  the  old  catch" 

Here  he  sung,  and  sung  well — 

w^    ■  ■ 

^l-.  **  *  Let*s  drink — let's  drink — while  life  we  have  ; 

We'll  find  but  cold  drinking,  cold  drinking  in  the  grave.* 

11  this/'  he  continued,  "'  is  no  charm  against  the  headache.  I  wish 
liad  anything  that  could  do  you  good. — Faith,  and  we  have  tea  and 
ffee  aboard  !  I'll  open  a  chest  or  a  bag,  and  let  you  have  some  in 
I  instant.  You  are  at  the  age  to  like  such  catlap  better  than  bet- 
r  stuff." 

Fairford  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his  offer  of  tea. 
Nanty  Ewart  was  soon  heard  calling  about,  "  Break  open  yon 
lest — take  out  your  capful,  you  bastard  of  a  powder-monkey ;  we 
ay  want  it  again.  —No  sugar  ?— all  used  up  for  grog,  say  you  ? — 
lock  another  loaf  to  pieces,  can't  ye  ? — and  get  the  kettle  boiling, 
1  helFs  baby,  in  no  time  at  all. " 

By  dint  of  these  energetic  proceedings  he  was  in  a  short  time  able 
return  to  the  place  where  his  passenger  lay  sick  and  exhausted, 
ith  a  cup,  or  rather  a  canful,  of  tea ;  for  everything  was  on  a  large 
ale  on  board  of  the  Jumping  Jenny.  Alan  drank  it  eagerly,  and 
th  so  much  appearance  of  being  refreshed  that  Nanty  Ewart  swore 
)  would  have  some  too,  and  only  laced  it,  as  his  phrase  went,  with  a 
igle  glass  of  brandy.^ 


CHAPTER    XV. 

NARRATIVE   OF   ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTINUED. 

We  left  Alan  Fairford  on  the  deck  of  the  little  smuggling  brig,  in 
at  disconsolate  situation,  when  sickness  aiid  nausea  attack  a  heated 
id  fevered  frame,  and  an  anxious  mind.  His  share  of  sea-sickness, 
►wever,  was  not  so  great  as  to  engross  his  sensations  entirely,  or 
together  to  divert  his  attention  from  what  was  passing  around.  If 
I  could  not  delight  in  the  swiftness  and  agility  with  which  the 
ittle  frigate"  walked  the  waves,  or  amuse  himself  by  noticing  the 
*auty  of  the  sea-views  around  him,  where  the  distant  Skiddaw  raised 
3  brow,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  clouded  eminence  of  Criffel,  which 
rded  it  over  the  Scottish  side  of  the  estuary,  he  had  spirits  and 
mposure  enough  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  master  of  the 

i  See  Note  T.     Concealments  for  Thefl  and  Smv.ggling. 
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vossel,  on  whose  cliaracter  liis  own  safety  in  all  probability  was  de- 
pendent. 

Nanty  Ewart  had  now  given  llie  helm  to  one  of  his  people,  a  btild- 
pated,  grizzled  old  feilow,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  evading 
the  revenue  laws,  with  now  and  tlien  the  relaxation  of  a  few  months' 
imprisonment  for  deforcing  officers,  resisting  seizures,  and  the  like 
ofiences. 

Nanty  himself  sat  down  by  Fairford,  helped  him  to  his  tea,  with 
such  other  refreshments  as  he  could  think  of,  and  seemed  in  his  way 
sincerely  desirous  to  make  his  situation  as  comfortable  as  things 
admitted.  Fairford  had  thus  an  opportunity  to  study  his  countenance 
and  manners  more  closely. 

It  was  plain,  Ewart,  though  a  good  seaman,  had  not  been  bred  upon 
that  element.  He  was  a  reasonably  good  scholar,  and  seemed  fond 
of  showing  it,  by  recurring  to  the  subject  of  Sallust  and  Juvenal ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  sea-phrases  seldom  chequered  his  conversa- 
tion. He  had  been  in  person  what  is  called  a  smart  little  man ;  but 
the  tropical  sun  had  burnt  his  originally  fair  complexion  to  a  dusty 
red ;  and  the  bile  which  was  diffused  through  his  system  had  stained 
it  with  a  yellowisli  black— what  ought  to  have  been  the  white  part  of 
his  eyes,  in  particular,  had  a  hue  as  deep  as  the  topaz.  He  was  very 
thin,  or  rather  emaciated,  and  his  countenance,  though  still  indicating 
alertness  and  activity,  showed  a  constitution  exhausted  with  exces- 
sive use  of  his  favourite  stimulus. 

"  I  see  you  look  at  me  hard,"  said  he  to  Fairford.  "  Had  you  been 
an  o'fficer  of  the  d— d  customs,  ray  terriers'  backs  would  have  been 
up."  He  opened  his  breast,  and  showed  Alan  a  pair  of  pistols  dis- 
posed between  his  waistcoat  and  jacket,  placing  his  finger  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  cock  of  one  of  them.  *•  But  come,  you  are  an 
honest  fellow,  though  you're  a  close  one.  I  daresay  you  think  me  a 
queer  customer  ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  they  that  see  the  ship  leave  har- 
bour know  little  of  the  seas  she  is  to  sail  through.  My  father, 
honest  old  gentleman,  never  v/ould  have  thought  to  see  me  master 
of  the  Jumping  Jenny." 

Fairford  said,  it  seemed  very  clear  indeed  that  Mr  Ewart's  educa- 
tion was  far  superior  to  the  line  he  at  present  occupied. 

"  Oh,  Criffel  to  Solway  Moss  !  "  said  the  other.  **  Why,  man,  I 
should  have  been  an  expounder  of  the  word,  with  a  wig  like  a  snow- 
wreath,  and  a  stipend  like— like— like  a  hundred  pounds  a-y ear,  I 
suppose.  I  can  spend  thrice  as  much  as  that,  though,  being  such  as 
I  am."  Here  he  sung  a  scrap  of  an  old  Northumbrian  ditty,  mimick- 
ing the  burr  of  the  natives  of  that  county : — 

**  Willy  Foster's  gone  to  sea, 
Siller  buckles  at  liis  knee  ; 
He'll  eome  back  and  rnnrry  me — 
Canny  Willy  Foster." 

**I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Fairford,  ''your  present  occupation  is 
more  lucrative ;  but  I  should  have  thought  the  church  might  have 
been  more " 
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He  stopped,  rccoilectiiig  that  it  was  not  Ms  business  to  say  any- 
thing- disagreeable. 

"  More  respectable,  yon  mean,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Ewart,  with  a 
meer,  and  squirting  the  tobacco  juice  through  his  front  teeth ;  then 
vas  silent  for  a  moment,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  candour  wliich 
;ome  internal  touch  of  conscience  dictated.  "  And  so  it  would,  Mr 
?airford — and  haj^pier,  too,  by  a  thousand  deg^rees — though  I  have 
lad  my  pleasures  too.  But  there  was  my  father  (God  bless  the  old 
nan !)  a  true  chip  of  the  old  Presbyterian  block,  walked  his  parisii 
ike  a  captain  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  was  always  ready  to  do  good 
0  rich  and  poor — Off  went  the  laird's  hat  to  the  minister,  as  fast  as 
he  poor  man's  bonnet.  When  the  eye  saw  him — Pshaw  1  what  have 
[  to  do  with  that  now  ? — Yes,  he  was,  as  Virgil  hath  it,  *  Vir  sajyi- 
mtia  et  x)ietate  gravis.''  But  he  might  have  been  the  wiser  man,  had 
le  kept  me  at  home,  when  he  sent  me  at  nineteen  to  study  Divinity 
it  the  head  of  the  highest  stair  in  the  Covenant-Close.  It  was  a 
:ursed  mistake  in  the  old  gentleman.  What  though  Mrs  Cantrips  of 
iittlebasket  (for  she  wrote  herself  no  less)  Wiis  our  cousin  five  times 
•emoved,  and  took  me  on  that  account  to  board  and  lodging  at  six 
ihillings,  instead  of  seven  shillings  a- week  ?  it  was  a  d — d  bad  sav- 
ng,  as  the  case  proved.  Yet  her  very  dignity  might  have  kept  me 
n  order  ;  for  she  never  read  a  chapter  excepting  out  of  a  Cambridge 
iible,  printed  by  Daniel,  and  bound  in  embroidered  velvet.  I  think 
'.  see  it  at  this  moment !  And  on  Sundays,  when  we  had  a  quart  of 
wopenny  ale,  instead  of  butter-milk,  to  our  porridge,  it  was  always 
erved  up  in  a  silver  posset-dish.  Also  she  used  silver-mounted 
pectacles,  whereas  even  my  father's  were  cased  in  mere  horn.  These 
flings  had  their  impression  at  first,  but  we  get  used  to  grandeur  by 
iegrees.  Well,  sir !— Gad,  I  can  scarce  get  on  with  my  story — it 
ticks  in  my  throat — must  take  a  trifle  to  wash  it  down.  Well,  this 
lame  had  a  daughter — Jess  Cantrips,  a  black-eyed,  bouncing  wench 
-and,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  there  was  the  d — d  five-story  stair 
-her  foot  was  never  from  it,  whether  I  went  out  or  came  home  from 
he  Divinity  Hall.  I  would  have  eschewed  her,  sir — I  would,  on  my 
oul ;  for  1  was  as  innocent  a  lad  as  ever  came  from  Lammermuir  ; 
>ut  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape,  retreat,  or  flight,  unless  I  could 
lave  got  a  pair  of  wings,  or  made  use  of  a  ladder  seven  stories  high, 
0  scale  the  window  of  my  attic.  It  signifies  little  talkhig — you  may 
uppose  how  all  this  was  to  end — I  would  have  married  the  girl,  and 
aken  my  chance — I  would,  by  Heaven !  for  she  was  a  pretty  girl, 
md  a  good  girl,  till  she  and  I  met ;  but  you  know  the  old  song,  'Kirk 
vould  not  let  us  be.'  A  gentleman,  in  my  case,  would  have  settled 
he  matter  with  the  Kirk-treasurer  for  a  small  sum  of  money;  but 
he  poor  stibbler,  the  penniless  dominie,  having  married  his  cousin  of 
iittlebasket,  must  next  have  proclaimed  her  frailty  to  the  whole 
)arish,  by  mounting  the  throne  of  Presbyterian  penance,  and  prov- 
ng,  as  Othello  says,  *  his  love  a  whore,'  in  face  of  the  whole  congrega- 
ion. 

"  In  this  extremity  I  dared  not  stay  where  I  was,  and  so  thought 
0  go  home  to  my  father.    But  first  1  got  Jack  Hadaway,  a  lad  from 
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the  same  parish,  and  who  lived  in  the  same  infernal  stair,  to  make 
some  inquiries  how  the  old  gentleman  had  taken  the  matter.  I 
soon,  hy  way  of  answer,  learned,  to  the  great  increase  of  my  com- 
fortable reflections,  that  the  good  old  man  made  as  much  clamour, 
as  if  such  a  thing  as  a  man's  eating  his  wedding-dinner  without  say- 
ing grace  had  never  happened  since  Adam's  time.  He  did  nothing" 
for  six  days  but  cry  out,  '  Ichabod,  Ichabod,  the  glory  is  departed 
from  my  house  ! '  and  on  the  seventh  he  preached  a  sermon,  in  which 
lie  enlarged  on  this  incident  as  illustrative  of  one  of  the  great  occa- 
sions for  humiliation,  and  causes  of  national  defection.  I  hope  the 
course  he  took  comforted  himself— I  am  sure  it  made  me  ashamed 
to  show  my  nose  at  home.  So  I  went  down  to  Leith,  and,  exchang- 
ing my  hoddin-grey  coat  of  my  mother's  spinning  for  such  a  jacket 
as  this,  I  entered  my  name  at  the  rendezvous  as  an  able-bodied  lands- 
man, and  sailed  with  the  tender  round  to  Plymouth,  where  they 
were  fitting  out  a  squadron  for  the  West  Indies.  There  I  was  put 
aboard  the  Fearnought,  Captain  Daredevil— among  whose  crew  I 
soon  learned  to  fear  Satan  (the  terror  of  my  early  youth)  as  little 
as  the  toughest  Jack  on  board.  I  had  some  qualms  at  first,  hut  I 
took  the  remedy"  (tapping  the  case-bottle)  "which  I  recommend 
to  you,  being  as  good  for  sickness  of  the  soul  as  for  sickness  of 
the  stomach  —  What!  you  won't? — very  well,  1  must,  then— here 
is  to  ye." 

**  You  would,  I  am  afraid,  find  your  education  of  little  use  in  your 
new  condition?"  said  Fairford. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  resumed  the  Captain  of  the  Jumping  Jenny; 
"  my  handful  of  Latin,  and  small  pinch  of  Greek,  were  as  useless  as 
old  junk,  to  be  sure;  but  my  reading,  writing,  and  accompting,  stood 
me  in  good  stead,  and  brought  me  forward.  I  might  have  been 
schoolmaster — ay,  and  master,  in  time  ;  but  that  valiant  liquor,  rum, 
made  a  conquest  of  me  rather  too  often,  and  so,  make  what  sail  I 
could,  I  always  went  to  leeward.  We  were  four  years  broiling  in 
that  blasted  climate,  and  I  came  back  at  last  with  a  little  prize- 
money. — I  always  had  thoughts  of  putting  things  to  rights  in  the 
Covenant-Close,  and  reconciling  myself  to  my  father.  1  found  out 
Jack  Hadaway,  who  was  Tuptowing  away  with  a  dozen  of  wretched 
boys,  and  a  fine  string  of  stories  he  had  ready  to  regale  my  eai-s 
withal.  My  father  had  lectured  on  what  he  called  'my  falling  away,' 
for  seven  Sabbaths,  when,  just  as  his  parishioners  began  to  hope 
that  the  course  was  at  an  end,  he  was  foimd  dead  in  his  bed  on  the 
eighth  Sunday  morning.  Jack  Hadaway  assured  me,  that  if  I  wished 
to  atone  for  my  errors,  by  undergoing  the  fate  of  the  first  martjrr,  I 
had  only  to  go  to  my  native  village,  where  the  very  stones  of  the 
street  would  rise  up  against  me  as  my  father's  murderer.  Here  was 
a  pretty  item — well,  my  tongue  clove  to  my  mouth  for  an  hour,  and 
was  only  able  at  last  to  utter  the  name  of  Mrs  Cantrips.  0,  this 
was  a  new  theme  for  my  Job's  comforter.  My  sudden  departure— 
my  father's  no  less  sudden  death — had  prevented  the  pavment  of  the 
arrears  of  my  board  and  lodging — the  landlord  was  a  haberdasher, 
with  a  heart  as  rotten  as  the  muslin  wares  he  dealt  in.  Without  re* 
spect  to  her  age,  or  gentle  kin,  my  Lady  Kittlebasket  was  ejected 
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om  her  airy  habitation — her  porridg'e-pot,  silver  posset-dish,  silver- 
lounted  spectacles,  and  Daniel's  Cambridg-e  Bible,  sold,  at  the  Cross 
[  Edinburg-h,  to  the  cadie  who  would  bid  hig^hest  for  them,  and  she 
srself  driven  to  the  workhouse,  where  she  got  in  with  difficulty,  but 
as  easily  enough  lifted  out,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  dead  as  her 
iends  could  desire.  Merry  tidings  this  to  me,  who  had  been  the 
—d  "  (he  paused  a  moment)  "  origo  maZi— Gad,  I  think  my  con- 
ission  would  sound  better  in  Latin  than  in  English  ! 
"  But  the  best  jest  was  behind— I  had  just  power  to  stammer  out 
nnething  about  Jess — by  my  faith  he  had  an  answer  !  I  had  taught 
5SS  one  trade,  and,  like  a  prudent  girl,  she  had  found  out  another 
>r  herself;  unluckily,  they  were  botli  contraband,  and  Jess  Cantrips, 
lughter  of  the  Lady  Kittlebasket,  had  the  honour  to  be  transported 
I  the  plantations,  for  street- walking  and  pocket-picking,  about  six 
lonths  before  I  touched  shore." 

He  changed  the  bitter  tone  of  affected  pleasantry  into  an  attempt 
>  laugh,  then  drew  his  swarthy  hand  across  his  swarthy  eyes,  and 
lid  in  a  more  natural  accent,  *'  Poor  Jess !" 

There  was  a  pause — until  Fairford,  pitying  the  poor  man's  state 
f  mind,  and  believing  he  saw  somethmg  in  him  that,  but  for  early 
rror  and  subsequent  profligacy,  might  have  been  excellent  and 
oble,  helped  on  the  conversatioii  by  asking,  in  a  tone  of  commisera- 
on,  how  he  had  been  able  to  endure  such  a  load  of  calamity. 
"  Why,  ver^^  well,"  answered  the  seaman ;  "  exceedhigly  w^ell— 

ke  a  tight  ship  in  a  brisk  gale.     Let  me  recollect I  remembei* 

lanking  Jack,  very  composedly,  for  the  interesting  and  agreeable 
3mmunication ;  I  then  pulled  out  my  canvass  pouch,  with  my  hoard 
f  moidorea,  and  taking  out  two  pieces,  I  bid  Jack  keep  the  rest  till 
came  back,  as  I  was  for  a  cruise  about  Auld  Reekie.  The  poor 
evil  looked  anxiously,  but  I  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  ran  down 
tairs,  in  such  confusion  of  mind,  that,  notwithstanding  what  I  had 
eard,  I  expected  to  meet  Jess  at  every  turning. 

"  It  was  market-day,  and  the  usual  number  of  rogues  and  fools 
ere  assembled  at  the  Cross.  I  observed  everybody  looked  strange 
n  me,  and  I  thought  some  laughed.  I  fancy  I  had  been  making 
ueer  faces  enough,  and  perhaps  talking  to  myself.  When  I  saw 
lyself  used  in  this  manner,  I  held  out  my  clenched  fists  straight 
efore  me,  stooped  my  head,  and,  like  a  ram  when  he  makes  his 
ace,  darted  off  right  down  the  street,  scattering  groups  of  weather- 
eaten  lairds  and  periwigged  burgesses,  and  bearing  down  all  before 
le.  I  heard  the  cry  of  *  Seize  the  madman  ! '  echoed,  in  Celtic 
Dunds,  from  the  City  Guard,  with  *  Ceaze  ta  matman  !  " — but  pur- 
iiit  and  opposition  were  in  vain.  I  pursued  my  career ;  the  smell  of 
be  sea,  I  suppose,  led  me  to  Leith,  where,  soon  after,  I  found  myself 
talking  very  quietly,  on  the  shore,  admiring  the  tough  round  and 
Dund  cordage  of  the  vessels,  and  thinking  how  a  loop,  with  a  man 
t  the  end  of  one  of  them,  would  look,  by  wav  of  tassel. 

*^  I  was  opposite  to  the  rendezvous,  formerly  my  place  of  refuge — 
a  I  bolted — found  one  or  two  old  acquaintances,  made  half-a-dozen 
ew  ones — drank  for  two  days — was  put  aboard  the  tender — off  to 
Portsmouth— then  landed  at  the  Haslaar  hospital  in  a  fine  hissing- 
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hofc  fever.  ^  Never  mind — I  got  better — nothing'  can  kill  me.  The 
West  Indies  were  my  lot  ag-ain,  for  since  I  did  not  go  where  I 
deserved  in  the  next  world,  I  had  something"  as  like  such  quarters  as 
can  be  had  in  this — black  devils  for  inhabitants— flames  and  earth- 
quakes, and  so  forth,  for  your  element.  Well,  brother,  something  or 
other  I  did  or  said — I  can't  tell  what — How  the  devil  should  I,  when 
T  was  as  drunk  as  David's  sow,  you  know  ? — But  I  was  punished,  ray 
lad—made  to  kiss  the  wench  that  never  speaks  but  when  she  scolds, 
and  that's  the  gunner's  daughter,  comrade.  Yes,  the  minister's  son 
of— no  matter  where — has  the  cat's  scratch  on  his  back!  This 
roused  me,  and  when  we  were  ashore  with  the  boat,  I  gave  three 
inches  of  the  dirk,  after  a  stout  tussle,  to  the  fellow  I  blamed  most, 
and  so  took  the  bush  for  it.  There  were  plenty  of  wild  lads  then 
along  shore  ;  and  I  don't  care  who  knows — I  w^ent  on  the  account, 
look  you — sailed  under  the  black  flag  and  marrow-bones— was  a 
good  friend  to  the  sea,  and  an  enemy  to  all  that  sailed  on  it." 

Fairford,  though  uneasy  in  his  mind  at  finding  himself,  a  lawyer, 
so  close  to  a  chai-acter  so  lawless,  thought  it  best,  nevertheless,  to  put 
a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  asked  Mr  Ewart,  with  as  much  uncon- 
cern as  he  could  assume,  *'  whether  he  was  fortunate  as  a  rover? " 

"  No,  no — d — n  it,  no  !  "  replied  Nanty  ;  '*  the  devil  a  crumb  of 
butter  was  ever  churned  that  w^ould  stick  upon  my  bread.  There 
was  no  order  among  us— he  that  was  captain  to-day  was  sw^abber 
to-morrow ;  and  as  for  plunder — they  say  old  Avery,  and  one  or  two 
close  hunks,  made  monev;  but  in  my  time  all  went  as  it  came  ;  and 
reason  good — for  if  a  fellow  had  saved  five  dollars,  his  throat  v/ould 
have  been  cut  in  his  hammock.    And  then  it  was  a  cruel,  bloody 

work -Pah !— We'll  say  no  more  about  it.     I  broke  with  thera  at 

last,  for  what  they  did  on  board  of  a  bit  of  a  snow— no  matter  what 
it  was — bad  enough,  since  it  frightened  me.  I  took  French  leave,  and 
came  in  upon  the  proclamation,  so  I  am  free  of  all  that  business.  And 
here  I  sit,  the  skipper  of  the  Jumping  Jenny — a  nutshell  of  a  thing, 
but  goes  through  the  water  like  a  dolphin.  If  it  were  not  for  yon 
hypocritical  scoundrel  at  Annan,  who  has  the  best  end  of  the  profit, 
and  takes  none  of  the  risk,  I  should  be  v/ell  enough — as  well  as  I 
want  to  be.  Here  is  no  lack  of  my  best  friend," — touching  his  case- 
bottle  ; — "  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  he  and  I  have  got  so  used  to  each 
other,  I  begin  to  think  he  is  like  a  professed  joker,  that  makes  your 
sides  sore  with  laughing,  if  you  see  him  but  now  and  then;  but  if 
you  take  up  house  with  him,  he  can  only  make  your  head  stupid. 
feut  I  warrant  the  old  fellow  is  doing  the  best  he  can  for  me,  after 
all." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  "  said  Fairford. 

"  He  is  KILLING  me,"  replied  Nanty  Ewart ;  "  and  I  am  only  sorry 
he  is  so  long  about  it." 

So  saying,  he  jumped  on  his  feet,  and,  tripping  up  and  down  the 
deck,  gave  his  orders  with  his  usual  clearness  and  decision,  notwith- 
standing the  considerable  quantity  of  spirits  which  he  had  contrived 
to  swallow  while  recounting  his  history. 

Although  far  from  feeling  well,  Fairford  endeavoured  to  rouse 
himself  and  walk  to  the  head  of  the  brig,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  pros- 
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ict,  as  well  as  to  take  some  note  of  the  course  which  the  vessel 
M,  To  his  great  surprise,  instead  of  standing"  across  to  tlie  oppo- 
se shore  from  which  she  had  de])urted,  the  brig*  was  g'oing'  down 
e  Firth,  and  apparently  steering*  into  the  Irish  Sea.  He  called  to 
anty  Ewart,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  course  they  were 
irsuing',  and  asked  why  they  did  not  stand  straight  across  the  firth 
r  some  port  in  Cumberland. 

"Why,  this  is  what  I  call  a  reasonable  question,  now,"  answered 
anty ;  "  as  if  a  ship  could  g^o  as  straight  to  its  port  as  a  horse  to  the 
tible,  or  a  free- trader  could  sail  the  Sol  way  as  securely  as  a  King's 
itter !  Why,  I'll  tell  ye,  brother — if  I  do  not  see  a  smoke  on  Bow- 
»ss,  that  is  the  village  upon  the  headland  yonder,  I  must  stand  out 
sea  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  for  we  must  keep  the  weather- 
ige  if  there  are  hawks  abroad." 

**  And  if  you  do  see  the  signal  of  safety,  Master  Ewart,  what  is  to 
!  done  then  ?  " 

"  Why  then,  and  in  that  case,  I  must  keep  off  till  night,  and  then 
ji  you,  with  the  kegs  and  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  ashore  at  Skin- 
U'ness."  ^ 

"  And  then  I  am  to  meet  w^ith  this  same  Laird  whom  I  have  the 
tter  for  ?  "  continued  Fairford. 

*'  That,"  said  Ewart,  "  is  thereafter  as  it  may  be  ;  the  ship  has  its 
>urse — the  fair  trader  has  his  port ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where 
e  Laird  may  be  found.  But  he  will  be  within  twenty  miles  of  us, 
for  on,  and  it  will  be  my  business  to  guide  you  to  him." 
Fairford  could  not  witlistand  the  passing  impulse  of  terror  which 
ossed  him,  when  thus  reminded  that  he  was  so  absolutely  in  the 
)wer  of  a  m.an,  who,  by  his  own  account,  had  been  a  pirate,  and 
ho  was  at  present,  in  all  probability,  an  outlaw  as  w^ell  as  a  contra- 
md  trader.  Nanty  Ewart  guessed  the  cause  of  his  involuntary 
luddering. 

"  Wliat  the  devil  should  I  gain,"  he  said,  "  by  passing  so  poor  a 
brd  as  you  are  ?  Have  I  not  had  ace  of  trumps  in  my  hand,  and  did 
not  play  it  fairly  ?  Ay,  I  say  the  Jumping  Jenny  can  run  in  other 
are  as  well  as  kegs.  Put  sijina  and  tau  to  Eivartf  and  see  how 
lat  will  spell — D'ye  take  me  now?  " 

"  No.  indeed,"  said  Fairford  ;  "I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  what  you 
lude  to." 

"Now,  by  Jove !  "  said  Nanty  Ewart,  "thou  art  either  the  deepest 
?  the  shallowest  fellow  I  ever  met  with — or  you  are  not  right  after 
1.    I  wonder  where  Summertrees  could  pick  up  such  a  tender 
ong-shore.     Will  you  let  me  see  his  letter  ?  " 
Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  gratify  his  wish,  which,  he  was  aware, 
e  could  not  easily  resist.     The  master  of  the  Jumping  Jenny  looked 
b  the  direction  very  attentively,  then  turned  the  letter  to  and  fro, 
nd  examined  each  flourish  of  the  pen,  as  if  he  were  judging  of  a 
iece  of  ornamented  manuscript ;  then  handed  it  back  to  Fairford, 
ithout  a  single  word  of  rei»ark. 
"  Am  I  right  now?"  said  the  young  lawyer. 
"Why,  for  that  matter,"  answered  Nanty,  "the  letter  is  right, 
ire  enough  ;  but  whether  yo2i  are  right  or  not,  is  your  own  business 
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rather  than  mine/'— And  striking-  upon  a  flint  witli  the  back  of 
knife,  he  kmdied  a  cig-ar  as  thick  as  his  finger,  and  beg-an  to  smo] 
away  with  great  perseverance. 

Alan  Fairford  continued  to  regard  him  with  a  melancholy  feeliii 
divided  betwixt  the  interest  he  took  in  the  unhappy  man,  and  a  n 
unnatural  apprehension  for  the  issue  of  his  own  adventure. 

Ewart,  notwithstanding  the  stupifying  nature  of  his  paslira 
seemed  to  guess  what  was  working  in  his  passenger's  mind  •  fc 
alter  they  had  remained  some  time  engaged  in  silently  observu 
each  f/hf»  he  suddenly  dashed  his  cigar  on  the  deck,  and  said 
him,  W  ell,  fhen,  if  you  are  sorry  for  me,  I  am  sorry  for  ya 
D—n  me,  if  I  have  cared  a  button  for  man  or  mother's  son,  sim 
two  years  since,  when  I  had  another  peep  of  Jack  Hadaway  Tl 
tellow  was  got  as  fat  as  a  Norway  whale— married  to  a  great  Date 
built  quean,  that  had  brought  him  six  children.  I  believe  he  did  n- 
know  me,  and  thought  I  was  come  to  rob  his  house ;  however 
made  up  a  poor  face,  and  told  him  who  I  was.  Poor  Jack  won 
have  given  me  shelter  and  clothes,  and  began  to  tell  me  of  tl 
moidores  that  were  m  bank  when  I  wanted  them.  Egad,  he  change 
his  note  when  I  told  him  what  my  life  had  been,  and  only  wanted  1 
pay  me  my  cash  and  get  rid  of  me.  I  never  saw  so  terrified  a  visaiT' 
I  burst  out  a-laughmg  in  his  face,  told  him  it  was  all  a  humbug,  an 
that  the  moidores  were  all  his  own,  henceforth  and  for  ever,  and  f 
ran  oti.  I  caused  one  of  our  people  send  him  a  bag  of  tea  and  a  ke 
of  brandy  before  I  left-poor  Jack!  I  think  you  are  the  secon 
nerson  these  ten  years  that  has  cared  a  tobacco-stopper  for  Nant 

"Perhaps,  Mr  Ewart,'' said  Fairford,  '^you  live  chiefly  with  me 
too  deeply  interested  for  their  own  immediate  safety  to  think  muc 
upon  the  distress  of  others  ?  " 

"  And  \vith  whom  do  you  yourself  consort,  I  pray  ?  "  replied  Nant 
smartlv.  "Why,  with  plotters,  that  can  make  no  plot  to  better  pu! 
pose  than  their  own  hanging;  and  incendiaries,  that  are  anappin 
the  flint  upon  wet  tinder.  You'll  as  soon  raise  the  dead  as  raise  th 
Highlands-you  11  as  soon  get  a  grunt  from  a  dead  sow  as  any  con 
fort  from  Wales  or  Cheshire.  You  think  because  the  pot  is  boiling 
that  »o  scum  but  yours  can  come  uppermost.     I  know  better,  b 

.     All  these  rackets  and  riots  that  you  think  are  trending  yoi 

way  have  no  relation  at  all  to  your  interest;  and  the  best  way  t 
make  the  whole  kino-dom  friends  again  at  once,  would  be  the  alan 
ot  such  an  undertaking  as  these  mad  old  fellows  are  trying  to  launc 
into."  "^    ^ 

"I  really  am  not  in  such  secrets  as  you  seem  to  allude  to,"  sai 
J^airtord;  and,  determined  at  the  same  time  to  avail  himself  as  fa 
as  possible  of  Nanty's  communicative  disposition,  he  added,  with 
smile,  And  if  I  were,  I  should  not  hold  it  prudent  to  make  ther 
much  the  subject  of  conversation.  But  I  am  sure  so  sensible  men  ji 
feummertrees  and  the  Laird  may  correspond  together  without  oflPenc 
to  the  State." 

"I  take  you,  friend— I  take  you,"  said  Nanty  Ewart,  upon  when 
at  length,  the  liquor  aiul  tobacco-smoke  began  to  make  considerabi 
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lovation.  *'As  to  what  g-entlemen  may  or  may  not  correspond 
mt,  why  we  may  pretermit  the  question,  as  the  old  Professor  used 
sa^r  at  the  Hall ;  and  as  to  Summertrees,  I  will  say  nothing",  know- 
:  him  to  be  an  old  fox.  But  I  say  that  this  fellow  the  Laird  is  a 
;brand  in  the  country  ;  that  he  is  stirring*  up  all  the  honest  fellows 
0  should  be  drinking  their  brandy  quietly,  by  telling  them  stories 
)ut  their  ancestors  and  the  forty-five ;  and  that  he  is  trying"  to  turn 
waters  into  his  own  mill-dam,  and  to  set  his  sails  to  all  winds, 
d  because  the  London  people  are  roaring  about  for  some  pinches 
their  own,  he  thinks  to  win  them  to  his  turn  with  a  wet  finger. 
d  he  gets  encouragement  from  some,  because  they  want  a  spell 
money  from  him ;  and  from  others,  because  they  fought  for  the 
ise  once,  and  are  ashamed  to  go  back ;  and  others,  because  they 
re  nothing  to  lose ;  and  others,  because  they  are  discontented 
lis.     But  if  he  has  brought  you,  or  any  one — I  say  not  whom — 

0  this  scrape,  with  the  hope  of  doing"  any  good,  he's  a  d — d  decoy- 
3k,  and  that's  all  I  can  say  for  him  ;  and  you  are  geese,  which  is 
rse  than  being  decoy-ducks,  or  lame  ducks  either.  And  so  here 
,0  the  prosperity  of  King  George  the  Third,  and  the  true  Presby- 
ian  religion,  and  confusion  to  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pre- 
ider!— I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr  Fairbairn,  I  am  but  tenth  owner  of 
s  bit  of  a  craft,  the  Jumping  Jenny — but  tenth  owner — and  must 

1  her  by  my  owners'  directions.  But  if  I  were  whole  owner,  I 
uld  not  have  the  brig  be  made  a  ferry-boat  for  your  jacobitical, 
[fashioned  Popish  riff-raff,  Mr  Fairport — I  would  not,  by  my  soul ! 
iy  should  walk  the  plank,  by  the  gods,  as  I  have  seen  better  men 
when  I  sailed  under  the  what-d'ye-callum  colours.  But  being 
itraband  goods,  and  on  board  my  vessel,  and  I  with  my  sailing- 
lers  in  my  hand,  why,  I  am  to  forward  them  as  directed.— I  say, 
lin  Roberts,  keep  her  up  a  bit  with  the  helm. — And  so,  Mr  Fair- 
ather,  what  I  do  is — as  the  d— d  villain  Turnpenny  says — all  in  the 
y  of  business." 

fte  had  been  speaking"  with  difficulty  for  the  last  five  minutes,  and 
w  at  length  dropped  on  the  deck,  fairl^r  silenced  bj  the  quaijtity  of 
rits  which  he  liad  swallowed,  but  without  havnig*  showed  'any 
mpse  of  the  gaiety,  or  even  of  the  extravagance  of  mtoxication. 
rhe  old  sailor  stepped  forward  and  flung"  a  sea-cloak  over  the 
mberer's  shoulders,  and  added,  looking  at  Fairford,  "  Pity  of  him 
should  have  this  fault ;  for  without  it  he  would  have  been  as 
ver  a  fellow  as  ever  trode  a  plank  with  ox  leather." 
'*  And  what  are  we  to  do  now  ? ''  said  Fairford. 

*  Stand  off  and  on,  to  be  sure,  till  we  see  the  signal,  and  then  obey 
iers." 

So  saying,  the  old  man  turned  to  his  duty,  and  left  the  passenger 
amuse  himself  with  his  own  meditations.  Presently  afterward  a 
ht  column  of  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the  little  headland. 

*  I  can  tell  you  what  we  are  to  do  now,  master,"  said  the  sailor. 
Ve'll  stand  out  to  sea,  and  then  run  in  again  with  the  evening  tide, 
d  make  Skinburness  ;  or,  if  there's  not  light,  we  can  run  into  the 
arapool  river,  and  put  you  ashore  about  Kirkbride  or  Leaths,  with 
?  long-boat." 
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Fairford.  unwell  before,  felt  this  destination  condemned  him  to  t 
ag-ony  of  many  hours,  which  his  disordered  stomach  and  aching*  hej 
were  ill  able  to  endure.  There  was  no  remedy,  however,  but  p 
tience,  and  the  recollection  that  he  was  suffering-  in  the  cause 
friendship.  As  the  sun  rose  high  he  became  worse;  his  sense 
smell  appeared  to  acquire  a  morbid  deg-ree  of  acuteness,  for  the  nie: 
purpose  of  inhaling  and  disting-uishing*  all  the  various  odours  wi 
which  he  was  surrounded,  from  that  of  pitch,  to  all  the  coraphcat( 
smells  of  the  hold.  His  heart,  too,  throblbed  under  the  heat,  and  1 
felt  as  if  in  full  prog-ress  towards  a  high  fever. 

The  seamen,  who  were  civil  and  attentive,  considering  their  callin 
observed  his  distress,  and  one  contrived  to  make  an  awning  out  ^ 
an  old  sail,  while  another  compounded  some  lemonade,  the  on. 
liquor  which  their  passenger  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  toucl 
After  drinking  it  off,  he  obtained,  but  could  not  be  said  to  enjoy, 
few  hours  of  troubled  slumber. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

NARRATIVE  OF   ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTINUED. 

Alan  Fairford's  spirit  was  more  ready  to  encounter  labour  tha 
his  frame  was  adequate  to  support  it.  In  spite  of  his  exertions,  whe 
he  awoke,  after  five  or  six  hours'  slumber,  he  found  that  he  was  s 
much  disabled  by  dizziness  in  his  head  and  pains  in  his  limbs  tlia 
he  could  not  raise  himself  without  assistance.  He  heard  with  som 
pleasure  that  they  were  now  running  right  for  the  Wampool  rivei 
and  that  he  would  be  put  on  shore  in  a  very  short  time.  The  vesse 
accordingly  lay  to,  and  presently  showed  a  weft  in  her  ensign,  whicl 
was  hastily  answered  by  signals  from  on  shore.  Men  and  horse 
were  seen  to  come  down  the  broken  path  which  leads  to  the  shore 
the  latter  all  properly  tackled  for  carrying  their  loading.  Twent; 
fishing-barks  were  pushed  afloat  at  once,  and  crowded  round  thi 
brig  with  much  clamour,  laughter,  cursing,  and  jesting.  Amidst  al 
this  apparent  confusion  there  was  the  essential  regularity.  Nant; 
Ewart  again  walked  his  quarterdeck  as  if  he  had  never  tasted  spirit 
in  his  life,  issued  the  necessary  orders  with  precision,  and  saw  then 
executed  with  punctuality.  In  half  an  hour  the  loading  of  the  bri^ 
was  in  a  great  measure  disposed  in  the  boats ;  in  a  quarter  of  ai 
hour  more  it  was  landed  on  the  beach,  and  another  interval  of  abou 
the  same  duration  was  sufficient  to  distribute  it  on  the  various  string 
of  packhorses  which  waited  for  that  purpose,  and  which  instanth 
dispersed,  each  on  its  own  proper  advenfure.  More  mystery  wa: 
observed  in  loading  the  ship's  boat  with  a  quantity  of  small  barrels 
which  seemed  to  contain  ammunition.  This  was  not  done  until  th< 
commercial  customers  had  been  dismissed  ;  and  it  was  not  until  thi 
was  performed  that  Ewart  proposed  to  Alan,  as  he  lay  stunned  witi 
pain  and  noise,  <o  accompany  him  ashore.  j 
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;  was  with  diUKcultv  that  Fairford  covdd  get  over  the  side  of  the 
lel,  and  he  could  not  seat  himself  on  the  stern  of  the  boat  without 
stance  from  the  captain  and  his  people.  Nanty  Ewart,  who  saw 
ling'  in  this  worse  than  an  ordinary  fit  of  sea-sickness,  ap])lied  tlie 
il  topics  of  consolation.  He  assured  his  passenger  that  he  would 
quite  well  by-and-by,  when  he  had  been  half  an  hour  on  terra 
la,  and  that  he  hoped  to  drink  a  can  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  him 
'ather  Crackenthorp's,  for  all  that  he  felt  a  little  out  of  the  way 
riding  the  wooden  horse. 
Whois  Father  Ci'ackenthorp  ?  "  said  Fairford,  though  scarcely 

I  to  articulate  the  question. 

As  honest  a  fellow  as  is  of  a  thousand,"  answered  Nanty.  *' Ah, 
'  much  good  brandy  he  and  I  liave  made  little  of  in  our  day  !  By 
soul,  Mr  Fairbird,  he  is  the  prince  of  skinkers,  and  the  father  of 
free  trade — not  a  stingy  hypocritical  devil  like  old  Turnj)enny 
iiflint,  that  drinks  drunk  on  other  folk's  cost,  and  thinks  it  sin 
n  he  has  to  pay  for  it — but  a  real  hearty  old  cock  ; — the  sharks 
3  been  at  and  about  him  this  many  a  day,  but  Father  Cracken- 
•p  knows  how  to  trim  his  sails — never  a  warrant  but  he  hears  of 
?fore  the  ink's  dry.  He  is  bonus  socius  with  headborough  and 
stable.  The  King's  Exchequer  could  not  bribe  a  man  to  inform 
inst  him.  If  any  such  rascal  were  to  cast  up,  why,  he  would  misa 
ears  next  morning,  or  be  sent  to  seek  them  in  the  Sol  way.  He 
statesman,^  though  he  keeps  a  public ;  but,  indeed,  that  is  only 
convenience,  and  to  excuse  his  having  cellarage  and  folk  about 
;  his  wife's  a  canny  woman — and  his  daughter  Doll  too.     Gad, 

II  be  in  port  there  till  you  get  round  again ;  and  I'll  keep  my 
d  with  you,  and  bring  you  to  speech  of  the  Laird.  Gad,  the  only 
ible  I  shall  have  is  to  get  you  out  of  the  house  ;  for  Doll  is  a  rare 
ch,  and  my  dame  a  funny  old  one,  and  Father  Crackenthorp  the 
ist  companion !  He'll  drink  you  a  bottle  of  rum  or  brandy  with- 
starting,  but  never  wet  his  lips  with  the  nasty  Scottish  stuff  that 
canting  old  scoundrel  Turnpenny  has  brought  into  fashion.  He 
gentleman,  every  inch  of  him,  old  Crackenthorp ;  in  his  own  way, 
is ;  and  besides,  he  has  a  share  in  the  Jumping  Jenny,  and  many 

oonlight  outfit  besides.     He  can  give  Doll  a  pretty  penny,  if  he 
s  the  tight  fellow  that  would  turn  in  with  her  for  life." 
1  the  midst  of  this  prolonged  panegyric  on  Father  Crackenthorp, 
boat  touched  the  beach,  the  rowers  backed  their  oars  to  keep  her 
at,  whilst  the  other  fellows  jumped  into  the  surf,  and  with  the 
t  rapid  dexterity  began  to  hand  the  barrels  ashore. 
Up  with  them  higher  on  the  beach,  ray  hearties,"  exclaimed 
ity  Ewart — "  High  and  dry — liigh  and  dry — this  gear  will  not 
id  wetting.     Now,  out  with  our  spare  hand  here — high  and  dry 
I  him  too.    What's  that  ? — the  galloping  of  horse  !     Oh,  I  hear , 
jingle  of  the  packsaddles — they  are  our  own  folk." 
y  this  time  all  the  boat's  load  was  ashore,  consisting  of  the  little 
•els ;  and  the  boat's  crew,  standing  to  their  arras,  ranged  them- 
es in  front,  waiting  the  advance  of  the  horses  which  came  clatter- 

1  A  small  landed  proprietor. 
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iug  alonff  the  beach.  A  man,  overgrown  with  corpulence,  who  mi^li 
be  disting^uished  in  the  moonliglit,  panting*  with  liis  own  exertioni 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade,  which  consisted  of  horse 
linked  together,  and  accommodated  with  packsaddles,  and  chains  fo 
secm*ing  the  keg-s,  which  made  a  dreadful  clattering-. 

"  How  now.  Father  Crackenthorp  ?  "  said  Ewart— "  Why  this  hurr 
with  your  horses  ?  We  mean  to  stay  a  night  with  you,  and  taste  yoi] 
old  brandy,  and  my  dame's  home-brewed.  The  signal  is  up,  mai 
and  all  is  rig-ht." 

"  All  is  wrong".  Captain  Nanty,''  cried  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke 
"and  you  are  the  lad  that  is  like  to  find  it  so,  unless  you  bundle  o 
—there  are  new  brooms  bought  at  Carliblle  yesterday  to  sweep  th 
country  of  you  and  the  like  of  you— so  you  were  better  be  joggini 
inland." 

"  How  many  rogues  are  the  officers  ?— If  not  more  than  ten,  I  wii 
make  fight." 

"The  devil  you  will!"  answered  Crackenthorp.  "You  wer 
better  not,  for  they  have  the  bloody-backed  dragoons  from  CarUsI 
with  them." 

*;Nay,  then,"  said  Nanty,  "we  must  make  sail.— C(mie,  Maste 
Fairlord,  you  must  mount  and  ride— He  does  not  hear  me— he  ha 
fainted,  I  believe— What  the  devil  shall  I  do  ?— Father  Crackenthorp 
I  must  leave  this  young  fellow  with  you  till  the  gale  blows  out— harl 
ye— goes  between  the  Laird  and  the  t'other  old  one ;  he  can  neithei 
ride  nor  walk— I  must  send  him  up  to  you." 

"Send  him  up  to  the  gallows!"  said  Crackenthorp;  "there  is 
Quartermaster  Ihwacker,  with  twenty  men,  up  yonder;  an  he  hac 
not  some  kindness  for  Doll,  I  had  never  got  hither  for  a  start— bui 
you  must  get  off,  or  they  will  be  here  to  seek  us,  for  his  orders  an 
woundy  particular;  and  these  kegs  contain  worse  than  whisky— 8 
hanging"  matter,  I  take  it." 

"  I  wish  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  Wampool  river,  with  them  the) 
belong  to,"  said  Nanty  Ewart.  "  But  thev  are  part  of  cargo ;  and 
what  to  do  with  the  poor  young  fellow " 

"  Why,  many  a  better  fellow  has  roughed  it  on  the  grass  with  a 
cloak  o'er  him,"  said  Crackenthorp.  "  If  he  hath  a  fever,  nothing  is 
so  cooHng  as  the  night  air." 

"Yes,  he  would  be  cold  enough  in  the  morning,  no  doubt;  butif/a 
a  kind  heart,  and  shall  not  cool  so  soon,  if  I  can  help  it,"  answered 
the  Captain  of  the  Jumping  Jenny. 

"Well,  Captain,  an  ye  will  risk  your  own  neck  for  another  man's, 
why  not  take  him  to  the  old  girls  at  Fairladies  ?  " 

"What!  theMiss  Arthurets!— The  Papist  jades!— But  nevermind; 
it  will  do — I  have  known  them  take  in  a  whole  sloop's  crew  that  were 
stranded  on  the  sands." 

"You  may  run  some  risk,  though,  by  turning  up  to  Fairladies; 
for  I  tell  you  they  are  all  up  through  the  country." 

"Never  mind— I  may  chance  to  put  some  of  them  down  again," 
said  Nanty,  cheerfully.— "  Come  lads,  bustle  to  your  tackle.  Are 
you  all  loaded?"  ^ 

"  Ay,  ay,  Captain  ;  we  will  be  ready  in  a  jiffy,"  answered  the  gang. 
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p_-n  your  Cantains !— Have  you  a  miud  to  have  me  hanged  if  I 
taken  * — All's  nail-fellow,  here." 

A  sup  at  parting,"  said  Father  Crackenthorp,  extending  a  flask 
^anty  Ewart. 

Not  the  twentieth  part  of  a  drop,"  said  Nanty.  "No  Dutch 
rage  for  me— my  heart  is  always  high  enougli  when  there's  a 
nee  of  fighting ;  besides,  if  I  live  drunk,  I  should  like  to  die  sober, 
lere,  old  Jephson — you  are  the  best-natured  brute  amongst  them 
et  the  lad  between  us  on  a  quiet  horse,  and  we  will  keep  him 
ight,  I  warrant." 

lS  they  raised  Fairford  from  the  ground  he  groaned  heavily,  and 
ed  faintly  where  they  were  taking  him  to. 

To  a  place  where  you  will  be  as  snug  and  quiet  as  a  mouse  in  his 
J,"  said  Nanty,  "  if  so  be  that  we  can  get  you  there  safely Good- 
Father  CracKenthorp— poison  the  quartermaster,  if  you  can." 
'he  loaded  horses  then  sprang  forward  at  a  hard  trot,  following 
h  other  in  a  line,  and  every  second  horse  being  mounted  by  a 
it  fellow  in  a  smock-frock,  which  served  to  conceal  the  arms  with 
ich  most  of  these  desperate  men  were  provided.  Ewart  followed 
the  rear  of  the  line,  and,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  old 
ihson,  kept  his  young  charge  erect  in  the  saddle.  He  groaned 
,vily  from  time  to  time ;  and  Ewart,  more  moved  with  compassion 
his  situation  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  own  habits, 
ieavoured  to  amuse  him  and  comfort  him,  by  some  account  of  the 
ee  to  which  they  were  conveying  him — his  words  of  consolation 
ng,  however,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  calling  to 
people,  and  many  of  them  being  lost  amongst  the  rattling  of  the 
rels,  and  clinking  of  the  tackle  and  small  chains  by  which  they 
secured  on  such  occasions. 

And  you  see,  brother,  you  will  be  in  safe  quarters  at  Fairladiea 

:ood  old  scrambling  house — good  old-maids  enough,  if  they  were 

Papists. — Hollo,  you  Jack  Lowther ;  keep  the  line,  can't  ye,  and 

t  your  rattle-trap,  you  broth  of  a ?    And  so,  being  of  a  good 

lily,  and  having  enough,  the  old  lasses  have  turned  a  kind  of  saints, 

I  nuns,  and  so  forth.     The  place  they  live  in  was  some  sort  of  nun- 

p  long  ago,  as  they  have  them  still  in  Flanders  ;  so  folk  call  them 

Vestals  of  Fairladies— that  may  be,  or  may  not  be ;  and  I  care 

whether  it  be  or  no.— Blinkinsop,  hold  your  tongue,  and  be  d — d! 

Lnd  so,  betwixt  great  alms  and  good  dinners,  they  are  well  thought 

3y  rich  and  poor,  and  their  trucking  with  Papists  is  looked  over. 

ere  are  plenty  of  priests,  and  stout  young  scholars,  and  suchlike, 

mt  the  house— it's  a  hive  of  them — More  shame  that  government 

id  dragoons  out  after  a  few  honest  fellows  that  bring  the  old 

men  of  England  a  drop  of  brandy,  and  let  these  ragamuffins 

uggle  in  as  much  papistry  and — Hark ! — was  that  a  whistle  ? — No. 

only  a  plover.    You,  Jem  Collier,  keep  a  look-out  ahead — we'll 

et  them  at  the  High  Whins,  or  Brotthole  bottom,  or  nowhere. 

a  furlong  ahead,  I  say,  and  look  sharp. — These  Misses  Arthurets 

d  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  suchlike  acts — which  my 

ir  father  used  to  say  were  filthy  rags,  but  he  dressed  himself  out 

h  as  many  of  them  as  most  folk.— D—n  that  stumbling  horse! 
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Father  Crackeiithorp  should  be  d-— d  himself  for  putting  an  houest 
fellow's  neck  m  such  jeopardy.'' 

Thus,  and  with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  Nanty  ran  on 
increasing",  by  his  well-intended  annoyance,  the  ag-ony  of  Alan  Fair' 
ford,  who,  tormented  by  a  racking*  pain  along"  the  back  and  loins, 
wliich  made  the  rough  trot  of  the  horse  torture  to  him,  had  his 
aching"  head  still  farther  rended  and  split  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  tlie 
sailor,  close  to  his  ear.  Perfectly  passive,  however,  he  did  not  even 
essay  to  give  any  answer ;  and  indeed  his  own  bodily  distress  was  now 
so  g-reat  and  eng-rossing",  that  to  think  of  his  situation  was  impossible, 
even  if  he  could  have  mended  it  by  doing"  so. 

Their  course  was  inland,  but  in  what  direction  Alan  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  They  passed  at  first  over  heaths  and  sandv 
downs ;  they  crossed  more  than  one  brook,  or  hech,  as  they  are  called 
in  that  country — some  of  them  of  considerable  depth—and  at  length 
reached  a  cultivated  country,  divided,  according-  to  the  English  fashion 
of  ag'riculture,  into  very  small  fields  or  closes,  by  hig-h  banks,  over- 
g"rown  with  underwood,  and  surmounted  by  hedg-erow  trees,  amongst 
which  winded  a  number  of  impracticable  and  complicated  lanes,  where 
the  boug"hs,  projecting-  from  the  embankments  on  each  side,  inter- 
cepted the  light  of  the  moon,  and  endangei"cd  the  safetv  of  tlie  horse- 
men. But  through  this  labyrinth  the  experience  of  the  guides  con- 
ducted them  without  a  blunder,  and  without  even  the  slackening  of 
their  pace.  In  many  places,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  three 
men  to  ride  abreast;  and  therefore  the  burden  of  supporting  Alan 
Fairford  fell  alternately  to  old  Jephson  and  to  Nanty ;  and  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  they  could  keep  him  uprig-ht  "in  his  saddle. 

At  leng-th,  when  his  powers  of  sufferance  were  quite  w^orn  out,  and 
he  was  about  to  implore  them  to  leave  him  to  his  fate  in  the  first 
cottag-e  or  shed— or  under  a  haystack  or  a  hedge— or  anywhere,  so 
he  was  left  at  ease,  Collier,  wlio  rode  ahead,  passed  back  the  word 
that  they  were  at  the  avenue  to  Fairladies— "  Was  he  to  turn  up?*' 

Committing  the  charge  of  Fairford  to  Jephson,  Nanty  dashed  up 
to  the  head  of  the  troop,  and  gave  his  orders. — "Who'  knov/s  the 
house  best  ? " 

"  Sam  Skelton's  a  Catholic,"  said  Lowth^r. 
^  "  A  d-d  bad  religion,"  said  Nanty,  of  whose  Presbyterian  educa- 
tion a  hatred  of  Popery  seemed  to  be  the  only  remnant.  "  But  I 
am  glad  there  is  one  amongst  us  anyhow.  'You,  Sam,  being  a 
Papist,  know  Fairladies,  and  the  old  maidens,  I  daresay;  so  do 
you  fall  out  of  the  line,  and  wait  here  with  me ;  and  do  you,  Collier, 
carrv  on  to  Walinford  bottom,  then  turn  down  the  beck  till  you  come 
to  the  old  mill,  and  Goodman  Grist  the  Miller,  or  old  Peel-the- 
Causeway,  will  tell  you  where  to  stow ;  but  I  will  be  up  with  you 
before  that." 

The  string  of  loaded  horses  then  struck  forward  at  their  former 
pace,  while  Nanty,  with  Sam  Skelton,  waited  by  the  road-side  till  the 
rear  came  up,  when  Jephson  and  Fairford  joined  them,  and,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  latter,  they  began  to  proceed  at  an  easier  pace 
than  formerly,  sufl*ering  the  gang  to  precede  them,  till  the  clatter 
and  clang  attending  their  progress  began  to  die  away  in  the  dis- 
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lice.  They  Lad  not  proceeded  a  pistol-shot  from  the  place  where 
ey  parted  when  a  short  turning-  broug-ht  tliem  in  front  of  an  old 
ouldering  g-ateway,  whose  heavy  pinnacles  were  decorated  in  the 
yle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  clumsy  arcliitectural  orna- 
ents  several  of  which  had  fallen  down  from  decay,  and  lay  scat- 
red  about,  no  farther  care  having*  been  taken  than  just  to  remove 
em  out  of  the  direct  approach  to  the  avenue.  The  g-reat  stone 
liars,  g-limmering"  white  in  the  moonlig-ht,  had  some  fanciful  re- 
mblance  to  supernatural  apparitions,  and  the  air  of  neglect  all 
ound  gave  an  uncomfortable  idea  of  the  habitation  to  those  who 
issed  its  avenue. 

"  There  used  to  be  no  gate  here,"  said  Skelton,  finding  their  way 
lexpectedly  stopped. 

"  But  there  is  a  gate  now,  and  a  porter  too,"  said  a  rough  voice 
om  within.  "  Who  be  you,  and  what  do  you  want  at  this  time  of 
ght?" 

"  We  want  to  come  to  speech  of  the  ladies — of  the  Misses  Ar- 
uret,'*  said  Nanty  ;  "  and  to  ask  lodging  for  a  sick  man." 
"  Tliere  is  no  speech  to  be  had  of  the  Miss  Arthurets  at  this  time 
'  night,  and  you  may  carry  your  sick  man  to  the  doctor,"  answered 
e  fellow  from  within,  gruf&y ;  "  for  as  sure  as  there  is  savour  in 
It,  and  scent  in  rosemary,  you  will  get  no  entrance— put  your  pipes 

>  and  be  jogging  on." 

"  Why,  Dick  Gardener,"   said  Skelton,  "  be  thou  then  turned 

)rter?" 

"  What!  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  said  the  domestic,  sharply. 

"I  know  you,  by  your  by-word,"  answered  the  other.    **VVliat! 

ive  you  forgot  little  Sam  Skelton,  and  the  brock  in  the  barrel?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  forgotten  you,"  answered  the  acquaintance  of 

am  Skelton ;  "  but  my  orders  are  peremptory  to  let  no  one  up  the 

renue  this  night,  and  therefore " 

"But  we  are  armed,  and  will  not  be  kept  back,"  said  Nanty. 
Hark  ye,  fellow,  were  it  not  better  for  you  to  take  a  guinea  and 
t  us  in,  than  to  have  us  break  the  door  first,  and  tliy  pate  after- 
ards  ?  for  I  won't  see  my  comrade  die  at  your  door — be  assured  of 
lat." 

"  Why,  I  dunna  know,"  said  the  fellow ;  "  but  what  cattle  were 
lose  that  rode  by  in  such  hurry  ?  " 

"  Why,  some  of  our  folk  from  Bowness,  Stoniecultrum,  and  there- 
r,"  answered  Skelton ;  "  Jack  Lowther,  and  old  Jephson,  and  broad 
^ill  Lamplugh,  and  suchlike." 

I "  Well,"  said  Dick  Gardener.  "  as  sure  as  there  is  savour  in  salt, 
id  scent  in  rosemary,  I  thouglit  it  had  been  the  troopers  from  Car- 
ile  and  Wigton,  and  the  sound  brought  my  heart  to  my  mouth." 
I "  Had  thought  thou  wouldst  have  known  the  clatter  of  a  cask  from 
lie  clash  of  a  broadsword,  as  well  as  e'er  a  quaffer  in  Cumberland," 
!dd  Skelton. 

"  Come,  brother,  less  of  your  jaw  and  more  of  your  legs,  if  you 
lease,"  said  Nanty ;  "  every  moment  we  stay  is  a  moment  lost.    Go 

>  the  ladies,  and  tell  them  that  Nanty  Evvart,  of  the  Jumping  Jenny, 
is  brought  a  young  gentleman,  charged  with  letters  from  Scot- 

Q 
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land,  to  a  certain  g-entleman  of  consequence  in  Cumberland— that 
the  soldiers  are  out,  and  the  gentleman  is  very  ill,  and  if  he  is  not 
received  at  Fairladies,  he  must  be  left  either  to  die  at  the  gate,  or  to 
be  taken,  with  all  his  papers  about  him,  by  the  redcoats." 

Away  ran  Dick  Gardener  with  this  message,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  lights  were  seen  to  flit  about,  which  convinced  Fairford, 
who  was  now,  in  consequence  of  the  halt,  a  little  restored  to  self- 
possession,  that  they  were  traversing  the  front  of  a  tolerably  large 
mansion-house. 

"  What  if  thy  friend,  Dick  Gardener,  comes  not  back  again  ? "  said 
Jephson  to  Skelton. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  the  person  addressed,  "  I  shall  owe  him  just 
such  a  licking  as  thou,  old  Jephson,  had  from  Dan  Cooke,  and  will 
pay  as  duly  and  truly  as  he  did." 

The  old  man  was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply,  when  his  doubts 
were  silenced  by  the  return  of  Dick  Gardener,  who  announced  that 
Miss  Arthuret  was  coming  herself  as  far  as  the  gateway  to  speak 
with  them. 

Nanty  Ewart  cursed  in  a  low  tone  the  suspicions  of  old  maids  and 
the  churlish  scruples  of  Catholics,  that  made  so  many  obstacles  to 
helping  a  fellow-creature,  and  wished  Miss  Arthuret  a  hearty  rheu- 
matism or  toothache  as  the  reward  of  her  excursion ;  but  the  lady 
presently  appeared,  to  cut  short  farther  grumbling.  She  was 
attended  by  a  waiting-maid  with  a  lantern,  by  means  of  which  she 
examined  the  party  on  the  outside  as  closely  as  tlie^  imperfect  light 
and  the  spars  of  the  newly-erected  gate  would  permit. 

"I  am  sorry  we  have  disturbed  you  so  late,  Madam  Arthuret," 
said  Nanty;  *'but  the  case  is  this " 

"  Holy  Virgin,"  said  she,  *'  why  do  you  speak  so  loud  ?  Pray,  are 
you  not  the  Captain  of  the  Sainte  Genevieve?" 

"  Why,  ay,  ma'am,"  answered  Ewart,  "  they  call  the  brig  so  at 
Dunkirk,  sure  enough ;  but  along  shore  here  they  call  her  the  Jump- 
ing Jenny. " 

**  You  brought  over  the  holy  Father  Buonaventure,  did  you  not?" 

"Ay,  ay,  madam,  I  have  brought  over  enough  of  thera  black 
cattle,"  answered  Nanty. 

"  Fie !  fie !  friend,"  said  Miss  Arthuret ;  "it  is  a  pity  that  the  saints 
should  commit  these  good  men  to  a  heretic's  care." 

"  Why,  no  more  they  would,  ma'am,"  answered  Nanty,  "  could  they 
find  a  Papish  lubber  that  knew  the  coast  as  I  do  ;  then  I  am  trusty 
as  steel  to  owners,  and  always  look  after  cargo — live  lumber,  or  dead 
flesh,  or  spirits,  all  is  one  to  me  ;  and  your  Catholics  have  such  d— d 
large  hoods,  with  pardon,  ma'am,  that  they  can  sometimes  hide  two 
faces  under  them.  But  here  is  a  gentleman  dying,  with  letters  about 
him  from  the  Laird  of  Summertrees  to  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs,  as 
they  call  him,  along  Solway,  and  every  minute  he  lies  here  is  a  nail 
in  his  coflin." 

''  Saint  Marv  !  what  shall  we  do  ?"  said  Miss  Arthuret ;  "  we  must 
admit  him,  1  think,  at  all  risks.— You,  Richard  Gardener,  help  one 
of  these  men  to  carry  the  gentleman  up  to  the  Place ;  and  you,  Selby, 
see  him  lodged  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery.— You  are  a  heretic, 
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iptaiiij  but  I  think  you  are  trusty,  and  I  know  you  have  been  trusted 

but  if  you  are  imposing  on  me " 

'*  Not  I,  madam— never  attempt  to  impose  on  ladies  of  your  expe- 

mce— my  practice  that  way  has  been  all  among-  the  young*  ones. 

Come,  cheerly,  Mr  Fairford — you  will  be  taken  good  care  of— try 

walk/' 

Alan  did  so ;  and,  refreshed  by  his  halt,  declared  himself  able  to 

blk  to  the  house  with  the  sole  assistance  of  the  gardener. 

'*  Wh}^  that's  hearty.    Thank  thee,  Dick,  for  lending  him  thine 

m" — and  Nanty  slipped  into  his  hand  the  guinea  he  had  promised. 

"  Farewell,  then,  Mr  Fairford,  and  fariewell,  Madam  Arthuret,  for  I 

ve  been  too  long  here." 

So  saying,  he  and  his  two  companions  threw  themselves  on  horse- 

ck,  and  went  off  at  a  gallop.     Yet,  even  above  the  clatter  of  their 

ofs  did  the  incorrigible  Nanty  hollow  out  the  old  ballad — 

**  A  lovely  lass  to  a  friar  came 
To  confession  a-moining  early  ; — 

*  In  wliat,  in^^  dear,  are  you  to  blame, 
Come  tell  me  most  sincerely  ?' 

*  Alas !  my  fault  I  dare  not  name — 
But  my  lad  he  loved  me  dearly."* 

"Holy  Virgin!"  exclaimed  Miss  Seraphina,  as  the  unhallowed 
unds  reached  her  ears ;  *^  what  profane  heathens  be  these  men,  and 
lat  frights  and  pinches  we  be  put  to  among  them  !  The  saints  be 
>od  to  us,  what  a  night  has  this  been  ! — the  like  never  seen  at  Fair- 
iies — Help  me  to  make  fast  the  gate,  Richard,  and  thou  shalt 
me  down  again  to  wait  on  it,  lest  there  come  more  unwelcome 
iitors— Not  that  you  are  unwelcome,  young  gentleman,  for  it  is 
fficient  that  you  need  such  assistance  as  we  can  give  you,  to  make 
11  welcome  to  Fairladies— only,  another  time  would  fiave  done  as 
ill— but,  hem!  I  daresay  it  is  all  for  the  best.  The  avenue  is 
me  of  the  smoothest,  sir ;  look  to  your  feet.  Richard  Gardener 
ould  have  had  it  mown  and  levelled,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  a 
Igrimage  to  Saint  Winifred's  Well,  in  Wales." — (Here  Dick  gave 
short  dry  cough,  which,  as  if  he  had  found  it  betrayed  some  inter- 
d  feeling  a  little  at  variance  with  what  the  lady  said,  he  converted 
to  a  muttered  Sancta  Winifreda,  ora  pro  riobis.  Miss  Arthuret, 
eantime,  proceeded)— '*  We  never  interfere  with  our  servants'  vows 
penances,  Master  Fairford — I  know  a  very  worthy  father  of  your 
;me,  perhaps  a  relation — I  say,  we  never  interfere  with  our  servants* 
ws.  Our  Lady  forbid  they  should  not  know  some  difference  be- 
een  our  service  and  a  heretic's. — Take  care,  sir,  you  will  fall  if  you 
.ve  not  a  care.  Alas !  by  night  and  day  there  are  many  stumbhng- 
icks  in  our  paths ! " 

With  more  talk  to  the  same  purpose,  all  of  which  tended  to  show 
charitable,  and  somewhat  silly  woman,  with  a  strong  inclination  to 
r  superstitious  devotion.  Miss  Arthuret  entertained  her  new  guest, 
|,  stumbling  at  every  obstacle  which  the  devotion  of  his  guide 
I  chard  had  left  in  the  path,  he  at  last,  by  ascending  some  stone 
jjps  decorated  on  the  side  with  griffins,  or  some  such  heraldic  ano- 
iiies,  attained  a  terrace  extending  in  front  of  the  Place  of  Fair- 
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ladies;  an  old-fashioned  g-entleman's  house  of  sorae  consequence, 
with  its  range  of  notched  g-able-ends  and  narrow  windows,  relieved 
by  here  and  there  an  old  turret  about  the  size  of  a  pepper-box.  The 
door  was  locked,  during*  the  brief  absence  of  the  mistress;  a 
dim  light  glimmered  through  the  sashed  door  of  the  hall,  which 
opened  beneath  a  huge  stone  porch,  loaded  with  jessamine  and  other 
creepers.     All  the  windows  were  dark  as  pitch. 

Miss  Arthuret  tapped  at  the  door.     "  Sister,  sister  Angelica." 

"Who  is  there?  was  answered  from  within;  *M3  it  you,  sister 
Seraphina?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  undo  the  door ;  do  you  not  know  my  voice  ?^' 

"  No  doubt,  sister,"  said  Angelica,  undoing  bolt  and  bar ;  "but  you 
know  our  charge,  and  the  enemy  is  watchful  to  surprise  us — incedit 
sicut  leo  voro,ns,  saith  the  breviary. — Whom  have  you  brought  here  ? 
Oh,  sister,  what  have  you  done  !" 

"  It  is  a  young  man,"  said  Seraphina,  hastening  to  interrupt  her 
sister's  remonstrance,  "  a  relation,  I  believe,  of  our  worthy  Father 
Fairford  ;  left  at  the  gate  by  the  captain  of  that  blessed  vessel  the 
Sainte  Genevieve  —  almost  dead  —  and  charged  with  despatches 
to " 

She  lowered  her  voice  as  she  mumbled  over  the  last  words. 

"Nay,  then, there  is  no  help,"  said  Angelica ;  "but  it  is  unluck)^'* 

During  this  dialogue  between  the  vestals  of  Fairladies,  Dick  Gar- 
dener deposited  his  burden  in  a  chair,  where  the  young  lady,  after  a 
moment  of  hesitation,  expressing  a  becoming  reluctaiice  to  touch  the 
hand  of  a  stranger,  put  her  finger  and  thumb  upon  Fairford's  wrist, 
and  counted  his  pulse. 

"  There  is  fever  here,  sister,"  she  said ;  "  Richard  must  call  Am- 
brose, and  we  must  send  sorae  of  the  febrifuge." 

Ambrose  arrived  presently,  a  plausible  and  respectable-looking  old 
servant,  bred  in  the  family,  and  who  had  risen  from  rank  to  rank  in 
the  Arthuret  service,  till  he  was  become  half-physician,  half-alnioner, 
half-butler,  and  entire  governor;  that  is,  when  the  Father  Confessor, 
who  frequently  eased  him  of  the  toils  of  government,  chanced  to  be 
abroad.  Under  the  direction,  and  with  the  assistance,  of  this  vener- 
able personage,  the  unlucky  Alan  Fairford  was  conveyed  to  a  decent 
apartment  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  re- 
lief, consigned  to  a  comfortable  bed.  He  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
the  prescription  of  Mr  Ambrose,  who  not  only  presented  hira  with 
tlie  proposed  draught,  but  proceeded  so  far  as  to  take  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  from  him,  by  which  last  operation  he  probably  did 
his  patient  much  service. 


CHAPTER    XVIL 

NARRATIVE    OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTINUED. 

On  the  next  morning,  when  Fairford  awoke,  after  no  verv  refresh- 
ing slumbers,  in  which  were  mingled  many  wild  dreams  of  his  father, 
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id  of  Darsie  Latimer,— of  the  damsel  in  the  green  mantle,  and  the 
istals  of  Fairladies, — of  drinking*  small-beer  with  Nanty  Ewart,  and 
ling  immersed  in  the  Solway  with  the  Jumping  Jenny, — he  found 
mself  in  no  condition  to  dispute  the  order  of  Mr  Ambrose,  that  he 
lould  keep  his  bed,  from  which,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  raised 
mself  without  assistance.  He  became  sensible  that  his  anxiet}^,  and 
s  constant  efforts  for  some  days  past,  had  been  too  much  for  his 
jalth,  and  that,  whatever  mig-ht  be  his  impatience,  he  could  not 
•oceed  in  his  undertaking  until  his  strength  was  re-established. 
In  the  meanwhile,  no  better  quarters  could  have  been  found  for  an 
valid.  The  attendants  spoke  under  their  breath,  and  moved  only 
1  tiptoe — nothing  was  done  unless  par  ordonnance  du  medecin — 
sculapius  reigned  paramount  in  the  premises  at  Fairladies.  Once 
day  the  ladies  came  in  great  state  to  wait  upon  him,  and  inquire 
■ter  his  health,  and  it  was  then  that  Alan's  natural  civility,  and  the 
lankfulness  which  he  expressed  for  their  timely  and  charitable  as- 
stance,  raised  him  considerably  in  their  esteem.  He  was  on  the 
ird  day  removed  to  a  better  apartment  than  that  in  which  he  had 
jen  at  first  accommodated.  When  he  was  permitted  to  drink  a  glass 
'  wine,  it  was  of  the  first  quality;  one  of  those  curious  old-fashioned 
►b-webbed  bottles  being  produced  on  the  occasion,  which  are  only 
'  be  found  in  the  crypts  of  old  country-seats,  where  they  may  have 
rked  undisturbed  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
But  however  delightful  a  residence  for  an  invalid,  Fairladies,  as  its 
-esent  inmate  became  soon  aware,  was  not  so  agreeable  to  a  con- 
descent.  When  he  dragged  himself  to  the  window  so  soon  as  he 
mid  crawl  from  bed,  behold  it  was  closely  grated,  and  commanded 
)  view  except  of  a  little  paved  court.  This  v/as  nothing  remarkable, 
ost  old  Border-houses  having  their  windows  so  secured.  But  then 
airford  observed,  that  whosoever  entered  or  left  the  room,  always 
eked  the  door  with  great  care  and  circumspection ;  and  some  pro- 
)sals  which  he  made  to  take  a  walk  in  the  gallery,  or  even  in  the 
Eirden,  were  so  coldly  received,  both  by  the  ladies  and  their  prime 
linister,  Mr  Ambrose,  that  he  saw  plainly  such  an  extension  of  his 
rivileges  as  a  guest  would  not  be  permitted. 
Anxious  to  ascertain  whether  this  excessive  hospitality  would  per- 
lit  him  his  proper  privilege  of  free-agency,  he  announced  to  this 
oportant  functionary,  with  grateful  thanks  for  the  care  with  which 
B  had  been  attended,  his  purpose  to  leave  Fairladies  next  morning, 
jquesting  only,  as  a  continuance  of  the  favours  with  which  he  had 
sen  loaded,  the  loan  of  a  horse  to  the  next  town ;  and,  assuring  Mr 
mbrose  that  his  gratitude  would  not  be  limited  by  such  a  trifle,  he 
ipped  three  guineas  into  his  hand,  by  way  of  seconding  his  proposal, 
'he  fingers  of  that  worthy  domestic  closed  as  naturally  upon  the 
onorarium  as  if  a  degree  in  the  learned  faculty  had  given  him  a 
ght  to  clutch  it ;  but  his  answer  concerning  Alan's  proposed  depart- 
re  was  at  first  evasive,  and  when  he  was  pushed,  it  amounted  to  a 
eremptory  assurance  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  depart  to- 
lon'ow ;  it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth,  and  his  ladies  would 
ot  authorise  it. 
"  I  know  best  what  my  own  life  is  v/orth,"  said  Alan  ;  "  and  1  do 
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not  value  it  in  comparison  to  the  business  which  requires  my  instant 
attention." 

Receiving  still  no  satisfactory  answer  from  Mr  Ambrose,  Faiiford 
thought  it  best  to  state  his  resolution  to  the  ladies  themselves,  in  the 
most  measured,  respectful,  and  grateful  terms  ;  but  still  such  as  ex- 
pressed a  firm  determination  to  depart  on  the  morrow,  or  next  day 
at  farthest.  After  some  attempts  to  induce  him  to  stay,  on  the 
alleged  score  of  health,  which  were  so  expressed  that  he  was  con- 
vinced they  were  only  used  to  delay  his  departure,  Fairford  plainly 
told  them  that  he  was  intrusted  with  despatches  of  consequence  to 
the  gentleman  known  by  the  name  of  Herries,  Redgauntlet,  and  the 
Laird  of  the  Lochs ;  and  that  it  was  matter  of  life  and  death  to  de- 
liver them  early. " 

*'  I  daresay,  Sister  Angelica,"^  said  the  elder  Miss  Arthuret,  "  that 
the  gentleman  is  honest ;  and  if  he  is  really  a  relation  of  Father 
Fairford,  we  can  run  no  risk." 

**  Jesu  Maria ! "  exclaimed  the  younger.  "  Oh,  fie,  Sister  Sera- 
phina  !    Fie,  fie  ! — Vade  ret7v—get  thee  behind  me  !" 

*'  Well,  well ;  but,  sister— Sister  Angelica— let  me  speak  with  you 
in  the  gallery." 

So  out  the  ladies  rustled  in  their  silks  and  tissues,  and  it  was  a 
good  half-hour  ere  they  rustled  in  again,  with  importance  and  awe 
on  their  countenances. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr  Fairford,  the  cause  of  our  desire  to 
delay  you  is— there  is  a  religious  gentleman  in  this  house  at  pre- 
sent  " 

"A  most  excellent  person,  indeed,"  said  the  sister  Angelica. 

"  An  anointed  of  his  Master ! "  echoed  Seraphina,— "  and  we  should 
be  glad  that,  for  conscience'  sake,  you  would  hold  some  discourse 
with  him  before  your  departure." 

**Oho!"  thought  Fairford,  "the  murder  is  out— here  is  a  design 
of  conversion !— I  must  not  affront  the  good  old  ladies,  but  I  shall 
soon  send  ©ff* the  priest,  I  think." — He  then  answered  aloud,  "that 
he  should  be  happy  to  converse  with  any  friend  of  theirs— that  in  re- 
ligious matters  hehad  the  greatest  respect  for  every  modification  of 
Cliristianity,  though,  he  must  say,  his  belief  was  made  up  to  that  in 
which  he  had  been  educated  ;  nevertheless,  if  his  seeing  the  religious 
person  they  recommended  could  in  the  least  show  his  respect " 

"  It  is  not  quite  that,"  said  Sister  Seraphina,  "  although  I  am  sure 
the  day  is  too  short  to  hear  him— Father  Buonaventure,  I  mean— 
— speak  upon  the  concerns  of  our  souls ;  but " 

'*  Come,  come.  Sister  Seraphina,"  said  the  younger,  "it  is  needless 
to  talk  so  much  about  it.  His— his  Eminence— I  mean  Father 
Buonaventure— will  himself  explain  what  he  wants  this  gentleman 
to  know." 

"His  Eminence!"  said  Fairford,  surprised— "Is  this  gentleman 
so  high  in  the  Catholic  Church  ?— The  title  is  given  only  to  Cardinals, 
I  think." 

"  He  is  not  a  Cardinal  as  yet,"  answered  Seraphina ;  "  but  I  assure 
you,  Mr  Fairford,  he  is  as  high  in  rank  as  he  is  eminently  endowed 
with  good  gifts,  and " 
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"  Come  away/'  said  Sister  Angelica.  "  Holy  Virg-in,  how  you 
>  talk !— What  has  Mr  Fairford  to  do  with  Father  Buonaven- 
re's  rank  ? — Only,  sir,  you  will  remember  that  the  Father  has  been 
ways  accustomed  to  be  treated  with  the  most  profound  deference : 

deed " 

"Come  away,  sister," said  Sister  Seraphina,  in  her  turn;  "who 
Iks  now,  I  pray  you?  Mr  Fairford  will  know  how  to  comport 
raself." 

"  And  we  had  best  both  leave  the  room,"  said  the  younger  lady, 
For  here  his  Eminence  comes." 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper  as  she  pronounced  the  last 
ords ;  and  as  Fairford  was  about  to  reply,  by  assuring  her  that 
ly  friend  of  hers  should  be  treated  by  him  with  all  the  ceremony 
I  could  expect,  she  imposed  silence  on  him,  by  holding  up  her 
iger. 

A  solemn  and  stately  step  was  now  heard  in  the  gallery ;  it  might 
ive  proclaimed  the  approach  not  merely  of  a  bishop  or  cardinal, 
it  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself.  Nor  could  the  sound  have 
ien  more  respectfully  listened  to  by  the  two  ladies,  had  it  announced 
lat  the  Head  of  the  Church  was  approaching  in  person.  They  drew 
lemselves,  like  sentinels  on  duty,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door  by 
hich  the  long  gallery  communicated  with  Fairford's  apartment, 
id  stood  there  immovable,  and  with  countenances  expressive  of  the 
iepest  reverence. 

The  approach  of  Father  Buonaventure  was  so  slow,  that  Fairford 
id  time  to  notice  all  this,  and  to  marvel  in  his  mind  what  wily  and 
nbitious  priest  could  have  contrived  to  subject  his  worthy  but 
mple-minded  hostesses  to  such  superstitious  trammels.  Father 
uonaventure's  entrance  and  appearance  in  some  degree  accounted 
»r  the  whole. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  life,  about  forty,  or  upwards ;  but  either 
ire,  or  fatigue,  or  indulgence,  had  brought  on  the  appearance  of 
remature  old  age,  and  given  to  his  fine  features  a  cast  of  serious- 
ess  or  even  sadness.  A  noble  countenance,  however,  still  remained ; 
id  though  his  complexion  was  altered,  and  wrinkles  stamped  upon 
is  brow  in  many  a  melancholy  fold,  still  the  lofty  forehead,  the  full 
[id  well-opened  eye,  and  the  well-formed  nose,  showed  how  hand- 
)me  in  better  days  he  must  have  been.  He  was  tall,  but  lost  the 
ivantage  of  his  height  by  stooping ;  and  the  cane  which  he  wore 
[ways  in  his  hand,  and  occasionally  used,  as  well  as  his  slow  though 
lajestic  gait,  seemed  to  intimate  that  his  form  and  limbs  felt  already 
)me  touch  of  infirmity.  The  colour  of  his  hair  could  not  be  dis- 
jvered,  as,  according  to  the  fashion,  he  wore  a  periwig.  He  was 
andsomely,  though  gravely  dressed  in  a  secular  habit,  and  had  a 
3ckade  in  his  hat ;  circumstances  which  did  not  surprise  Fairford, 
ho  knew  that  a  military  disguise  was  very  often  assumed  by  the 
jminary  priests,  whose  visits  to  England,  or  residence  there,  sub- 
'cted  them  to  legal  penalties. 

As  this  stately  person  entered  the  apartment,  the  two  ladies  facing 
iward,  like  soldiers  on  their  post  when  about  to  salute  a  superior 
fficer,  dropped  on  either  hand  of  the  Father  a  curtsy  so  profound, 
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that  the  hoop  petticoats  which  performed  the  feat  seemed  to  sink 
down  to  the  very  floor — nay,  through  it,  as  if  a  trap-door  had  opened 
for  the  descent  of  the  dames  who  performed  this  act  of  reverence. 

The  Father  seemed  accustomed  to  such  homage,  profound  as 
it  was ;  he  turned  his  person  a  little  way  first  towards  one  sister, 
and  then  towards  the  other,  while,  with  a  gracious  inclination  of  hLs 
person,  which  certainly  did  not  amount  to  a  bow,  he  acknowledged 
their  courtesy.  But  he  passed  forward  without  addressing  them, 
and  seemed  by  doing  so  to  intimate  that  their  presence  in  the 
apartment  was  unnecessary. 

They  accordingly  glided  out  of  the  room,  retreating  backwards, 
with  hands  clasped  and  eyes  cast  upwards,  as  if  imploring  blessings 
on  the  religious  man  whom  they  venerated  so  highly.  The  door 
of  the  apartment  was  shut  after  them,  but  not  before  Fairford  had 
perceived  that  there  were  one  or  two  men  in  the  gallery,  and  that, 
contrary  to  what  he  had  before  observed,  the  door,  though  shut, 
was  not  locked  on  the  outside. 

"  Can  the  good  souls  apprehend  danger  from  me  to  this  god  of 
their  idolatry?"  thought  Fairford.  But  he  had  no  time  to  make 
farther  observations,  for  the  stranger  had  already  reached  the 
middle  of  his  apartment, 

Fairford  rose  to  receive  him  respectfully,  but  as  he  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  visitor,  he  thou^-ht  that  the  Father  avoided  his  looks.  His 
reasons  for  remaining  incognito  were  cogent  enough  to  account  for 
this,  and  Fairford  hastened  to  relieve  him,  by  looking  downwards  in 
his  turn ;  but  when 'again  he  raised  his  face,  he  found  the  broad 
light  eye  of  the  stranger  so  fixed  on  him,  that  he  was  almost  put  out 
of  countenance  by  the  steadiness  of  his  gaze.  During  this  time 
they  remained  standing. 

"Take  your  seat,  sir,"  said  the  Father;  '^  you  have  been  an 
invalid." 

He  spoke  with  the  tone  of  one  who  de?^ires  an  inferior  to  be  seated 
in  his  presence,  and  his  voice  was  full  and  melodious. 

Fairford,  somewhat  surprised  to  find  himself  overawed  by  the  airs 
of  superiority,  which  could  be  only  properly  exercised  towards  one 
over  whom  religion  gave  the  speaker  influence,  sat  down  at  bis 
bidding,  as  if  moved  by  springs,  and  was  at  a  loss  how  to  assert  the 
footing  of  equality  on  which  he  felt  that  they  ought  to  stand.  The 
stranger  kept  the  advantage  which  he  had  obtained. 

"  Your  name,  sir,  I  am  informed,  is  Fairford  ?"  said  the  Father. 

Alan  answered  by  a  bow. 

"  Called  to  the  Scottish  bar,"  continued  his  visitor.  "  There  is, 
I  believe,  in  the  West,  a  family  of  birth  and  rank  called  Fairford  of 
Fairford." 

Alan  thought  this  a  strange  observation  from  a  foreign  ecclesiastic, 
as  his  name  intimated  Father  Buonaventure  to  be ;  but  only  answered 
he  believed  there  was  such  a  family.  .     • 

"  Do  you  count  kindred  with  them,  Mr  Fairford  ?"  continued  the 
inquirer. 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  to  lay  such  a  claim,"  said  Fairford.  "  My 
father's  industry  has  raised  liis  family  from  a  low  and  obscure 
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uation — I  have  no  hereditary  claim  to  distinction  of  any  kind. — 

ay  1  ask  the  cause  of  these  inquiries  ?" 

"  You  will  learn  it  presently/'  said  Father  Buonaventure,  who  had 

Yen  a  dry  and  dissatisfied  hem  at  the  young  man's  acknowledging* 

plebeian  descent.     He  then  motioned  to  him  to  be  silent,  and 

oceeded  with  his  queries. 

"  Although  not  of  condition,  you  are,  doubtless,  by  sentiments 

d  education,  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman?" 

"  I  hope  so,  sir,"  said  Alan,  colouring  with  displeasure.     "  I  have 

t  been  accustomed  to  have  it  questioned." 

"  Patience,  young  man,"  said  the  unperturbed  querist — "  we  are 

serious  business,  and  no  idle  etiquette  must  prevent  its  being 
icussed  seriously. — You  are  probably  aware  that  you  speak  to  a 
rson  proscribed  by  the  severe  and  unjust  laws  of  the  present 
vernment?" 

•*  I  am  aware  of  the  statute  1700,  chapter  3,"  said  Alan,  "  banish- 
^  from  the  realm  Priests  and  trafficKing  Papists,  and  punishing 

death,  on  summary  conviction,  any  such  person  who,  being  so 
nished,  may  return.     But  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  you,  sir, 

be  one  of  those  persons ;    and   I   think  your  prudence  may 
commend  to  you  to  keep  your  own  counsel." 
"  It  is  sufficient,  sir ;  and  I  have  no  apprehensions  of  disagreeable 
nsequences  from  your  having  seen  me  in  this  house,"  said  the 
iest. 

"  Assuredly  no,"  said  Alan.  "  I  consider  myself  as  indebted  for 
f  life  to  the  Mistresses  of  Fairladies;  and  it  would  be  a  vile 
[juital  on  my  part  to  pry  into  or  make  known  what  I  may  have 
m  or  heard  under  this  hospitable  roof  If  I  were  to  meet  the 
'etender  himself  in  such  a  situation,  he  should,  even  at  the  risk  of 
little  stretch  to  my  loyalty,  be  free  from  any  danger  from  my 
iiscretion." 

"The  Pretender!"  said  the  Priest,  with  some  angry  emphasis; 
t  immediately  softened  his  tone  and  added,  '*No  doubt,  however, 
at  person  is  a  pretender  ;  and  some  people  think  his  pretensions 
e  not  ill-founded.  But  before  running  into  politics,  give  me  leave 
say,  that  I  am  surprised  to  find  a  gentleman  of  your  opinions  in 
bits  of  intimacy  with  Mr  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  and  Mr  Red- 
luntlet,  and  the  medium  of  conducting  the  intercourse  betwixt 
em." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Alan  Fairford ;  "  I  do  not  aspire  to  the 
inour  of  being  reputed  their  confidant  or  go-between.  My  concern 
th  those  gentlemen  is  limited  to  one  matter  of  business,  dearly 
teresting  to  me,  because  it  concerns  the  safety — perhaps  the  life — 
my  dearest  friend." 

"Would  you  have  any  objection  to  intrust  me  with  the  cause  of 
ur  journey  ?"  said  Father  Buonaventure.  "  My  advice  may  be  of 
rvice  to  you,  and  my  influence  with  one  or  both  these  gentlemen  is 
nsiderable." 

Fairford  hesitated  a  moment,  and  hastily  revolving  all  circum- 
mces,  concluded  that  he  might  perhaps  receive  some  advantage 
Dm  propitiating  this  personage;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  en- 
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dano-ereci  nothing  by  communicating  to  him  the  occasion  of  his  jour- 
ney. He,  therefore,  after  stating  shortly,  that  he  hoped  Mr  Buona- 
venture  would  render  him  tlie  same  confidence  which  he  required  on 
his  part,  gave  a  short  account  of  Darsie  Latimer— of  the  mystery 
which  hung  over  his  family— and  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
him.  Finally,  of  his  own  resolution  to  seek  for  his  friend,  and  to 
deliver  him,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 

The  Catholic  Priest,  whose  manner  it  seemed  to  be  to  avoid  all 
conversation  which  did  not  arise  from  his  own  express  motion,  made 
no  remarks  upon  what  he  had  heard,  but  only  asked  one  or  two 
abrupt  questions,  where  Alan's  narrative  appeared  less  clear  to  him; 
then  rising  from  his  seat,  he  took  two  turns  through  the  apartment, 
muttering  between  his  teeth,  with  emphasis,  the  word  "  Madman  1 " 
But  apparently  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  all  violent  emotionn 
under  restraint ;  for  he  presently  addressed  Fairford  with  the  most 
perfect  indifference.  ..,      . .         ^    ^ 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  you  thought  you  could  do  so  without  breach  ot  con- 
fidence, I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  the  letter  of  Mi 
Maxwell  of  Summertrees.  I  desire  to  look  particularly  at  the  address. 
Seeing  no  cause  to  decline  this  extension  of  his  confidence,  Alan 
without  hesitation,  put  the  letter  into  his  hand.  Having  turned  il 
round  as  old  Trumbull  and  Nanty  Ewart  had  formerly  done,  and,  like 
them,  having  examined  the  address  with  much  minuteness,  he  asketi 
whether  he  had  observed  these  words,  pointing  to  a  pencil- writing 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  letter.  Fairford  answered  in  the  negative 
and,  looking  at  the  letter,  read  with  surprise,  "  Cave  ne  hteras  Bel 
lerophontis  adferres;"  a  caution  which  coincided  so  exactly  witl 
the  Provost's  admonition,  that  he  would  do  well  to  inspect  the  lettei 
of  which  he  was  bearer,  that  he  was  about  to  spring  up  and  attempi 
an  escape,  he  knew  not  wherefore,  or  from  whom. 

"Sit  still,  young  man,"  said  the  Father,  with  the  same  tone  o. 
authority  which  reigned  in  his  whole  manner,  although  mingled  witl 
statelv  courtesy.  "  You  are  in  no  danger— my  character  shall  be  i 
pledge  for  your  safety By  whom  do  you  suppose  these  words  hav( 

been  written  ? "  ,  ^    ^^     .     t^       .,,/?! 

•  Fairford  could  have  answered,  "  By  Nanty  Ewart,  for  he  remem^ 
bered  seeing  that  person  scribble  something  with  a  pencil,  althougl 
he  was  not  well  enough  to  observe  with  accuracy  where,  or  upoi 
what.  But  not  knowing  what  suspicions,  or  what  worse  consequences 
the  seaman's  interest  in  his  affairs  might  draw  upon  him,  he  judge< 
it  best  to  answer  that  he  knew  not  the  hand.  . 

Father  Buonaventure  was  again  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  wliici 
he  employed  in  surveying  the  letter  with  the  strictest  attention 
then  stepped  to  the  window  as  if  to  examine  the  address  and  writing 
of  the  envelope  with  the  assistance  of  a  stronger  light,  and  Alai 
Fairford  beheld  him,  with  no  less  amazement  than  high  displeasure 
coolly  and  deliberately  break  the  seal,  open  the  letter,  and  peruse  tlv 

"  Stop,  sir,  hold  1  "  he  exclaimed,  so  soon  as  his  astonishment  per 
mitted  him  to  express  his  resentment  in  ^vords ;  "  by  what  right  d 
you  dare '' 
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"Peace,  young"  g^entleman," said  the  Father,  repelling  him  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand;  **be  assured  1  do  not  act  without  warrant — nothing 
can  pass  betwixt  Mr  Maxwell  and  Mr  Redgauntlet  that  I  am  not 
fully  entitled  to  know." 

**It  may  be  so,"  said  Alan,  extremely  angry;  "but  though  you 
may  be  these  g-entlemen's  father  confessor,  your  are  not  mine  ;  and 
in  breaking  the  seal  of  a  letter  intrusted  to'my  care  you  have  done 
me — — " 

"  No  hijury,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the  unperturbed  priest ;  '*  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  a  service." 

"I  desire  no  advantage  at  such  a  rate,  or  to  be  obtained  in  such 
a  manner,"  answered  Fairford;  "restore  me  the  letter  instantly, 
or " 

"  As  you  regard  your  own  safety,"  said  the  priest,  "  forbear  all  in- 
jurious expressions,  and  all  menacing  gestures.  I  am  not  one  who 
can  be  threatened  or  insulted  with  impunity ;  and  there  are  enough 
within  hearing  to  chastise  any  injury  or  affront  offered  to  me,  in  case 
I  may  think  it  unbecoming  to  protect  or  avenge  myself  with  my 
own  hand." 

In  saying  this,  the  Father  assumed  an  air  of  such  fearlessness  and 
calm  authority,  that  the  young  lawyer,  surprised  and  overawed,  for- 
bore, as  he  had  intended,  to  snatch  the  letter  from  his  hand,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  bitter  complaints  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
and  of  the  light  in  which  he  himself  must  be  placed  to  Redgauntlet, 
should  he  present  him  a  letter  with  a  broken  seal. 

"  That,"  said  Father  Buonaventure,  "  shall  be  fully  cared  for.  1 
will  myself  write  to  Redgauntlet,  and  enclose  Maxwell's  letter,  i^ro- 
yided  always  you  continue  to  desire  to  deliver  it,  after  perusing  the 
contents." 

He  then  restored  the  letter  to  Fairford,  and,  observing  that  he 
hesitated  to  peruse  it,  said  emphatically,  "  Read  it,  for  it  concerns 
you." 

This  recommendation,  joined  to  what  Provost  Crosbie  had  formerly 
recommended,  and  to  the  warning,  which  he  doubted  not  that  Nanty 
intended  to  convey  by  his  classical  allusion,  decided  Fairford's  resolu- 
tion. "  If  these  correspondents,"  he  thought,  "  are  conspiring  against 
my  person,  I  have  a  right  to  counterplot  them  ;  self-preservation,  as 
well  as  my  friend's  safety,  require  that  I  should  not  be  too  scrupulous." 

So  thinking,  he  read  the  letter,  which  was  in  the  following  words  :^ 

"  Dear  Rugged  and  Dangerous, 
"  Will  you  never  cease  meriting  your  old  nickname  ?  You  have 
springed  your  dottrel,  I  find,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? — why, 
tnat  there  will  be  hue  and  cry  after  you  presently.  The  bearer  is  a 
pert  young  lawyer,  who  has  brought  a  formal  complaint  against 
you,  which,  luckily,  he  has  preferred  in  a  friendly  court.  Yet, 
favourable  as  the  judge  was  disposed  to  be,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  cousin  Jenny  and  I  could  keep  him  to  his  tackle. 
He  begins  to  be  timid,  suspicious,  and  untractable,  and  I  fear  Jenny 
will  soon  bend  her  brows  on  him  in  vain.  I  know  not  what  to  advise 
— the  lad  who  carries  this  is  a  good  lad— active  for  his  friend-^and 
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I  have  pledged  my  honour  he  shall  have  no  personal  ill-usage— 
Pledged  my  honour,  remark  these  words,  and  remember  I  can  be 
rugged  and  dangerous  as  well  as  my  neighbours.  But  I  have  not 
insured  him  against  a  short  captivity,  and  as  he  is  a  stirring  active 
fellow,  I  see  no  remedy  but  keeping  him  out  of  the  way  till  this 

business  of  the  good  Father  B is  safely  blown  over,  which  God 

send  it  were  !— Always  thine,  even  should  I  be  once  more 

"  Craig-in-pehil." 

"What  think  you,  young  man,  of  the  danger  you  have  been  about 
to  encounter  so  willingly?" 

**  As  strangely,"  replied  Alan  Fairford,  "  as  of  the  extraordinary 
means  which  you  have  been  at  present  pleased  to  use  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Mr  Maxwell's  purpose." 

"Trouble  not  yourself  to  account  for  my  conduct,"  said  the  Father; 
"  I  have  a  warrant  for  what  I  do,  and  fear  no  responsibility.  But 
tell  me  what  is  your  present  purpose." 

"  I  should  not  perhaps  name  it  to  you,  whose  own  safety  may  be 
implicated." 

"  I  understand  you,"  answered  the  Father ;  "  you  would  appeal  to 
the  existing  government  ? — That  can  at  no  rate  be  permitted — we 
will  rather  detain  you  at  Fairladies  by  compulsion." 

"  You  will  probably,"  said  Fairford,  "  first  weigh  the  risk  of  such 
a  proceeding  in  a  free  country." 

"  I  have  incurred  more  formidable  hazard,"  said  the  priest,  smil- 
ing; "yet  1  am  willing  to  find  a  milder  expedient.  Come;  let  us 
bring  the  matter  to  a  compromise." — And  he  assumed  a  conciliating 
graciousness  of  manner,  which  struck  Fairford  as  being  rather  too 
condescending  for  the  occasion  ;  "  I  presume  you  will  be  satisfied  to 
remain  here  in  seclusion  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  provided  I  pass 
my  solemn  word  to  you,  that  you  shall  meet  with  the  person  whom 
you  seek  after — meet  with  him  in  perfect  safety,  and,  I  trust,  in  good 
health,  and  be  afterwards  both  at  liberty  to  return  to  Scotland,  or 
dispose  of  yourselves  as  each  of  you  may  be  minded !" 

"  I  respect  the  verhum  sacerdotis  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected  from  a  Protestant,"  answered  Fairford;  "but  methinks 
you  can  scarce  expect  me  to  repose  so  much  confidence  in  the  word 
of  an  unknown  person,  as  is  implied  in  the  guarantee  which  you 
offer  me." 

"  I  am  not  accustomed,  sir,"  said  the  Father,  in  a  very  haughty 
tone,  "  to  have  my  word  disputed.  But,"  he  added,  while  the  angry 
hue  passed  from  his  cheek,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  you  know 
me  not,  and  ought  to  be  excused.  I  will  repose  more  confidence  in 
your  honour  than  you  seem  willing  to  rest  upon  mine ;  and,  since 
we  are  so  situated  that  one  must  rely  upon  the  other's  faith,  1  will 
cause  you  to  be  set  presently  at  liberty,  and  furnished  with  the 
means  of  delivering  your  letter  as  addressed,  provided  that  now, 
knowing  the  contents,  you  think  it  safe  for  yourself  to  execute  the 
commission." 

Alan  Fairford  paused.  "I  cannot  see,"  he  at  length  replied,. 
"  how  I  can  proceed  with  respect  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  sole 
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purpose,  which  is  the  liberation  of  my  friend,  without  appealing  to 
the  law,  and  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  magistrate.  If  I  present 
this  singular  letter  of  Mr  Maxwell,  with  the  contents  of  which  I 
have  become  so  unexpectedly  acquainted,  I  shall  only  share  his 
captivity/' 

"  And  if  you  apply  to  a  magistrate,  young  man,  you  will  bring 
ruin  on  these  hospitable  ladies,  to  whom,  in  all  human  probability, 
you  owe  your  life.  You  cannot  obtain  a  warrant  for  your  purpose, 
without  giving  a  clear  detail  of  all  the  late  scenes  through  which 
you  have  passed.  A  magistrate  would  oblige  you  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  yourself  before  arming  you  with  his  authority  against  a 
third  party ;  and  in  giving  such  an  account,  the  safety  of  these  ladies 
will  necessarily  be  compromised.  A  hundred  spies  have  had,  and 
still  have,  their  eyes  upon  this  mansion ;  but  God  will  protect  his 
own." — He  crossed  himself  devoutly,  and  then  proceeded  :— "  You 
can  take  an  hour  to  think  of  your  best  plan,  and  I  will  pledge 
myself  to  forward  it  thus  far,  provided  it  be  not  asking  you  to  rely 
more  on  my  word  than  your  prudence  can  warrant.  You  shall  go 
to  Redgauntlet, — I  name  him  plainly,  to  show  my  confidence  in  you, 
— and  you  shall  deliver  him  this  letter  of  Mr  Maxwell's,  with  one 
from  me,  in  which  I  will  enjoin  him  to  set  your  friend  at  liberty,  or 
at  least  to  make  no  attempts  upon  your  own  person,  either  by  de- 
tention or  otherwise.  If  you  can  trust  me  thus  far,"  he  said,  with  a 
proud  emphasis  on  the  words,  "  I  will  on  my  side  see  you  depart 
from  this  place  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  you  will  not 
return  armed  with  powers  to  drag  its  inmates  to  destruction.  You 
are  young  and  inexperienced  —  bred  to  a  profession  also  which 
sharpens  suspicion,  and  gives  false  views  of  human  nature.  I  have 
seen  much  of  the  world,  and  have  known  better  than  most  men 
how  far  mutual  confidence  is  requisite  in  managing  affairs  of  con- 
sequence." 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  superiority,  even  of  authority,  by  which 
Fairford,  notwithstanding  his  own  internal  struggles,  was  silenced 
and  overawed  so  much,  that  it  was  not  till  the  father  had  turned  to 
leave  the  apartment  that  he  found  words  to  ask  him  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be,  should  he  decline  to  depart  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed. 

"  You  must  then,  for  the  safety  of  all  parties,  remain  for  some 
days  an  inhabitant  of  Fairladies,  where  we  have  the  means  of  detain- 
ing you,  which  self-preservation  will  in  that  case  compel  us  to  make 
use  of.  Your  captivity  will  be  short ;  for  matters  cannot  long  remain 
as  they  are— The  cloud  must  soon  rise,  or  it  must  sink  upon  us  for 
ever. — Benedicite  !  " 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment. 

Fairford,  upon  his  departure,  felt  himself  much  at  a  loss  what 
course  to  pursue.  His  line  of  education,  as  well  as  his  father's  tenets 
in  matters  of  church  and  state,  had  taught  him  a  holy  horror  for 
Papists,  and  a  devout  belief  in  whatever  had  been  said  of  the  punic 
faith  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the  expedients  of  mental  reservation,  by 
which  the  Catholic  priests  in  general  were  supposed  to  evade  keep- 
ing faith  v/ith  heretics.    Yet  there  was  something  of  majesty,  de- 
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pressed,  indeed,  and  overclouded,  but  still  grand  and  imposing,  in 
the  manner  and  words  of  Father  Buonaventure,  which  it  was  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  those  preconceived  opinions  which  imputed  subtlety 
and  fraud  to  his  sect  and  order.  Above  all,  Alan  was  aware  that  if 
he  accepted  not  his  freedom  upon  the  terms  offered  him,  he  was 
likely  to  be  detained  by  force ;  so  that,  in  every  point  of  view,  he  was 
a  gainer  by  accepting  them. 

A  qualm,  indeed,  came  across  him,  when  he  considered,  as  a  law- 
yer, tnat  this  Father  was  probably,  in  the  eye  of  law,  a  traitor ;  and 
that  there  was  an  ugly  crime  on  the  Statute  Book,  called  Misprision 
of  Treason.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  he  might  think  or  suspect, 
he  could  not  take  upon  him  to  say  that  the  man  was  a  priest,  whom 
he  had  never  seen  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  or  in  the  act  of  celebrat- 
ing mass ;  so  that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  doubt  of  that,  respect- 
ing which  he  possessed  no  legal  proof.  He  therefore  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  he  would  do  well  to  accept  his  liberty,  and  proceed 
to  Redgauntlet  under  the  guarantee  of  Father  Buonaventure,  which 
iie  scarce  doubted  would  be  sufficient  to  save  him  from  personal  in- 
convenience. Should  he  once  obtain  speech  of  that  gentleman,  he 
felt  the  same  confidence  as  formerly,  that  he  might  be  able  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  rashness  of  his  conduct,  should  he  not  consent  to 
liberate  Darsie  Latimer.  At  all  events,  he  should  learn  where  his 
friend  was,  and  how  circumstanced. 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind,  Alan  waited  anxiously  for  the  ex- 
piration of  the  hour  which  had  been  allowed  him  for  deliberation. 
He  was  not  kept  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  impatience  an  instant  longer 
than  the  appointed  moment  arrived,  for,  even  as  the  clock  struck, 
Ambrose  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  gallery,  and  made  a  sign  that 
Alan  should  follow  him.  He  did  so,  and  after  passing  through  some 
of  the  intricate  avenues  common  in  old  houses,  was  ushered  into  a 
small  apartment,  commodiously  fitted  up,  in  which  he  found  Father 
Buonaventure  reclining  on  a  couch,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  exhausted 
by  fatigue  or  indisposition.  On  a  small  table  beside  him,  a  silver 
embossed  salver  sustained  a  Catholic  book  of  prayer,  a  small  flask  of 
medicine,  a  cordial,  and  a  little  tea-cup  of  old  china.  Ambrose  did 
not  enter  the  room — he  only  bowed  profoundly,  and  closed  the  door 
with  the  least  possible  noise,  so  soon  as  Fairford  had  entered. 

"  Sit  down,  young  man,"  said  the  Father,  with  the  same  air  of  con- 
descension which  had  before  surprised,  and  rather  offended  Fairford. 
"  You  have  been  ill,  and  I  know  too  well  by  my  own  case  that  indis- 
position requires  indulgence.— Have  you,"  he  continued,  so  soon  as 
as  he  saw  him  seated,  "resolved  to  remain,  or  to  depart  ? " 

"  To  depart,"  said  Alan,  "  under  the  agreement  that  you  will 
guarantee  my  safety  with  the  extraordinary  person  who  has  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  lawless  manner  toward  my  friend,  Darsie 
Latimer." 

"Do  not  judge  hastily,  young  man,"  replied  the  Father.  "Red- 
gauntlet  has  the  claims  of  a  guardian  over  his  ward,  in  respect  to 
the  young  gentleman,  and  a  right  to  dictate  his  place  of  residence, 
although  he  may  have  been  injudicious  in  selecting  the  means  by 
which  he  fhinks  to  enforce  his  authority." 
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**  His  situation  as  an  attainted  person  abrog'ates  such  rights,"  said 
Fairford,  hastily. 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  priest,  smiling*  at  the  young  lawyer's  readi- 
ness; "in  the  eye  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  justice  af  the  at- 
tainder— but  that  do  not  I.  However,  sir,  here  is  the  guarantee — 
look  at  its  contents,  and  do  not  again  carry  the  letters  of  Uriah." 

Fairford  read  these  words  :— 


*•'  Good  Friend, 


"  We  send  you  hither  a  young  man  desirous  to  know  the  situation 
of  your  ward,  since  he  came  under  your  paternal  authority,  and  hope- 
ful of  dealing  with  you  for  having  your  relative  put  ai  large.  This 
we  recommend  to  your  prudence,  highly  disapproving,  at  the  same 
time,  of  any  force  or  coercion,  when  such  can  be  avoided,  and  wish- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  bearer's  negotiation  may  be  successful.  At 
all  rates,  however,  the  bearer  hath  our  pledged  word  for  his  safety 
and  freedom,  which,  therefore,  you  are  to  see  strictly  observed,  as 
you  value  our  honour  and  your  own.  We  farther  wish  to  converse 
with  you,  with  as  small  loss  of  time  as  may  be,  having  matters  of  the 
utmost  confidence  to  impart.  For  this  purpose  we  desire  you  to  re- 
pair hither  with  all  haste,  and  thereupon  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

"P.  B." 

*^You  will  understand,  sir,"  said  the  Father,  when  he  saw  that 
Alan  had  perused  his  letter,  *•  that,  by  accepting  charge  of  this 
missive,  you  bind  yourself  to  try  the  effect  of  it  before  having  re- 
course to  any  legal  means,  as  you  term  them,  for  your  friend's 
release." 

*'  There  are  a  few  ciphers  added  to  this  letter,"  said  Fairford,  when 
he  had  perused  the  paper  attentively,—"  may  I  inquire  what  their 
import  is  ?  " 

"  They  respect  my  own  affairs,"  answered  the  Father,  briefly ; 
"  and  have  no  concern  whatever  with  yours." 

**  It  seems  to  me,  however,"  replied  Alan,  "  natural  to  sup- 
pose  " 

"Nothing  must  be  supposed  incompatible  with  my  honour,"  re- 
plied the  priest,  interrupting  him ;  "  when  such  as  I  am  confer 
favours,  we  expect  that  they  shall  be  accepted  with  gratitude,  or 
declined  with  thankful  respect — not  questioned  or  discussed." 
I  "  I  will  accept  your  letter,  then,"  said  Fairford,  after  a  minute's 
I  consideration,  "and  the  thanks  you  expect  shall  be  most  liberally 
paid,  if  the  result  answer  what  you  teach  me  to  expect." 

"  God  only  commands  the  issue,"  said  Father  Buonaventure.  "  Man 
uses  means.— You  understand  that,  by  accepting  this  commission, 
ivou  engage  yourself  in  honour  to  try  the  effect  of  my  letter  upon 
Mr  Redgauntlet,  before  you  have  recourse  to  informations  or  legal 
warrants  ? " 

"  I  hold  myself  bound,  as  a  man  of  good  faith  and  honour,  to  do 
80,"  said  Fairford. 

j    *'  Well,  I  trust  you,"  said  the  Father.     "  I  will  now  tell  you,  that 
I  an  express,  despatched  by  me  last  night,  has,  I  hear,  brought  Red- 
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P-auntlet  to  a  spot  raany  miles  nearer  this  place,  where  he  will  not 
find  it  safe  to  attempt  any  violence  on  your  mend,  should  he  be 
rash  enough  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mr  Maxwell  of  Summertrees 
rather  than  my  commands.     We  now  understand  each  other.  ^ 

He  extende'd  his  hand  towards  Alan,  who  was  about  to  pledge  his 
faith  in  the  usual  form  by  g-rasping  it  with  his  own,  when  the  Fathei 
drew  back  hastily.     Ere  Alan  had  time  to  comment  upon  this  re- 
pulse, a  small  side-door,  covered  with  tapestry,  was  opened;  tl]( 
hauLnnffs  were  drawn  aside,  and  a  lady,  as  if  by  sudden  apparition 
frlided  mto  the  apartment.     It  was  neither  of  the  Misses  Arthuret 
but  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full-blown  expansion  o 
female  beauty,  tall,  fair,  and  commanding  m  her  aspect.     Her  locks 
of  paly  o-old,  were  taught  to  fall  over  a  brow  which,  with  the  stately 
glance  o?  the  large,  open,  blue  eyes,  might  have  become  Juno  her 
self-  her  neck  and  bosom  were  admirably  formed,  and  ot  a  dazzling 
whiteness    She  was  rather  inclined  to  embonpoint,  but  not  more  thai 
became  her  age,  of  apparently  thirty  years.    Her  step  was  that  of  i 
queen,  but  it  was  of  Queen  Vashti,  not  Queen  Esther-the  bold  anc 
commanding*,  not  the  retiring  beauty. 

Father  Buonaventure  raised  himself  on  the  couch,  angrily,  as  i 
displeased  by  this  intrusion.      "How  now,  madam,     he  said,  witi 
some  sternness ;  "  why  have  we  the  honour  of  your  company  r 
"  Because  it  is  my  pleasure,"  answered  the  lady,  composedly.    ^ 
"Your  pleasure,  madam !  "  he  repeated,  in  the  same  angry  tone. 
"  My  pleasure,  sir,"  she  continued, "  which  always  keeps  exact  pac( 
with  my  duty.    I  had  heard  you  were  unwell— let  me  hope  it  is  onl; 
business  which  produces  this  seclusion."  ,^.1,1  ^  ,.,rmr 

"  I  am  well,"  he  replied ;  "  perfectly  well,  and  I  thank  you  for  you 

care  -but  we  are  not  alone,  and  this  young  man 

"  That  young  man?"  she  said,  bending  her  large  and  serious  e)M 
on  Alan  Fairford,  as  if  she  had  been  for  the  first  time  aware  of  hi 
presence,—" may  I  ask  who  he  is?  " 

"Another  time,  madam;  you  shall  learn  his  history  after  li 
is  gone.    His  presence  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  explai 

'^"  After  he  is  gone  may  be  too  late,"  said  the  lady;  >nd  what  i 
his  presence  to  me,  when  your  safety  is  at  stake?  He  is  the  liereti 
lawyer  whom  those  silly  fools,  the  Arthurets,  admitted  into  this  hous( 
at  a  time  when  they  should  have  let  their  own  f^ither  knock  at  tli 
door  in  vain,  though  the  night  had  been  a  wild  one.  You  will  ni 
surely  dismiss  him  ? "  ,      ,,    x    ^  -i       » ooi 

«  Your  own  impatience  can  alone  make  that  step  perilous,  sai 
the  Father;  "I  have  resolved  to  take  it— do  not  let  your  indiscrec 
zeal,  however  excellent  its  motive,  add  any  unnecessary  risk  to  tli 

transaction."  .  ^  1        j.     •     1^.1  ,iM*f 

"  Even  so  ?  "  said  the  lady,  m  a  tone  of  reproach,  yet  mingled  ^  it 
respect  and  apprehension.  "  And  thus  you  will  still  ^^  forward,  .1!^ 
a  stag  upon  the  hunter's  snares,  with  undoubtmg  confidence,  alt( 
all  thlit  has  happened  ? "  .  .  ,,,      ., 

*'  Peace,  madam,"  said  Father  Buonaventure,  rising  up ;  be  silen 
or  quit  the  apartment;  my  designs  do  not  admit  of  female  criticism 
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To  this  peremptory  command  the  lady  seemed  about  to  make  a 
sharp  reply  ;  but  she  checked  herself,  and  pressing-  her  lips  strong-ly 
tog-ether,  as  if  to  secure  the  words  from  bursting*  from  them,  which 
were  already  formed  upon  her  tongue,  she  made  a  deep  reverence, 
partly  as  it  seemed  in  reproach,  partly  in  respect,  and  left  the  room 
as  suddenly  as  she  had  ejitered  it. 

The  Father  looked  disturbed  at  this  incident,  which  he  seemed 
sensible  could  not  but  fill  Fairford's  iraag-ination  with  an  additional 
throng"  of  bewildering*  suspicions  ;  he  bit  his  lip  and  muttered  some- 
thing to  himself  as  he  walked  through  the  apartment ;  then  suddenly 
turned  to  his  visitor  with  a  smile  of  much  sweetness,  and  a  counte- 
nance in  which  every  roug'her  expression  was  exchanged  for  those 
of  courtesy  and  kindness. 

"  The  visit  we  have  been  just  honoured  with,  my  young*  friend,  has 
given  you,"  he  said,  "  more  secrets  to  keep  than  I  would  have 
wished  you  burdened  with.  The  lady  is  a  person  of  condition — of 
rank  and  fortune— but  nevertheless  is  so  circumstanced,  that  tlie 
mere  fact  of  her  being  known  to  be  in  this  country  would  occasion 
many  evils.  I  should  wish  you  to  observe  secresy  on  this  subject, 
even  to  Redgauntlet  or  Maxwell,  however  much  I  trust  them  in  all 
that  concerns  my  own  affairs." 

^ "  I  can  have  no  occasion,"  replied  Fairford,  "  for  holding  any 
discussion  with  these  gentlemen,  or  with  any  others,  on  the  circum- 
stance which  I  have  just  witnessed — it  could  only  have  become  the 
subject  of  my  coifversation  by  mere  accident,  ana  I  will  now  take 
care  to  avoid  the  subject  entirely." 

"  You  will  do  well,  sir,  and  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Father,  throw- 
ing much  dignity  into  the  expression  of  obligation  which  he  meant 
to  convev.  '*  The  time  may  perhaps  come  when  you  will  learn  what 
it  is  to  have  obliged  one  of  my  condition.  As  to  the  lady,  she  has 
the  highest  merit,  and  nothing  can  be  said  of  her  justly  which  would 
not  redound  to  her  praise.  Nevertheless— in  short,  sir,  we  wander 
at  present  as  in  a  morning  mist — the  sun  will,  I  trust,  soon  rise  and 
dispel  it,  when  all  that  now  seems  mysterious  will  be  fully  revealed 
— or  it  will  sink  into  rain,"  he  added,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  and  then 
explanation  will  be  of  little  consequence — Adieu,  sir ;  I  wish  you  well." 
^  He  made  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  vanished  through  the  same 
side-door  by  which  the  lady  had  entered;  and  Alan  thought  he 
heard  their  voices  high  in  dispute  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 

Presently  afterwards,  Ambrose  entered,  and  told  him  that  a  horse 
and  guide  waited  him  beneath  the  terrace. 

"  The  good  Father  Buonaventure,"  added  the  butler,  "  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  consider  your  situation,  and  desired  me  to 
mquire  whether  you  have  any  occasion  for  a  supply  of  money  ?" 

"  Make  my  respects  to  his  reverence,"  answered  Fairford,  *'  and 
assure  him  I  am  provided  in  that  particular.  I  beg  you  also  to 
make  my  acknov»'ledgments  to  the  Misses  Arthuret,  and  assure  them 
that  their  kind  hospitality,  to  which  I  probably  owe  my  life,  shall  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  as  long  as  that  life  lasts.  You  yourself. 
Mr  Ambrose,  must  accept  of  my  kindest  thanks  for  your  skill  and 
attention." 
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Mid  these  acknowledgments  they  left  the  house,  descended  the 
terrace,  and  reached  the  spot  where  the  gardener,  Fairford's  old 
acquaintance,  waited  for  him,  mounted  upon  one  horse  and  leading 
another. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Ambrose,  our  young  lawyer  mounted,  and 
rode  down  the  avenue,  often  looking  back  to  the  melancholy  and 
neglected  dwelling  in  which  he  had  v/itnessed  such  strange  scenes, 
and  musing  upon  the  character  of  its  mysterious  inmates,  especially 
the  noble  and  almost  re<i:al  seeming  priest,  and  the  beautiful  but 
ca,pricious  dame,  who,  if  she  was  really  Father  Buonaventure's 
penitent,  seemed  less  docile  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  than,  as 
Alan  conceived,  the  Catholic  discipline  permitted.  He  could  not, 
indeed,  help  being  sensible  that  the  whole  deportment  of  these 
persons  differed  much  from  his  preconceived  notions  of  a  priest  and 
devotee.  Father  Buonaventure,  in  particular,  had  more  natural 
dignity  and  less  art  and  affectation  in  his  manner,  than  accorded 
with  the  idea  which  Calvinists  were  taug-ht  to  entertain  of  that  wily 
and  formidable  person,  a  Jesuitical  missionary. 

While  reflecting  on  these  things,  he  looked  back  so  frequently  at 
the  house,  that  Dick  Gardener,  a  forward,  talkative  fellow,  who 
began  to  tire  of  silence,  at  length  said  to  him,  "  I  think  you  will 
know  Fairladies  when  you  see  it  again,  sir  ?" 

"  I  daresay  I  shall,  Richard,"  answered  Fairford,  good-humouredly. 
"  I  wish  I  knew  as  well  where  I  am  to  go  next.  But  you  can  tell 
me,  perhaps?" 

"  Yoiir  worship  should  know  better  than  I,"  said  Dick  Gardener; 
"  nevertheless,  I  have  a  notion  you  are  going  where  all  you  Scots- 
men should  be  sent,  whether  you  will  or  no." 

"  Not  to  the  devil,  I  hope,  good  Dick  ?"  said  Fairford. 

"  Why,  no.  That  is  a  road  which  you  may  travel  as  heretics ;  bul 
as  Scotsmen,  I  would  only  send  you  three-fourths  of  the  way— 
and  that  is  back  to  Scotland  again— always  craving  your  honour's 
pardon." 

'*  Does  our  journey  lie  that  way  ?"  said  Fairford. 

"  As  far  as  the  water-side,"  said  Richard.  "  I  am  to  carry  you  to 
old  Father  Crackenthorp's,  and  then  you  are  within  a  spit  and  a 
stride  of  Scotland,  as  the  saying  is.  But  mayhap  vou  may  think 
twice  of  going  thither,  for  all  that ;  for  Old  England  is  fat  feeding- 
ground  for  north-country  cattle." 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

NARRATIVE  OF  DARSIE  LATIMER. 


Our  history  must  now,  as  the  old  romancers  wont  to  say,  "  leave 
to  tell"  of  the  quest  of  Alan  Fairford,  and  instruct  our  readers  ol 
the  adventures  which  befell  Darsie  Latimer,  left  as  he  was  in  the 
precarious  custody  of  his  self-named  tutor,  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs  oi 
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Solway,  to  whose  arbitrary  pleasure  he  found  it  necessary  for  the 
present  to  conform  himself. 

In  coTisequence  of  this  prudent  resolution,  and  altliough  he  did 
not  assume  such  a  disguise  without  some  sensations  of  shame  and 
degradation,  Darsie  permitted  Cristal  Nixon  to  place  over  his  face, 
and  secure  by  a  string,  one  of  those  silk  masks  which  ladies  fre- 
quently wore  to  preserve  their  complexions,  when  exposed  to  the  air 
during  long  journeys  on  horseback.  He  remonstrated  somewhat 
more  vehemently  against  the  long  riding-skirt,  which  converted  his 
person  from  the  waist  into  the  female  guise,  but  was  obliged  to 
concede  this  point  also. 

The  metamorphosis  was  then  complete ;  for  the  fair  reader  must 
be  informed,  that  in  those  rude  times,  the  ladies,  when  they  honoured 
the  masculine  dress  by  assuming  any  part  of  it,  wore  just  such  hats, 
coats,  and  waistcoats,  as  the  male  animals  themselves  made  use  of, 
and  had  no  notion  of  the  elegant  compromise  betwixt  male  and  female 
attire,  which  has  now  acquired,  par  excellence^  the  name  of  a  habit, 
TroUoping  things  our  mothers  must  have  looked,  with  long  square- 
cut  coats,  lacking  collars,  and  with  waistcoats  plentifully  supplied 
with  a  length  of  pocket,  which  hung  far  downwards  from  the  middle. 
But  then  they  had  some  advantage  from  the  splendid  colours,  lace, 
and  gay  embroidery,  which  masculine  attire  then  exhibited  ;  and,  as 
happens  in  many  similar  instances,  the  finery  of  the  materials  made 
amends  for  the  want  of  symmetry  and  grace  of  form  in  the  garments 
themselves.     But  this  is  a  digression. 

In  the  court  of  the  old  mansion,  half  manor-place,  half  farm-house, 
or  rather  a  decayed  manor-house  converted  into  an  abode  for  a 
Cumberland  tenant,  stood  several  saddled  horses.  Four  or  five  of 
them  were  mounted  by  servants  or  inferior  retainers,  all  of  wliom 
were  w^ell  armed  with  sword,  i)istol,  and  carabine.  But  two  had 
riding  furniture  for  the  use  of  females^the  one  being  accoutred 
with  a  side-saddle,  the  other  with  a  pillion  attached  to  the  saddle. 

Darsie's  heart  beat  (quicker  within  him ;  he  easily  comprehended 
that  one  of  these  was  intended  for  his  own  use ;  and  his  hopes  sug- 
gested that  the  other  was  designed  for  that  of  the  fair  Green-Mantle, 
whom,  according  to  his  established  practice,  he  had  adopted  for  the 
queen  of  his  affections,  although  his  opportunities  of  holding  com- 
munication with  her  had  not  exceeded  the  length  of  a  silent  supper 
on  one  occasion,  and  the  going  down  a  country-dance  on  another^. 
This,  however,  was  no  unwonted  mood  of  passion  with  Darsie  Lati- 
mer, upon  whom  Cupid  was  used  to  triumph  only  in  the  degree  of  a 
Mahratta  conqueror,  who  overruns  a  province  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  retain  it  beyond  a  very  brief 
space.  Yet  this  new  love  was  rather  more  serious  than  the  scarce 
skinned-up  wounds  which  his  friend  Fairford  used  to  ridicule.  The 
damsel  had  shown  a  sincere  interest  in  his  behalf;  and  the  air  of 
mystery  with  which  that  interest  was  veiled,  gave  her,  to  his  lively 
imagination,  the  character  of  a  benevolent  and  protecting  spirit,  as 
much  as  that  of  a  beautiful  female. 

At  former  times  the  romance  attending  his  short-lived  attach- 
ments had  been  of  his  own  creating,  and  had  disappeared  as  soon  as 
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ever  he  approached  more  closely  to  the  object  with  which  he  had 
invested  it.  On  the  present  occasion  it  really  flowed  from  external 
circumstances,  which  might  have  interested  less  susceptible  feelings, 
and  an  imagination  less  lively  than  that  of  Darsie  Latimer,  young, 
inexperienced,  and  enthusiastic  as  he  was. 

He  watched,  therefore,  anxiously  to  whose  service  the  palfrey  bear- 
ing the  lady's  saddle  was  destined.  But  ere  any  female  appeared  to 
occupy  it,  he  was  himself  summoned  to  take  his  seat  on  the  pillion 
behind  Cristal  Nixon,  amid  the  grins  of  his  old  acquaintance  Jan, 
who  helped  him  to  horse,  and  the  unrestrained  laughter  of  Cicely, 
who  displayed  on  the  occasion  a  case  of  teeth  which  might  have 
rivalled  ivory.  t    .  i-    i 

Latimer  was  at  an  age  when  being  an  object  of  general  ridicule, 
even  to  clowns  and  milkmaids,  was  not  a  matter  of  indifierence,  and 
he  longed  heartily  to  have  laid  his  horsewhip  across  Jan's  shoulders. 
That,  however,  was  a  solacement  of  his  feelings  which  ^'as  not  at 
the  moment  to  be  thought  of;  and  Cristal  Nixon  presently  put  an 
end  to  his  unpleasant  situation  by  ordering  the  riders  to  go  on.  He 
himself  kept  the  centre  of  the  troop,  two  men  riding  before  and  two 
behind  him,  always,  as  it  seemed  to  Darsie,  having  their  eye  upon 
him,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  escape.  He  could  see  from  time  to 
time,  when  the  straight  line  of  the  road,  or  the  advantage  of  an 
ascent  permitted  him,  that  another  troop  of  three  or  four  riders  fol- 
lowed them  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  amongst  whom 
he  could  discover  the  tall  form  of  Redgauntlet,  and  the  powerful 
action  of  his  gallant  black  horse.  He  had  little  doubt  that  Green- 
Mantle  made  one  of  the  party,  though  he  was  unable  to  distinguish 
her  from  the  others. 

In  this  manner  they  travelled  from  six  in  the  morning  until  nearly 
ten  of  the  clock,  without  Darsie  exchanging  a  word  with  any  one ; 
for  he  loathed  the  very  idea  of  entering  into  conversation  with  Cristal 
Nixon,  against  whom  he  seemed  to  feel  an  instinctive  aversion ;  nor 
was  that  domestic's  saturnine  and  sullen  dispjosition  such  as  to  have 
encouraged  advances,  had  he  thought  of  making  them. 

At  length  the  party  halted  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment ;  but  as 
they  had  hitherto  avoided  all  villages  and  inhabited  places  upon 
their  route,  so  they  now  stopped  at  one  of  those  large  ruinous  Dutch 
barns,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  fields,  at  a  distance  from 
the  farmhouses  to  which  they  belong.  Yet  in  this  desolate  place 
some  preparations  had  been  made  for  their  reception.  There  were, 
in  the  end  of  the  barn,  racks  filled  with  provender  for  the  horses, 
and  plenty  of  provisions  for  the  party  were  drawn  from  the  trusses 
of  straw,  under  which  the  baskets  that  contained  them  had  been 
deposited.  The  choicest  of  these  were  selected  and  arranged  apart 
by  Cristal  Nixon,  while  the  men  of  the  party  threw  themselves  upon 
the  rest,  which  he  abandoned  to  their  discretion.  In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  rearward  party  arrived  and  dismounted,  and  Red- 
gauntlet  himself  entered  the  barn  with  the  green-mantled  maiden  by 
his  side.    He  presented  her  to  Darsie  with  these  words :—    ^ 

*'  It  is  time  you  two  should  know  each  other  better.  I  promised  you 
my  confidence,  Darsie,  and  the  time  is  come  for  reposing  it.    pu» 
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first  we  will  have  our  breakfast;  and  then,  when  once  more  in  the 
saddle,  I  will  tell  you  that  which  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  know. 
Salute  Lilias,  Darsie." 

The  command  was  sudden,  and  surprised  Latimer,  whose  confu- 
sion was  increased  by  the  perfect  ease  and  frankness  with  which 
Lilias  offered  at  once  her  cheek  and  her  hand,  and  pressing*  his  as 
she  rather  took  it  than  gave  her  own,  said  very  frankly,  "  Dearest 
Darsie,  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  our  uncle  has  at  last  permitted  us  to 
become  acquainted ! " 

Darsie's  head  turned  round,  and  it  was  perhaps  well  that  Red- 
gauntlet  called  on  him  to  sit  down,  as  even  that  movement  served 
to  hide  his  confusion.     There  is  an  old  song  which  says — 

when  ladies  are  willing. 


A  man  can  but  look  like  a  fool ; 

and  on  the  same  principle,  Darsie  Latimer's  looks  at  this  unex- 
pected frankness  of  reception  would  have  formed  an  admirable 
vignette  for  illustrating  the  passage.  ^*  Dearest  Darsie,"  and  such  a 
ready,  nay,  eager  salute  of  lip  and  hand ! — It  was  all  very  gracious, 
\io  doubt— and  ought  to  have  been  received  with  much  gratitude ; 
but  constituted  as  our  friend's  temper  was,  nothing  could  be  more 
inconsistent  with  his  tone  of  feeling.  If  a  hermit  had  proposed  to 
him  to  club  for  a  pot  of  beer,  the  illusion  of  his  reverend  sanctity 
could  not  have  been  dispelled  more  effectually  than  the  divine  quali- 
ties of  Green-Mantle  faded  upon  the  ill-imagined  frank-heartedness 
of  poor  Lilias.  Vexed  with  lier  forwardness,  and  affronted  at  having 
once  more  cheated  himself,  Darsie  could  hardly  help  muttering  two 
lines  of  the  song  we  have  already  quoted : 

**  The  fruit  that  must  fall  without  shaking, 
Is  rather  too  mellow  for  me." 

And  yet  it  was  pity  for  her  too— she  was  a  very  pretty  young 
woman— his  f\xncy  had  scarcely  overrated  her  in  that  respect — and 
the  slight  derangement  of  the  beautiful  brown  locks  which  escaped 
in  natural  ringlets  from  under  her  riding-hat,  with  the  bloom  which 
exercise  had  brought  into  her  cheek,  made  her  even  more  than 
usually  fascinating.  Redgauntlet  modified  the  sternness  of  his  look 
when  it  was  turned  towards  her,  and  in  addressing  her,  used  a  softer 
tone  than  his  usual  deep  bass.  Even  the  grim  features  of  Cristal 
Nixon  relaxed  when  he  attended  on  her,  and  it  was  then,  if  ever, 
that  his  misanthropical  visage  expressed  some  sympathy  with  the 
rest  of  humanity. 

"How  can  she,"  thought  Latimer,  "look  so  like  an  angel,  yet  be 
so  mere  a  mortal  after  all  ? — How  could  so  mucli  seeming  modesty 
have  so  much  forwardness  of  manner,  when  she  ought  to  have  been 
most  reserved?  How  can  her  conduct  be  reconciled  to  the  grace 
and  ease  of  her  general  deportment  ?  " 

The  confusion  of  thoughts  which  occupied  Darsie's  imagination 
gave  to  his  looks  a  disordered  appearance,  and  his  inattention  to  the 
food  which  was  placed  before  him,  together  with  his  silence  and 
absence  of  mind,  induced  Lilias  solicitously  to  inquire,  whether  he 
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(lid  not  feel  some  return  of  the  disorder  under  which  he  had  sutfered 
so  lately.  This  led  Mr  Redg-auntlet,  who  seemed  also  lost  in  his  own 
contemplations,  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  join  in  the  same  inquiry  with 
some  appearance  of  interest.  Latimer  explauied  to  both  that  he  was 
perfectly  well. 

"It  is  well  it  is  so,"  answered  Redgauntlet;  "for  we  have  that 
before  us  which  will  brook  no  delay  from  indisposition — we  have  not, 
as  Hotspur  says,  leisure  to  be  sick." 

Lilias,  on  her  part,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Darsie  to  partake 
of  the  food  which  she  offered  him,  with  a  kindly  and  affectionate 
courtesy,  corresponding  to  the  warmth  of  the  interest  she  had  dis- 
played at  their  meeting* ;  but  so  very  natural,  innocent,  and  pure  in 
its  character,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  vainest  cox- 
comb to  have  mistaken  it  for  coquetry,  or  a  desire  of  captivating*  a 
prize  so  valuable  as  his  affection.  Darsie,  witli  no  more  than  the 
reasonable  share  of  self-opinion  common  to  most  youths  when  they 
approach  twenty-one,  knew  not  how  to  explain  her  conduct. 

SometiUiCs  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  his  own  merits  had,  even 
during"  the  short  intervals  when  they  had  seen  each  other,  secured 
such  a  hold  of  the  affections  of  a  young*  person,  who  had  probably 
been  bred  up  in  ig-norance  of  the  v/orld  and  its  forms,  that  she  was 
unable  to  conceal  her  partiality.  Sometimes  he  suspected  that  she 
acted  by  her  g-uardian's  order,  who,  aware  that  he,  Darsie,  was  en- 
titled to  a  considerable  fortune,  might  have  taken  this  bold  stroke  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  betwixt  him  and  so  near  a  relative. 

But  neither  of  these  suppositions  was  applicable  to  the  character 
of  the  parties.  MissLilias's  manners,  however  soft  and  natural,  dis- 
played in  their  ease  and  versatility  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  of  the  world,  and  in  the  few  words  she  said  during  the 
morning  repast,  there  were  mingled  a  shrewdness  and  good  sense, 
which  could  scarce  belong  to  a  miss  capable  of  playing  the  silly  part 
of  a  love-smitten  maiden  so  broadly.  As  for  Redgauntlet,  with  his 
stately  bearing,  his  fatal  frown,  his  eye  of  threat  and  of  command,  it 
was  impossible,  Darsie  thought,  to  suspect  him  of  a  scheme  having 
private  advantage  for  its  object; — he  could  as  soon  have  imagined 
Cassius  picking  Csesar's  pocket,  instead  of  drawing  his  poniard  on 
the  Dictator. 

While  he  thus  mused,  unable  either  to  eat,  drink,  or  answer  to  the 
courtesy  of  Lilias,  she  soon  ceased  to  speak  to  him,  and  sat  silent  as 
himself. 

They  had  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  their  halting-place,  when 
Kedgauntlet  said  aloud,  "Look  out,  Cristal  Nixon.  If  we  hear 
nothing  from  Fairladies,  we  must  continue  our  journey." 

Cristal  went  to  the  door,  and  presently  returned  and  said  to  his 
master  in  a  voice  as  harsh  as  his  features,  "  Gilbert  Gregson  is  coming, 
his  horse  as  white  with  foam  as  if  a  fiend  had  ridden  him." 

Redgauntlet  threw  from, him  the  plate  on  which  he  had  been  eat- 
ing, and  hastened  towards  the  door  of  the  barn,  which  the  courier  at 
that  moment  entered ;  a  smart  jockey  with  a  black  velvet  hunting- 
cap,  and  a  broad  belt  drawn  tight  round  his  waist,  to  which  was  se- 
cured his  express-bag.     The  variety  of  mud  with  which  he  was 
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splashed  from  cap  to  spur,  showed  he  had  had  a  rough  and  rapid 
ride.  He  delivered  a  letter  to  Mr  Redg'auntlet,  with  an  obeisance, 
and  then  retired  to  the  end  of  the  barn,  where  the  other  attendants 
were  sitting*  or  lying*  upon  the  straw,  in  order  to  get  some  re- 
freshment. 

Redgauntlet  broke  the  letter  open  with  haste,  and  read  it  with 
anxious  and  discomposed  looks.  On  a  second  perusal,  his  displeasure 
seemed  to  increase,  his  brow  darkened,  and  was  distinctly  marked 
with  the  fatal  sign  peculiar  to  his  family  and  house.  Darsie  had 
never  before  observed  his  frown  bear  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
shape  which  tradition  assigned  it. 

Redgauntlet  held  out  the  open  letter  with  one  hand,  and  struck 
it  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other,  as,  in  a  suppressed  and  displeased 
tone,  he  said  to  Cristal  Nixon,  "  Countermanded — ordered  northward 
once  more ! — Northward,  when  all  our  hopes  lie  to  the  south — a 
second  Derby  direction,  when  we  turned  our  back  on  glory,  and 
marched  in  quest  of  ruin  ! " 

Cristal  Nixon  took  the  letter  and  ran  it  over,  then  returned  it  to 
his  master  with  the  cold  observation,  "  A  female  influence  pre- 
dominates." 

"  But  it  shall  predominate  no  longer,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  it  shall 
wane  as  ours  rises  in  the  horizon.  Meanwhile,  I  will  on  before — and 
you,  Cristal  will  bring  the  party  to  the  place  assigned  in  the  letter. 
You  may  now  permit  the  young  persons  to  have  unreserved  com- 
munication together;  only  mark  that  you  watch  the  young  man 
closely  enough  to  prevent  his  escape,  if  lie  should  be  idiot  enough  to 
attempt  it,  but  not  approaching  so  close  as  to  watch  their  free  con- 
versation." 

"  I  care  nought  about  their  conversation,"  said  Nixon,  surlily. 

"  You  hear  my  commands,  Lilias,"  said  the  Laird,  turning  to  the 
young  lady.  "  You  may  use  my  permission  and  authority,,  to  explain 
so  much  of  our  family  matters  as  you  yourself  know.  At  our  next 
meeting  I  will  complete  the  task  of  disclosure,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
restore  one  Redgauntlet  more  to  the  bosom  of  our  ancient  family. 
Let  Latimer,  as  he  calls  himself,  have  a  horse  to  himself;  he  must 
for  some  time  retain  his  disguise. — My  horse — my  horse  ! " 

Li  two  minutes  they  heard  him  ride  ofl*from  the  door  of  the  barn, 
followed  at  speed  by  two  of  the  armed  men  of  his  party. 

The  commands  of  Cristal  Nixon,  in  the  meanwhile,  put  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  in  motion,  but  the  Laird  himself  was  long  out 
of  sight  ere  they  were  in  readiness  to  resume  their  journey.  "When 
at  length  they  set  out,  Darsie  was  accommodated  with  a  horse  and 
side-saddle,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  resume  his  place  on  the  pillion 
behind  the  detestable  Nixon.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  retain  his 
riding-skirt,  and  to  reassume  his  mask.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
disagreeable  circumstance,  and  although  he  observed  that  they  gave 
him  the  heaviest  and  slowest  horse  of  the  party,  and  that,  as  a  farther 
precaution  against  escape,  he  was  closely  watched  on  every  side,  yet 
riding  in  company  with  the  pretty  Lilias  was  an  advantage  which 
overbalanced  these  inconveniences. 

It  is  true,  that  this  society,  to  which  that  very  morning  he  would 
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have  looked  forwai'd  as  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  had,  now  that  it  was 
thus  unexpectedly  indulged,  something  much  less  rapturous  than  he 
had  expected. 

It  was  in  vain  that,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  a  situation  so 
favourable  for  indulging  his  romantic  disposition,  he  endeavoured  to 
coax  back,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  that  delightful  dream  of  ardent 
and  tender  passion ;  he  felt  only  such  a  confusion  of  ideas  at  the 
difference  between  the  being  whom  he  had  imagined,  and  her  with 
whom  he  was  now  in  contact,  that  it  seemed  to  him  Hke  the  effect  of 
witchcraft.  What  most  surprised  him  was,  that  this  sudden  flame 
should  have  died  away  so  rapidly,  notwithstanding  that  the  maiden's 
personal  beauty  was  even  greater  than  he  had  expected — her  demean- 
our, unless  it  should  be  deemed  over-kind  towards  himself,  as  grace- 
ful and  becoming  as  he  could  have  fancied  it,  even  in  his  gayest 
dreams.  It  were  judging  hardly  of  him  to  suppose  that  the  mere  be- 
lief of  his  having  attracted  her  affections  more  easily  than  he  ex- 
pected, was  the  cause  of  his  ungratefully  undervaluing  a  prize  too 
lightly  won,  or  that  his  transient  passion  played  around  his  heart 
with  the  flitting  radiance  of  a  wintry  sunbeam  flashing  against  an 
icicle,  which  may  brighten  it  for  a  moment,  but  cannot  melt  it. 
Neither  of  these  was  precisely  the  case,  though  such  fickleness  of 
disposition  might  also  have  some  influence  in  the  change. 

The  truth  is,  perhaps,  the  lover's  pleasure,  like  that  of  the  hunter, 
is  in  the  cliase  ;  and  tliat  the  brightest  beauty  loses  half  its  merit,  as 
the  f^iirest  flower  its  perfume,  when  the  willing  hand  can  reach  it 
too  easily.  There  must  be  doubt— there  must  be  danger — there 
must  be  difficulty  ;  and  if,  as  the  poet  says,  the  course  of  ardent  aftec- 
tion  never  does  run  smooth,  it  is  perhaps  because,  without  some  in- 
tervening obstacle,  that  which  is  called  the  romantic  passion  of  love, 
in  its  high  poetical  character  and  colouring,  can  hardly  have  an  ex- 
istence ; — any  more  than  there  can  be  a  current  in  a  river,  without  the 
stream  being  narrowed  by  steep  banks,  or  checked  by  opposing  rocks. 

Let  not  those,  however,  who  enter  into  a  union  for  life  without 
those  embarrassments  which  delight  a  Darsie  Latimer,  or  a  Lydia 
Languish,  and  which  are  perhaps  necessary  to  excite  an  enthusiastic 
passion  in  breasts  more  firm  than  theirs,  augur  worse  of  their  future 
happiness,  because  their  own  alliance  is  formed  under  calmer  aus- 
pices. Mutual  esteem,  an  intima,te  knowledge  of  each  other's  cha- 
racter, seen,  as  in  their  case,  undisguised  by  the  mists  of  too  partial 
passion — a  suitable  proportion  of  parties  in  rank  and  fortune,  in  taste 
and  pursuits — are  more  frequently  found  in  a  marriage  of  reason, 
than  in  a  union  of  romantic  attachment;  where  the  imagination, 
which  probably  created  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  with  which 
it  invested  the  beloved  object,  is  frequently  afterwards  employed  in 
magnifying  the  mortifying  consequences  of  its  own  delusion,  and 
exasperating  all  the  stiiigs  of  disappointment.  Those  who  follow  the 
banners  of  Reason  are  like  the  well-disciplined  battalion,  which, 
wearing  a  more  sober  uniform,  and  making  a  less  dazzling  show, 
than  the  light  troops  commanded  by  Imagination,  enjoy  more  safety, 
and  even  more  honour,  in  the  conflicts  of  human  life.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 
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Uncertain  in  wliafc  manner  to  address  her  whom  he  had  been 
lately  so  anxious  to  meet  with,  and  embarrassed  by  a  tete-d-tHe  to 
which  his  own  timid  inexperience  g-ave  some  awkwardness,  the 
party  had  proceeded  more  than  a  hundred  yards  before  Darsie  as- 
sumed couragfe  to  accost,  or  even  to  look  at,  his  companion.  Sen- 
sible, however,  of  the  impropriety  of  his  silence,  he  turned  to  speak 
to  her  ;  and  observing*  that,  although  she  wore  her  mask,  there  was 
somethin<^  like  disappointment  and  dejection  in  her  manner,  he  was 
moved  by  self-reproach  for  his  own  coldness,  and  hastened  to  address 
ber  in  the  kindest  tone  he  could  assume. 

'•  You  must  think  me  cruelly  deficient  in  gratitude.  Miss  Lilias, 
fchat  I  have  been  thus  long*  in  your  company,  without  thanking*  you 
for  the  interest  which  you  have  deigned  to  take  in  my  unfortunate 
affairs?" 

"  I  am  g-lad  you  have  at  length  spoken,"  she  said,  "  though  I  own 
it  is  more  coldly  than  I  expected — Miss  Lilias !  Deign  to  take  in- 
terest ! — In  whom,  dear  Darsie,  can  I  take  interest  but  in  you ;  and 
why  do  you  put  this  barrier  of  ceremony  betwixt  us,  whom  adverse 
circumstances  have  already  separated  for  such  a  length  of  time  ?" 

Darsie  was  again  confounded  at  the  extra  candour,  if  we  may  use 
the  term,  of  this  frank  avowal — "  One  must  love  partridge  very  well." 
thought  he,  "  to  accept  it  when  thrown  in  one's  face — if  this  is  not 
plain  speaking*,  there  is  no  such  place  as  downright  Dunstable  in 
being ! " 

Embarrassed  with  these  reflections,  and  himself  of  a  nature  fanci- 
fully, almost  fastidiously,  delicate,  he  could  only  in  reply  stammer 
forth  an  acknowledgment  of  his  companion's  goodness,  and  his  own 
gratitude.  She  answered  in  a  tone  partly  sorrowful  and  partly  im- 
patient, repeating',  with  displeased  emphasis,  the  only  distinct  words 
he  had  been  able  to  bring  forth — ''  Goodness — gratitude! — O  Darsie! 
sliould  these  be  the  phrases  between  you  and  me  ? — Alas !  I  am  too 
sure  you  are  displeased  with  me,  though  I  cannot  even  guess  on  what 
account.  Perhaps  you  think  I  have  been  too  free  in  venturing  upon 
my  visit  to  your  friend.  But  then  remember,  it  was  in  your  behalf, 
and  that  I  knew  no  better  way  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  the 
misfortunes  and  restraint  which  you  have  been  subjected  to,  and  are 
still  enduring." 

"  Dear  lady,"  said  Darsie,  rallying  his  recollection,  and  suspicious 
of  some  error  in  apprehension, — a  suspicion  which  his  mode  of  ad- 
dress seemed  at  once  to  communicate  to  Lilias,  for  she  interrupted 
him, — 

"  Lady  !  dear  lady  ! — For  whom,  or  for  what,  in  Heaven's  name, 
do  you  take  me,  tbat  you  address  me  so  formally  ?" 

Had  the  question  been  asked  in  that  enchanted  hall  in  Fairyland, 
where  all  interrogations  must  be  answered  with  absolute  sincerity, 
Darsie  had  certainly  replied,  that  he  took  her  for  the  most  frank- 
hearted  and  ultra-liberal  lass  that  had  ever  lived  since  Mother  Eve 
eat  the  pippin  without  paring.  But  as  he  was  still  on  middle-earth, 
and  free  to  avail  himself  of  a  little  polite  deceit,  he  barely  answered, 
that  he  believed  he  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to  the  niece  of  Mr 
Redfiauntlet. 
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«  Surely,"  she  replied ;  "but  were  it  not  as  easy  for  you  to  have 
said,  to  your  own  only  sister?"     .^,     ,    ,         .     ,        •  .  i  i.  * 
Darsie  started  in  his  saddle,  as  if  he  had  received  a  pistol-shot. 
"  My  sister ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  And  you  did  not  know  it,  then  ?  "  said  she.    "  1  thought  your  re- 
ception of  me  was  cold  and  indifterent !  "  ^ 

A  kind  and  cordial  embrace  took  place  betwixt  the  relatives  ;  and 
so  liffht  was  Darsie's  spirit,  that  he  really  felt  himself  more  relieved, 
by  getting-  quit  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  last  half-hour,  durinor- 
which  he  conceived  himself  in  danger  of  being  persecuted  by  the 
attachment  of  a  forward  girl,  than  disappointed  by  the  vanishing  ot 
so  many  day-dreams  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  dur- 
ing- the  time  when  the  green-mantled  maiden  was  goddess  ot  In^ 
idolatry.  He  had  been  already  flung  from  his  romantic  Pegasus,  and 
was  too  happy  at  length  to  find  himself  with  bones  unbroken  though 
with  his  back  on  the  ground.  He  was,  besides,  with  all  his  whims  and 
follies,  a  generous,  kind-hearted  youth,  and  was  dehghted  to  ac- 
knowledge so  beautiful  and  amiable  a  relative,  and  to  assure  her  in 
the  warmest  terms  of  his  immediate  aff'ection  and  future  protection, 
so  soon  as  they  should  be  extricated  from  their  present  situation. 
Smiles  and  tears  mingled  on  Lilias's  cheeks,  hke  showers  and  sun- 
shine in  April  weather.  ,      , ,  ,  ^'^^'  ^        j.  *. 
"  Out  on  me,"  she  said,  "  that  I  should  be  so  childish  as  to  cry  at 
what  makes  me  so  sincerely  happy  !  since,  God  knows,  family-love  is 
what  my  heart  has  most  longed  after,  and  to  which  it  has  been  most 
a  stranger.    Mv  uncle  says  that  you  and  I,  Darsie,  are  but  halt  Ked- 
gauntlets,  and  that  the  metal  of  which  our  father's  family  was  made 
has  been  softened  to  effeminacy  in  our  mother's  offspring. 

"  Alas '  "  said  Darsie,  "  I  know  so  little  of  our  family  story,  that 
I  almost  doubted  that  I  belonged  to  the  House  of  Redgauntlet, 
although  the  chief  of  the  family  himself  intimated  so  much  to 

me  " 

''  The  Chief  of  the  family  !"  said  Lilias.  "  You  must  know  little 
of  your  own  descent,  indeed,  if  you  mean  my  uncle  by  that  expression. 
You  yourself,  my  dear  Darsie,  are  the  heir  and  representative  ot  our 
ancient  House,  for  our  father  was  the  elder  broth er--th at  brave  and 
unhappy  Sir  Henry  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  who  suffered  at  Carlisle  m 
the  year  1746.  He  took  the  name  of  Darsie,  in  conjunction  with  his 
own,  from  our  mother,  heiress  to  a  Cumberland  family  of  great 
wealth  and  antiquity,  of  whose  large  estates  you  are  the  undeniable 
heir,  although  those  of  your  father  have  been  involved  in  the  generaj 
doom  of  forfeiture.     But  all  this  must  be  necessarily  unknowi: 

^"Indeed  T  hear  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  answered  Darsie. 

"And  you  knew  not  that  I  was  your  sister?  said  Lihas.  iNc 
wonder  you  received  me  so  coldly.  What  a  strange,  wild,  torwarc 
youno-  person  you  must  have  thought  me— mixing  myselt  m  tlu 
'fortunes  of  a  stranger  whom  I  had  only  once  spoken  to— corres 
ponding  with  him  by  signs— Good  Heaven!    what  can  you  hm 

supposed  me?"  ,     ,        ,   ,        „         ««„„«/» 

"  And  how  should  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  connee 
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tion  ?  '*  said  Darsie.  "  You  are  aware  I  was  not  acquainted  with  it 
when  we  danced  tog'ether  at  Brokenburn." 

*'  I  saw  that  with  concern,  and  fain  I  would  have  warned  vou," 
answered  Lilias  ;  "  but  I  was  closely  watched,  and  before  I  could  find 
or  make  an  opportunity  of  coming*  to  a  full  explanation  with  you 
on  a  subject  so  agitating*,  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  room.  What  I 
did  say  was,  you  may  remember,  a  caution  to  leave  the  southern 
border,  for  I  foresaw  what  has  since  happened.  But  since  my 
uncle  has  had  you  in  his  jjower  I  never  doubted  he  had  comranni- 
cated  to  you  our  whole  family  history." 

"  He  has  left  me  to  learn  it  from  you,  Lilias  ;  and  assure  yourself 
that  I  will  hear  it  with  more  pleasure  from  your  lips  than  from  his. 
I  have  no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  conduct  towards  me." 

"  Of  chat/'  said  Lilias,  "  you  will  judge  better  when  you  have  heard 
what  I  have  to  tell  you ; "  and  she  began  her  communication  in  ihe 
following*  manner 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

NARRATIVE  OF  DARSIE  LATIMER,   CONTINUED. 

"The  House  of  Redgauntlet,"  said  the  youna*  lady,  "has  for 
centuries  been  supposed  to  lie  under  a  doom,  which  has  rendered 
vain  their  courage,  their  talents,  their  ambition,  and  their  wisdom. 
Often  making  a  figure  in  history,  they  have  been  ever  in  the  situa- 
tion of  men  striving  against  both  wind  and  tide,  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  desperate  exertions  of  strength,  and  their  per- 
severing endurance  of  toil,  but  without  being  able  to  advance  them- 
selves upon  their  course,  by  either  vigour  or  resolution.  Tliey 
pretend  to  trace  this  fatality  to  a  legendary  history,  which  I  may  tell 
you  at  a  less  busy  moment." 

Darsie  intimated,  that  he  had  already  heard  the  trngic  story  of  Sir 
Alberick  Redgauntlet. 

"  I  need  onTv  say,  then,"  proceeded  Lilias,  "  that  our  fatlier  and 
uncle  felt  the  family  doom  in  its  full  extent.  They  were  both  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  property,  wliich  was  largely  increased  by  our 
father's  marriage,  and  were  both  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  un- 
happy House  of  Stewart ;  but  (as  our  mother  at  least  supposed) 
family  considerations  might  have  withheld  her  husband  from  joining 
openly  in  the  affair  of  1745,  had  not  the  high  nifluence  which  the 
younger  brother  possessed  over  the  elder,  from  his  more  decided 
enejgy  of  character,  hurried  him  along*  with  himself  into  that 
undertaking. 

"When,  therefore,  the  enterprise  came  to  the  fixtal  conclusion 
which  bereaved  our  fiither  of  his  life,  and  consigned  his  brother  to 
exile,  Lady  Redgauntlet  fled  from  the  north  of  England,  determined 
to  break  off  all  communication  with  her  late  husband's  family,  par- 
ticularly his  brother,  whom  she  regarded  as  having,  by  their  insane 
I  political  enthusiasm,  been  the  means  of  his  imtimely  death;  and 
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determined  that  you,  ray  brother,  an  infant,  and  that  I,  to  whom  slie 
had  just  given  birth,  should  be  broug*ht  up  as  adherents  of  the  pre-^ 
sent  dynasty.  Perliaps  she  was  too  liasty  in  this  determination— too 
timidly  anxious  to  exclude,  if  possible,  from  the  knowledg-e  of  the 
very  spot  where  we  existed,  a  relation  so  nearly  connected  with  us 
as  our  father's  only  brother.  But  you  must  make  allowance  for  what 
she  had  suffered.  See,  brother,"  she  said,  pulling*  her  glove  off, 
''  these  five  blood-specks  on  my  arm  are  a  mark  by  which  mysterious 
Nature  has  impressed,  on  an  unborn  infant,  a  record  of  its  father's 
violent  death  and  its  mother's  miseries."  ^ 

"  You  were  not,  then,  born  when  my  father  suffered  ? "  said 
Darsie. 

"Alas,  no!"  she  replied;  "nor  were  you  a  twelvemonth  old.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  my  mother,  after  going  through  such  scenes  of 
agony,  became  irresistibly  anxious  for  the  sake  of  her  children — of 
her  son  in  particular ;  the  more  especially^  as  the  late  Sir  Henry,  her 
husband,  had,  by  a  settlement  of  his  affairs,  confided  the  custody  of 
the  persons  of  her  children,  as  well  as  the  estates  which  descended 
to  them,  independently  of  those  which  fell  under  his  forfeiture,  to  his 
brother  Hugh,  in  whom  he  placed  unlimited  confidence." 

"But  my  mother  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  operation  of  such  a 
deed,  conceived  in  favour  of  an  attainted  man,"  said  Darsie. 

, "  True,"  replied  Lilias ;  "  but  our  uncle's  attainder  might  have 
been  reversed,  like  that  of  so  many  other  persons,  and  our  mothei*, 
who  both  feared  and  hated  him,  lived  in  continual  terror  that  this 
would  be  the  case,  and  that  she  should  see  the  author,  as  she  thouglit 
him,  of  her  husband's  death,  come  armed  with  legal  powers,  and  in 
a  capacity  to  use  them,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  her  children  from 
her  protection.  Besides,  she  feared,  even  in  his  incapacitated  con- 
dition, the  adventurous  and  pertinacious  spirit  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Hugh  Redgauntlet,  and  felt  assured  that  he  w^ould  make  some  at- 
tempt to  possess  himself  of  the  persons  of  the  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  uncle,  whose  proud  disposition  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  soothed  by  the  offer  of  her  confidence,  revolted  against  the 
distrustful  and  suspicious  manner  in  which  Lady  Darsie  Redgauntlet 
acted  towards  him.  She  basely  abused,  he  said,  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  in  order  to 'deprive  him  of  his 
natural  privilege  of  protecting  and  educating  the  infants,  whom 
nature  and  law,  and  the  will  of  their  father,  had  committed  to  his 
charge,  and  he  swore  solemnly  he  would  not  submit  to  such  an  in- 
jury. Report  of  his  threats  was  made  to  Lady  Redgauntlet,  and 
tended  to  increase  those  fears  which  proved  but  too  well  founded. 
While  you  and  I,  children  at  that  time  of  two  or  three  years  old, 
were  playing  together  in  a  walled  orchard,  adjacent  to  our  mother's 
residence,  which  she  had  fixed  somewhere  in  Devonshire,  my  uncle 
suddenly  scaled  the  wall  with  several  men,  and  I  was  snatched  up  and 
carried  off  to  a  boat  which  waited  for  them.  My  mother,  however, 
fiew  to  yovY  rescue,  and  as  she  seized  on  and  held  you  fast,  my 
uncle  could  not,  as  he  has  since  told  me,  possess  himself  of  your 

1  See  Note  V^  Maries  upon  Unborn  Babes. 
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person,  without  usin^  unmanly  violence  to  his  brother's  widow.  Of 
this  he  was  incapable ;  and,  as  people  beg-an  to  assemble  upon  my 
mother's  screammg-,  he  withdrew,  after  darting  upon  you  and  her 
one  of  those  fearful  looks,  which,  it  is  said,  remain  wuth  our  family, 
as  a  fatal  bequest  of  Sir  Alberick,  our  ancestor." 

"  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  scuffle  which  you  mention,"  said 
Darsie ;  "  and  I  think  it  was  my  uncle  himself  (since  my  uncle  he  is) 
who  recalled  the  circumstance  to  my  mind  on  a  late  occasion.  I 
can  now  account  for  the  guarded  seclusion  under  which  my  poor 
mother  lived— for  her  frequent  tears,  her  starts  of  hysterical  alarm, 
and  her  constant  and  deep  melancholy.  Poor  lady !  what  a  lot  was 
hers,  and  what  must  have  been  her  feelings  when  it  approached  to  a 
close ! " 

"  It  was  then  that  she  adopted,"  said  Lilias,  "  every  precaution 
her  ingenuity  could  suggest,  to  keep  your  very  existence  concealed 
from  the  person  whom  she  feared — nay,  from  yourself;  for  she 
dreaded,  as  she  is  said  often  to  have  expressed  herself,  that  the  wild- 
fire blood  of  Redgauntlet  would  urge  you  to  unite  your  fortunes  to 
those  of  your  uncle,  who  was  well  known  still  to  carry  on  political 
intrigues,  which  most  other  persons  had  considered  as  desperate.  It 
was  also  possible  that  he,  as  well  as  others,  might  get  his  pardon, 
as  government  showed  every  year  more  lenity  towards  the  remnant 
of  the  Jacobites,  and  then  he  might  claim  the  custody  of  your  per- 
son, as  your  legal  guardian.  Either  of  these  events  she  considered 
as  the  direct  road  to  your  destruction." 

"I  wonder  she  had  not  claimed  the  protection  of  Chancery  for 
me,"  said  Darsie ;  "  or  confided  me  to  the  care  of  some  powerful 
friend." 

"  She  was  on  indifferent  terms  with  her  relations,  on  account  of 
her  marriage  with  our  father,"  said  Lilias,  "  and  trusted  more  to 
secreting  you  from  your  uncle's  attempts,  than  to  any  protection 
which  law  might  afford  against  them.  Perhaps  she  judged  unwisely, 
but  surely  not  unnaturally,  for  one  rendered  irritable  by  so  many 
misfortunes  and  so  many  alarms.  Samuel  Griffiths,  an  eminent 
banker,  and  a  worthy  clergyman  now  dead,  were,  1  believe,  the  only 
persons  whom  she  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  her  last  will ;  and 
my  uncle  believes  that  she  made  them  both  swear  to  observe  pro- 
found secresy  concerning  your  birth  and  pretensions  until  you 
should  come  to  the  age  of  majority,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  breed 
you  up  in  the  most  private  way  possible,  and  that  which  was  most 
likely  to  withdraw  you  from  my  uncle's  observation. 

"  And  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Darsie,  "  that  betwixt  change  of 
name  and  habitation,  they  might  have  succeeded  perfectly,  but  for 
the  accident — lucky  or  unlucky,  I  know  not  which  to  term  it — which 
brought  me  to  Brokenburn,  and  hito  contact  with  Mr  Redgauntlet. 

1  see  also  why  I  was  warned  against  England,  for  in  England " 

"  In  England  alone,  if  I  understand  rightly,"  said  Miss  Red- 
gaimtlet,  **  the  claims  of  your  uncle  to  the  custody  of  your  person 
could  have  been  enforced,  in  case  of  his  being  replaced  in  the  ordi- 
nary rights  of  citizenship,  either  by  the  lenity  of  the  government,  or 
by  some  change  in  it.     In  Scotland,  where  you  possess  no  property, 
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I  understand  his  authority  mig-ht  have  been  resisted,  ftnd  measures 
taken  to  put  you  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  But,  pray,  think 
it  not  unUicky  that  you  have  taken  the  step  of  visiting  Brokenburn 
— I  feel  confident  that  the  consequences  must  be  ultimately  fortu- 
nate, for,  have  thev  not  already  brought  us  into  contact  with  each 
other?" 

So  saying,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  brother,  who  grasped  it 
with  a  fondness  of  pressure  very  different  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  first  clasped  hands  that  morning.  There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
while  the  hearts  of  both  were  overflowing  with  a  feeling  of  na- 
tural affection,  to  which  circumstances  had  hitherto  rendered  them 
strangers. 

At  length  Darsie  broke  silence  ;  "  I  am  ashamed,"  he  said,  *•'  my 
dearest  Lilias,  that  I  have  suffered  you  to  talk  so  long  about  mattera 
concerning  myself  only,  v/hile  I  remain  ignorant  of  your  story  and 
your  present  situation." 

"  The  former  is  none  of  the  most  interesting,  nor  the  latter  the 
most  safe  or  agreeable,"  answered  Lilias ;  "  but  now,  my  dearest 
brother,  I  shall  have  the  inestimable  support  of  your  countenance 
and  affection ;  and  were  1  but  sure  that  we  could  weather  the  for- 
midable crisis  which  I  find  so  close  at  hand,  I  should  have  little 
apprehensions  for  the  future." 

'^  Let  me  know,"  said  Darsie,  "  what  our  present  situation  is ;  and 
rely  upon  my  utmost  exertions  both  in  your  defence  and  my  own. 
For  what  reason  can  my  uncle  desire  to  detain  me  a  prisoner  ?  If 
in  mere  opposition  to  the  will  of  my  mother,  she  has  long  been  no 
more ;  and  I  see  not  why  he  should  wish,  at  so  much  trouble  and 
risk,  to  interfere  with  the  free  will  of  one  to  whom  a  few  months  will 
give  a  privilege  of  acting  for  himself,  with  which  he  will  have  no 
longer  any  pretence  to  interfere." 

"  My  dearest  Arthur,"  answered  Lilias, — "  for  that  name,  as  well 
as  Darsie,  properly  belongs  to  you — it  is  the  leading  feature  in  my 
uncle's  character,  that  he  has  applied  every  energy  of  his  powerful 
mind  to  the  service  of  the  exiled  family  of  Stewart.  The  death  of 
liis  brother,  the  dilapidation  of  his  own  fortunes,  have  only  added  to 
his  hereditary  zeal  for  the  House  of  Stewart  a  deep  and  almost  per- 
sonal hatred  against  the  present  reigning  family.  He  is,  in  short,  a 
pohtical  enthusiast  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  and  proceeds 
m  his  agency  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  felt  himself  the  very 
Atlas,  who  is  alone  capable  of  supporting  a  sinking  cause." 

"  And  where  or  how  did  you,  my  Lilias,  educated,  doubtless,  under 
his  auspices,  learn  to  have  a  different  view  of  such  subjects  ?  " 

"  By  a  singular  chance,"  replied  Lilias,  "  in  the  nunnery  where  my 
uncle  placed  me.  Although  the  Abbess  was  a  person  exactly  after 
his  own  heart,  my  education  as  a  pensioner  devolved  much  on  an 
excellent  old  mother  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Jansenists, 
with  perhaps  a  still  farther  tendency  towards  the  reformed  doctrines 
than  those  of  Porte-Royale.  The  mysterious  secresy  with  which  she 
inculcated  these  tenets  gave  them  charms  to  my  young  mind,  and  I 
embraced  them  the  rather  that  they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Abbess,  whom  I  hated  so  much  for  her  severity,  that 
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I  felt  a  childish  delight  in  setting"  her  control  at  defiance,  and  con- 
tradicting in  my  secret  soul  all  that  I  was  openly  obliged  to  listen  to 
with  reverence.  Freedom  of  religious  opinion  brings  on,  I  suppose, 
freedom  of  political  creed ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  renounced  the  Pope's 
infallibility,  than  I  began  to  question  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  and 
indefeasible  right.  In  short,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  came  out  of  a 
Parisian  convent,  not  indeed  an  instructed  Whig  and  Protestant,  but 
3vith  as  much  inclination  to  be  so  as  if  I  had  been  bred  up,  like  you, 
within  the  presbyterian  sound  of  Saint  Giles's  chimes." 

"  More  so,  perhaps,"  replied  Darsie;  "for  tlie  nearer  the  church 

the  proverb  is  somewhat  musty.  But  how  did  these  liberal  opinions 
of  yours  agree  with  the  very  opposite  prejudices  of  my  uncle  ?  " 

"  They  would  have  agreed  like  fire  and  water,"  answered  Lilias, 
"had  I  suffered  mine  to  become  visible;  but  as  that  would  have 
subjected  me  to  constant  reproach  and  upbraiding,  or  worse,  I  took 
great  care  to  keep  my  own  secret ;  so  that  occasional  censures  for 
coldness,  and  lack  of  zeal  for  the  good  cause,  were  the  worst  I  had 
to  undergo ;  and  these  were  bad  enough," 

"I  applaud  your  caution,"  said  Darsie. 

"  You  have  reason,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  but  I  got  so  terrible  a 
specimen  of  my  uncle's  determination  of  character  before  I  had  been 
acquainted  with  him  for  much  more  than  a  week,  that  it  taught  me 
at  what  risk  I  should  contradict  his  humour.  I  will  tell  you  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  it  will  better  teach  you  to  appreciate  the  romantic 
and  resolved  nature  of  his  character  than  anything  which  I  could 
state  of  his  rashness  and  enthusiasm. 

"  After  I  had  been  many  a  long  year  at  the  convent,  I  was  removed 
from  thence,  and  placed  with  a  meagre  old  Scottish  lady  of  high 
rank,  the  daughter  of  an  unfortunate  person,  whose  head  had,  in  the 
year  1715,  been  placed  on  Temple-Bar.  She  subsisted  on  a  small 
pension  from  the  French  Court,  aided  by  an  occasional  gratuity  from 
the  Stewarts,  to  which  the  annuity  paid  for  my  board  formed  a 
desirable  addition.  She  was  not  ill-tempered,  nor  very  covetous — 
neither  beat  me  nor  starved  me — but  she  was  so  completely  tram- 
melled by  rank  and  prejudices,  so  awfully  profound  in  genealogy, 
and  so  bitterly  keen,  poor  lady,  in  British  politics,  that  I  sometimes 
thought  it  pity  that  the  Hanoverians,  who  murdered,  as  she  used  to 
tell  me,  her  poor  dear  father,  had  left  his  dear  daughter  in  the  land 
of  the  livhig.  Delighted,  therefore,  was  I,  when  my  uncle  made  his 
appearance,  and  abruptly  announced  his  purpose  of  conveying  me  to 
England.  My  extravagant  joy  at  the  idea  of  leaving  Lady  Rachel 
Rougedragon  was  somewhat  qualified  by  observing  the  melancholy 
look,  lofty  demeanour,  and  commanding  tone  of  my  near  relative. 
He  held  more  communication  with  me  on  the  journey,  however,  than 
consisted  with  his  taciturn  demeanour  in  general,  and  seemed  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  my  tone  of  character,  and  particularly  in  point  of 
courage.  Now,  though  I  am  a  tamed  Redgauntlet,  yet  I  have  still  so 
much  of  our  ftimily  spirit  as  enables  me  to  be  as  composed  in  danger 
as  most  of  my  sex ;  and  upon  two  occasions  in  the  course  of  our 
journey — a  threatened  attack  by  banditti,  and  the  overturn  of  our 
carriage — I  had  the  fortune  so  to  conduct  myself  as  to  convey  to  my 
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uncle  a  very  favourable  idea  of  my  intrepidity.  Probably  this  en- 
couraged him  to  put  in  execution  the  sing-ular  scheme  which  he  had 
in  ag-itation. 

*'  Ere  we  reached  London  we  changed  our  means  of  conveyance, 
and  altered  the  route  by  which  we  approached  the  city,  more  than 
once ;  then,  like  a  hare  which  doubles  repeatedly  at  some  distance 
from  the  seat  she  means  to  occupy,  and  at  last  leaps  into  her  form 
from  a  distance  so  great  as  she  can  clear  by  a  spring,  we  made  a 
forced  march,  and  landed  in  private  and  obscure  lodgings  in  a  little 
old  street  in  Westminster,  not  far  from  the  Cloisters. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  whicK  we  arrived,  my  uncle  went 
abroad,  and  did  not  return  for  some  hours.  Meantime  I  had  no 
other  amusement  than  to  listen  to  the  tumult  of  noises  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  or  reigned  in  confusion  together  during  the  whole 
morning.  Paris  I  had  thought  the  most  noisy  capital  in  the  world, 
but  Paris  seemed  midnight  silence  compared  to  London.  Cannon 
thundered  near  and  at  a  distance — drums,  trumpets,  and  militaiy 
music  of  every  kind,  rolled,  flourished,  and  pierced  the  clouds,  almost 
without  intermission.  To  fill  up  the  concert,  bells  pealed  incessantly 
from  a  hundred  steeples.  The  acclamations  of  an  immense  multi- 
tude were  heard  from  time  to  time,  like  the  roaring  of  a  mighty 
ocean,  and  all  this  without  m3r  being  able  to  glean  the  least  idea  of 
what  was  going  on,  for  the  windows  of  our  apartment  looked  upon 
a  waste  backyard,  which  seemed  totally  deserted.  My  curiosity 
became  extreme,  for  I  was  satisfied,  at  length,  that  it  must  be  some 
festival  of  the  highest  order  which  called  forth  these  incessant  sounds. 

*'  My  uncle  at  length  returned,  and  with  him  a  man  of  an  exterior 
singularly  unprepossessing.     I  need  not  describe  him  to  you,  for- 
do not  look  round — he  rides  behind  us  at  this  moment." 

'*  That  respectable  person,  Mr  Cristal  Nixon,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
Darsie. 

"  The  same,"  answered  Lilias.  "  Make  no  gesture  that  may  in- 
timate we  are  speaking  of  him.'* 

Darsie  signified  that  he  understood  her,  and  she  pursued  her 
relation. 

**  They  were  both  in  full  dress,  and  my  uncle,  taking  a  bundle 
from  Nixon,  said  to  me,  *  Lilias,  I  am  come  to  carry  you  to  see 
grand  ceremony ;  put  on  as  hastily  as  you  can  the  dress  you  will  find 
in  that  parcel,  and  prepare  to  attend  me.'  I  found  a  female  dress, 
splendid  and  elegant,  but  somewhat  bordering  upon  the  antique 
fashion.  It  might  be  that  of  England,  I  thought,  and  I  went  to  my 
apartment  full  of  curiosity,  and  dressed  myself  with  all  speed. 

"  My  uncle  surveyed  me  with  attention.  '  She  may  pass  for  one 
of  the  flower-girls,'  he  said  to  Nixon,  who  only  answered  with  a  nod. 

"  We  left  the  house  together ;  and  such  was  their  knowledge  of  the 
lanes,  courts,  and  bypaths,  that  though  there  was  the  roar  of  a  mul- 
titude in  the  broad  streets,  those  which  we  traversed  were  silent  and 
deserted  ;  and  tlie  strollers  whom  we  met,  tired  of  gazing  upon  gayer 
figures,  scarcely  honoured  us  with  a  passing  look,  although,  at  any 
other  time,  we  should,  among  these  vulgar  suburbs,  have  attracted  a 
troublesome  share  of  observation.    We  crossed  at  length  a  broad 
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street,  wliere  many  soldiers  were  on  guard;  while  others,  exhausted 
with  previous  duty,  were  eating-,  drinking*,  smokhig,  and  sleephigf 
beside  their  piled  arms. 

" '  One  day,  Nixon,'  whispered  my  uncle, '  we  will  make  these  red- 
coated  g'entry  stand  to  their  muskets  more  watclifully.' 

"  *  Or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  them,'  answered  his  attendant,  in  a 
voice  as  unpleasant  as  his  physiognomy. 

"  Unquestioned  and  unchalleng-ed  by  any  one,  we  crossed  among- 
the  guards,  and  Nixon  tapped  thrice  at  a  small  postern  door  in  a 
huge  ancient  building',  which  was  straight  before  us.  It  opened,  and 
we  entered  without  my  ])erceiving*  by  whom  we  were  admitted.  A 
few  dark  and  narrow  passages  at  length  conveyed  us  into  an  im- 
mense Gotliic  hall,  the  magnificence  of  which  baffles  my  powers  of 
description. 

"It  was  illuminated  by  ten  thousand  wax  lights,  whose  splendour 
at  first  dazzled  my  ej'es,  coming  as  we  did  from  tliese  dark  and  secret 
avenues.  But  when  my  sight  began  to  become  steady,  how  shall  I 
describe  what  I  beheld  ?  Beneath  were  huge  ranges  of  tables,  occu- 
pied by  princes  and  nobles  in  their  robes  of  state — high  officers  of 
the  crown,  wearing  their  dresses  and  badges  of  authority — reverend 
prelates  and  judges,  the  sages  of  the  church  and  law,  in  their  more 
sombre,  yet  not  less  awful  robes — with  others  whose  antique  and 
striking  costume  announced  their  importance,  though  I  could  not 
even  guess  who  they  might  be.  But  at  length  the  truth  burst  on  me 
at  once— it  was,  and  the  murmurs  around  confirmed  it,  the  Corona- 
tion Feast.  At  a  table  above  the  rest,  and  extending  across  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  sat  enthroned  the  youthful  Sovereign  himself, 
surrounded  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  dignitaries,  and 
receiving  the  suit  and  homage  of  his  subjects.  Heralds  and  pur- 
suivants, blazing  in  their  fantastic  yet  splendid  armorial  habits,  and 
])aofes  of  honour,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  other  days, 
waited  upon  the  princely  banqueters.  In  the  galleries  with  which 
this  spacious  hall  was  surrounded,  shone  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
ray  poor  imagination  could  conceive,  of  what  wag  brilliant  in  riches, 
or  captivating  in  beauty.  Countless  rows  of  ladies,  whose  diamonds, 
jjevvels,  and  snlendid  attire,  were  their  least  powerful  charms,  looked 
down  from  their  lofty  seats  on  the  rich  scene  beneath,  themselves 
■forming  a  show  as  dazzling  and  as  beautiful  as  that  of  which  they 
,were  spectators.  Under  these  galleries,  and  behind  the  banqueting- 
;tables,  were  a  multitude  of  gentlemen,  dressed  as  if  to  attend  a  court, 
[but  whose  garb,  although  rich  enough  to  have  adorned  a  royal 
klrawing-room,  could  not  distinguish  them  in  such  a  high  scene  as 
'jthis.  Amongst  these  we  wandered  for  a  few  minutes,'undistinguished 
Ijand  unregarded.  I  saw  several  young  persons  dressed  as  I  was,  so 
|\vas  under  no  embarrassment  from  the  singularity  of  m.y  habit,  and 
,only  rejoiced,  as  I  hung  on  my  uncle's  arm,  at  the  magical  splendour 
lof  such  a  scene,  and  at  his  goodness  for  procuring  me  the  pleasure 
iof  beholding  it. 

"  By  and  by,  I  perceived  that  my  uncle  had  acquaintances  among 
those  Vv'ho  were  under  the  galleries,  and  seemed,  like  ourselves,  to  be 
iiiere  spectators  of  the  solemnity.     They  recognised  each  other  with 

s 
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n.  sino-le  word  sometimes  only  with  a  gripe  of  the  hand-exchan?red 
Bome  private  sSns,  doubtless-and  gradually  formed  a  little  groupe, 
in  thp  centre  of  which  we  were  placed.  <  ».,  .1,        i,i„ 

"' Is  ft  not  a  grand  sight,  Lilias  ? '  said  my  uncle.  '  All  the  noble, 
and  all  Ihe  wisefand  all  the  wealthy  of  Britain,  are  there  assembled.' 

"'It  is  indeed,'  said  I,  'all  that  my  mind  could  have  fancied  of 

'•«gf(|;;rL'wbi£S,-lnd  my  uncle  can  make  his  whispers  as 

terribly  emphaTrafhis  thundering  voice  or  his  blighting  look-' a^^ 

that  is  noble  and  worthy  in  this  fair  land  are  there  assembled-but  it  is 

to  bend  Uke  slaves  and  sycophants  before  the  throne  of  a  new  usurper.' 

''I  looked  athim,  ana  th|e  dark  hereditary  frown  of  our  unhappy 

nncestor  was  black  upon  his  brow.  . ,        ,  , 

"-For  God's  sake,'  I  whispered, ' consider  where  we  are. 

'"Fear  nothing,'  he  said;  'we  are  surrounded  by  friends. -As 

be  nrocelded,  his  strong  and  muscular  frame  shook  with  snppresse( 

giUtTon     'S<he  sfid,  'yonder  bends  Norfolk,  renegade  to  hi. 

Catholic  faith  :    there  stoops  the  Bishop  of ,  tiaitoi  to  tw 

Church  of  England ;  and,-shame  of  shames!  yonder  the  g.gant,, 
form  of  Errolbows  his  head  before  the  grandson  of  his  father; 
munlerer '  But  a  sign  shall  be  seen  this  nigh  amongst  them- 
S  Mm«  Tekel,  Upharsin,  shall  be  read  on  these  walls  as  dis 
Sly  as  the  spec'tral  handwriting  made  them  vi.ible  on  those  0 

^^'''' ForOod's  sake,'  said  I,  dreadfully  alarmed,  '  it  is  impossible  yoi 
ran  meditate  violence  in  such  a  presence!'  v  1. „.„,,•- 

" 'None  is  intended, fool,'  he  answered ;  'nor  can  the  slightest rai. 
chance  happen  provided  you  will  rally  your. boasted  courage,  an, 
obey  my  d&ons.     But 'do  it  coolly  and  quickly,  for  there  are  ai 

'"'^Ssfwhat  tn  I'do  ?  "  I  asked  in  the  utmost  terror 

" '  Only  be  prompt  to  execute  my  bidding,'  said  he ;  it  is  but  t 
lift  n.  fflove-Here.1iold  this  in  your  hand-throw  the  train  of  you 
dress?ver  it,  be  firm,  composed,  and  ready-or,  at  all  events,  I  ste 

^•"^  inrerfis'no  violence  designed,'  I  said,  taking,  mechanicall; 

*^'?'r<;iTofXe!vTirming;  but,  in  the  -cited  ^t- 
mind  in  which  I  beheld  him,  I  was  convinced  t, a  disobedience  o 
mv  Dart  would  lead  to  some  wild  explosion.  I  felt  ti ora  the  emei 
ZrofThe  occasion  a  sudden  presence  of  ^md,  and  resolved  to  d 
Invthing  that  might  avert  violence  and  bloodshed.  1  was  not  Ion 
hefd  in  suspense^  A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  he  vo  ce  < 
i,!,^lrl«  wpre  mixed  with  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  while 
SSonrar'Lrat  all  points  like  those  I  had  -ad  «  -  romance 
flttPnded  bv  snuires,  pages,  and  the  whole  retinue  of  chivalry,  piance 
foSd  Sted  ufof  a'barbed  steed.  His  challenge,  m  defiaw 
of  XwhoXed  impeach  the  title  of  the  new  sovereign,  was  recite 

'^^  - tsMA  tfthfted  sounding,'  said  my  uncle  to  me ;  '  bring  n 
4he  parader's  gage,  and  leave  mine  111  heu  of  it. 
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**  I  could  not  see  how  this  was  to  be  done,  as  we  were  surrounded 
by  people  on  all  sides.  But,  at  the  tliird  sounding  of  the  trumpets, 
a  lane  opened  as  if  by  word  of  command,  betwixt  me  and  the  cham- 
pion, and  my  uncle's  voice  said,  *  Now,  Lilias,  now  ! ' 

"  With  a  swift  and  yet  steady  step,  and  with  a  presence  of  mind 
for  which  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  account,  I  discharged  the 
])erilous  commission.  1  was  hardly  seen,  I  believe,  as  [  exchanged 
the  pledges  of  battle,  and  in  an  instant  retired.  *  Nobly  done,  my 
girl ! '  said  my  uncle,  at  whose  side  I  found  myself,  shrouded  as 
I  was  before,  by  the  interposition  of  the  bystanders.  *  Cover  our 
retreat,  gentlemen,'  he  whispered  to  those  around  him. 

"  Room  was  made  for  us  to  approach  the  wall,  which  seemed  to 
open,  and  we  were  again  involved  in  the  dark  passages  through  which 
we  had  formerly  passed.  In  a  small  anteroom  my  uncle  stopped,  and 
hastily  muffling  me  in  a  mantle  which  was  lying  there,  we  passed  the 
guards — threaded  the  labyrinth  of  empty  streets  and  courts,  aiul 
reached  our  retired  lodgings  without  attracting  the*  least  attention." 

**I  have  often  heard,"  said  Darsie,  "  that  a  female,  supposed  to  be 
a  man  in  disguise, — and  ^et,  Lilias,  you  do  not  look  very  masculine — 
had  taken  up  the  champion's  gauntlet  at  the  present  King's  Corona- 
tion, and  left  in  its  place  a  gage  of  battle,  with  a  paper,  offering  to 
accept  the  combat,  provided  a  fair  field  should  be  allowed  for  it.  I 
have  hitherto  considered  it  as  an  idle  tale.  I  little  thought  how  nearly 
I  was  interested  in  the  actors  of  a  scene  so  daring — How  could  you 
have  courage  to  go  through  with  it?"^ 

"  Had  I  had  leisure  for  reflection,"  answered  his  sister,  "  I  should 
have  refused,  from  a  mixture  of  principle  and  of  fear.  But,  like 
many  people  who  do  daring  actions,  I  went  on  because  I  had  not 
time  to  think  of  retreating.  The  matter  was  little  known,  a^id  it  is 
said  the  King  had  commanded  that  it  should  not  be  farther  inquired 
into; — from  prudence,  as  I  suppose,  and  lenity,  though  my  uncle 
chooses  to  ascribe  the  forbearance  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  he 
calls  him,  sometimes  to  pusillanimity,  and  sometimes  to  a  presump- 
tuous scorn  of  the  faction  who  opposes  his  title." 

"  And  have  your  subsequent  agencies  under  this  frantic  enthu- 
siast," said  Darsie,  "  equalled  this  in  danger?" 

«  No — nor  in  importance,"  replied  Lilias ;  "  thou«1i  I  have  wit- 
nessed much  of  the  strange  and  desperate  machinations,  by  which, 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  in  contempt  of  every  danger,  he 
endeavours  to  awaken  the  courage  of  a  broken  party.  I  have 
traversed,  in  his  company,  all  England  and  Scotland,  and  have 
visited  the  most  extraordinary  and  contrasted  scenes  ;  now  lodging 
at  the  castles  of  the  proud  gentry  of  Cheshire  and  Wales,  where  the 
retired  aristocrats,  with  opinions  as  antiquated  as  their  dwellings 
and  their  manners,  still  continue  to  nourish  jacobitical  principles; 
and  the  next  week,  perhaps,  spent  among  outlawed  smugglers,  or 
Highland  banditti.  I  have  known  my  uncle  often  act  the  part  of  a 
hero,  and  sometimes  that  of  a  mere  vulgar  conspirator,  and  turn 
himself,  with  the  most  surprising  flexibility,  into  all  sorts  of  shapes 
to  attract  proselytes  to  his  cause." 

1  See  Note  X.     Coronation  of  George  III. 
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"  Which  in  the  present  day,"  said  Darsie,  "  he  finds,  I  presume, 
no  easy  task." 

"  So  difficult,"  said  Lilias,  "  that,  I  believe,  he  has,  at  different 
times,  disgusted  with  the  total  foiling*  away  of  some  friends,  and  the 
coldness  of  others,  been  almost  on  the  point  of  resigning"  his  under- 
taking. How  often  have  I  known  him  affect  an  open  brow  and  a 
jovial  manner,  joining  in  the  games  of  the  gentry,  and  even  in  the 
sports  of  the  common  people,  in  order  to  ^invest  himself  with  a 
temporary  degree  of  popularity ;  while,  in  fact,  his  heart  was  burst- 
ing to  witness  what  he  called  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  the 
decay  of  activity  among  the  aged,  and  the  want  of  zeal  in  the  rising 
generation.  After  the  day  has  been  spent  in  the  hardest  exercise, 
he  has  spent  the  night  in  pacing  his  solitary  chamber,  bewailing  the 
downfall  of  the  cause,  and  washing  for  the  bullet  of  Dundee,  or  the 
axe  of  Balmerino." 

"  A  strange  delusion,"  said  Darsie ;  "  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it 
does  not  yield  to  the  force  of  reality." 

"  Ah,  but,"  replied  Lilias,  "  realities  of  late  have  seemed  to  flatter 
his  hopes.  The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  peace — the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  minister,  which  has  extended  itself  even  to  the  person 
of  liis  master — the  various  uproars  which  have  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  metropolis,  and  a  general  state  of  disgust  and  disaffection, 
which  seems  to  affect  the  body  of  the  nation,  have  given  unwonted 
encouragement  to  the  expiring  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  induced 
many,  both  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  and,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  of  the 
Pretender,  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  than  they  had  hitherto  done 
to  the  insinuations  of  those  who,  like  my  imcle,  hope,  when  hope  is 
lost  to  all  but  themselves.  Nay,  I  really  believe  that  at  this  moment 
ihey^  meditate  some  desperate  effort.  'My  uncle  has  been  doing  all 
in  his  power,  of  late,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  those  wild  com- 
munities that  dwell  on  the  Solvvay,  over  whom  our  family  possessed  a 
seignorial  iriterest  before  the  forfeiture,  and  amongst  whom,  on  the 
occasion  of  1745,  our  unhappy  Other's  interest,  with  his  own,  raised 
a  considerable  body  of  men.  But  they  are  no  longer  willing  to  obey 
his  summons ;  and,  as  one  apology  among  others,  the^  allege  your 
absence  as  their  natural  head  and  leader.  This^  has  increased  his 
desire  to  obtahi  possession  of  your  person,  and,  if  he  possibly  can, 
to  influence  your  mind,  so  as  to  obtain  your  authority  to  his  pro- 
ceedings." 

*•  That  he  shall  never  obtain,"  answered  Darsie  ;  ''  my  principles 
and  my  prudence  alike  forbid  such  a  step.  Besides,  it  would  be 
totally  \inavaiHng  to  his  purpose.  Yv^hatever  these  people  may  pre- 
tend, to  evade  your  uncle's  importunities,  they  cannot,  at  this  time 
of  day,  think  of  subjecting  their  necks  again  to  the  feudal  yoke, 
which  was  effectually  broken  by  the  act  of  1748,  abolishing  vassalage 
and  hereditary  jurisdictions." 

"  Ay,  but  that  my  uncle  considers  as  the  act  of  an  usurping 
government,"  said  Lilias. 

"  Like  enough  he  may  think  so,"  answered  her  brother,  "  for  he 
is  a  superior,  and  loses  his  authority  by  the  enactment.  But  \nQ 
question  is,  what  the  vassals  will  think  o'^f  it,  who  have  gained  their 
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freedom  from  feudal  slavery,  and  have  uow  enjoyed  that  freedom  for 
many  years  ?  However,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  if  five  hundred  m.ea 
would  rise  at  the  wag-ging  of  my  finger,  that  fing-er  shall  not  be 
raised  in  a  cause  which  I  disapprove  of,  and  upon  that  my  uncle 
may  reckon." 

"  But  you  may  temporise,"  said  Lilias,  upon  whom  the  idea  of  her 
uncle's  displeasure  made  evidently  a  strong-  impression, — "  you  may 
temporise,  as  most  of  the  g^entry  in  this  country  do,  and  let  the 
bubble  burst  of  itself ;  for  it  is  sing'ular  how  few  of  them  venture  to 
oppose  my  uncle  directly.  I  entreat  you  to  avoid  direct  collision 
with  him.  To  hear  you,  the  head  of  the  House  of  Redgauntlet, 
declare  against  the  family  of  Stewart,  would  either  break  his  heart, 
or  drive  him  to  some  act  of  desperation." 

"  Yes,  but,  Lilias,  you  forget  that  the  consequences  of  such  an 
act  of  complaisance  miglit  be,  that  the  House  of  Redgauntlet  and 
I  might  lose  both  our  heads  at  one  blow." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  she,  "  I  had  forgotten  that  danger.  I  have  grown 
familiar  with  perilous  intrigues,  as  the  nurses  in  a  pest-house  are  said 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  air  around  them,  till  they  forget  even 
that  it  is  noisome." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Darsie,  "  if  I  could  free  myself  from  him  without 
coming  to  an  open  rupture — Tell  me,  Lilias,  do  you  think  it  possible 
that  he  can  have  any  immediate  attempt  in  view  ? " 

"  To  confess  the  truth,"  answered  Lilias,  "  I  cannot  doubt  that  he 
has.  There  has  been  an  unusual  bustle  among  the  Jacobites  of  late. 
They  have  hopes,  as  I  told  you,  from  circumstances  unconnected  with 
their  own  strength.  Just  before  you  came  to  the  country,  my  uncle's 
desire  to  find  you  out  became,  if  possible,  more  eager  than  ever— 
he  talked  of  men  to  be  presently  brought  together,  and  of  your  name 
and  influence  for  raising  them.  At  this  very^  time  your  first  visit  to 
Brokenburn  took  place.  A  suspicion  arose  in  my  uncle's  mind  that 
you  might  be  the  youth  he  sought,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  papers 
and  letters  which  the  rascal  Nixon  did  not  hesitate  to  take  from  your 
pocket.  Yet  a  mistake  might  have  occasioned  a  fatal  explosion ; 
and  my  uncle  therefore  posted  to  Edinburgh  to  follow  out  the  clew 
he  had  obtained,  and  fished  enough  of  information  from  old  Mr  Fair- 
ford  to  make  him  certain  that  you  were  the  person  he  sought.  Mean- 
whilcj  and  at  the  expense  of  some  personal  and  perhaps  too  bold 
exertion,  I  endeavoured,  through  your  friend  young  Fairford,  to  put 
you  on  your  guard." 

"  Without  success,"  said  Darsie,  blushing  under  his  mask,  when  he 
recollected  how  he  had  mistaken  his  sister's  meaning. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  my  warning  was  fruitless,"  said  she ;  "  the 
tiling'  was  doomed  to  be.  Besides,  your  escape  would  have  been 
difficult.  You  were  dogged  the  whole  time  you  were  at  the  She])- 
heid's  Bush  and  at  Mount  Sharon  by  a  spy  who  scarcely  ever  left 
you." 

"  The  wretch, little  Benjie !  "  exclaimed  Darsie.   "I  will  wring  the 
^  monkey's  neck  round,  the  first  time  we  meet." 

■*      "It  was  he  indeed  who  gave  constant  information  of  your  motions 
to  Cristal  Nixon,"  said  Lilias. 
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"  And  distal  Nixon — I  owe  him,  too,  a  day's  work  in  harvest/'  said 
Darsie ;  "  for  I  am  mistaken  if  he  was  not  the  person  that  struck  me 
down  when  I  was  made  prisoner  among*  the  rioters." 

"  Like  enougli ;  for  lie  has  a  head  and  hand  for  any  villany.  My 
uncle  was  very  ang-ry  about  it ;  for  though  the  riot  was  made  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  you  off  in  the  confusion,  as  well  as  to  put 
the  fishermen  at  variance  with  the  public  law,  it  would  have  been  his 
last  thought  to  have  injured  a  hair  of  your  head.  But  Nixon  has 
insinuated  himself  into  all  my  uncle's  secrets,  and  some  of  these  are 
HO  dark  and  dangerous,  that  though  there  are  few  thinks  he  would 
not  dare,  I  doubt  if  he  dare  quarrel  with  him. — And  yet  I  know 
that  of  Gristal,  would  move  my  uncle  to  pass  his  sword  throug-h  his 
body." 

"  What  is  it,  for  Heaven's  sake  ?  "  said  Darsie.  "  I  have  a  particu- 
lar desire  for  wishing  to  know." 

"  The  old,  brutal  desperado,  whose  face  and  mind  are  a  libel  upon 
human  nature,  has  had  the  insolence  to  speak  to  his  master's  niece 
as  one  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  admire ;  and  when  I  turned  on  him 
with  the  anger  and  contempt  he  merited,  the  wretch  grumbled  out 
something,  as  if  he  held  the  destiny  of  our  family  in  his  hand.'' 

"  1  thank  you,  Lilias,"  said  Darsie,  eagerly, — "  I  thank  you  with 
all  my  heart  for  this  communication.  I  have  blamed  myself  as  a 
Christian  man  for  the  indescribable  longing*  1  felt  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  that  rascal,  to  send  a  bullet  through  his  head ;  and 
now  you  have  perfectly  accounted  for  and  justified  this  very  laudable 
wish.  I  wonder  my  uncle,  with  the  powerful  sense  you  describe  him 
to  be  possessed  of,  does  not  see  through  such  a  villain." 

"  I  believe  he  knows  him  to  be  capable  of  much  evil,"  answered 
Lilias — "  selfish,  obdurate,  brutal,  and  a  man-hater.  But  then  he  con- 
ceives him  to  possess  the  qualities  most  requisite  for  a  conspirator 
— undaunted  courage,  imperturbable  coolness  and  address,  and  in- 
violable fidelity.  In  the  last  particular  he  may  be  mistaken.  I  have 
heard  Nixon  blamed  for  the  manner  in  which  our  poor  father  was 
taken  after  Culloden." 

"Another  reason  for  my  innate  aversion,"  said  Darsie;  "but  I  will 
be  on  my  guard  with  him." 

"  See,  he  observes  us  closely,"  said  Lilias.  "  What  a  thing  is  con- 
science ! — He  knows  we  are  now  speaking*  of  him,  though  he  cannot 
have  heard  a  word  that  we  have  said. " 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  guessed  truly ;  for  Cristal  Nixon  at  that 
moment  rode  up  to  them,  and  said,  with  an  affectation  of  jocularity 
which  sat  very  ill  on  his  sullen  features,  "Come,  young  ladies,  you 
have  had  time  enough  for  your  chat  this  morning,  and  your  tongues, 
I  think,  must  be  tired.  We  are  going  to  pass  a  village,  and  I  must 
beg  you  to  separate — you.  Miss  Lilias,  to  ride  a  little  behind — and 
you,  Mrs,  or  Miss,  or  Master,  whichever  you  choose  to  be  called,  to 
oe  jogging  a  little  before. " 

Lilias  checked  her  horse  without  speaking*,  but  not  until  she  had 
given  her  brother  an  expressive  look,  recommending  caution  ;  to 
which  he  replied  by  a  signal,  indicating  that  he  understood  and 
would  comply  with  her  request. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

I^ARUATIVE  OF  DARSIE  LATIMER,  CONTINUED. 

Left  to  bis  solitary  meditations,  Darsie  (for  we  will  still  term  Sir 
Arthur  Darsie  Eedgauntlet  of  that  Ilk  by  tlie  name  to  which  the 
reader  is  habituated)  was  surprised  not  only  at  the  alteration  of  his 
own  state  and  condition,  but  at  the  equanimity  with  which  he  felt 
himself  disposed  to  view  all  these  vicissitudes. 

His  fever-fit  of  love  had  departed  like  a  morning''s  dream,  and 
left  nothing  behind  but  a  painful  sense  of  shame,  and  a  resolution 
to  be  more  cautious  ere  he  ag-ain  indulged  iu  such  romantic  visions. 
His  station  in  society  was  changed  from  that  of  a  wandering,  un- 
owned youth,  in  whom  none  appeared  to  take  an  interest,  excepting 
the  strangers  by  whom  he  had  been  educated,  to  the  heir  of  a  noble 
house,  possessed  of  such  influence  and  such  property,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  progress  or  arrest  of  important  political  events  were  likely 
to  depend  upon  his  resolution.  Even  this  sudden  elevation,  the 
more  than  fulfilment  of  those  wishes  which  had  haunted  him  ever 
since  he  was  able  to  form  a  wish  on  the  subject,  was  contemplated 
by  Darsie,  volatile  as  his  disposition  was,  without  more  than  a  few 
thrills  of  gratified  vanity. 

It  is  true,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  present  situation  to 
counterbalance  such  high  advantages.  To  be  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  so  determined  as  his  uncle,  was  no  agreeable  consideration, 
when  he  was  calculating  how  he  might  best  dispute  his  pleasure,  and 
refuse  to  join  him  in  the  perilous  enterprise  which  he  seemed  to 
meditate.  Outlawed  and  desperate  himself,  Darsie  could  not 
doubt  that  his  uncle  was  surrounded  by  men  capable  of  anything — 
that  he  was  restrained  by  no  personal  considerations— and  therefore 
what  degree  of  compulsion  he  might  apply  to  his  brother's  son,  or  in 
what  manner  he  might  feel  at  liberty  to  punish  his  contumacy,  should 
he  disavow  the  Jacobite  cause,  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  limits 
of  his  own  conscience;  and  who  was  to  answer  for  the  conscience  of  a 
heated  enthusiast,  who  considers  opposition  to  the  party  he  has 
espoused,  as  treason  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  ?  After  a  short 
interval,  Cristal  Nixon  was  pleased  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject  which  agitated  him. 

When  that  grim  satellite  rode  up  without  ceremony  close  to  Dar- 
sie's  side,  the  latter  felt  his  very  flesh  creep  with  abhorrence,  so  little 
was  he  able  to  endure  his  presence,  since  the  story  of  Lilias  had 
added  to  his  instinctive  hatred  of  the  man.  • 

"  His  voice,  too,  sounded  like  that  of  a  screech-owl,  as  he  said, 
"  So,  my  young  cock  of  the  north,  you  now  know  it  all,  and  no  doubt 
are  blessing  your  uncle  for  stirring  you  up  to  such  an  honourable 
action. '^ 

"I  will  acquaint  my  uncle  with  my  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
before  I  make  them  known  to  any  one  else,"  said  Darsie,  scarcely 
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prevailing  on  his  tongue  to  utter  even  these  few  words  in  a  civil 
manner. 

"Umph  "  murmured  Criital  betwixt  his  teeth.  "Close  as  wax,  I 
see ;  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  pliable. — But  take  care,  my  pretty 
youth,"  he  added,  scornfully ;  "  Hugh  Redgauntlet  will  prove  a 
rough  colt-breaker— he  will  neither  spare  whipcord  nor  spur-rowel, 
I  promise  you." 

"I  have  already  said,  Mr  Nixon,"  answered  Darsie,  " that  I  will 
canvass  those  matters  of  which  my  sister  has  informed  me,  with  my 
uncle  himself,  and  with  no  other  person." 

"  Nay,  but  a  word  of  friendly  advice  would  do  you  no  harm,  young 
master] "  replied  Nixon.  "  Old  Redgauntlet  is  apter  at  a  blow  than 
a  word— likely  to  bite  before  he  barks — the  true  man  for  giving 
Scarborough  warning  first  knock  you  down,  then  bid  you  stand.— 
So,  methinks,  a  little  kind  warning  as  to  consequences  were  not 
amiss,  lest  they  come  upon  you  unawares." 

'*  If  the  warning  is  really  kind,  Mr  Nixon,"  said  the  young  man, 
"I  will  hear  it  thankfully;  and  indeed,  if  otherwise,  I  must  listen  to 
it  whether  I  will  or  no,  since  I  have  at  present  no  choice  of  oompany 
or  of  conversation." 

"  Nay,  I  have  but  little  to  say,"  said  Nixon,  affecting  to  give  to  his 
sullen  and  dogged  manner  the  appearance  of  an  honest  bluntness ; 
"  I  am  as  little  apt  to  throw  away  words  as  any  one.  But  here  is  thft 
question — Will  you  join  heart  and  hand  with  your  uncle,  or  no?  " 

"What  if  I  should  say  Ay?"  said  Darsie,  determined,  if  possible, 
to  conceal  his  resolution  from  this  man. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Nixon,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  readiness  of 
his  answer,  "  all  will  go  smooth,  of  course — you  will  take  share  in 
this  noble  undertaking,  and,  when  it  succeeds,  you  will  exchange 
your  open  helmet  for  an  Earl's  coronet  perhaps." 

*'  And  how  if  it  fails  ?"  said  Darsie. 

"Thereafter  as  it  may  be,"  said  Nixon ;  "  they  who  play  at  bowls 
must  meet  with  rubbers." 

"  Well,  but  suppose,  then,  I  have  some  foolish  tenderness  for  my 
windpipe,  and  that,  when  my  uncle  proposes  the  adventure  to  me,  I 
should  say  No— how  then,  Mr  Nixon?" 

"  Why,  then,  I  would  have  you  look  to  yourself,  young  master — 
There  are  sharp  laws  in  France  against  refractory  pupils — lettr^es  de 
cachet  are  easily  come  by,  v/hen  such  men  as  we  are  concerned  with 
interest  themselves  in  tCe  matter." 

"But  we  are  not  in  France,"  said  poor  Darsie,  through  whose 
blood  ran  a  cold  shivering  at  the  idea  of  a  French  prison. 

"A  fast-sailing  lugger  will  soon  bring  you  there  though,  snug' 
stowed  under  hatches,  like  a  cask  of  moonlight." 

"  By t  the  French  are  at  peace  with  us,"  said  Darsie,  "  and  would 
not  dare " 

"  Why,  who  would  ever  hear  of  you  ?"  interrupted  Nixon ;  "do  you 
imagine  that  a  foreign  Court  would  call  you  up  for  judgment,  and 
put  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  the  Coicrrier  de  VEurope^  as 
they  do  at  the  Old  Bailey  ? — No,  no,  young  gentleman — the  gates  of 
the  Bastile,  and  of  Mont  Saint  Miciiel,  and  the  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
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movp  Oil  d — d  easy  hinges  when  they  let  folk  in — not  the  lejist  jar  is 
heard.  There  are  cool  cells  there  for  hot  heads — as  calm,  and  quiet, 
and  dark,  as  you  could  wish  in  Bedlam — and  the  dismissal  comes 
when  the  carpenter  brink's  the  prisoner's  coffin,  and  not  sooner." 

"  Well,  Mr  Nixon,''  said  Darsie,  affecting  a  cheerfulness  which  he 
was  far  from  feeling,  "mine  is  a  hard  case— a  sort  of  hanging  choice, 
you  will  allow — since  I  must  either  offend  our  own  government  here, 
and  run  the  risk  of  my  life  for  doing  so,  or  be  doomed  to  the  dun- 
geons of  another  country,  whose  laws  I  have  never  offended,  since  I 
have  never  trod  its  soil— Tell  me  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  in 
my  place." 

"  rU  tell  you  that  when  I  am  there,"  said  Nixon,  and,  checking 
his  horse,  fell  back  to  the  rear  of  the  little  party. 

"  It  is  evident,"  thought  the  young  man,  "  that  the  villain  believes 
jne  completely  noosed,  and  perhaps  has  the  ineffable  impudence  to 
suppose  that  my  sister  must  eventually  succeed  to  the  possessions 
which  have  occasioned  my  loss  of  freedom,  and  that  his  ov/n  in- 
fluence over  the  destinies  of  our  unhapp}^  family  may  secure  hini 
possession  of  the  heiress  ;  but  he  shall  perish  by  my  hand  first !  I 
must  now  be  on  the  alert  to  make  ray  escape,  if  possible,  before  I 
am  forced  on  shipboard— Blind  Willie  will  not,  I  think,  desert  me 
without  an  effort  on  my  behalf,  especially  if  he  has  learned  that  1 
am  the  son  of  his  late  unhappy  patron.  What  a  change  is  mine! 
Whilst  I  possessed  neither  rank  nor  fortune,  I  lived  safely  and  Uii- 
known,  under  the  protection  of  the  kind  and  respectable  friends 
whose  hearts  Heaven  had  moved  towards  me — Now  that  I  am  tii(' 
head  of  an  honourable  house,  and  that  enterprises  of  the  most  dar- 
ing character  wait  my  decision,  and  retainers  and  vassals  seem 
ready  to  rise  at  my  beck,  my  safety  consists  chiefly  in  the  attachment 
of  a  blind  stroller ! '' 

While  he  was  revolving  these  things  in  his  mind,  and  preparing 
himself  for  the  interview  with  his  uncle,  which  could  not  but  be  a 
stormy  one,  he  saw  Hugh  Kedgauntlet  come  riding  slowly  back  to 
meet  them,  without  any  attendants.  Cristal  Nixon  rode  up  as  he 
approached,  and,  as  they  met,  fixed  on  him  a  look  of  inquiry. 

**  The  fool,  Crackenthorp,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  has  let  strangers 
into  his  house.  Some  of  his  smuggling  comrades,  I  believe;  we 
must  ride  slowly  to  give  him  time  to  send  them  packing." 

"  Did  you  see  any  of  your  friends  ?"  said  Cristal. 

"  Three,  and  have  letters  from  manjr  more.  They  are  unanimous 
on  the  subject  you  wot  of— and  the  point  must  be  conceded  to  them, 
or,  far  as  the  matter  has  gone,  it  will  go  no  farther." 

"You  will  hardly  bring  the  Father  to  stoop  to  his  flock,"  said 
Cristal,  with  a  sneer. 

"  He  raust,  and  shall ! "  answered  Redgauntlet,  briefly.  "  Go  to 
the  front,  Cristal— I  w^ould  speak  with  my  nephew.  I  trust,  Sir 
Arthur  Redgauntlet,  you  are  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  discharged  my  duty  to  your  sister  ? " 

"  There  can  be  no  fault  found  to  her  manners  or  sentiments,"  an- 
swered Darsie  ;  "  I  am  happy  in  knowing  a  relative  so  amiable." 

"  1  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  Mr  Redgauntlet.    "  I  am  no  nice 
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judge  of  womeH's  qualifications,  and  my  life  has  been  dedicated  to 
one  great  object;  so  that  since  she  left  France  she  has  had  but  little 
opportunity  of  improvement.  I  have  subjected  her,  however,  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  inconveniences  and  privations  of  my  wander- 
ing* and  dangerous  life.  From  time  to  time  she  has  resided  for 
weeks  and  months  with  families  of  honour  and  respectability,  and  1 
am  glad  that  she  has,  in  your  opinion,  the  anners  and  behaviour 
which  become  her  birth." 

Darsie  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  there  was  a  little 
pause,  which  Redgauntlet  broke  by  solemnly  addressing  his  nephew. 

"  For  you,  my  nephew,  I  also  hoped  to  have  done  much.  The 
weakness  and  timidity  of  your  mother  sequestered  you  from  my 
care,  or  it  would  have  been  my  pride  and  happiness  to  have  trained 
up  the  son  of  my  unhappy  brother  in  those  paths  of  honour  in  which 
our  ancestors  have  always  trod." 

"  Now  comes  the  storm,"  thought  Darsie  to  himself,  and  began 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  as  the  cautious  master  of  a  vessel  furls  his 
sails,  and  makes  his  ship  snug,  when  he  discerns  the  approaching 
squall. 

"  My  mother's  conduct,  in  respect  to  me,  might  be  misjudged/'  he 
said,  "  but  it  was  founded  on  the  most  anxious  affection." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  his  uncle,  *'  and  I  have  no  wish  to  reflect  on  her 
memory,  though  her  mistrust  has  done  so  much  injury,  I  will  not  say 
to  me,  but  to  the  cause  of  my  unhappy  country.  Her  scheme  was, 
I  think,  to  have  made  you  that  wretched  pettifogging  being,  which 
they  still  continue  to  call  in  derision  by  the  once  respectable  name 
of  a  Scottish  Advocate ;  one  of  these  mongrel  things,  that  must 
creep  to  learn  the  ultimate  decision  of  his  causes  to  the  bar  of  a 
foreign  Court,  instead  of  pleading  before  the  independent  and 
august  Parliament  of  his  own  native  kingdom." 

"•  I  did  prosecute  the  study  of  law  for  a  year  or  two,"  said  Darsie, 
"  but  I  found  I  had  neither  taste  nor  talents  for  the  science." 

"  And  left  it  with  scorn,  doubtless,"  said  Mr  Redgauntlet.  "  Well, 
Inow  hold  up  to  you,  my  dearest  nephew,  a  more  worthy  object  of 
ambition.  Look  eastward — do  you  see  a  monument  standmg  oii 
yonder  plain,  near  a  hamlet?" 

Darsie  replied  that  he  did. 

"  The  hamlet  is  called  Burgh-upon-sands,  and  yonder  monument 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  tyrant  Edward  I.  The  just  hand  of 
Providence  overtook  him  on  that  spot,  as  he  was  leading  his  bands 
to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  whose  civil  dissensions 
began  under  his  accursed  policy.  The  glorious  career  of  Bruce 
might  have  been  stopped  in  its  outset ;  the  field  of  Bannockburn 
might  have  remained  a  bloodless  turf,  if  God  had  not  removed,  in 
the  very  crisis,  the  crafty  and  bold  tyrant  who  had  so  long  been 
Scotland's  scourge.  Edward's  grave  is  the  cradle  of  our  national 
freedom.  It  is  within  sight  of  that  great  landmark  of  our  liberty 
that  I  have  tc  propose  to  you  an  undertaking,  second  in  honour  and 
importance  to  none  since  the  immortal  Bruce  stabbed  the  Red 
Comyn,  and  grasped,  with  his  yet  bloody  hand,  the  independent 
crown  of  Scotland." 
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He  paused  for  an  answer ;  bufc  Darsie,  overawed  by  tlie  energ'3r  of 
:iis  manner,  and  unwilling  to  commit  himself  by  a  hasty  explanatiouj 
remained  silent. 

"  I  will  not  suppose,"  said  Hug'h  Redgauntlet,  after  a  pause,  "  that 
)rou  are  either  so  dull  as  not  to  comprehend  the  import  of  my  words 
—or  so  dastardly  as  to  be  dismayed  by  my  proposal — or  so  utterly 
legenerate  from  the  blood  and  sentiments  of  your  ancestors,  as  not 
io  feel  my  summons  as  the  horse  hears  the  war-trumpet." 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  sir,"  said  Darsie ;  "  but 
m  enterprise  directed  ag-ainst  a  dynasty  now  established  for  three 
reig-ns  requires  strong  arguments,  both  in  point  of  justice  and  of 
expediency,  to  recommend  it  to  men  of  conscience  and  prudence." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Redgauntlet,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  anger, 
— "  1  will  not  hear  you  speak  a  word  against  the  justice  of  that  en- 
ierprise,  for  w^hich  your  oppressed  country  calls  with  the  voice  of  a 
jarent,  entreating  her  children  for  aid — or  against  that  noble  re- 
venge which  your  father's  blood  demands  from  his  dishonoured 
»Tave.  His  skull  is  yet  standing  over  the  Eikargate,^  and  even  its 
)leak  and  mouldered  jaws  command  you  to  be  a  man.  1  ask  you, 
n  the  name  of  God,  and  of  your  country,  will  you  draw  your  sword, 
md  go  with  me  to  Carlisle,  were  it  but  to  lay  your  fiither's  head,  now 
he  perch  of  the  obscene  owl  and  carrion  crow,  and  the  scoff  of  every 
•ibald  clown,  in  consecrated  earth,  as  befits  his  long  ancestry  ?  " 
^  Darsie,  unprepared  to  answer  an  appeal  urged  with  so  much  pas- 
iion,  and  not  doubting  a  direct  refusal  would  cost  him  his  liberty  or 
ife,  was  again  silent. 

"  I  see,"  said  his  uncle,  in  a  more  composed  tone,  "  that  it  is  not 
leficiency  of  spirit,  but  the  grovelling  habits  of  a  confined  education, 
imong  the  poor-spirited  class  you  were  condemned  to  herd  with, 
hat  keeps  you  silent.  You  scarce  yet  believe  yourself  a  Redgauntlet ; 
^our  pulse  has  not  yet  learned  the  genuine  throb  that  answers  to  the 
iummons  of  honour  and  of  patriotism." 

"  I  trust,"  replied  Darsie,  at  last,  "that  I  shall  never  be  found  in- 
lifFerent  to  the  call  of  either ;  but  to  answer  them  with  effect — even 
vrere  I  convinced  that  they  now  sounded  in  my  ear — I  must  see  some 
easonable  hope  of  success  in  the  desperate  enterprise  in  which  you 
vould  involve  me.  I  look  around  me,  and  I  see  a  settled  govern- 
nent — an  established  authority— a  born  Briton  on  the  throne— the 
erv  Highland  mountaineers,  upon  whom  alone  the  trust  of  the 
'xiled  family  reposed,  assembled  into  regiments,  which  act  under 
he  orders  of  the  existing  dynasty.^  France  has  been  utterly  dis- 
oayed  by  the  tremendous  lessons  of  the  last  war,  and  will  hardly  pro- 
oke  another.  All  without  and  within  the  kingdom  is  adverse  to 
encountering  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  you  alone,  sir,  seem  willing  to 
mdertake  a  desperate  enterprise." 

1  The  northern  gate  of  Carlisle  was  long  garnished  with  the  heads  of  the  Scottish 
ebels  executed  in  1745. 

2  The  Highland  regiments  were  first  employed  by  tlie  celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham^ 
fho  assumed  to  himself  no  small  degree  ot  praise  for  having  called  forth  to  the  support 
f  the  country  and  the  government,  the  valour  which  had  been  too  often  directed 
gainst  both. 
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"  And  would  undertake  it  were  it  ten  times  more  desperate  ;  aiu 
have  agitated  it  when  ten  times  the  obstacles  were  interposed.  Hav( 
I  forgot  my  brother's  blood  ? — Can  I— dare  I  even  now  repeat  tli< 
Pater  Noster,  since  my  enemies  and  tlie  murderers  remain  unfor 

given  ?  Is  there  an  art  I  have  not  practised — a  privation  to  which  ] 
ave  not  submitted,  to  bring  on  the  crisis,  which  I  noAv  behok 
arrived  ?  Have  I  not  been  a  vowed  and  a  devoted  man,  foregoing 
every  comfort  of  social  life,  renouncing  even  the  exercise  of  devotion 
unless  when  I  might  name  in  prayer  my  prince  and  country,  submit 
ting  to  everything  to  make  converts  to  this  noble  cause  ?  Have  '. 
done  all  this,  and  shall  I  now  stop  short?"  Darsie  was  about  to  in 
terrupt  him,  but  he  pressed  his  hand  affectionately  upon  his  shouldej 
and  enjoining,  or  rather  imploring  silence, — ''  Peace,"  he  said,  "  lieii 
of  my  ancestors'  fame — heir  of  ail  my  hopes  and  wishes — Peace,  soi 
of  my  slaughtered  brother  !  I  have  sought  for  thee,  and  mournec 
for  thee,  as  a  mother  for  an  only  child.  Do  not  let  me  again  lose  yoi 
in  the  moment  when  you  are  restored  to  my  hopes.  Believe  me,  ] 
distrust  so  much  my  owai  impatient  temper,  that  I  entreat  you  as  th( 
dearest  boon,  do  nought  to  awaken  it  at  this  crisis." 

Darsie  was  not  sorry  to  reply,  that  his  respect  for  the  person  a 
his  relation  would  induce  him  to  listen  to  all  which  he  had  to  apprize 
him  of,  before  he  formed  any  definite  resolution  upon  the  weight] 
subjects  of  deliberation  which  he  proposed  to  him. 

"  Deliberation !  "  repeated  Redgauntlet,  impatiently  ;  "  and  yet  it  ii 
not  ill  said.  I  wish  there  had  been  more  warmth  in  thy  reply,  Arthur 
but  I  must  recollect  were  an  eagle  bred  in  a  falcon's  mew,andhoode( 
like  a  reclaimed  hawk,  he  could  not  at  first  gaze  steadily  on  the  sun 
Listen  to  me,  my  dearest  Arthur.  The  state  of  this  nation  no  mor( 
implies  prosperity,  than  the  florid  colour  of  a  feverish  patient  is  i 
symptom  of  health.  All  is  false  and  hollow.  The  apparent  succesi 
of  Chatham's  administration  has  plunged  the  country  deeper  in  deb; 
than  all  the  barren  acres  of  Canada  are  worth,  were  they  as  fertile  a; 
Yorkshire — the  dazzling  lustre  of  the  victories  of  Minden  and  Quebec 
have  been  dimmed  by  the  disgrace  of  the  hasty  peace— by  the  war 
England,  at  immense  expense,  gained  nothing  but  honour,  and  thai 
she  has  gratuitously  resigned.  Many  eyes,  formerly  cold  and  indiffer 
ent,  are  now  looking  towards  the  line  of  our  ancient  and  rightfu 
monarchs,  as  the  only  refuge  in  the  approaching  storm — the  rich  art 
alarmed — the  nobles  are  disgusted— the  populace  are  inflamed— ant 
a  band  of  patriots,  whose  measures  are  more  safe  than  their  numben 
are  few,  have  resolved  to  set  up  King  Charles's  standard.*' 

"But  the  militarv,'*  said  Darsie — "how  can  you,  with  a  body  oi 
unarmed  and  disorderly  insurgents,  propose  to  encounter  a  regular 
army?    The  Highlanders  are  now  totally  disarmed." 

"In  a  great  measure,  perhaps,"  answered  Redgauntlet;  "buttht 
policy  which  raised  the  Highland  regiments  has  provided  for  that. 
We  have  already  friends  in  these  corps  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  for  a  mo 
ment  what  their  conduct  will  be,  when  the  white  cockade  is  onc( 
more  mounted.  The  rest  of  the  standing  army  has  been  greath 
reduced  since  the  peace  ;  and  we  reckon  confidently  on  our  standarc 
being  joined  by  thousands  of  the  disbanded  troops." 
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*'  Alas !  ^'  said  Darsie,  "  and  is  it  upon  sucli  vague  hopes  as  these, 
iie  inconstant  humour  of  a  crowd,  or  of  a  disbanded  soldiery,  that 
len  of  Jionour  are  invited  to  risk  their  families,  their  property,  their 
fe?" 

''  Men  of  honour,  boy,"  said  Redg-auntlet,  his  eyes  g'lancing-  with 
npatience,  *'  set  life,  property,  family,  and  all  at  stake,  when  that 
onour  commands  it !  We  are  not  now  weaker  than  when  seven 
leii,  landing  in  tlie  wilds  of  Moidart,  shook  the  throne  of  the  usurper 
ill  it  tottered— won  two  pitched  fields,  besides  overrunning"  one  king- 
om  and  the  half  of  another,  and,  but  for  treachery,  would  have 
chieved  what  their  venturous  successors  are  now  to  attempt  in 
lieir  turn." 

"  And  will  such  an  attempt  be  made  in  serious  earnest?"  said 
)arsie.  ^  *^  Excuse  me,  my  uncle,  if  I  can  scarce  believe  a  fact  so 
xtraordinary.  Will  there  really  be  found  men  of  rank  and  conse- 
uence  sufficient  to  renew  the  adventure  of  1745?" 

^'  1  will  not  give  you  my  confidence  by  halves,  Sir  Arthur,"  re- 
lied his  uncle — "  Look  at  that  scroll — what  say  you  to  these  names? 
ire  they  not  the  flower  of  the  western  sliires~of  Wales — of  Scot- 
md?" 

"  The  paper  contains  indeed  the  names  of  many  that  are  great 
nd  noble,"  replied  Darsie,  after  perusing  it;  "but " 

"  But  what  ?  "  asked  his  uncle,  impatiently ;  "  do  you  doubt  the 
bility  of  those  nobles  and  gentlemen  to  furnish  the  aid  in  men  and 
loney,  at  which  they  are  rated?" 

"  Not  their  ability  certainly,"  said  Darsie,  "  for  of  that  I  am  no 
orapetent  judge; — but  I  see  in  this  scroll  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur 
)arsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk,  rated  at  an  hundred  men  and  up- 
wards— I  certainly  am  ignorant  how  he  is  to  redeem  that  pledge." 

^'  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  men,"  replied  Hugh  Redgauntlet. 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle,"  added  Darsie,  *'  I  hope  for  your  sake,  that 
he  other  individuals,  whose  names  are  here  written,  have  had  more 
,cquaintance  with  your  plan  than  I  have  been  indulged  with." 

''For  thee  and  thine  I  can  be  myself  responsible,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet; "for  if  thou  hast  not  the  courage  to  head  the  force  of 
by  house,  the  leading  shall  pass  to  other  hands,  and  thy  inheritance 
hall  depart  from  thee,  like  vigour  and  verdure  from  a  rotten 
ranch.  For  these  honourable  persons,  a  slight  condition  there  is 
^liicli  they  annex  to  their  friendship — something  so  trifling  that  it 
5  scarce  worthy  of  mention.  This  boon  granted  to  them  by  him 
'ho  is  most  interested,  there  is  no  question  they  will  take  the  field 
1  the  manner  there  stated." 

1  Again  Darsie  perused  the  paper,  and  felt  himself  still  less  inclined 
13  believe  that  so  many  men  of  family  and  fortune  were  likely  to 
mbark  in  an  enterprise  so  fatal.  It  seemed  as  if  some  rash  plotter 
lad  put  down  at  a  venture  the  names  of  all  whom  common  report 
ninted  with  Jacobitism  ;  or  if  it  was  really  the  act  of  the  individuals 
lamed,  he  suspected  that  they  must  be  aware  of  some  mode  of  ex- 
using  themselves  from  compliance  with  its  purport.  It  was  impos- 
ible,  he  thought,  that  Englishmen,  of  large  fortune,  wlio  had  failed 
0  join  Charles  when  he  broke  into  England  at  the  head  of  a  victo- 
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rious  army,  should  have  the  least  thoughts  of  encouraging  a  descent 
when  circumstances  were  so  much  less  propitious.  He  therefore 
concluded  the  enterprise  would  fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  that  hw 
best  way  was,  in  the  mean  time,  to  remain  silent,  unless  the  actual 
approach  of  a  crisis  (which  might,  however,  never  arrive)  should 
compel  him  to  give  a  downright  refusal  to  his  uncle's  proposition ; 
and  if,  in  the  interim,  some  door  for  escape  should  be  opened,  he  re- 
solved within  himself  not  to  omit  availing  himself  of  it. 

Huo-h  Redgauntlet  watched  his  nephew's  looks  for  some  time, 
and  then,  as  if  arriving  from  some  other  process  of  reasoning  at  the 
same  conclusion,  he  said,  *' 1  have  told  you.  Sir  Arthur,  that  I  do 
not  urge  your  immediate  accession  to  my  proposal ;  indeed  tie  con- 
sequences of  a  refusal  would  be  so  dreadful  to  yourself,  so  destruc- 
tive to  all  the  hopes  which  I  have  nursed,  that  I  would  not  risk,  by  t 
moment's  impatience,  the  object  of  my  whole  life.     Yes,  Arthur,  J 
have  been  a  self-denying  hermit  at  one  time— at  another,  the  appar 
ent  associate  of  outlaws  and  desperadoes— at  another,  the  subordi 
iiate  agent  of  men  whom  I  felt  in  every  way  my  inferiors— not  foi 
any  selfish  purpose  of  my  own,  no,  not  even  to  win  tor  myselt  tht 
renown  of  being  the  principal  instrument  in  restoring  my  King  an( 
freeino*  my  country.     My  first  wish  on  earth  is  for  that  restoratioi 
and  that  freedom— my  next,  that  my  nephew,  the  representative  ol 
my  house,  and  of  the  brother  of  my  love,  may  have  the  advantag( 
and  the  credit  of  all  my  efforts  in  the  good  cause.    But,    he  added 
dartino-  on  Darsie  one  of  his  withering  frowns,  "it  Scotland  am 
my  father's  house  cannot  stand  and  flourish  together,  then  perish  th( 
very  name  of  Redgauntlet !  perish  the  son  of  my  brother,  with  ever 
recollection  of  the  glories  of  my  family,  of  the  affections  of  m; 
vouth,  rather  than  my  country's  cause  should  be  injured  in  the  tith 
ino-  of  a  barleycorn  !     The  spirit  of  Sir  Alberick  is  alive  within  m 
at'' this  moment,"  he  continued,  drawing  up  his  stately  form  an. 
sittino-  erect  in  his  saddle,  while  he  pressed  his  finger  against  hi 
forehead;  *'and  if  you  yourself  crossed  my  path  in  opposition, 
swear,  by  the  mark  that  darkens  my  brow,  that  a  new  deed  slioul 
be  done— a  new  doom  should  be  deserved  ! "       . 

He  was  silent,  and  his  threats  were  uttered  in  a  tone  ot  voice  s 
deeply  resolute,  that  Darsie's  heart  sunk  within  him,  when  he  rt 
fleeted  on  the  storm  of  passion  which  he  must  encounter,  if  he  d( 
clined  to  join  his  uncle  in  a  project  to  which  prudence  and  principi 
made  him  equally  adverse.  He  had  scarce  any  hope  left  but  m  ten 
porising  until  he  could  make  his  escape,  and  resolved  to  avail  hin 
self  for  that  purpose  of  the  delay  which  his  uncle  seemed  not  unwilim 
to  grant.  The  stern,  gloomy  look  of  his  companion  became  relax c 
bv  deoTees,  and  presently  afterwards  he  made  a  sign  to  Miss  Ke( 
gauntlet  to  join  the  party,  and  began  a  forced  conversation  c 
ordinary  topics;  in  the  course  of  which  Darsie  observed  that  n 
sister  seemed  to  speak  under  the  most  cautious  restraint,  weigmii 
every  word  before  she  uttered  it,  and  always  permitting  her  uncle 
give  the  tone  to  the  conversation,  though  of  the  most  trifling  km 
This  seemed  to  him  (such  an  opinion  had  he  already  entertained 
his  sister's  good  sense  and  firmness)  the  strongest  proof  he  haa  y 
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received  of  his  uncle's  peremptory  character,  since  he  sav/  it  observed 
with  so  much  deference  by  a  young  person,  whose  sex  mig-ht  have 
given  her  privileges,  and  who  seemed  by  no  means  deficient  either  in 
spirit  or  firmness. 

The  little  cavalcade  was  now  approaching  the  house  of  Father 
Crackenthorp,  situated,  as  the  reader  knows,  by  the  side  of  the  Sol- 
way,  and  not  far  distant  from  a  rude  pier,  near  which  lay  several 
fishing-boats,  which  frequently  acted  in  a  difi^erent  capacity.  The 
house  of  the  worthy  publican  was  also  adapted  to  the  various  occupa- 
tions which  he  carried  on,  being  a  large  scrambling  assemblage  of 
cottages  attached  to  a  house  of  two  stories,  roofed  with  flags  of  sand- 
stone—the original  mansion,  to  which  the  extensions  of  Mr  Cracken- 
thorp's  trade  had  occasioned  his  making  many  additions.  Instead  of 
the  single  long  watering-trough,  which  usually  distinguishes  the 
front  of  the  English  public-house  of  the  second  class,  there  were 
three  conveniences  of  that  kind,  for  the  use,  as  the  landlord  used  to 
say,  of  the  troop-horses,  when  tlie  soldiers  came  to  search  his  house  ; 
while  a  knowing  leer  and  a  nod  let  you  understand  what  species  cl 
:troops  he  was  thinking  of.  A  huge  ash-tree  before  the  door,  which 
had  reared  itself  to  a  great  size  and  height  in  spite  of  the  blasts 
from  the  neighbouring  Solwa}^,  overshadowed,  as  usual,  the  ale 
bench,  as  our  ancestors  called  it,  where,  though  it  was  still  early  in 
the  day,  several  fellows,  who  seemed  to  be  gentlemen's  servants,  were 
drinking  beer  and  smoking.  One  or  two  of  them  wore  liveries, 
which  seemed  known  to  Mr  Redgauntlet,  for  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth,  "  Fools,  fools !  were  they  on  a  march  to  hell,  they  must 
have  their  rascals  in  livery  with  them,  that  the  whole  world  might 
know  who  were  going  to  be  damned." 

As  he  thus  muttered,  he  drew^  bridle  before  the  door  of  the  place, 
from  which  several  other  lounging  guests  began  to  issue,  to  look  with 
indolent  curiosity,  as  usual,  upon  an  arrival, 

Redgauntlet  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  assisted  his  niece  to  dis- 
mount; but,  forgetting,  perhaps,  his  nephew's  disguise,  he  did  not 
pay  him  the  attention  which  his  female  dress  demanded. 

The  situation  of  Darsie  was  indeed  something  awkward ;  for 
Cristal  Nixon,  out  of  caution  perhaps  to  prevent  escape,  had  muffled 
the  extreme  folds  of  the  riding-skirt  wdth  which  he  was  accoutred, 
around  his  ankles  and  under  his  feet,  and  there  secured  it  with  large 
corking-pins.  We  presume  that  gentlemen-cavaliers  my  sometimes 
cast  their  eyes  to  that  part  of  the  person  of  the  fair  equestrians  whom 
they  chance  occasionally  to  escort ;  and  if  they  will  conceive  their 
own  feet,  like  Darsie's,  muffled  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  folds  and 
amplitude  of  robe,  as  modesty  doubtless  induces  the  fair  creatures  to 
assume  upon  such  occasions,  they  will  allow  that,  on  a  first  attempt, 
they  might  find  some  awkwardness  in  dismounting.  Darsie,  at  least, 
was  in  such  a  predicament,  for,  not  receiving  adroit  assistance  from 
the  attendant  of  Mr  Redgauntlet,  he  stumbled  as  he  dismounted  from 
the  horse,  and  might  have  had  a  bad  fall,  had  it  not  been  broken  by 
the  gallant  interposition  of  a  gentleman,  who  probably  was,  on  his 
part,  a  little  surprised  at  the  solid  weight  of  the  distressed  fair  one 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  receive  in  his  embrace.     But  what  was 
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his  surprise  to  tlmt  of  Dar.sie's,  when  the  hurry  of  the  moment  and 
of  the  accident  permitted  liim  to  see  that  it  was  his  friend  Alan 
Fairford  in  whose  arms  he  found  himself !  A  thousand  apprehen- 
sions rushed  on  him,  mingled  with  the  full  career  of  hope  and  joy, 
inspired  hy  the  unexpected  appearance  of  his  heloved  friend  at  tlie 
very  crisis,  it  seemed,  of  his  fate. 

He  was  ahout  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  cautioning*  him  at  the  same 
time  to  be  silent;  yet  he  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two  to  effect  his 
purpose,  since,  should  Redgauntlet  take  the  alarm  from  any  sudden 
exclamation  on  the  part  of  Alan,  there  was  no  saying  what  conse- 
quences might  ensue. 

Ere  he  could  decide  what  was  to  be  done,  Redgauntlet,  who  had 
entered  the  house,  returned  hastily,  followed  by  Crista!  Nixon.  "  Til 
release  you  of  the  charge  of  this  young  lady,  sir,"  he  said,  haughtily, 
to  Alan  Fairford,  whom  he  probably  did  not  recognise. 

"  I  had  no  desire  to  intrude,  sir,"  replied  Alan  ;  "  the  lady's  situa- 
tion seemed  to  require  assistance — and— but  have  I  not  the  honour 
to  speak  to  Mr  Herris  of  Birrenswork  ?  " 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Redgauntlet,  turning  short  off  and 
making  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  Cristal,who  hurried  Darsie,  however 
unwillingly,  into  the  house,  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  Come,  miss,  let 
us  have  no  making  of  acquaintance  from  the  windows.  Ladies  of 
fashion  must  be  private.    Shov/  us  a  room,  Father  Cracken thorp." 

So  saying,  he  conducted  Darsie  into  the  house,  interposing  at  the 
same  time  his  person  betwixt  the  supposed  young  lady  and  the 
stranger  of  whom  he  was  suspicious,  so  as  to  make  com.munication 
by  signs  impossible.  As  they  entered,  they  heard  the  sound  of  a 
fiddle  in  the  stone-floored  and  well-sanded  kitchen,  through  which 
they  were  about  to  follow  their  corpulent  host,  and  where  several 
people  seemed  engaged  in  dancing  to  its  strains. 

"D— n  thee,"  said  Nixon  to  Crackenthorp,  "would  you  have  the 
lady  go  through  all  the  mob  of  the  parish  ? — Hast  thou  no  more 
private  way  to  our  sitting-room  ?  " 

"  None  that  is  fit  for  my  travelling,"  answered  the  landlord,  laying 
liis  hand  on  his  portly  stomach.  "I  am  not  Tom  Turnpenny,  to 
creep  like  a  lizard  through  keyholes." 

So  saying,  he  kept  moving  on  through  the  revellers  in  the  kitchen; 
and  Nixon,  holding  Darsie  by  his  arm,  as  if  to  offer  the  lady  support, 
but  in  all  probabiHty  to  frustrate  any  effort  at  escape,  moved  through 
the  crowd,  which  presented  a  very  motley  appearance,  consisting  of 
domestic  servants,  country-fellows,  seamen,  and  other  idlers,  whom 
Wandering  Willie  was  regaling  with  his  music. 

To  pass  another  friend  without  intimation  of  his  presence  would 
have  been  actual  pusillanimity ;  and  just  when  they  were  passing  the 
blind  man's  elevated  seat,  Darsie  asked  him  with  some  emphasis, 
whether  he  could  not  play  a  Scottish  air  ? — The  man's  face  had  been 
the  instant  before  devoid  of  all  sort  of  expression,  going  through  his 
performance  like  a  clown  through  a  beautiful  country,  too  much 
accustomed  to  consider  it  as  a  task  to  take  any  interest  in  the  per- 
formance, and,  in  fact,  scarce  seeming  to  hear  the  noise  tliat  he  was 
creating.    In  a  ^Yord,  he  might  at  the  time  have  made  a  companion 
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to  ray  friend  Wilkie's  inimitable  blind  crowder.  But  with  Wandeiiiiii: 
Willie  this  wa3  only  an  occasional,  and  a  rare  lit  of  dulnesa,  such  as 
will  at  times  creep  over  all  the  professors  of  the  line  arts,  arising" 
either  from  fatig-ue,  or  contempt  of  the  present  audience,  or  that 
caprice  which  so  often  tempts  painters  and  musicians,  and  great 
actors,  in  the  phrase  of  the  latter,  to  ivalk  through  their  part,  instead 
of  exerting  themselves  with  the  energy  which  acg^uired  their  fame. 
But  when  the  performer  heard  the  voice  of  Darsie,  his  countenance 
became  at  once  illuminated,  and  showed  the  complete  mistake  of 
those  who  suppose  that  the  principal  point  of  expression  depends 
upon  the  eyes.  Wiih  his  face  turned  to  the  point  from  which  the 
sound  came,  his  upper  lip  a  httle  curved,  and  quivering  with  agita- 
tion, and  with  a  colour  which  surprise  and  pleasure  had  brought  at 
once  into  his  faded  cheek,  he  exchanged  the  humdrum  hornpipe 
which  he  had  been  sawing  out  with  reluctant  and  lazy  bow,  for  tiie 
fine  Scottish  air, 

**  You're  welcome,  Charlie  Stewart," 

which  flew  from  his  strings  as  if  by  inspiration,  and  after  a  breath- 
less pause  of  admiration  among  the  audience,  was  received  with  a 
clamour  of  applause,  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  name  and 
tendency,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  tune,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  acceptable  to  all  the  party  assembled. 

In  the  mean  time  Cristal  Nixon,  still  keeping  hold  of  Darsie,  and 
following  the  landlord,  forced  his  way  with  some  difficulty  through 
the  crowded  kitchen,  and  entered  a  small  apartment  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  where  they  found  Lilias  R-edgauntlet  already  seated. 
Here  Nixon  gave  way  to  his  suppressed  resentment,  and  turning 
sternly  on  Crackenthorp,  threatened  him  with  his  master's  severest 
displeasure,  because  things  w^ere  in  such  bad  order  to  receive 
his  family,  when  he  had  given  such  special  advice  that  he  desired 
to  be  private.  But  Father  Crackenthoip  was  not  a  man  to  be  brow- 
beaten. 

"Why,  brother  Nixon,  thou  art  angry  this  morning,"  he  replied  ; 
"  hast  risen  from  thy  wrong  side.  I  think.  You  know,  as  well 
as  I,  that  most  of  this  mob  is  of  the  Squire's  own  making — gentle- 
men that  come  with  their  servants,  and  so  forth,  to  meet  him  in  the 
way  of  business,  as  old  Tom  Turnpenny  says — the  very  last  that 
came  was  sent  down  with  Dick  Gardener  "from  Fairladies. 

"But  the  blind  scraping  scoundrel  yonder,"  said  Nixon,  "how 
dared  you  take  such  a  rascal  as  that  across  your  threshold  at  such  a 
time  as  this  ? — If  the  Squire  should  dream  you  have  a  thought  of 
peaching — I  am  only  speaking  for  your  good,  Father  Crackenthorp." 

"  Why,  look  ye,  brother  Nixon,"  said  Crackenthorp,  turning  hid 
quid  with  great  composure,  "  the  Squire  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman, 
and  I'll  never  deny  it ;  but  I  am  neither  his  servant  nor  his  tenant, 
and  so  he  need  send  me  none  of  his  orders  till  he  hears  I  have  put 
on  his  livery.  As  for  turaing  away  folk  from  my  door,  I  might  as 
well  plug  up  the  ale-tap,  and  pull  down  the  sign— and  as  for 
peaching,  and  suchlike,  the  Squire  will  find  the  folk  here  are  as  honest 
to  the  full  as  those  he  brings  with  him." 
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"  How,  you  impudeufc  lump  of  tallow,"  said  Nixon,  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  Nothing"/'  said  Crackenthorp,  "  but  that  I  can  tour  out  as  well 
as  another— you  understand  me— keep  irood  lights  in  my  upper  story 
— know  a  thing*  or  two  more  than  most  folk  in  this  country.  If  folic 
will  come  to  my  house  on  dangerous  errands,  egad  they  shall  not  find 
Joe  Crackenthorp  a  cat's-paw.  Til  keep  myself  clear,  you  may 
depend  on  it,  and  let  every  man  answer  for  his  own  actions— that's 
my  way — Anything*  wanted,  Master  Nixon?" 

"No — yes — begone!"  said  Nixon,  who  seemed  embarrassed  with 
the  landlord's  contumacy,  yet  desirous  to  conceal  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced on  him. 

The  door  was  no  sooner  closed  on  Crackenthorp,  than  Miss  Red- 
g'auntlet,  addressing*  Nixon,  commanded  him  to  leave  the  room,  and 
go  to  his  proper  jDlace. 

"How,  madam?"  said  the  fellow,  sullenly,  yet  with  an  air  of  re- 
spect, **  Would  you  have  your  uncle  pistol  me  for  disobeying  his 
orders?" 

"  He  may  perhaps  pistol  you  for  some  other  reason,  if  you  do  not 
obey  mine,"  said  Lilias,  composedly. 

"  You  abuse  your  advantage  over  me,  madam— I  really  dare  not 
go — I  am  on  guard  over  this  other  Miss  here ;  and  if  I  should  desert 
my  post,  my  life  were  not  worth  five  minutes'  purchase." 

"  Then  kiiow  your  post,  sir,"  said  Lilias,  "  and  watch  on  the  out- 
side of  the  door.  You  have  no  commission  to  listen  to  our  private 
conversation,  I  suppose  ?  Begone,  sir,  without  farther  speech  or 
remonstrance,  or  I  will  tell  my  uncle  that  which  you  would  have 
reason  to  repent  he  should  know." 

The  fellow  looked  at  her  with  a  singular  expression  of  spite,  mixed 
with  deference.  "  You  abuse  your  advantages,  madam,"  he  said, 
"  and  act  as  foolishly  in  doing  so  as  I  did  in  affording  you  such  a 
hank  over  me.  But  you  are  a  tyrant ;  and  tyrants  have  commonly 
short  reig*ns." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 

"  The  wretch's  unparalleled  insolence,"  said  Lilias  to  her  brother, 
"  has  given  me  one  great  advantage  over  him.  For  knowing  that 
my  uncle  would  shoot  him  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  woodcock,  if 
he  but  guessed  at  his  brazen-faced  assurance  towards  me,  he  dares 
not  since  that  time  assume,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  air  of 
insolent  domination  which  the  possession  of  mv  uncle's  secrets,  and 
the  knowledge  of  his  most  secret  plans,  have  led  him  to  exert  over 
others  of  his  family." 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Darsie,  "  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
landlord  of  the  house  does  not  seem  so  devoted  to  him  as  I  appre- 
hended ;  and  this  aids  the  hope  of  escape  which  1  am  nourishing 
for  you  and  for  myself  O  Lilias  !  the  truest  of  friends,  Alan  Fair- 
ford,  is  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  is  here  at  this  moment.  Another 
humble,  but,  I  think,  faithful  friend,  is  also  within  these  dangerous 
walls." 

I-ilias  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips  and  pointed  to  the  door.  Darsie 
took  the  hint,  lowered  his  voice,  and  informed  her  in  whispers  of  the 
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Ijarrival  of  Fjiirford,  ami  that  he  believed  lie  had  opened  a  cominuni- 
jeation  with  Wandering'  Willie.  She  listened  with  the  utmost  inte- 
ji-est,  and  had  just  beg^un  to  reply,  when  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in 
I  the  kitchen,  caused  by  several  contending'  voices,  amongst  which 
Darsie  thoug-ht  he  could  disting-uish  that  of  Alan  Fairford. 
!  Forg-etting"  how  little  his  own  condition  permitted  him  to  become 
the  assistant  of  another,  Darsie  Hew  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
finding'  it  locked  and  bolted  on  the  outside,  rushed  ag-ainst  it  with 
all  his  force,  and  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  burst  it  open, 
notwithstanding*  the  entreaties  of  his  sister  that  he  would  compose 
himself,  and  recollect  the  condition  in  which  he  was  placed.  But 
the  door,  framed  to  withstand  attacks  from  excisemen,  constables, 
and  other  personag-es  considered  as  worthy  to  use  what  are  called 
the  King's  keys,^  '*and  therewith  to  make  lockfast  places  open 
and  patent,"  set  his  efforts  at  defiance.  Meantime  the  noise  con- 
tinued without,  and  we  are  to  give  an  account  of  its  origin  in  our 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

CONTINUED. 

Joe  Crackenthorp's  public-house  had  never,  since  it  first  reared 
its  chimneys  on  the  banks  of  the  Solway,  been  frequented  by  such  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  visitoi-s  as  had  that  mornhig  become  its 
guests.  Several  of  them  were  persons  whose  quality  seemed  much 
superior  to  their  dresses  and  modes  of  travelling.  The  servants  who 
attended  them  contradicted  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
garb  of  their  masters,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  knights 
of  the  rainbow,  gave  many  hints  that  they  were  not  people  to  serve 
any  but  men  of  first-rate  consequence.  These  gentlemen,  who  had 
come  thither  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  Mr  Redgaunt- 
let,  seemed  moody  and  anxious,  conversed  and  walked  together,  ap- 
parently in  deep  conversation,  and  avoided  any  communication  with 
the  chance  travellers  whom  accident  brought  that  morning  to  the 
same  place  of  resort. 

As  if  Fate  had  set  herself  to  confound  the  plans  of  the  Jacobite 
conspirators,  the  number  of  travellers  was  unusually  great,  their 
appearance  respectable,  and  they  filled  the  public  tap-room  of  the 
inn,  where  the  political  guests  had  already  occupied  most  of  the 
private  apartments. 

Amongst  others,  honest  Joahua  Geddes  had  arrived,  travelling,  as 
he  said,  in  the  sorrow  of  the  soul,  and  mourning  for  the  fate  of 
Darsie  Latimer  as  he  would  for  his  first-born  child.  He  had  skirted 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Solway,  besides  making  various  trips  into  the 
interior,  not  shunning,  on  such  occasions,  to  expose  himself  to  the 
laugh  of  the  scorner,  nay,  even  to  serious  personal  risk,  by  frequent- 

1  In  common  parlance,  a  crowbar  and  hatchet. 
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iiig"  the  haunts  of  smng-g-lera,  horse- jockeys,  and  olher  irroorular 
persons,  who  looked  on  his  intrusion  with  jealous  eyes,  and  were  a; it 
to  consider  him  as  an  exciseman  in  the  disg*uise  of  a  Quaker.  Ail 
this  labour  and  peril,  however,  had  been  underg-one  in  vain.  Ko 
search  he  could  make  obtained  the  least  intelligence  of  Latimer,  so 
that  lie  beg-an  to  fear  the  poor  lad  had  been  spirited  abroad;  for  the 
practice  of  kidnapping'  was  then  not  infrequent,  especially  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Britain,  if  indeed  he  had  escaped  a  briefer  and 
more  bloody  fate. 

With  a  heavy  heart  he  delivered  his  horse,  even  Solomon,  into  the 
hands  of  the  hostler,  and,  walking*  into  the  inn,  demanded  from  the 
landlord  breakfast  and  a  private  room.  Quakers  and  such  hosts  as 
old  Father  Crackenthorp  are  no  cong'enial  spirits;  the  latter  looked 
askew  over  his  shoulder,  and  replied,  ^'  If  you  would  have  breakfast 
here,  friend,  you  are  like  to  eat  it  where  other  folk  eat  theirs.*' 

"And  wherefore  can  I  not,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  have  an  apart- 
ment to  myself  for  my  money  ?" 

"  Because,  Master  Jonathan,  you  must  v/ait  till  your  betters  be 
served,  or  else  eat  with  your  equals." 

Joshua  Geddes  argued  the  point  no  farther,  but  sitting"  quietly 
down  on  the  seat  which  Crackenthorp  indicated  to  him,  and  calling* 
for  a  pint  of  ale,  with  some  bread,  butter,  and  Dutch  cheese,  began 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  which  the  morning'  air  had  rendered  unusually 
alert. 

While  the  honest  Quaker  was  thus  employed,  another  stranger 
entered  the  apartment,  and  sat  down  near  to  the  table  on  whicli  his 
victuals  were  placed.  He  looked  repeatedly  at  Joshua,  licked  his 
parched  and  chopped  lips  as  he  saw  the  g'ood  Quaker  masticate  his 
bread  and  cheese,  and  sucked  up  his  thin  chops  when  Mr  Geddes 
applied  tlie  tankard  to  his  mouth,  as  if  the  discharg-e  of  these  bodily 
functions  by  another  had  awakened  his  sympathies  in  an  uncontrol- 
lable degree.  At  last,  being*  apparently  unable  to  withstand  his 
longings,  he  asked,  in  a  faltering  tone,  the  huge  landlord,  who  was 
tramping  through  the  room  in  all  corpulent  impatience,  *^  whether 
he  could  have  a  plack-pie  ?  " 

**  Never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  master,"  said  the  landlord,  and  was 
about  to  trudge  onward,  when  the  guest,  detaii^iing  him,  said,  in  a 
strong  Scottish  tone,  "  Ye  will  maybe  have  nae  whey,  then,  nor 
buttermilk,  nor  ye  couldna  exhibit  a  souter's  clod?" 

"  Can't  tell  what  ye  are  talking  about,  master,"  said  Crackenthorp. 

"Then  ye  will  have  nae  breakfast  that  will  come  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  shilling  Scots?  " 

*'  Which  is  a  penny  sterling,"  answered  Crackenthorp,  with  a  sneer. 
"  Why,  no,  Sawaiey,  I  can't  say  as  we  have— we  can't  afford  it;  but 
you  shall  have  a  bellyful  for  love,  as  we  say  in  the  bull-ring." 

**  I  shall  never  refuse  a  fair  offer,"  said  the  poverty-stricken  guest; 
"  and  I  will  say  that  for  the  English,  if  they  ware  deils,  that  they  are 
a  ceeveleesed  people  to  gentlemen  that  are  under  a  cloud." 

"Gentlemen! — humph!"  said  Crackenthorp— *' not  a  blue-cap 
among  them  but  halts  upon  that  foot."  Then  seizing  on  a  dkh. 
which  still  contained  a  huge  cantle  of  what  had  been  once  a  princely 
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Riutton  pasty,  he  placed  it  on  the  table  before  the  stranger,  saying, 
"  There,  master  gentleman  ;  there  is  what  is  worth  all  the  black  pies, 
as  you  call  them,  that  were  ever  made  of  sheep's  head." 

*'  Sheep's  head  is  a  gude  thing,  for  a'  that,"  replied  the  guest ;  but 
not  being  spoken  so  loud  as  to  offend  his  hospitable  entertainer,  tlie 
interjection  might  pass  for  a  private  protest  against  the  scandal 
thrown  out  against  the  standing  dish  of  Caledonia. 

This  premised,  he  immediately  began  to  transfer  the  mutton  and 
pie-crust  from  his  plate  to  his  lips,  in  such  huge  gobbets  as  if  he 
vras  refreshing  after  a  three  days'  fast,  and  laying  in  provisions 
against  a  whole  Lent  to  come. 

Joshua  Geddes,  in  his  turn,  gazed  on  him  with  surprise,  having 
never,  he  thought,  beheld  such  a  gaunt  expression  of  hunger  in  the 
act  of  eating.  ''Friend,"  he  said,  after  watching  him  for  some 
minutes,  "  if  thou  gorgest  thyself  in  this  fiishion,  thou  wilt  assuredly 
choke.  Wilt  thou  not  take  a  draught  out  of  my  cup  to  help  down 
all  that  dry  meat  ?  " 

"  Troth,"  said  the  stranger,  stopping  and  looking  at  the  friendly 
propounder,  "  that's  nae  bad  overture,  as  they  say  in  the  General 
Assembly.     I  have  heard  waur  motions  than  that  frae  wiser  counsel." 

Mr  Geddes  ordered  a  quart,  of  home-brewed  to  be  placed  before 
our  friend  Peter  Peebles ;  for  the  reader  must  have  already  con- 
ceived that  this  unfortunate  litigant  was  the  wanderer  in  question. 

The  victim  of  Themis  had  no  sooner  seen  the  flagon  than  he  seized 
it  with  the  same  energy  which  he  had  displayed  in  operating  upon 
the  pie— puffed  off  the  froth  with  such  emphasis  that  some  of  it 
lighted  on  Mr  Geddes's  head— and  then  said,  as  if  with  a  sudden 
recollection  of  what  was  due  to  civility,  *'  Here's  to  ye,  friend. — 
What!  are  ye  ower  grand  to  give  me  an  answer,  or  are  ye  dull  o' 
hearing?" 

"  I  prithee  drink  thy  liquor,  friend,"  said  the  good  Quaker ;  "  thou 
meanest  it  in  civility,  but  we  care  not  for  these  idle  fashions." 

"  What !  ye  are  a  Quaker,  are  ye  ? "  said  Peter ;  and  without 
farther  cere.aiony  reared  the  flagon  to  his  head,  from  which  he 
withdrew  it  not  while  a  single  drop  of  "  barley -broo "  remained. 
**  That's  done  you  and  me  rauckle  gude,"  he  said,  sighing  as  he  set 
down  his  pot ;  "  but  tvva  mutchkins  o'  yill  between  twa  folk  is  a 
drappie  ower  little  measure.  What  say  ye  to  anither  pot  ?  or  shall 
we  cry  in  a  blythe  Scots  pint  at  ance  ?     The  yill  is  no  amiss." 

*'  Thou  mayst  call  for  what  thou  wilt  on  thine  own  charges,  friend," 
said  Geddes  {  "  for  myself,  I  willingly  contribute  to  the  quenching  of 
thy  natural  thirst ;  but  1  fear  it  were  no  such  easy  matter  to  relieve 
thy  acquired  and  artificial  drought." 

"  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terras,  ye  are  for  withdrawing  your  caution 
with  the  folk  of  the  house  ?  You  Quaker  folk  are  but  fause  com- 
forters ;  but  since  ye  have  garred  me  drink  sae  muckle  cauld^  yill — 
me  that  am  no  used  to  the  like  of  it  in  the  forenoon — I  think  ye 
might  as  weel  have  offered  me  a  glass  of  brandy  or  usquabae — I'm 
nae  nice  body — 1  can  drink  onything  that's  wet  and  toothsome." 

"  Not  a  drop  at  my  cost,  friend,"  quoth  Geddes.  "  Thou  art  an  old 
man,  and  hast  perchance  a  heavy  and  long  journey  before  thee. 
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Thou  art,  moreover,  my  countryman,  as  I  judg-e  from  thy  tongue ; 
and  I  will  not  ^ive  thee  the  means  of  dishonouring  thy  grey  hairs  in 
a  strange  land." 

"  Grey  hairs,  neighbour ! "  said  Peter,  with  a  wink  to  the  by- 
standers, whom  this  dialogue  began  to  interest,  and  who  were  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  Quaker  played  off  by  the  crazed  beggar,  for 
such  Peter  Peebles  appeared  to  be. — "  Grey  hairs  !  The  Lord  mend 
your  eyesight,  neighbour,  that  disna  ken  grey  hairs  frae  a  tow  wig  !  " 

This  jest  procured  a  shout  of  laughter,  and,  what  was  still  more 
acceptable  than  dry  applause,  a  man  who  stood  beside  called  out, 
"  Father  Crackenthorp,  bring  a  nipperkin  of  brandy.  I'll  bestow  a 
dram  on  this  fellow,  were  it  but  for  that  very  word." 

The  brandy  was  immediately  brought  by  a  wench  who  acted  as 
bar-maid  ;  and  Peter,  with  a  grin  of  delight,  filled  a  glass,  quaffed  it 
off,  and  then  saying,  "  God  bless  me  !  1  was  so  unmannerly  as  not  to 
drink  to  ye — I  think  the  Quaker  has  smitten  me  wi'  his  ill-bred 
havings," — he  was  about  to  fill  another,  when  his  band  was  arrested 
by  his  new  friend  ;  who  said  at  the  same  time,  "  No,  no,  friend— fiiir 
play's  a  jewel— time  about,  if  you  please."  And  filling  a  glass  for 
himself,  emptied  it  as  gallantly  as  Peter  could  have  done.  "  What 
say  you  to  that,  friend  ? "  he  continued,  addressing  the  Quaker. 

" Nay,  friend,"  answered  Joshua,  "it  went  down  thy  throat,  not 
mine;  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  what  concerns  me  not;  but 
if  thou  art  a  man  of  humanity,  thou  wilt  not  give  this  poor  creature 
the  means  of  debauchery.  Bethink  thee  that  they  will  spurn  him 
from  the  door,  as  they  would  do  a  houseless  and  masterless  dog,  and 
that  he  may  die  on  the  sands  or  on  the  common.  And  if  he  has 
through  thy  means  been  rendered  incapable  of  helping  himself,  thou 
shalt  not  be  innocent  of  his  bloods" 

"  Faith,  Broadbrim,  I  believe  thou  art  right,  and  the  old  gentleman 
in  the  flaxen  jazy  shall  have  no  more  of  the  comforter— Besides,  we 
have  business  in  hand  to-day,  and  this  fellow,  for  as  mad  as  he  looks, 
may  have  a  nose  on  his  face  after  all. — Hark  ye,  father, — what  is  your 
name,  and  what  brings  you  into  such  an  out-of-the-way  corner  ? " 

"I  am  not  just  free  to  condescend  on  my  name,"  said  Peter;  "and 
as  for  my  business — there  is  a  wee  dribble  of  brandy  in  the  stoup — it 
would  be  wrang  to  leave  it  to  the  lass — it  is  learning  her  bad  usages." 

"  Well,  thou  shalt  have  the  brandy,  and  be  d— d  to  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
tell  me  what  you  are  making  here." 

"  Seeking  a  young  advocate  chap  that  they  ea'  Alan  Fairford,  that 
has  played  me  a  slippery  trick,  an  ye  maun  ken  a'  about  the  cause," 
said  Peter. 

"  An  advocate,  man !  "  answered  the  Captain  of  the  Jumping 
Jenny — for  it  was  he,  and  no  other,  who  had  taken  compassion  on 
Peter's  drought ;  "  why.  Lord  help  thee,  thou  art  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  Firth  to  seek  advocates,  whom  I  take  to  be  Scottish  lawyers, 
not  English." 

"English  lawyers,  man  !  "  exclaimed  Peter,  "  the  deil  a  lawyer's  in 
a'  England." 

"  I  wish  from  my  soul  it  were  true,"  said  Ewart ;  "  but  what  the 
devil  put  that  in  your  head  ? " 
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"  Lord,  man,  I  ^ot  a  grip  of  ane  of  their  attorneys  in  Carlisle,  and 
he  tauld  me  that  there  wasna  a  lawyer  in  England,  4)ny  mair  than 
himsell,that  kend  the  nature  of  a  multiplepoinding!  And  when  I  tauld 
him  how  this  loopy  lad,  Alan  Fairford,  had  served  me,  he  said  I  might 
bring  an  action  on  the  case— just  as  if  the  case  hadna  as  mony  actions 
already  as  one  case  can  weel  carry.  By  my  word,  it  is  a  gude  case, 
and  muckle  has  it  borne,  in  its  day,  of  various  procedure — but  it's  the 
barley-pickle  breaks  the  naig's  back,  and  wi'  my  consent  it  shall  not 
hae  ony  mair  burden  laid  upon  it." 

"But  this  Alan  Fairford  ?"  said  Nanty — "come — sip  up  the  drop 
of  brandy,  man,  and  tell  me  some  more  about  him,  and  whether  you 
are  seeking  him  for  good  or  for  liarm." 

"For  my  ain  gude,  and  for  his  harm,  to  be  sure,"  said  Peter. 
"  Think  of  his  having  left  my  cause  in  the  dead-thraw  between  the 
tyneing  and  the  winning,  and  capering  off  into  Cumberland  here, 
after  a  wild  loup-the-tether  lad  the  ca'  Darsie  Latimer.'' 

"Darsie  Latimer  !  "  said  Mr  Geddes,  hastily  ; ''  do  you  know  any- 
thing of  Darsie  Latimer  ?  " 

"Maybe  I  do,  and  maybe  I  do  not,"  answered  Peter;  "I  am  no 
free  to  answer  everybody's  interrogatory,  unless  it  is  put  judicially, 
and  by  form  of  law— specially  where  folk  think  so  much  of  a  caup  of 
sour  yill,  or  a  thimblefu'  of  brandy.  But  as  for  this  gentleman,  that 
has  shown  hiraseif  a  gentleman  at  breakfast,  and  will  show  himself  a 
gentleman  at  the  meridian,  I  am  free  to  condescend  upon  any  points 
in  the  cause  that  may  appear  to  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue." 

"  Why,  all  I  want  to  know  from  you,  my  friend,  is,  whether  you 
are  seeking  to  do  this  Mr  Alan  Fairford  good  or  harm  ;  because,  if 
you  come  to  do  him  good,  I  think  vou  could  maybe  get  speech  of  him 
— and  if  to  do  him  harm,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  give  you  a  cast 
across  the  Firth,  with  fair  warning  not  to  come  back  on  such  an 
errand,  lest  worse  come  of  it." 

The  manner  and  language  of  Ewart  were  such,  that  Joshua 
Geddes  resolved  to  keep  cautious  silence,  till  he  could  more  plainly 
discover  whether  he  was  likely  to  aid  or  impede  him  in  his  researches 
after  Darsie  Latimer.  He  therefore  determined  to  listen  attentively 
to  what  should  pass  between  Peter  and  the  seaman,  and  to  watch  for 
an  opportunity  of  questioning  the  former,  so  soon  as  he  should  be 
separated  from  his  new  acquaintance. 

"  I  wad  by  no  means,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  "  do  any  substantial 
harm  to  the  poor  lad  Fairford,  who  has  had  mony  a  gowd  guinea  of 
mine,  as  weel  as  his  ftither  before  him  ;  but  I  wad  hae  him  brought 
back  to  the  minding  of  my  business  and  his  ain  ;  and  maybe  I  wadna 
insist  fiirther  in  my  action  of  damages  against  him,  than  for  refund- 
ing the  fees,  and  for  some  annual  rent  on  the  principal  sum,  due  frae 
the  day  on  which  he  should  have  recovered  it  for  me,  plack  and 
bawbee,  at  the  great  advising ;  for  ye  are  aware,  that  is  the  least 
that  I  can  ask  nomine  damrii;  and  I  have  nae  thought  to  break 
down  the  lad  bodily  a'  thegither — we  maun  live  and  let  live— forgie 
and  forget." 

"  The  deuce  take  me,  friend  Broadbrim,"  said  Nanty  Ewart,  look- 
ing to  the  Quaker,  "if  lean  make  out  what  this  old  scarecrow  means. 
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If  I  thought  it  was  fitting  that  Master  Fairford  sliould  see  him,  why 
perhaps  it  is  a  matter  that  could  be  manag'ed.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  old  fellow  ? — you  seemed  to  take  some  charge  of  him 
just  now." 

'*No  more  than  I  should  have  done  by  any  one  in  distress/'  said 
Geddes,  not  sorry  to  be  appealed  to ;  '*  but  I  will  try  what  I  can  do 
to  find  out  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is  about  in  this  country— But  are 
we  not  a  little  too  public  in  this  open  room  ?  " 

"It's  well  thought  of,"  said  Nanty ;  and  at  his  command  the  bar- 
maid ushered  the  party  into  a  side-booth,  Peter  attending  them,  in 
the  instinctive  hope  that  there  would  be  more  liquor  drunk  among 
them  before  parting.  They  had  scarce  sat  down  in  their  new  apart- 
ment, when  the  sound  of  a  violin  was  heard  in  the  room  which  they 
had  just  left. 

"  I'll  awa  back  yonder,"  said  Peter,  rising  up  again ;  "  yon's  the 
sound  of  a  fiddle,  and  when  there  is  music,  there's  aye  something 
ganging  to  eat  or  drink." 

"I  am  just  going  to  order  something  here,"  said  the  Quaker; 
**  but,  in  the  mean  time,  have  you  any  objection,  my  good  friend,  to 
tell  us  your  name  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  world,  if  you  are  wanting  to  drink  to  me  by  name 
and  surname,"  answered  Peebles ;  "  but,  otherwise,  I  would  rather 
evite  your  interrogatories." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  *'  it  is  not  for  thine  own  health,  seeing 
thou  hast  drunk  enough  already — however — Here,  handmaiden — 
bring  me  a  gill  of  sherry." 

**  Sherry's  but  shilpit  drink,  and  a  gill's  a  sma'  measure  for  twa 
gentlemen  to  crack  ower  at  their  first  acquaintance.  But  let  us  see 
your  sneaking  gill  of  sherry,"  said  Poor  Peter,  thrusting  forth  his 
huge  hand  to  seize  on  the  diminutive  pewter  measure,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  fiishion  of  the  time,  contained  the  generous  liquor 
freshly  drawn  from  the  butt. 

"  Nay,  hold,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  "  thou  has  not  yet  told  me  what 
name  and  surname  I  am  to  call  thee  by." 

"D — d  sly  in  the  Quaker,"  said  Nanty,  apart,  "  to  make  him  pay 
for  his  liquor  before  he  gives  it  him.  Now,  I  am  such  a  fool,  that  1 
should  have  let  him  get  too  drunk  to  open  his  mouth  before  I  thought" 
of  asking  him  a  question." 

*'  My  name  is  Peter  Peebles,  then,"  said  the  litigant,  rather  sulkily, 
as  one  who  thought  his  liquor  too  sparingly  meted  out  to  him;  "  and 
what  have  you  to  sa.y  to  that  ?  " 

"  Peter  Peebles  ? "  repeated  Nanty  Ewart,  and  seemed  to  muse 
upon  something  which  the  words  brought  to  his  remembrance,  while 
the  Quaker  pursued  his  examination. 

"But  I  prithee,  Peter  Peebles,  what  is  thy  farther  designation? 
Thou  knovvest,  in  our  country,  that  some  men  are  distinguished 
by  their  craft  and  calling,  as  cordwainers,  fishers,  weavers,  or  the 
like,  and  some  by  their  titles  as  proprietors  of  laud  (which  savours 
of  vanity)— Now,  how  may  you  be  distinguishexl  from  others  of  the 
same  name  ?  " 

"As  Peter  Peebles  of  the  great  plea  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles 
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against  Plainstanes,  et  per  contra — K  I  am  laird  of  naetliing  else,  I 
am  aye  a  dominus  litis P 

"  It's  but  a  poor  lairdship,  1  doubt,"  said  Joshua. 

"Pray;,  Mr  Peebles/'  said  Naiity,  interrupting-  the  conversation 
abruptly,  "were  not  you  once  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh?  " 

"  Was  I  a  burgess ! "  said  Peter,  indignantly,  "  and  am  I  not  a 
burgess  even  now  ?  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  my  right,  I  trow 
—  once  provost  and  aye  mv  lord." 

"  Well,  Mr  Burgess,  tell  me  farther,  have  you  not  some  property 
in  the  Gude  Town  ?  "  continued  Ewart. 

"  Troth  have  I— that  is,  before  my  misfortunes,  I  had  twa  or  three 
bonny  bits  of  mailings  amang  the  closes  and  wynds,  forby  the  shop 
and  the  story  abune  it.  But  Plainstanes  has  put  me  to  the  causeway 
now.    Never  mind  though,  I  will  be  upsides  with  him  yet." 

"  Had  not  you  once  a  tenement  in  the  Covenant  Close  ?  "  again  de- 
manded Nanty. 

"You  have  hit  it,  lad,  though  ye  look  not  like  a  Covenanter,'*  said 
Peter ;  "  we'll  drink  to  its  memory— [Hout !  the  heart's  at  the  mouth 
o'  that  ill-faur'd  bit  stoup  already!]— it  brought  a  rent,  reckoning 
from  the  crawstep  to  the  groundsill,  that  ye  might  ca'  fourteen  punds 
a-year,  forby  the  laigh  cellar  that  was  let  to  Lucky  Littleworth." 

"  And  do  you  not  remember  that  you  had  a  poor  old  lady  for  yoTir 
tenant,  Mrs  Cantrips  of  Kittlebasket  ?  "  said  Nanty,  suppressing  his 
emotion  with  difficulty. 

"  Remember !  G — d,  I  have  gude  cause  to  remember  her,"  said 
Peter ;  "  for  she  turned  a  dyvour  on  my  hands,  the  auld  besom  !  and, 
after  a'  that  the  law  could  do  to  make' me  satisfied  and  paid,  in  the 
way  of  poinding  and  distrenzieing,  and  sae  forth,  as  the  law  will,  she 
ran  awa  to  the  Charity  Workhouse,  a  matter  of  twenty  pounds  Scots 
in  my  debt — it's  a  great  shame  and  oppression  that  Charity  Work- 
house, takmg  in  bankrupt  dyvours  that  canna  pay  their  honest  credi- 
tors.'^ 

"  Methinks,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  thine  own  rags  might  teach 
thee  compassion  for  other  people's  nakedness." 

"  Bags ! ''  said  Peter,  taking  Joshua's  words  literally ;  "  does  ony 
wusebody  put  on  their  best  coat  when  they  are  travelling,  and  keep- 
ing company  with  Quakers,  and  such  other  cattle  as  the  road 
aftbrds?" 

"  The  old  lady  died,  I  have  heard,"  said  Nanty,  affecting  a  modera- 
tion which  was  belied  by  accents  that  faltered  v.ith  passion. 

"  She  might  live  or  die,  for  what  1  care,"  answered  Peter  the 
Cruel ;  "  what  business  have  folk  to  do  to  live,  that  canna  live  as  law 
will,  and  satisfy  their  just  and  lawful  creditors?" 

"  And  you— you  that  are  now  yourself  trodden  down  in  the  very 
kennel,  are  you  not  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  ?  Do  you  not  re- 
pent having  occasioned  the  poor  widow  woman's  death?" 

"What  for  should  I  repent?"  said  Peter;  "the  law  w^as  on  my 
side—a  decreet  of  the  Bailies,  followed  by  poinding,  and  an  act  of 
warding — a  suspension  intented,  and  the  letters  found  orderly  pro- 
ceeded. I  followed  the  auld  rudas  through  twa  Courts— she  cost 
me  mair  money  than  her  lugs  were  worth." 
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'*Now,  by  Heaven!"  said  Nanty,  "I  would  g-ive  a  thousand 
guineas,  if  I  had  them,  to  have  you  worth  ray  beathig !  Had  you  said 
you  repented,  it  had  been  between  God  and  your  conscience ;  but 
to  hear  you  boast  of  your  villany— Do  you  think  it  little  to  have  reduced 
the  ag-ed  to  famine,  and  the  young*  to  infamy— to  have  caused  the 
death  of  one  woman,  the  ruin  of  another,  and  to  have  driven  a  man  to 
exile  and  despair  ?  By  Him  that  made  me,  I  can  scarce  keep  hands 
off  you !  *' 

/''Off  me  ?— I  defy  ye!  "  said  Peter.  "I  take  this  honest  man  to 
witness,  that  if  ye  stir  the  neck  of  my  collar,  I  will  have  my  action 
for  stouthreif,  spulzie,  oppression,  assault  and  battery.  Here's  a 
bra'  din,  indeed,  about  an  auld  wife  gaun  to  the  grave,  a  young*  lim- 
mer  to  the  close-heads  and  causeway,  and  a  sticket  stibbler  *  to  the 
sea  instead  of  the  g-allows  ! " 

"  Now,  by  my  soul,"  said  Nanty,  ''  this  is  too  much !  and  since  you 
can  feel  no  otherwise,  I  will  try  if  I  cannot  beat  some  humanity  into 
your  head  and  shoulders." 

He  drew  his  hanger  as  he  spoke,  and  althoug-h  Joshua,  who  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  dialog'ue,  to  which  he  foresaw  a 
violent  termination,  now  threw  himself  between  Nanty  and  the  old 
litigant,  he  could  not  prevent  the  latter  from  receiving  two  or  three 
sound  slaps  over  the  shoulder  with  the  flat  side  of  the  weapon. 

Poor  Peter  Peebles,  as  inglorious  in  his  extremity  as  he  had  been 
presumptuous  in  bringing  it  on,  now  ran  and  roared,  and  bolted  out 
of  the  apartment  and  house  itself,  pursued  by  Nanty,  whose  passion 
became  high  in  proportion  to  his  giving  way  to  its  dictates,  and  by 
Joshua,  who  still  interfered  at  every  risk,  calling  upon  Nanty  to  re- 
flect on  the  age  and  m.iserable  circumstances  of  the  offender,  and 
upon  Poor  Peter  to  stand  and  place  himself  under  his  protection. 
In  front  of  the  house,  however,  Peter  Peebles  found  a  more  efficient 
protector  than  the  worthy  Quaker. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  Fairford  had  been  conducted  by 
Dick  Gardener  from  the  House  of  Fairladies,  to  the  inn  of  old  Father 
Crackenthrop,  in  order,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  the  mysterious 
Father  Buonaventure,  that  he  might  have  the  meeting  which  he 
desired  with  Mr  Redgauntlet,  to  treat  with  him  for  the  liberty  of  his 
friend  Darsie.  His  guide,  by  the  special  direction  of  Mr  Ambrose, 
had  introduced  him  into  the  public-house  by  a  back-door,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  laiidlord  to  accommodate  him  with  a  private  apart- 
ment, and  to  treat  him  with  all  civility ;  but  in  other  respects  to  keep 
his  eye  on  him,  and  even  to  secure  his  person,  if  he  saw  any  reason 

A  student  of  divinity  who  has  not  been  able  to  complete  his  studies  on  theology. 
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to  suspect  him  to  be  a  spy.  He  was  not,  however,  subjected  to  any 
direct  restraint,  but  was  ushered  into  an  apartment,  where  he  was 
requested  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  g-entlem an  with  whom  he  wished 
to  have  an  interview,  and  who,  as  Crackenthorp  assured  him  with  a 
sig-nificant  nod,  would  be  certainly  there  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
In  the  meanwhile,  he  recommended  to  him,  with  another  sig-nificant 
sign,  to  keep  his  apartment,  *'  as  there  were  people  in  the  house  who 
were  apt  to  busy  themselves  about  other  folk's  matters." 

Alan  Fairford  complied  with  the  recommendation,  so  long  as  he 
thought  it  reasonable  ;  but  when,  among*  a  large  party  riding-  up  to 
the  house,  he  discerned  Redg-auntlet,  whom  he  had  seen  under  the 
name  of  Mr  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  and  whom,  by  his  heig-ht  and 
streng-th,  he  easily  distinguished  from  tlie  rest,  he  thought  it  proper 
to  go  down  to  the  front  of  the  house,  in  hopes  that,  by  more  closely 
reconnoitering"  the  party,  he  might  discover  if  his  friend  Darsie  was 
among  them. 

The  reader  is  aware  that,  by  doing  so,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
breaking  Darsie's  fall  from  his  side-saddle,  although  his  disguise  and 
mask  prevented  his  recognising  his  friend.  It  may  be  also  recol- 
lected, that  while  Nixon  hurried  Miss  Redgauntlet  and  her  brother 
into  the  house,  their  uncle,  somewhat  chafed  at  an  unexpected  and 
inconvenient  interruption,  remained  himself  in  parley  with  Fairford, 
who  had  already  successively  addressed  him  by  the  names  of  Herries 
and  Redgauntlet ;  neither  of  which,  any  more  tlian  the  acquaintance 
of  the  young  lawyer,  he  seemed  at  the  moment  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, though  an  air  of  haughty  indifference,  which  he  assumed, 
could  not  conceal  his  vexation  and  embarrassment. 

"If  we  must  needs  be  acquainted,  sir,"  he  said  at  last— "for  which 
I  am  unable  to  see  any  necessity,  especially  as  I  am  now  particu- 
larly disposed  to  be  private — I  must  entreat  you  will  tell  me  at  once 
what  you  have  to  say,  and  permit  me  to  attend  to  matters  of  more 
importance." 

"  My  introduction,"  said  Fairford,  "  is  contained  in  this  letter 

(Delivering  that  of  Maxwell.)— I  am  convinced  that,  under  whatever 
name  it  may  be  your  pleasure  for  the  present  to  be  known,  it  is  into 
your  hands,  and  yours  only,  that  it  should  be  delivered." 

Redgauntlet  turned  the  letter  in  his  hand — then  read  the  contents 
— then  again  looked  upon  the  letter,  and  sternly  observed,  "  The  seal 
of  the  letter  has  been  broken.  Was  this  the  case,  sir,  when  it  was 
delivered  into  your  hand?" 

Fairford  despised  a  falsehood  as  much  as  any  man, — unless,  per- 
liaps,  as  Tom  Turnpenny  might  have  said,  "in  the  way  of  business." 
He  answered  readily  and  firmly,  "  The  seal  was  whole  when  the  let- 
ter was  delivered  to  me  by  Mr  Maxwell  of  Summertrees." 

"  And  did  you  dare,  sir,  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
me?"  said  Redgauntlet,  not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  pick  a  quarrel  upon  a 
point  foreign  to  the  tenor  of  the  epistle. 

"  I  have  never  broken  the  seal  of  any  letter  committed  to  my 
eliarge,"  said  Alan;  "not  from  fear  of  those  to  whom  such  letter 
might  be  addressed,  but  from  respect  to  myself." 

"  That  is  well  worded,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  and  yet,  young  Mr 
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Counsellor,  I  doubt  wlietlier  your  delicacy  prevented  your  reading 
my  letter,  or  listening  to  the  contents  as  read  by  some  other  person 
after  it  was  opened." 

"I  certainly  did  hear  the  contents  read  over/'  said  Fairford;  "and 
they  were  such  as  to  surprise  me  a  good  deal." 

"  Now  that,"  said  Redftfauntlet,  "  I  hold  to  be  pretty  much  the 
same,  in  foro  conscientice,  as  if  you  had  broken  the  seal  yourself.  I 
shall  hold  myself  excused  from  entering-  upon  farther  discourse  with 
a  messenger  so  faithless ;  and  you  may  thank  yourself  if  your  jour- 
ney has  been  fruitless." 

"Stay,  sir,"  said  Fairford;  "and  know  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  paper  without  my  consent — I  may  even  say, 
against  my  will;  for  Mr  Buonaventure " 

"  Who?"  demanded  Redgauntlet,  in  a  wild  and  alarmed  manner — 
"  Whom  was  it  you  named?" 

"Father  Buonaventure,"  said  Alan, — "a  Catholic  priest,  as  I 
apprehend,  whom  I  saw  at  the  Misses  Arthuret's  house,  called  Fair- 
ladies." 

"Misses  Arthuret! — Fairladies  ! — A  Catholic  priest! — Father 
Buonaventure ! "  said  Redgauntlet,  repeating  the  words  of  Alan  with 
astonishment. — "  Is  it  possible  that  human  rashness  can  reach  such 
a  point  of  infatuation? — Tell  me  the  truth,  I  conjure  you,  sir — I  have 
tlie  deepest  interest  to  know  whether  this  is  more  than  an  idle  legend, 
picked  up  from  hearsay  about  the  country.  You  are  a  lawyer,  and 
Know  the  risk  nicurred  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  whom  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  sends  to  these  bloody  shores." 

"  I  am  a  lawyer,  certainl^y,"  said  Fairford ;  "  but  my  holding  such 
a  respectable  condition  in  life  warrants  that  I  am  neither  an  informer 
nor  a  spy.  Here  is  sufficient  evidence  that  I  have  seen  Father 
Buonaventure." 

He  put  Buonaventure's  letter  into  Redgauntlet's  hand,  and  watched 
his  looks  closely  while  he  read  it.  "  Double-dyed  infatuation ! "  he 
muttered,  with  looks  in  which  sorrow,  displeasure,  and  anxiety  were 
mingled.  " '  Save  me  from  the  indiscretion  of  my  friends,'  says  the 
Spaniard;  'I  can  save  myself  from  the  hostility  of  my  enemies.'" 

He  then  read  the  letter  attentively,  and  for  two  or  three  minutes 
was  lost  in  thought,  while  some  purpose  of  importance  seemed  to 
have  gathered  and  sit  brooding  upon  liis  countenance.  He  held  up 
his  finger  towards  his  satellite,  Cristal  Nixon,  who  replied  to  his  signal 
with  a  prompt  nod;  and  with  one  or  two  of  the  attendants  approached 
Fairford  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  apprehensive  they  were 
about  to  lay  hold  of  him. 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  from  within  side  of  the  house, 
and  presently  rushed  forth  Peter  Peebles,  pursued  by  Nanty  Ewart 
;ivith  his  drawn  hanger,  and  tlie  worthy  Quaker,  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  mischief  to  others,  at  some  risk  of  bringing  it  on 
himself. 

A  wilder  and  yet  a  more  absurd  figure  can  hardly  be  imagined, 
than  that  of  Poor  Peter  clattering  along  as  fast  as  his  huge  boots 
would  permit  him,  and  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  flying  scare- 
crow; while  the  thin  emaciated  form  of  Nanty  Ewart,  with  t)ie  hue 
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:if  (leafcii  on  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  of  vengeance  glancing  from  his 
?ye,  formed  a  ghastly  contrast  with  the  ridiculous  object  of  his  pur- 
mit. 

Redgauntlet  threw  himself  between  them.  "What  extravagant 
™olly  is  this?"  he  said.  "Put  up  your  weapon,  Caj-Jtain.  Is  this  a 
:ime  to  indulge  in  drunken  brawls,  or  is  such  a  miserable  object  as 
•hat  a  fitting  antagonist  for  a  man  of  courage?" 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  Captain,  sheathing  his  weapon — "  I  was 
I  little  bit  out  of  the  way,  to  be  sure ;  but  to  know  the  provocation, 
I  man  must  read  my  heart,  and  that  I  hardly  dare  to  do  myself. 
But  the  wretch  is  safe  from  me.  Heaven  has  done  its  own  ven- 
g-eance  on  us  both. " 

While  he  spoke  in  this  manner,  Peter  Peebles,  who  had  at  first 
;rept  behind  Redgauntlet  in  bodily  fear,  began  now  to  reassume  his 
spirits.  Pulling  his  protector  by  the  sleeve,  ''  Mr  Herries  —  Mr 
tierries,"  he  whispered,  eagerly,  "  ye  have  done  me  mair  than  ae 
yude  turn,  and  if  you  will  but  do  me  anither  at  this  dead  pinch,  I'll 
brgie  the  girdea  keg  of  brandy  that  you  and  Captain  Sir  Harry 
[ledgimlet  drank  out  yon  time.  Ye  sail  hae  an  ample  discharge 
uul  renunciation,  and,  though  I  should  see  you  walking  at  the  Cross 
^f  Edinburgh,  or  standing  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  no 
ihe  very  thumbikins  themselves  should  bring  to  my  memory  that 
3ver  I  saw  you  in  arms  yon  day." 

He  accompanied  this  promise  by  pulling  so  hard  at  Redgauntlet's 
•loak  that  he  at  last  turned  round.  "  Idiot !  speak  in  a  word  what 
^^ou  want." 

"  Aweel,  aweel.  In  a  word  then,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  "  I  have  a 
ivarrant  on  me  to  apprehend  that  man  that  stands  there,  Alau 
Piiirford  by  name,  and  advocate  by  calling.  I  bought  it  from 
Maister  Justice  Foxley's  clerk,  Maister  Nicholas  Faggot,  wi'  the 
>'uinea  that  you  gied  me." 

"Ha!"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  hast  thou  really  such  a  warrant  ?  let 
lie  see  it.    Look  sharp  that  no  one  escape,  Cristal  Nixon." 

Peter  produced  a  huge,  greasy,  leathern  pocket-book,  too  dirty  to 
permit  its  original  colour  to  be  visible,  filled  with  scrolls  of  notes, 
memorials  to  counsel,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides.  Froni 
imongst  this  precious  mass  he  culled  forth  a  paper,  and  placed  it  in 
'he  hands  of  Redgauntlet,  or  Herries,  as  he  continued  to  call  him, 
'aying,  at  the  same  time,  "  It's  a  formal  and  binding  warrant,  pro- 
ceeding on  my  affidavy  made,  that  the  said  Alan  Fairford,  being 
lawfully  engaged  in  my  service,  had  slipped  the  tether  and  fled  over 
the  Border,  and  was  now  lurking  there  and  thereabouts,  to  elude 
ind  evite  the  discharge  of  his  bounden  duty  to  me ;  and  therefore 
^-ranting  warrant  to  constables  and  others,  to  seek  for,  take,  and 
apprehend  him,  that  he  may  be  brought  before  the  Honourable 
Justice  Foxley  for  examination,  and,  if  necessary,  for  commitment. 
Now,  though 'a'  this  be  fairly  set  down,  as  I  tell  ye,  yet  where  am  I 
to  get  an  officer  to  execute  this  warrant  in  sic  a  country  as  this, 
where  swords  and  pistols  flee  out  at  a  word's  speaking,  and  folk  care 
^s  little  for  the  peace  of  King  George  as  the  peace  of  Aiild  King 
Coul?— There's  that  drunken  skipper,  and   that  wet  Quaker,  en- 
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ticed  me  into  tlie  public  this  morning',  and  because  I  wadna  g*ie 
thera  as  much  brandy  as  wad  have  made  them  blind-drunk,  they 
baith  fell  on  me,  and  were  in  the  way  of  g-uiding*  me  very  ill." 

While  Peter  went  on  in  this  manner,  Redgauntlet  glanced  his  eye 
over  the  warrant,  and  immediately  saw  that  it  must  be  a  trick 
passed  by  Nicholas  Fagg-ot,  to  cheat  the  poor  insane  wretch  out  of 
his  solitary  guinea.  But  the  Justice  had  actually  subscribed  it,  as 
he  did  whatever  his  clerk  presented  to  him,  and  Redg-auutlet 
resolved  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

Without  making"  any  direct  answer,  therefore,  to  Peter  Peebles, 
he  walked  up  gravely  to  Fairford,  who  had  waited  quietly  for  the 
termination  of  a  scene  in  which  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
his  client,  Mr  Peebles,  a  conspicuous  actor. 

"  Mr  Fairford,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  there  are  many  reasons  which 
might  induce  me  to  comply  with  the  request,  or  rather  the  injunc- 
tions, of  the  excellent  Father  Buonaventure,  that  I  should  commu- 
nicate with  you  upon  the  present  condition  of  my  ward,  whom  you 
know  under  the  name  of  Darsie  Latimer ;  but  no  man  is  better 
aware  than  you  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  even  in  contradiction 
to  our  own  feelings  ;  now  this  poor  man  has  obtained  a  warrant  for 
carrying  you  before  a  magistrate,  and,  I  am  afraid,  there  is  a 
necessity  of  your  yielding  to  it,  although  to  the  postponement  of  the 
business  which  you  may  have  with  me." 

"  A  warrant  against  me  !"  said  Alan,  indignantly;  "  and  at  tliat 
poor  miserable  wretch's  instance  ? — why,  this  is  a  trick,  a  mere  and 
most  palpable  trick." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Redgauntlet,  with  great  equanimity ; 
"  doubtless  you  know  best;  only  the  writ  appears  regular,  and  with 
that  respect  for  the  law  which  has  been,"  he  said,  with  hypocritical 
formality,  **'  a  leading  feature  of  my  character  through  life,  I  can- 
not dispense  with  giving  my  poor  aid  to  the  support  of  a  legal 
warrant.  Look  at  it  yourself,  and  be  satisfied  it  is  no  trick  of 
mine." 

Fairford  ran  over  the  affidavit  and  the  warrant,  and  then  ex- 
claimed once  more,  that  it  was  an  impudent  imposition,  and  that  he 
would  hold  those  who  acted  upon  such  a  warrant  liable  in  the  highest 
damages.  "  I  guess  at  your  motive,  Mr  Redgauntlet,"  he  said, 
"  for  acquiescing  in  so  ridiculous  a  proceeding.  But  be  assured  you 
will  find  that,  in  this  country,  one  act  of  illegal  violence  will  not  be 
covered  or  atoned  for  by  practising  another.  You  cannot,  as  a  man 
of  sense  and  honour,  pretend  to  say  you  regard  this  as  a  legal 
warrant." 

"  I  am  no  lawyer,  sir,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  ''  and  pretend  not  to 
know  what  is  or  is  not  law — the  warrant  is  quite  formal*  and  that  is 
enough  for  me." 

"  Did  ever  any  one  hear,"  said  Fairford,  "  of  an  advocate  being 
compelled  to  return  to  his  task,  like  a  collier  or  a  Salter^  who  has 
deserted  his  master  ?  " 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not,"   said  Redgauntlet,  dryly, 

1  See  Note  Y.    Collier  and  Salter. 
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unless  on  the  ground  that  the  services  of  the  lawyer  are  the  most 
xpensive  and  least  useful  of  the  two." 

"  You  cannot  mean  this  in  earnest/'  said  Fairford  ;  '*  you  cannot 
?ally  mean  to  avail  yourself  of  so  poor  a  contrivance,  to  evade  the 
ord  pledged  by  your  friend,  your  ghostly  father,  in  my  behalf.  I 
lay  have  been  a  fool  for  trusting  it  too  easily,  but  think  what  you 
mst  be  if  you  can  abuse  my  confidence  in  this  manner.  I  entrean 
on  to  reflect  that  this  usag-e  releases  me  from  all  promises  of  secresy 
r  connivance  at  what  I  am  apt  to  think  are  very  dangerous  prac- 
ces,  and  that " 

"  Hark  ye,  Mr  Fairford,"  said  Redg-auntlet ;  "  I  must  here  inter- 
apt  you  for  your  own  sake.  One  word  of  betraying*  what  you 
lay  have  seen,  or  what  you  may  have  suspected,  and  your  seclusion 
;  like  to  have  either  a  very  distant  or  a  very  brief  termination  ;  in 
ither  case  a  most  undesirable  one.  At  present,  you  are  sure  of  be- 
ig-  at  liberty  in  a  very  few  da}' s— perhaps  much  sooner.'* 

"  And  my  friend,"  said  Alan  Fairford,  "  for  whose  sake  I  have 
an  myself  into  this  danger,  what  is  to  become  of  him? — Dark  and 
angerous  man!"  he  exclaimed,  raising-  his  voice,  "I will  not  be 
gain  cajoled  by  deceitful  promises " 

"I  give  you  my  honour  that  your  friend  is  w^ell,"  interrupted 
t-edgauntlet ;  "  perhaps  I  may  permit  you  to  see  him,  if  you  will  but 
Libmit  with  patience  to  a  fate  which  is  inevitable." 

But  Alan  Fairford,  considering*  his  confidence  as  having  been 
bused,  first  by  Maxwell,  and  next  by  the  Priest,  raised  his  voice  and 
ppealed  to  all  the  King's  lieges  within  hearing  against  the  vio- 
mce  with  which  he  was  threatened.  He  was  instantly  seized  on  by 
s[ixon  and  two  assistants,  who,  holding  down  his  arms  and  endea- 
ouring  to  stop  his  mouth,  were  about  to  hurry  him  away. 

The  honest  Quaker,  who  had  kept  out  of  Redgauntlet's  presence, 
ow  came  boldly  forward. 

"Friend,"  said  he,  "thou  dost  more  than  thou  canst  answer, 
^hou  knowest  me  well,  and  thou  art  aware  that  in  me  thou  hast 

deeply  injured  neighbour  who  was  dwelling  beside  thee  in  the 
onesty  and  simplicity  of  his  heart." 

"  Tush,  Jonathan,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  talk  not  to  me,  man  ;  it  is 
either  the  craft  of  a  young  lawyer,  nor  the  simplicity  of  an  old 
ypocrite,  can  drive  me  from  my  purpose." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Captain,  coming  forward  in  his  turn, 

this  is  hardly  fair,  General;  and  I  doubt,"  he  added,  '^whether  the 
all  of  my  owners  can  make  me  a  party  to  such  proceedings — Nay, 
ever  fumble  with  your  sword-hilt,  but  out  with  it  like  a  man,  if  you 
re  for  a  tilting." — He  unsheathed  his  hanger,  and  continued — "  I 
rill  neither  see  my  comrade  Fairford,  nor  the  old  Quaker,  abused. 
) — n  all  warrants,  false  or  true — curse  the  justice — confound  the 
onstable  !— and  here  stands  little  Nanty  Ewart  to  make  good  what 
e  says  against  gentle  and  simple,  in  spite  of  horse-shoe  or  horse- 
adisK  either." 

The  cry  of  "  Down  with  all  warrants !  "  was  popular  in  the  ears 
f  the  militia  of  the  inn,  and  Nanty  Ewart  was  no  less  so.  Fishers, 
stlers,  seamen,  smugglers,  began  to  crowd  to  the  spot.     Crackeu- 
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thorp  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mediate.  The  attendants  of  Red- 
gauntlet  began  to  handle  their  firearms ;  but  their  master  shouted 
to  them  to  forbear,  and,  unsheathing  his  sword  as  quick  as  light- 
ning, he  rushed  on  Ewart  in  the  midst  of  his  bravado,  and  struct  his 
weapon  from  his  hand  with  such  address  and  force  that  it  flew  three 
yards  from  him.  Closing  with  him  at  the  same  moment,  he  gave 
him  a  severe  fall,  and  waved  his  sword  over  his  head,  to  show  he  was 
absolutely  at  his  mercy. 

"  There,  you  drunken  vagabond,"  he  said,  "  I  give  you  your  life — 
you  are  no  bad  fellow,  if  you  could  keep  from  brawling  among  your 

friends But  we  all  know  Nanty  Ewart,"  he  said  to  the  crowd 

around,  with  a  forgiving  laugh,  which,  joined  to  the  awe  his  prowess 
liad  inspired,  entirely  confirmed  their  wavering* allegiance. 

They  shouted,  "  The  Laird  for  ever ! "  while  poor  Nanty,  rising 
from  the  earth,  on  whose  lap  he  had  been  stretched  so  rudely,  went 
in  quest  of  his  hanger,  lifted  it,  wiped  it,  and,  as  he  returned  the 
weapon  to  the  scabbard,  muttered  between  his  teeth,  "  It  is  true 
they  say  of  him,  and  tlie  devil  will  stand  his  friend  till  his  hour 
come  ;  I  will  cross  him  no  more." 

So  saying,  he  slunk  from  the  crowd,  cowed  and  disheartened  by 
his  defeat. 

"  For  you,  Joshua  Geddes,"  said  Redgauntlet,  approaching  the 
Quaker,  who,  with  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  had  beheld  the  scene  of 
violence,  "  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  arrest  thee  for  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  altogether  unbecoming  thy  pretended  principles ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  go  hard  with  thee  both  in  a  Court  of  Justice  and  among 
thine  own  Society  of  Friends,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  will  be 
but  indifferently  pleased  to  see  the  quiet  tenor  of  their  hypocrisy  in- 
sulted by  such  violent  proceedings. 

**/ violent!"  said  Joshua;  "/  do  aught  unbecoming  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Friends!  I  defy  thee,  man,  and  I  charge  thee,  as  a 
Cliristian,  to  forbear  vexing  my  soul  with  such  charges  :  it  is  grievous 
enough  to  me  to  have  seen  violences  which  I  was  unable  to  prevent." 
"  O  Joshua,  Joshua ! "  said  Redgauntlet,  with  a  sardonic  smile ; 
"  thou  light  of  the  faithful  in  the  town  of  Dumfries  and  the  places 
adjacent,  wilt  thou  thus  fall  away  from  the  truth  ?  Hast  thou  not, 
before  us  all,  attempted  to  rescue  a  man  from  the  warrant  of 
law?  Didst  thou  not  encourage  that  drunken  fellow  to  draw  his 
weapon— and  didst  thou  not  thyself  flourish  thy  cudgel  in  the  cause  ? 
Think'st  thou  that  the  oaths  of  the  injured  Peter  Peebles,  and  the 
conscientious  Cristal  Nixon,  besides  those  of  such  gentlemen  as 
look  on  this  strange  scene,  who  not  only  put  on  swearing  as  a  gar- 
ment, but  to  whom,  in  Custom-House  matters,  oaths  are  literally 
meat  and  drink, — dost  thou  net  think,  I  say,  that  these  men's  oaths 
will  go  farther  than  thy  Yea  and  Nay  in  this  matter?" 

"  I  will  swear  to  anything,"  said  Peter.  "  All  is  fair  when  it  cornea 
to  an  oath  ad  litem.''^ 

"  You  do  me  foul  wrong,"  said  the  Quaker,  undismayed  by  the 
general  laugh.  "  I  encouraged  no  drawing  of  weapons,  though  I 
attempted  to  move  an  unjust  man  by  some  use  of  argument ;  I 
brandished  no  cudgel,  although  it  may  be  that  the  ancient  Adam 
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struggled  within  me,  and  caused  my  hand  to  grasp  mine  oaken  staff 
firmer  than  usual,  when  I  saw  innocence  borne  down  with  violence. 
But  why  talk  1  what  is  true  and  just  to  thee,  who  hast  been  a  man 
of  violence  from  thy  youth  upwards  ?  Let  me  rather  speak  to  thee 
such  language  as  thou  canst  comprehend.  Deliver  these  young  men 
up  to  me,"  he  said,  when  he  had  led  Redgauntlet  a  little  apart  from 
the  crowd,  "  and  I  will  not  only  free  thee  from  the  heavy  charge  of 
damages  which  thou  hast  incurred  by  thine  outrage  upon  my  pro- 
perty, but  I  will  add  ransom  for  them  and  for  myself.  What  would 
it  profit  thee  to  do  the  youths  wrong,  by  detaining  them  in  cap- 
tivity?" 

"  Mr  Geddes,"  said  Redgauntlet,  in  a  tone  more  respectful  than 
he  had  hitherto  used  to  the  Quaker,  "  youi*  language  is  disinterested, 
and  I  respect  the  fidelity  of  your  friendship.  Perhaps  we  have  mis- 
taken each  other's  principles  and  motives ;  but  if  so,  we  have  not  at 
present  time  for  explanation.  Make  yourself  easy.  I  hope  to  raise 
your  friend  Darsie  Latimer  to  a  pitch  of  eminence  which  you  will 
witness  with  pleasure; — nay,  do  not  attempt  to  answer  me.  The 
other  young  man  shall  sufier  restraint  a  few  days,  probably  only  a 
few  hours ;  it  is  not  more  than  due  for  his  pragmatical  interference 
in  what  concerned  him  not.  Do  you,  Mr  Geddes,  be  so  prudent  as 
to  take  your  horse  and  leave  this  place,  which  is  growing  every 
moment  more  unfit  for  the  abode  of  a  man  of  peace.  You  may  wait 
the  event  in  safety  at  Mount  Sharon." 

"  Friend,"  replied  Joshua,  "  I  cannot  comply  with  tliy  advice ;  I 
will  remain  here,  even  as  thy  prisoner,  as  thou  didst  but  now  threaten, 
rather  than  leave  the  youth  who  hath  suffered  by  and  through  me 
and  my  misfortunes,  in  his  present  state  of  doubtful  safety.  Where- 
fore I  will  not  mount  my  steed  Solomon,  neither  will  I  turn  his  h6ad 
towards  Mount  Sharon,  until  I  see  an  end  of  this  matter." 

"  A  prisoner,  then,  you  must  be,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "  I  have  no 
time  to  dispute  the  matter  farther  with  you.  But  tell  me  for  what 
you  fix  your  eyes  so  attentively  on  yonder  people  of  mine.'* 

"To  speak  the  truth,"  said  the  Quaker,  '*I  admire  to  behold 
among  them  a  little  wretch  of  a  boy  called  Benjie,  to  whom  I  think 
Satan  has  given  the  power  of  transporting  himself  wheresoever  mis- 
chief is  going  forward  ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  is  no  evil 
in  this  land  wherein  he  hath  not  a  finger,  if  not  a  whole  hand." 

The  boy,  who  saw  their  eyes  fixed  on  him  as  they  spoke,  seemed 
embarrassed,  and  rather  desirous  of  making  his  escape ;  but  at  a 
signal  from  Redgauntlet  he  advanced,  assuming  the  sheepish  look 
and  rustic  manner  with  which  the  jackanapes  covered  much  acute- 
ness  and  roguery. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  party,  sirrah  ?  "  said  Red- 
gauntlet. 

"  Since  the  raid  on  the  stake-nets,"  said  Benjie,  with  his  finger  in 
his  mouth. 

'*  And  what  made  you  follow  us  ?  " 

"  I  dauredna  stay  at  hame  for  the  constables,"  replied  the  boy. 

**  And  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  Doing,  sir  ?— I  dinna  ken  what  ye  ca'  doing ;  I  have  been  doing 
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naething',"  said  Benjie ;  then  seeing"  somethin»'  in  Redgauntlet's  eye 
which  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  he  added,  *'  Naething  but  waithig 
on  Maister  Cristal  Nixon." 

"  Hum  !— ay— indeed! '^  muttered  Redg'auntlet.  "Must  Master 
Nixon  bring  his  own  retinue  into  the  field  ?    This  must  be  seen  to." 

He  was  about  to  pursue  his  inquiry,  when  Nixon  himself  came  to 
him  with  looks  of  anxious  haste.  *'  The  Father  is  come,"  he  whis- 
pered, "  and  the  gentlemen  are  getting  together  in  the  larg-est  room 
of  the  house,  and  they  desire  to  see  you.  Yonder  is  your  nephew, 
too,  making  a  noise  like  a  man  in  Bedlam." 

"  I  will  look  to  it  all  instantly,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "  Is  the  Father 
lodged  as  I  directed  ?  " 

Cristal  nodded. 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  final  trial,"  said  Redgauntlet.  He  folded  his 
hands — looked  upwards— crossed  himself— and,  after  this  act  of 
devotion  (almost  the  first  which  any  one  had  observed  him  make 
use  of),  he  commanded  Nixon  to  keep  good  watch— have  his  horses 
and  men  ready  for  every  emergence — look  after  the  safe  custody  of 
the  prisoners,  but  treat  them  at  the  same  time  well  and  civilly.  And 
these  orders  given,  he  darted  hastily  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

NARRATIVE  CONTINUED. 

Redgauntlet's  first  course  was  to  the  chamber  of  his  nephew. 
He  unlocked  the  door,  entered  the  apartment,  and  asked  what  he 
wanted  that  he  made  so  much  noise. 

"  1  want  my  liberty,"  said  Darsie,  who  had  wrought  himself  up  to 
a  pitch  of  passion  in  which  his  uncle's  wrath  had  lost  its  terrors. 
"I  desire  my  liberty,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  safety  of  my  beloved 
friend,  Alan  Fairford,  whose  voice  I  heard  but  now." 

"  Your  liberty  shall  be  your  own  within  half  an  hour  from  this 
period— your  friend  shall  be  also  set  at  freedom  in  due  time — and 
you  yourself  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  his  place  of  confinement." 

^'  This  does  not  satisfy  me,"  said  Darsie ;  **  I  must  see  my  friend 
instantly;  he  is  here,  and  he  is  here  endangered  on  my  account  only.  I 
have  heard  violent  exclamations — the  clash  of  swords.  You  will  gain 
no  point  with  me  unless  I  have  ocular  demonstration  of  his  safety." 

"  Arthur — dearest  nephew,"  answered  Redgauntlet,  "  drive  me 
not  mad  !  Thine  own  fate — that  of  thy  house — that  of  thousands — 
that  of  Britain  herself— are  at  this  moment  in  the  scales  ;  and  you 
are  only  occupied  about  the  safety  of  a  poor  insignificant  petti- 
fogger •' "  ,  , 

"He  has  sustained  injury  at  your  hands,  then?"  said  Darsie, 
fiercely.  "  I  know  he  has ;  but  if  so,  not  even  our  relationship  shall 
protect  you." 

*'  Peace,  ungrateful  and  obstinate  fool !  "  said  Redgauntlet.   "  Yet 
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Jit-ay — Will  you  be  satisfied  if  you  see  this  Alan  Fairfoid — the  bundle 
of  bombazine — this  precious  friend  of  yours — well  and  sound  ?  ^  Will 
you,  I  say,  be  satisfied  with  seeing*  him  in  perfect  safety,  without 
attempting  to  speak  to  or  converse  with  him  ?" — Darsie  signified  his 
assent.  "  Take  hold  of  my  arm,  then,''  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  and  do 
you,  niece  Lilias,  take  the  other ;  and  beware.  Sir  Arthur,  how  you 
bear  yourself" 

Darsie  was  compelled  to  acquiesce,  sufficiently  aware  that  his 
uncle  would  permit  him  no  interview  with  a  friend  whose  influence 
would  certainly  be  used  against  his  present  earnest  wishes,  and  in 
some  measure  contented  with  the  assurance  of  Fairford's  personal 
safety. 

Redgauntlet  led  them  through  one  or  two  passages  Tfor  the  house, 
as  we  have  before  said,  was  very  irregular,  and  built  at  difi*erent 
times)  until  they  entered  an  apartment,  where  a  man  with  shouldered 
carabine  kept  watch  at  the  door,  but  readily  turned  the  key  for  their 
reception.  In  this  room  they  found  Alan  Fairford  and  the  Quaker, 
apparently  in  deep  conversation  with  each  other.  They  looked  up 
as  Redgauntlet  and  his  party  entered ;  and  Alan  pulled  off"  his  hat 
and  made  a  profound  reverence,  which  the  young  lady — who  recog- 
nised him,  though,  masked  as  she  was,  he  could  not  know  her — 
returned  with  some  embarrassment,  arising  probably  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  bold  step  she  had  taken  in  visiting  him. 

Darsie  longed  to  speak,  but  dared  not.  His  uncle  only  said, 
^*  Gentlemen,  I  know  you  are  as  anxious  on  Mr  Darsie  Latimer's 
account  as  he  is  upon  yours.  I  arn  commissioned  by  him  to  inform 
you  that  he  is  as  well  as  you  are.  I  trust  you  will  all  meet  soon. 
Meantime,  although  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  be  at  large,  you  shall  be 
as  well  treated  as  is  possible  under  your  temporary  confinement." 

He  passed  on,  without  pausing  to  hear  the  answers  which  the 
lawyer  and  the  Qtiaker  were  hastening  to  prefer ;  and  only  waving 
his  hand  by  way  of  adieu,  made  his  exit,  with  the  real  and  the  seem- 
ing lady  whom  he  had  under  his  charge,  through  a  door  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  apartment,  which  was  fastened  and  guarded  like  that  by 
which  they  entered. 

Redgauntlet  next  led  the  way  into  a  very  small  room,  adjoining 
which,  but  divided  by  a  partition,  was  one  of  apparently  larger 
dimensions ;  for  they  heard  the  trampling  of  the  heavy  boots  of  the 
period,  as  if  several  persons  were  walking  to  and  fro,  and  conversing 
in  low  and  anxious  whispers. 

"  Here,"  said  Redgauntlet  to  his  nephew,  as  he  disencumbered 
him  from  the  riding-skirt  and  the  mask,  *•  I  restore  you  to  your- 
self, and  trust  you  will  lay  aside  all  effeminate  thoughts  with  this 
feminine  dress.  Do  not  blush  at  having  worn  a  disguise  to  which 
kings  and  heroes  have  been  reduced.  It  is  when  female  craft  or 
female  cowardice  find  their  way  into  a  manly  bosom,  that  he 
who  entertains  these  sentiments  should  take  eternal  shame  to 
himself  for  thus  having  resembled  womankind.  Follow  me,  while 
Lihas  remains  here.  I  will  introduce  you  to  those  whom  I  hope  to 
see  associated  with  you  in  the  most  glorious  cause  that  hand  ever 
drew  sword  in." 
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Darsie  paused.  **  Uncle,"  he  said,  "  my  person  is  in  your  hands ; 
but  remember,  my  will  is  my  own.  I  will  not  be  hurried  into  any 
resolution  of  importance.  Remember  what  I  have  already  said — 
what  I  now  repeat — that  I  will  take  no  step  of  importance  but  upon 
conviction." 

"  But  canst  thou  be  convinced,  thou  foolish  boy,  without  hearings 
and  understanding  the  grounds  on  which  we  act  ? " 

So  saying,  he  took  Darsie  by  the  arm,  and  walked  with  him  to  the 
next  room— a  large  apartment,  partly  filled  with  miscellaneous 
articles  of  commerce,  chiefly  connected  with  contraband  trade; 
where,  among  bales  and  barrels,  sat,  or  walked  to  and  fro,  several 
gentlemen,  whose  manners  and  looks  seemed  superior  to  the  plain 
riding-dresses  which  they  wore. 

There  was  a  grave  and  stern  anxiety  upon  their  countenances, 
when,  on  Redgauntlet's  entrance,  they  drew  from  their  separate 
coteries  into  one  group  around  him,  and  saluted  him  with  a  for- 
mality which  had  something  in  it  of  ominous  melancholy.  As  Darsie 
looked  around  the  circle,  he  thought  he  could  discern  in  it  few  traces  of 
that  adventurous  hope  which  urges  men  upon  desperate  enterprises ; 
and  began  to  believe  that  the  conspiracy  would  dissolve  of  itself, 
without  the  necessity  of  his  placing  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  so 
violent  a  character  as  his  uncle,  and  incurring  the  hazard  with  which 
such  opposition  must  be  attended. 

Mr  Redgauntlet,  however,  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  any  such 
marks  of  depression  of  spirit  amongst  his  coadjutors,  but  met  them 
with  cheerful  countenance,  and  a  warm  greeting  of  welcome. 
"  Happy  to  meet  you  here,  my  lord,"  he  said,  bowing  low  to  a 
slender  young  man.    "  I  trust  you  come  with  the  pledges  of  your 

noble  father,  of  B ,  and  all  that  loyal  house. — Sir  Richard,  what 

news  in  the  west  ?  I  am  told  you  had  two  hundred  men  on  foot  to 
have  joined  when  the  fatal  retreat  from  Derby  was  commenced. 
When  the  White  Standard  is  again  displayed,  it  shall  not  be  turned 
back  so  easily,  either  by  the  force  of  its  enemies  or  the  falsehood  of 
its  friends. — Doctor  Grumball,  I  bow  to  the  representative  of  Ox- 
ford, the  mother  of  learning  and  loyalty. — Pengwinion,  you  Cornish 
chough,  has  this  good  wind  blown  you  north? — Ah,  my  brave  Cam- 
bro-Britons,  when  was  Wales  last  in  the  race  of  honour  ?  " 

Such  and  suchlike  compHments  he  dealt  around,  which  were  in 
general  answered  by  silent  bows ;  but  when  he  saluted  one  of  his  own 
countrymen  by  the  name  of  MacKellar.  and  greeted  Maxwell  of 
Summertrees  by  that  of  Pate-in-Peril,  the  latter  replied,  "  that  if  Pate 
were  not  a  fool,  he  would  be  Pate-in- Safety ; ''  and  the  former,  a  thin 
old  gentleman,  in  tarnished  embroidery,  said  bluntly,  "  Ay,  troth, 
Redgauntlet,  I  am  here  just  like  yourself;  I  have  little  to  lose— they 
that  took  my  land  the  last  time  may  take  my  life  this ;  and  that  is 
all  I  care  about  it." 

The  English  gentlemen,  who  were  still  in  possession  of  their  pater- 
nal estates,  looked  doubtfully  on  each  other,  and  there  w^as  some- 
thing whispered  among  them  of  the  fox  which  had  lost  his  tail. 

Redgauntlet  hastened  to  address  them.  "  I  think,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  that  I  can  account  for  something  like  sadr«es« 
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which  has  crept  upon  an  assembly  gathered  togetlier  for  so  noble  a 
purpose.  Our  numbers  seem,  when  thus  assembled,  too  small  and 
inconsiderable  to  shake  the  firm-seated  usurpation  of  a  half  century. 
But  do  not  count  us  by  what  we  are  in  thewe  and  muscle,  but  bv 
what  our  summons  can  do  among*  our  countrymen.     In  this  small 

I)arty  are  those  who  have  power  to  raise  battalions,  and  those  who 
]ave  wealth  to  pay  them.  And  do  not  believe  our  friends  who  are 
absent  are  cold  or  indifferent  to  the  cause.  Let  us  once  light  the 
signal,  and  it  will  be  hailed  by  all  who  retain  love  for  the  Stewart, 
and  by  all— a  more  numerous  body — who  hate  the  Elector.  Here  I 
have  letters  from " 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  interrupted  the  speaker.  "  We  all  confide, 
Redgauntlet,  in  your  valour  and  skill — we  admire  your  perseverance; 
and  probably  nothing  short  of  your  strenuous  exertions,  and  the 
emulation  awakened  by  your  noble  and  disinterested  conduct,  could 
have  brought  so  many  of  us,  the  scattered  remnant  of  a  disheartened 
party,  to  meet  together  once  again  in  solemn  consultation ;  for  I 
take  it,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  looking  round,  "  this  is  only  a  consulta- 
tion.'' 

"Nothing  more,"  said  the  young  lord. 

''Nothing  more,"  said  Doctor  Grumball,  shaking  his  large  acade- 
mical peruke. 

And,  "  Only  a  consultation,"  was  echoed  by  the  others. 

Redgauntlet  bit  his  lip.  "  I  had  hopes,"  he  said,  "  that  the  dis- 
courses I  have  held  with  most  of  you,  from  time  to  time,  had  ripened 
into  more  maturity  than  your  words  imply,  and  that  we  were  here  to 
execute  as  well  as  to  deliberate ;  and  for  this  we  stand  prepared.  I 
can  raise  five  hundred  men  with  my  whistle." 

"  Five  hundred  men !  "  said  one  of  the  Welsh  squires ;  "  Cot  bless 
us  !  and  pray  you,  what  cood  could  five  hundred  men  do  ?  " 

"'  All  that  the  priming  does  for  the  cannon,  Mr  Meredith,"  answered 
Redgauntlet ;  "  it  will  enable  us  to  seize  Carlisle,  and  you  know  what 
our  friends  have  engaged  for  in  that  case." 

"  Yes— but,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  you  must  not  hurry  us  on 
too  fast,  Mr  Redgauntlet;  we  are  all,  1  believe,  as  sincere  and  true- 
hearted  in  this  business  as  you  are,  but  we  will  not  be  driven  forward 
blindfold.  We  owe  caution  to  ourselves  and  our  fanailies,  as  well  as 
to  those  whom  we  are  empowered  to  represent  on  this  occasion." 

"  Who  hurries  you,  my  lord  ?  Who  is  it  that  would  drive  this 
meeting  forward  blindfold?  I  do  not  understand  your  lordship," 
said  Redgauntlet. 

"  Nay,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale, "  at  least  do  not  let  us  fall  under 
our  old  reproach  of  disagreeing  among  ourselves.  What  my  lord 
means,  Redgauntlet,  is,  that  we  have  this  morning  heard  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  you  could  even  bring  that  body  of  men  whom  you  count 
upon;  your  countryman,  Mr  MacKellar,  seemed,  just  before  you 
t^ame  in,  to  doubt  whether  your  people  would  rise  in  any  force,  unless 
you  could  produce  the  authority  of  your  nephew." 

"  I  might  ask,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  what  right  MacKellar,  or  any 
one,  has  to  doubt  ray  being  able  to  accomplish  what  I  stand  pledged 
fur?-— But  our  hopes  consist  in  our  unijy.— Here  stands  my  nephew. 
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— Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  my  kinsman.  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Red- 
gauntlet  of  that  Ilk." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Darsie,  with  a  throbbing*  bosom,  for  he  felt  the 
crisis  a  very  painful  one,  **  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  suspend  expressing* 
my  sentiments  on  the  important  subject  under  discussion  until  1  have 
heard  those  of  the  present  meeting*." 

"Proceed  in  your  deliberations,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet; 
*'  I  will  show  my  nephew  such  reasons  for  acquiescing  in  the  result, 
as  will  entirely  remove  any  scruples  which  may  hang  around  his 
mind." 

Dr  Grumball  now  coughed,  "  shook  his  ambrosial  curls,"  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly. 

"  The  principles  of  Oxford,"  he  said,  *^  are  well  understood,  since 
she  was  the  last  to  resign  herself  to  the  Arch-Usurper, — since  she 
has  condemned,  by  her  sovereign  authority,  the  blasphemous,  atheis- 
tical, and  anarchical  tenets  of  Locke,  and  other  deluders  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Oxford  will  give  men,  money,  and  countenance  to  the 
cause  of  the  rightful  monarch.  But  we  have  been  often  deluded  by 
foreign  powers,  who  have  availed  themselves  of  our  zeal  to  stir  up 
civil  dissensions  in  Britain,  not  for  the  advantage  of  our  blessed 
though  banished  monarch,  but  to  stir  up  disturbances  by  which  they 
might  profit,  while  we,  their  tools,  are  sure  to  be  ruined.  Oxford, 
therefore,  will  not  rise,  unless  our  Sovereign  comes  in  person  to 
claim  our  allegiance,  in  which  case,  God  forbid  v/e  should  refuse  him 
our  best  obedience." 

"  It  is  a  very  cood  advice,"  said  Mr  Meredith. 

"  In  troth,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  "  it  is  the  very  keystone  of 
our  enterprise,  and  the  only  condition  upon  which  I  myself  and 
others  could  ever  have  dreamt  of  taking  up  arms.  No  insurrection 
which  lias  not  Charles  Edward  himself  at  its  head,  will  ever  last 
longer  than  till  a  single  foot  company  of  redcoats  march  to  dis- 
perse it." 

*'  This  is  my  own  opinion,  and  that  of  all  my  family,"  said  the 
youn^  nobleman  already  mentioned ;  "  and  I  own  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  at  being  summoned  to  attend  a  dangerous  rendezvous  such 
as^  this,  before  something  certain  could  have  been  stated  to  us  on 
this  most  important  preliminary  point." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  I  have  not  been  so 
unjust  either  to  myself  or  my  friends— I  had  no  means  of  communi- 
cating to  our  distant  confederates  (without  the  greatest  risk  of  dis- 
covery) what  is  known  to  some  of  my  honourable  friends.  As 
courageous,  and  as  resolved,  as  when,  twenty  years  since,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  wilds  of  Moidart,  Charles  Edward  has  instantly 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  subjects.  Charles  Edward 
is  in  this  country — Charles  Edward  is  iii  this  house!  —  Charles 
Edward  waits  but  your  present  decision,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  those  who  have  ever  called  themselves  his  loyal  liegemen.  He 
that  would  now  turn  his  coat  and  change  his  note,  must  do  so  under 
the  eye  of  his  sovereign." 

There  was  a  deep  pause.  Those  among  the  conspirators  whom 
mere  habit,  or  a  desire  of  preserving  consistency,  had  engaged  in 
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the  affair,  now  saw  with  terror  their  retreat  cut  off;  and  others,  who 
at  a  distance  had  regarded  the  proposed  enterprise  as  hopeful, 
trembled  when  the  moment  of  actually  embarking  in  it  was  thus 
unexpectedly  and  almost  inevitably  precipitated. 

"  How  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen!"  said  Redgauntlet;  **  is  it 
delight  and  rapture  that  keep  you  thus  silent  ?  where  are  the  eager 
welcomes  that  should  be  paid  your  rightful  King,  who  a  second  time 
confides  his  person  to  the  care  of  his  subjects,  undeterred  by  the 
hairbreadth  escapes  and  severe  privations  of  his  former  expedition  ? 
I  hope  there  is  no  gentleman  here  that  is  not  ready  to  redeem,  in 
his  Prince's  presence,  the  pledge  of  fidelity  which  he  offered  in  his 
absence?" 

"  I,  at  least,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  resolutely,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  "  will  not  be  that  coward.  If  Charles  is  come  to 
these  shores,  I  will  be  the  first^  to  give  him  welcome,  and  to  devote 
my  life  and  fortune  to  his  service." 

''  Before  Cot,''  said  Mr  Meredith,  "  I  do  not  see  that  Mr  Red- 
cantlet  has  left  us  anything  else  to  do." 

"  Stay,"  said  Summertrees,  "  there  is  yet  one  other  question. 
Has  he  brought  any  of  those  Irish  rapparees  with  him,  who  broke 
the  neck  of  our  last  glorious  affixir  ?" 
"  Not  a  man  of  them,"  said  Redgauntlet. 

"  I  trust,"  said  Doctor  Grumball,  '^  that  there  are  no^  Catholic 
priests  in  his  company.  I  would  not  intrude  on  the  private  con- 
science of  my  Sovereign,  but,  as  an  unworthy  son  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  is  my  duty  to  consider  her  security." 

"Not  a  Popish  dog  or  cat  is  there,  to  bark  or  mew  about  his 
Majesty,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "  Old-  Shaftesbury  himself  could  not 
wish  a  prince's  person  more  secure  from  Popery — which  may  not  be 
the  worst  religion  in  the  world,  notwithstanding.  Any  more  doubts, 
gentlemen  ?  can  no  more  plausible  reasons  be  discovered  for  post- 
poning the  payment  of  our  duty,  and  discharge  of  our  oaths  and 
engagements?  Meantime  your  King  waits  your  declaration— by 
my  faith  he  hath  but  a  frozen  reception  !  " 

*"  Redgauntlet,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  calmly,  "  your  re- 
proaches shall  not  goad  me  into  anything  of  which  my  reason 
disapproves.  That  I  respect  my  engagement  as  much  as  you  do,  is 
evident,  since  I  am  here,  ready  to  support  it  with  the  best  blood  iu 
my  veins.  But  has  the  King  really  come  hither  entirely  unat- 
tended?" 

"  He  has  no  man  with  him  but  young ,  as  aid  de-camp,  and  a 

single  valet-de-chambre." 

"  No  man  ;— but,  Redgauntlet,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  has  he  no 
woman  with  him  ?  " 

Redgauntlet  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground  and  replied,  "  I  am  sorry 
to  say — he  has." 

The  company  looked  at  each  other,  and  remained  silent  for  a 
moment.  At  length  Sir  Richard  proceeded.  "  I  need  not  repeat  to 
you,  Mr  Redgauntlet,  what  is  the  well-grounded  opinion  of  his 
Majesty's  friends  concerning  that  most  unhappy  connection  ;  there  is 
but  one  sense  and  feeling  amongst  us  upon  the  subject.    I  must  cou- 
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elude  that  our  humble  remonstrances  were  communicated  by  you, 
sir,  to  the  Kin^?" 

*'  In  the  same  strong*  terms  in  which  they  were  couched,"  replied 
Redgauntlet.  "  I  love  his  Majesty's  cause  more  than  I  fear  his 
displeasure." 

"But,  apparently,  our  humble  expostulation  has  produced  no 
effect.  This  lady,  who  has  crept  into  his  bosom,  has  a  sister  in  the 
Elector  of  Hanover's  Court,  and  yet  we  are  well  assured  that  every 
point  of  our  most  private  communication  is  placed  in  her  keeping." 

"  Varium  et  mutahile  semper  femina,'^  said  Doctor  Grumball. 

"She  puts  his  secrets  into  her  work-bag*,"  said  Maxwell;  "and 
out  they  fly  whenever  she  opens  it.  If  I  must  hang,  I  would  wish  it 
to  be  in  somewhat  a  better  rope  than  the  string  of  a  lady's  hussey." 

"  Are  you,  too,  turning  dastard,  Maxwell?"  said  Redgauntlet  in  a 
whisper. 

" Not  I,"  said  Maxwell;  "let  us  fight  for  it,  and  let  them  win  and 
wear  us ;  but  to  be  betrayed  by  a  brimstone  like  that " 

"Be  temperate,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet;  the  foible  of  which 
you  complain  so  heavily  has  always  been  that  of  kings  and  heroes  ; 
which  I  feel  strongly  confident  the  King  will  surmount,  upon  the 
humble  entreaty  of  his  best  servants,  and  when  he  sees  them  ready 
to  peril  their  all  in  his  cause,  upon  the  slight  condition  of  his  resign- 
ing the  society  of  a  female  favourite,  of  whom  I  have  seen  reason  to 
think  he  hath  been  himself  for  some  time  wearied.  But  let  us  not 
press  upon  him  rashly  with  our  well-meant  zeal.  He  has  a  princely 
will,  as  becomes  his  princely  birth,  and  we,  gentlemen,  who  are 
royalists,  should  be  the  last  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  to 
limit  its  exercise.  1  am  as  much  surprised  and  hurt  as  you  can  be, 
to  find  that  he  has  made  her  the  companion  of  this  journey,  increas- 
ing every  chance  of  treachery  and  detection.  But  do  not  let  us 
insist  upon  a  sacrifice  so  humiliating,  while  he  has  scarce  placed  a 
foot  upon  the  beach  of  his  kingdom.  Let  us  act  generously  by  our 
Sovereign ;  and  when  we  have  shown  what  we  will  do  for  him,  we 
shall  be  able,  with  better  face,  to  state  what  it  is  we  expect  him  to 
concede." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  but  a  pity,"  said  MacKellar,  when  so  many 
pretty  gentlemen  are  got  together,  that  they  should  part  without  the 
flash  of  a  sword  among  them." 

"  I  should  be  of  that  gentleman's  opinion,"  said  Lord ,  "had  I 

nothing  to  lose  but  my  life  ;  but  I  frankly  own,  that  the  conditions 
on  which  my  family  agreed  to  join  having  been,  in  this  instance,  left 
unfulfilled,  I  will  not  peril  the  whole  fortunes  of  our  house  on  the 
doubtful  fidelity  of  an  artful  woman." 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  your  lordship,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "take  a  course, 
which  is  more  likely  to  secure  your  house's  wealth  than  to  augment 
its  honours." 

"  How  am  I  to  understand  your  language,  sir  ? "  said  the  young 
nobleman,  haughtily. 

"Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  Dr  Grumball,  interposing,  "do  not  let 
friends  quarrel;  we  are  all  zealous  for  the  cause— but  truly,  although 
I  know  the  license  claimed  by  the  great  in  sucli  matters,  and  can^  I 
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hope,  make  due  allowance,  there  is,  I  may  say,  an  indecorum  in  a 
prince  wlio  comes  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  Church  of  Eng-land, 
arriving  on  such  an  errand  with  such  a  companion— si  non  caste, 
caut^^  tamen,^'' 

"  I  wonder  how  the  Church  of  England  came  to  he  so  heartily 
attached  to  his  merry  old  namesake,"  said  Redgauntlet. 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  then  took  up  the  question,  as  one  whose 
authority  and  experience  gave  him  right  to  speak  with  much 
weight. 

"  We  have  no  leisure  for  hesitation,"  he  said,  "  it  is  full  time  that 
we  decide  what  course  we  are  to  hold.  I  feel  as  much  as  you,  Mr 
Redgauntlet,  the  delicacy  of  capitulating  with  our  Sovereign  in  his 
present  condition.  But  I  must  also  think  of  the  total  rum  of  the 
cause,  the  confiscation  and  bloodshed  which  will  take  place  among 
his  adherents,  and  all  through  the  infatuation  with  which  he  ad- 
heres to  a  woman  who  is  the  pensionary  of  the  present  minister, 
as  she  was  for  years  Sir  Robert  Walpole's.  Let  his  Majesty  send 
her  back  to  the  Continent,  and  the  sword  on  which  I  now  lay  my 
hand  shall  instantly  be  unsheathed,  and,  I  trust,  many  hundred 
others  at  the  same  moment." 

The  other  persons  present  testified  their  unanimous  acquiescence 
in  what  Sir  Richard  Glendale  had  said. 

"  I  see  you  have  taken  your  resolutions,  gentlemen,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet  ;  "  unwisely,  I  think,  because  I  believe  that,  by  softer  and 
more  generous  proceedings,  you  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
carry  a  point  which  I  think  as  desirable  as  you  do.  But  what  is  to 
be  done  if  Charles  should  refuse,  with  the  inflexibility  of  his  grand- 
father, to  comply  with  this  request  of  yours  ?  Do  you  mean  to  aban- 
don him  to  his  Me  ?" 

"  God  forbid ! "  said  Sir  Richard,  hastily ;  "  and  God  forgive  you, 
Mr  Redg-auntlet,  for  breathing  such  a  thought.  No !  I  for  one  will, 
with  all  duty  and  humility,  see  him  safe  back  lo  his  vessel,  and  de- 
fend him  with  my  life  against  whoever  shall  assail  him.  But  when  I 
have  seen  his  sails  spread,  my  next  act  will  be  to  secure,  if  I  can,  my 
own  safety,  by  retiring  to  my  house ;  or,  if  I  find  our  engagement, 
as  is  too  probable,  has  taken  wind,  by  surrendering  myself  to  the 
next  Justice  of  Peace,  and  giving  security  that  hereafter  I  shall  live 
quiet,  and  submit  to  the  ruhng  powers." 

Again  the  rest  of  the  persons  present  intimated  their  agreement 
in  opinion  with  the  speaker. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  oppose 
the  opinion  of  every  one;  and  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  that 
the  King  has,  in  the  present  instance,  neglected  a  condition  of  your 
agreement  which  was  laid  before  him  in  very  distinct  terms.  The 
question  now  is,  who  is  to  acquaint  him  with  the  result  of  this  con* 
ference;  for  I  presume  you  would  not  wait  on  him  in 'a  body  to 
make  the  proposal,  that  he  should  dismiss  a  person  from  his  family 
as  the  price  of  your  allegiance." 

"I  think  Mr  Regauntlet  should  make  the  explanation,"  said 

Lord .    "As  he  has,  doubtless,  done  justice  to  our  remonstrances 

by  communicating  them  to  the  King,  on  one  Ciin.  with  such  propriety 
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and  force,  state  tlie  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
being'  neglected." 

"  Now,  I  think,"  said  Redg-auntlet,  ''  that  those  who  make  the  ob- 
jection should  state  it ;  for  I  am  confident  the  King  will  hardly  be- 
lieve, on  less  authority  than  that  of  the  heir  of  the  loyal  House  of 

B ,  that  he  is  the  first  to  seek  an  evasion  of  his  pledge  to  join 

him." 

"  An  evasion,  sir !  "  repeated  Lord  — -,  fiercely.  "  I  have  borne 
too  much  from  you  already,  and  this  I  will  not  endure.  Favour  me 
with  your  company  to  the  downs." 

Redgauntlet  laughed  scornfully,  and  was  about  to  follow  the  fiery 
young  man,  when  Sir  Richard  again  interposed.  "  Are  we  to  ex- 
Jiibit,"  he  said,  "  the  last  symptoms  of  the  dissolution  of  our  party, 
by  turning  our  swords  against  each  other  ? — Be  patient,  Lord  — —  ; 
in  such  conferences  as  this,  much  must  pass  unquestioned  which 
might  brook  challenge  elsewhere.  There  is  a  privilege  of  party  as  of 
parliament — men  cannot,  in  emergency,  stand  upon  picking  phrases. 
— Gentlemen,  if  you  will  extend  your  confidence  in  me  so  far,  I  will 

wait  upon  his  M«njesty,  and  I  hope  my  Lord and  Mr  Redgauntlet 

will  accompany  me.  I  trust  the  explanation  of  this  unpleasant  matter 
will  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  and  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  render  our  homage  to  our  Sovereign  without  reserve,  when 
I  for  one  will  be  the  first  to  peril  all  in  his  just  quarrel." 

Redgauntlet  at  once  stepped  forward.  *'  My  lord,"  he  said,  *'  if  my 
zeal  made  me  say  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  ofi'ensive,  I  wish 
it  unsaid,  and  ask  your  pardon.     A  gentleman  can  do  no  more." 

"  I  could  not  have  asked  Mr  Redgauntlet  to  do  so  much,"  said  the 
young  nobleman,  willingly  accepting  the  hand  which  Redgauntlet 
off*ered.  "  I  know  no  man  living  from  whom  I  could  take  so  much 
reproof  without  a  sense  of  degradation,  as  from  himself." 

"  Let  me  then  hope,  my  lord,  that  you  will  go  with  Sir  Richard 
and  me  to  the  presence.  Your  warm  blood  will  heat  our  zeal-— our 
colder  resolves  will  temper  yours." 

The  young  lord  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  "  Alas !  Mr  Red- 
gauntlet," he  said,  "  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  in  zeal  you  surpass  us 
all.  But  I  will  not  refuse  this  mission,  provided  you  will  permit  Sir 
Arthur,  your  nephew,  also  to  accompany  us." 

'* My  nephew?"  said  Redgauntlet,  and  seemed  to  hesitate,  then 

added,  '|Most  certainly I  trust,"  he  said,  looking  at  Darsie,  "he 

will  bring  to  his  Prince's  presence  such  sentiments  as  fit  the  oc- 
casion." 

It  seemed  however  to  Darsie,  that  his  uncle  would  rather  have  left 
him  behind,  had  he  not  feared  that  he  might  in  that  case  have  been 
influenced  by,  or  might  perhaps  himself  influence,  the  unresolved 
confederates  with  whom  he  must  have  associated  during  his  absence. 

"I  will  go,"  said  Redgauntlet,  *'and  request  admission." 

In  a  moment  after  he  returned,  and  without  speaking,  motioned 
for  the  young  nobleman  to  advance.  He  did  so,  folloM^ed  by  Sir 
Richard'Glendale  and  Darsie,  Redgauntlet  himself  bringing  up  the 
rear.  A  short  passage,  and  a  few  steps,  brought  them  to  the  door  of 
the  temporary  presence-chamber,  in  which  the  Royal  Wanderer  was 
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to  receive  their  homaofe.  It  was  the  upper  loft  of  one  of  those 
cottag-es  which  made  additions  to  the  old  inn,  poorly  furnished,  dusty, 
and  in  disorder ;  for  rash  as  the  enterprise  might  be  considered,  they 
had  been  still  careful  not  to  draw  the  attention  of  strang-ers  by  any 
particular  attentions  to  the  personal  accommodation  of  the  Prince. 
He  was  seated,  when  the  deputies,  as  they  might  be  termed,  of  his 
remaining"  adherents  entered ;  and  as  he  rose,  and  came  forward  and 
bowed,  in  acceptance  of  their  salutation,  it  was  with  a  dignified 
courtesy  which  at  once  supplied  whatever  was  deficient  in  external 
pomp,  and  converted  the  wretched  garret  into  a  saloon  worthy  of  the 
occasion. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  was  the  same  personage  already  in- 
troduced in  the  character  of  Father  Buonaventure,  by  which  name  he 
was  distingushed  at  Fairladies.  His  dress  was  not  different  from 
what  he  then  wore,  excepting*  that  he  had  a  loose  riding-coat  of  camlet, 
imder  which  he  carried  an  efficient  cut-and-thrust  sword,  instead  of 
his  walking-  rapier,  and  also  a  pair  of  pistols. 

Redgauntlet  presented  to  him  successively  the  young"  Lord , 

and  his  kinsman,  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  liedgauntlet,  who  trembled  as, 
bowing"  and  kissing*  his  hand,  he  found  himself  surprised  into  what 
might  be  construed  an  act  of  high  trsason,  which  yet  he  saw  no  safe 
means  to  avoid. 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  seemed  personally  known  to  Charles  Edward, 
who  received  him  with  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  affection,  and  seemed 
to  sympathise  with  the  tears  which  rushed  into  that  g'entleman's  eyes 
as  he  bade  his  Majesty  welcome  to  his  native  kingdom. 

"  Yes,  my  good  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  unfortunate  Prince  in  a  tone 
melancholy,  yet  resolved,  "  Charles  Edward  is  with  his  faithful  friends 
once  more — not,  perhaps,  with  his  former  gay  hopes  whicli  under- 
valued danger,  but  with  the  same  determined  contempt  of  the  worst 
which  can  befall  him,  in  claiming  his  own  rights  and  those  of  his 
country." 

"  I  rejoice,  sire— and  yet,  alas !  I  must  also  grieve  to  see  you  once 
more  on  the  British  shores,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  and  stopped 
short— a  tumult  of  contradictory  feelings  preventing  his  farther 
utterance. 

"  It  is  the  call  of  my  faithful  and  suffering  people  which  alone  could 
have  induced  me  to  take  once  more  the  sword  in  my  hand.  For  my 
own  part.  Sir  Richard,  when  I  have  reflected  how  many  of  my  loyal 
and  devoted  friends  perished  by  the  sword  and  by  proscription,  or 
died  indigent  and  neglected  in  a  foreign  land,  I  have  often  sworn 
that  no  view  to  my  personal  aggrandisement  should  again  induce 
me  to  agitate  a  title  which  has  cost  my  followers  so  dear.  But  since 
so  many  men  of  worth  and  honour  conceive  the  cause  of  England  and 
Scotland  to  be  linked  with  that  of  Charles  Stewart,  I  must  follow 
their  brave  example,  and,  laying  aside  all  other  considerations,  once 
more  stand  forward  as  their  deliverer.  I  am,  however,  come  hither 
upon  your  invitation  ;  and  as  you  are  so  completely  acquainted  with 
circumstances  to  which  my  absence  must  necessarily  have  rendered 
me  a  stranger,  I  must  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  my  friends.  I 
know  well  I  never  can  refer  myself  implicitly  to  more  loyal  hearts  or 
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wiser  beads,  than  Hemes  Redgauntlet,  and  Sir  Richard  Glendale. 
Give  me  your  advice,  then,  how  we  are  to  proceed,  and  decide  upon 
the  fate  of  Charles  Edward/' 

Redgauntlet  looked  at  Richard,  as  if  to  say,  "  Can  }rou  press  any 
additional  or  unpleasant  condition  at  a  moment  like  this  ?  "  And  the 
other  shook  his  nead  and  looked  down,  as  if  his  resolution  was  un- 
altered, and  yet  as  feeling*  all  the  delicacy  of  the  situation. 

There  was  a  silence,  which  was  broken  by  the  unfortunate  repre- 
sentative of  an  unhappy  dynasty,  with  some  appearance  of  irritation. 
*•  This  is  strange,  g-entlemen,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  sent  for  me  from 
the  bosom  of  my  family,  to  head  an  adventure  of  doubt  and  dang'er ; 
and  when  I  come  your  own  minds  seem  to  be  still  irresolute.  I  had 
not  expected  this  on  the  part  of  two  such  men." 

*'  For  me,  sire,"  said  Redg-auntlet,  "  the  steel  of  my  sword  is  not 
truer  than  the  temper  of  my  mind." 

"  My  Lord 's  and  mine  are  equally  so,"  said  Sir  Richard ;  "  but 

you  had  in  charge,  Mr  Redgauntlet,  to  convey  our  request  to  liis 
majesty,  coupled  with  certain  conditions." 

"  And  I  discharged  my  duty  to  his  Majesty  and  to  you,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet.  ' 

"  I  looked  at  no  condition,  gentlemen,"  said  their  King,  with  dig- 
nity, "  save  that  which  called  me  here  to  assert  my  rights  in  person. 
That  I  have  fulfilled  at  no  common  risk.  Here  1  stand  to  keep  my 
word,  and  I  expect  of  you  to  be  true  to  yours." 

^  There  was,  or  should  have  been,  something  more  than  that  in  our 
})roposal,  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Richard.  '*  There  was  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  it." 

"  I  saw  it  not,"  said  Charles,  interrupting  him.  "  Out  of  tenderness 
towards  the  noble  hearts  of  whom  I  think  so  highly,  I  would  neithef 
see  nor  read  anything  which  could  lessen  them  in  my  love  and  my 
esteem.    Conditions  can  have  no  part  betwixt  Prince  and  subject." 

"  Sire,"  said  Redgauntlet,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  "  I  see  from  Sif 
Richard's  countenance  he  deems  it  my  fault  that  your  Majesty  seems 
ignorant  of  what  your  subjects  desired  that  I  should  communicate  to 
your  Majesty.  For  Heaven's  sake  !  for  the  sake  of  all  my  past  ser- 
vices and  sufferings,  leave  not  such  a  stain  upon  my  honour !  The 
note,  Number  D.,  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  referred  to  the  painful  sub- 
ject to  which  Sir  Richard  again  directs  your  attention." 

**You  press  upon  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Prince,  colouring 
highly,  "  recollections,  which,  as  I  hold  them  most  alien  to  your  cha- 
racter, I  would  willingly  have  banished  from  my  memory.  I  did  not 
suppose  that  my  loyalsubjects  would  think  so  poorly  of  me,  as  to  use 
my  depressed  circumstances  as  a  reason  for  forcing  themselves  into 
my  domestic  privacies,  and  stipulating  arrangements  with  their  King 
regarding  matters,  in  which  the  meanest  hinds  claim  the  privilege  of 
thinking  for  themselves.  In  affairs  of  state  and  public  policy,  I  will 
ever  be  guided  as  becomes  a  prince,  by  the  advice  of  my  wisest  coun- 
sellors ;  in  those  which  regard  my  private  affections,  antl  my  domestic 
arrangements,  I  claim  the  same  freedom  of  will  which  I  allow  to  all 
my  subjects,  and  without  which  a  crown  were  less  worth  wearing  than 
a  beggar's  bonnet.  . 
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"May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glcndale,  "  I  see 
it  must  be  my  lot  to  speak  unwilling'  truths ;  but  believe  me,  I  do  so 
with  as  much  profound  respect  as  deep  regret.  It  is  true,  we  have 
called  you  to  head  a  mig-hty  undertaking*,  and  that  your  Majesty, 
preferring"  honour  to  safety,  and  the  love  of  your  country  to  your  own 
ease,  has  condescended  to  become  our  leader.  But  we  also  pointed 
out  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  preparatory  step  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  purpose — and,  I  must  say,  as  a  positive  condition  of  our 
engaging"  in  it— that  an  individual  suj^posed, — I  presume  not  to  guet^ 
ho\y  truly,— to  have  your  Majesty's  more  intimate  confidence,  and 
believed,  I  will  not  say  on  absolute  proof,  but  upon  the  most  pregnant 
suspicion,  to  be  capable  of  betraying  that  confidence  to  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  should  be  removed  from  your  royal  household  and  society.'' 

"  This  is  too  insolent,  Sir  Richard  !  "  said  Charles  Edward.  "  Have 
you  inveigled  me  into  your  power  to  bait  me  in  this  unseemly  man- 
ner ? — And  you,  Redgauntlet,  why  did  you  suffer  matters  to  come  to 
such  a  point  as  this,  without  making  me  more  distinctly  aware  what 
insults  were  to  be  practised  on  me  ?  '* 

*<  My  gracious  Prince,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  I  am  so  far  to  blame  in 
this,  that  I  did  not  think  so  slight  an  impediment  as  that  of  a  woman's 
society  could  have  really  interrupted  an  undertaking  of  this  magni- 
tude. I  am  a  plain  man,  sire,  and  speak  but  bluntly ;  I  could  not 
have  dreamt  but  what,  within  the  first  five  minutes  of  this  interview, 
either  Sir  Richard  and  his  friends  would  have  ceased  to  insist  upon 
a  condition  so  ungrateful  to  your  Majesty,  or  that  your  Majesty 
would  have  sacrificed  this  unhappy  attachment  to  the  sound  advice, 
or  even  to  the  over-anxious  suspicions,  of  so  many  faithful  subjects. 
I  saw  no  entanglement  in  such  a  difficulty,  which  on  either  side 
might  not  have  been  broken  through  like  a  cobweb." 

"  You  were  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Charles  Edward,  "  entirely  mis- 
taken— as  much  so  you  are  at  this  moment,  when  you  think  in  your 
heart  my  refusal  to  comply  with  this  insolent  proposition  is  dictated 
by  a  childish  and  romantic  passion  for  an  individual.  ^  I  tell  you,  sir, 
I  could  part  with  that  person  to-morrow,  without  an  instant's  regret 
— that  I  have  had  thoughts  of  dismissing  her  from  my  court,  for 
reasons  known  to  myself;  but  that  I  will  never  betray  my  rights  as  a 
sovereign  and  a  man,  by  taking  this  step  to  secure  the  favour  of  any 
one,  or  to  purchase  that  allegiance  which,  if  you  owe  it  to  me  at  all, 
is  due  to  me  as  my  birthright." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  this,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  I  hope  both  your  Ma- 
jesty and  Sir  Richard  will  reconsider  your  resolutions,  or  forbear 
this  discussion,  m  a  conjuncture  so  pressing.  I  trust  your  Majesty 
will  recollect  that  you  are  on  hostile  ground ;  that  our  preparations 
cannot  have  so  far  escaped  notice  as  to  permit  us  now  with  safety  to 
retreat  from  our  purpose;  insomuch,  that  it  is  with  the  deepest 
anxiety  of  heart  I  foresee  even  danger  to  your  own  royal  person,  un- 
less you  can  generously  give  your  subjects  the  satisfaction,  which  Sir 
Richard  seems  to  think  they  are  obstinate  in  demanding." 

"  And  deep  indeed  your  anxiety  ought  to  be,"  said  the  Prince.  "  Is 
it  in  these  circumstances  of  personal  danger  in  which  you  expect  to 
overcome  a  resolution,  which  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
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me  as  a  man  or  a  prince  ?  If  the  axe  and  scaffold  were  ready  before 
the  windows  of  Whitehall,  I  would  rather  tread  the  same  path  with 
my  ^reat-g-randfather,  than  concede  the  slightest  point  in  which 
my  honour  is  concerned." 

^  He  spoke  these  words  with  a  determined  accent,  and  looked  around 
him  on  the  company,  all  of  whom  (excepting-  Darsie,  who  saw,  he 
thought,  a  fair  period  to  a  most  perilous  enterprise)  seemed  in  deep 
anxiety  and  confusion.  At  leng-th,  Sir  Richard  spoke  in  a  solemn 
and  melancholy  tone. 

*^  If  the  safety,"  he  said,  "of  poor  Richard  Glendale  were  alone 
concerned  in  this  matter,  I  have  never  valued  my  life  enough  to 
weigh  it  against  the  slightest  point  of  your  Majesty's  service.  But 
I  am  only  a  messenger — a  commissioner,  who  must  execute  my  trust, 
and  upon  whom  a  thousand  voices  will  cry,  Curse  and  wo,  if  I  do  it 
not  with  fidelity.  All  of  your  adherents,  even  Redgauntlet  himself, 
see  certain  ruin  to  this  enterprise— the  greatest  danger  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's person — the  utter  destruction  of  all  your  party  and  friends,  if 
they  insist  not  on  the  point,  which,  unfortunately,  your  Majesty  is  so 
unwilling  to  concede.  I  speak  it  with  a  heart  full  of  anguish— with 
a  tongue  unable  to  utter  my  emotions — but  it  must  be  spoken — the 
fatal  truth — that  if  your  royal  goodness  cannot  yield  to  us  a  boon 
which  we  hold  necessary  to  our  security  and  your  own,  your  Majesty 
with  one  word  disarms  ten  thousand  men,  ready  to  draw  their  swords 
in  your  behalf;  or,  to  speak  yet  more  plainly,  you  annihilate  even  the 
semblance  of  a  royal  party  in  Great  Britain.'' 

"  And  why  do  you  not  add/'  said  the  Prince,  scornfully,  "  that  the 
men  who  have  been  ready  to  assume  arms  in  my  behalf,  will  atone 
for  their  treason  to  the  Elector,  by  delivering  me  up  to  the  fate  for 
which  so  many  proclamations  have  destined  me  ?  Carry  my  head  to 
St  James's,  gentlemen;  you  will  do  a  more  acceptable  and  a  more 
honourable  action,  than,  having  inveigled  me  into  a  situation  which 
places  me  so  completely  in  your  power,  to  dishonour  yourselves  by 
propositions  which  dishonour  me." 

"  My  God,  sire ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Richard,  clasping  his  hands  to- 
gether, in  impatience,  "of  what  great  and  inexpiable  crime  can  your 
Majesty's  ancestors  have  been  guilty,  that  they  have  been  punished 
by  the  infliction  of  judicial  blindness  on  their  whole  generation ! — 
Come,  my  Lord  — — ,  we  must  to  our  friends." 

"By  your  leave.  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  not  till 
we  have  learned  what  measures  can  be  taken  for  his  Majesty's  per- 
sonal safety," 

"  Care  not  for  me,  young  man,"  said  Charles  Edward  ;  "  when  I 
was  in  the  society  of  Highland  robbers  and  cattle-drovers,  I  was  safer 
than  I  now  hold  myself  among  the  representatives  of  the  best  blood 
in  England. — Farewell,  gentleman — I  will  shift  for  myself." 

"This  must  never  be,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "Let  me  that  brought 
you  to  the  point  of  danger,  at  least  provide  for  your  safe  retreat." 

So  saying,  be  hastily  left  the  apartment,  followed  by  his  nephew. 

The  Wanderer,  averting  his  eyes  from  Lord and  Sir  Richard 

Glendale,  threw  himself  into  a  seat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apart- 
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nent,  while  they,  m  much  anxiety,  stood  together,  at  a  distance  from 
lim,  and  conversed  in  whispers. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NARRATIVE     CONTINUED. 

When  Redg'amitlet  left  the  room,  in  haste  and  discomposure,  the 
irst  person  he  met  on  the  stair,  and  indeed  so  close  by  the  door  of 
he  apartment  that  Darsie  thought  he  must  have  been  listening 
here,  w^as  his  attendant  Nixon. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  here? *'  he  said,  abruptly  and  sternly. 

"I  wait  your  orders,"  said  Nixon.  "I  hope  all's  right! — excuse 
ny  zeal/* 

"  All  is  wrong,  sir — Where  is  the  seafaring  fellow— Ewart — what 
io  you  call  him  ?  *' 

**Nanty  Ewart,  sir— I  will  carry  your  commands,"  said  Nixon. 

"  I  will  deliver  them  myself  to  him,''  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  call  him 
lither." 

^  "  But  should  your  honour  leave  the  presence  ?  "  said  Nixon,  still 
ingering. 

"  'Sdeath,  sir,  do  you  prate  to  me?"  said  Redgauntlet,  bending  his 
)rows.  "  I,  sir,  transact  my  own  business  ;  you,  I  am  told,  act  by  a 
'agged  deputy." 

Without  farther  answer,  Nixon  departed,  rather  disconcerted,  as 
t  seemed  to  Darsie. 

"  That  dog  turns  insolent  and  lazy,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  but  I  must 
)ear  with  him  for  a  while." 

A  moment  after,  Nixon  returned  with  Ewart. 

"  Is  this  the  smuggling  fellow?"  demanded  Redgauntlet. 

Nixon  nodded. 

"Is  he  sober  now ?— he  was  brawling  anon." 

**  Sober  enough  for  business,"  said  Nixon. 

"  Well  then,  hark  ye,  Ewart— man  your  boat  with  your  best  hands, 
md  have  her  by  the  pier^get  your  other  fellows  on  board  the  brig— 
f  you  have  any  cargo  left,  throw  it  overboard ;  it  shall  be  all  paid, 
ive  times  over— and  be  ready  for  a  start  to  Wales  or  the  Hebrides, 
)r  perhaps  for  Sweden  or  Norway." 

Ewart  answered  sullenly  enough,  "  Ay,  ay,  sir.'' 

"  Go  with  him,  Nixon,"  said  Redgauntlet,  forcing  himself  to  speak 
vith  some  appearance  of  cordiality  to  the  servant  with  whom  he  was 
3flended ;  "  see  he  does  his  duty." 

Ewart  left  the  house  sullenly,  followed  by  Nixon.  The  sailor  was 
iust  in  that  species  of  drunken  humour  which  made  him  jealous,  pas- 
donate,  and  troublesome,  without  showing  any  other  disorder  than 
[hat  of  irritability.  As  he  walked  towards  the  beach  he  kept  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  but  in  such  a  tone  that  his  companion  lost  not  a  word, 
"Smuggling  fellow— Ay,  smuggler— and,  start  your  cargo  into  the 
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sea — and  be  ready  to  start  for  the  Hebrides,  or  Sweden — or  the  devil, 
I  suppose.  Well,  and  what  if  I  said  in  answer — Rebel,  Jacobite — 
traitor — I  '11  make  you  and  your  d — d  confederates  walk  the  plank- 

I  have  seen  better  men  do  it — half-a-score  of  a  morning when  I 

was  across  the  Line." 

"  D — d  unhandsome  terms  those  Redgauntlet  used  to  you  brother," 
said  Nixon. 

"  Which  do  you  mean  ?  '*  said  Ewart,  starting",  and  recollecting 
himself.    "  I  have  been  at  my  old  trade  of  thinking  aloud,  have  I  ?" 

"No  matter,"  answered  Nixon,  "none  but  a  friend  heard  you. 
You  cannot  have  forgotten  how  Redgauntlet  disarmed  you  this 
morning.'* 

"  Why,  I  would  bear  no  malice  about  that — only  he  is  so  cursedly 
high  and  saucy,"  said  Ewart. 

**  And  then,"  said  Nixon,  "  I  know  you  for  a  true  hearted 
Protestant." 

**  That  I  am,  by  G— ,"  said  Ewart.  "  No,  the  Spaniards  could 
never  get  my  religion  from  me." 

^  "And  a  friend  to  King  George,  and  the  Hanover  line  of  succes- 
sion," said  Nixon,  still  walking  and  speaking  very  slow. 

"  You  may  swear  I  am,  excepting  in  the  way  of  business,  as 
Turnpenny  says.  I  like  King  George,  but  I  can't  afibrd  to  pay 
duties." 

"  You  are  outlawed,  I  believe  T  said  Nixon. 

"  Am  I  ? — faith,  I  believe  I  am,"  said  Ewart.  "  I  wish  I  were 
inlav)ed  again  with  all  my  heart — But  come  along,  we  must  get  all 
ready  for  our  peremptory  gentleman,  1  suppose." 

"  I  will  teach  you  a  better  trick,"  said  Nixon.  "  There  is  a  bloody 
pack  of  rebels  yonder." 

"  Ay,  we  all  know  that,"  said  the  smuggler ;  '*  but  the  snowbalFa 
melting,  I  think." 

"  There  is  some  one  yonder  whose  head  is  worth — thirty— thou- 
sand— pounds — of  sterling  money,"  said  Nixon,  pausing  between 
each  word,  as  if  to  enforce  the  magnificence  of  the  sum. 

"  And  what  of  that  ?"  said  Ewart,  quickly. 

'*  Only  that  instead  of  lying  by  the  pier  with  your  men  on  their 
oars,  if  you  will  just  carry  your  boat  on  board  just  now,  and  take  no 
notice  of  any  signal  from  the  shore,  by  G — d,  Nanty  Ewart,  I  wiU 
make  a  man  of  you  for  life ! " 

"  Oh  ho !  then  the  Jacobite  gentry  are  not  so  safe  as  they  think 
themselves?"  said  Nanty. 

"  In  an  hour  or  two,"  replied  Nixon,  "  they  will  be  made  safer  in 
Carlisle  Castle." 

"  The  devil  they  will ! "  said  Ewart ;  "  and  you  have  been  the  in- 
former, I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  been  ill  paid  for  my  service  among  the  Redgauntlets 
—have  scarce  got  dog's  wages — and  been  treat^  worse  than  ever 
tlog  was  used.  I  have  the  old  fox  and  his  cubs  in  the  same  trap  now, 
Nanty ;  and  we'll  see  how  a  certain  young  lady  will  look  then.  You 
see  I  am  frank  with  you,  Nanty." 

"  And  I  will  be  as  frank  with  you,"  said  the  smuggler.    "  You 
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are  a  d— d  old  scoundrel— traitor  to  the  man  whose  bread  you  eat ! 
Me  help  to  betray  poor  devils,  that  have  been  so  often  betrayed 
myself! — Not  if  they  were  a  hundred  Popes,  Devils,  and  Pre- 
tenders. 1  will  back  and  tell  them  their  danger — they  are  part  of 
cargo — regularly  invoiced— put  under  my  charge  by  the  owners — 
I'll  back " 

"  You  are  not  stark  mad  ? "  said  Nixon,  who  now  saw  he  had  mis- 
calculated in  supposing  Nanty's  wild  ideas  of  honour  and  fidelity 
could  be  shaken  even  by  resentment,  or  by  his  Protestant  partiali- 
ties.   **  You  shall  not  go  back — it  is  all  a  joke." 

"  I  '11  back  to  Redgauntlet,  and  see  whetlier  it  is  a  joke  he  will 
laugh  at." 

"  My  life  is  lost  if  you  do,"  said  Nixon — "  hear  reason." 

They  were  in  a  clump  or  cluster  of  tall  furze  at  the  moment  they 
were  speaking,  about  half-way  between  the  pier  and  the  house,  but 
not  in  a  direct  line,  from  which  Nixon,  whose  object  it  was  to  gain 
time,  had  induced  Ewart  to  diverge  insensibly. 

He  now  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  a  desperate  resolution. 
"Hear  reason,"  he  said;  and  added,  as  Nanty  still  endeavoured  to 
pass  him,  "  Or  else  hear  this  ! "  discharging  a  pocket-pistol  into  the 
unfortunate  man's  body. 

Nanty  staggered,  but  kept  his  feet.  "It  has  cut  my  back-bone 
asunder,"  he  said  ;  "you  have  done  me  the  last  good  office,  and  I  will 
not  die  ungrateful. " 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  he  collected  his  remaining  strength, 
stood  jfirm  for  an  instant,  drew  his  hanger,  and,  fetching  a  stroke 
with  both  hands,  cut  Cristal  Nixon  down.  The  blow,  struck  with  all 
the  energy  of  a  desperate  and  dying  man,  exhibited  a  force  to  which 
Ewart's  exhausted  frame  might  have  seemed  inadequate ; — it  cleft 
the  hat  which  the  wretch  wore,  though  secured  by  a  plate  of  iron 
within  the  lining,  bit  deep  into  his  skull,  and  there  left  a  fragment  of 
the  weapon,  which  was  broken  by  the  fury  of  the  blow. 

One  of  the  seamen  of  the  lugger,  who  strolled  up,  attracted  by  the 
firing  of  the  pistol,  though,  being  a  small  one,  the  report  was  very 
trifling,  found  both  the  unfortunate  men  stark  dead.  Alarmed  at 
what  he  saw,  which  he  conceived  to  have  been  the  consequence  of 
some  unsuccessful  engagement  betwixt  his  late  commander  and  a 
revenue  officer  (for  Nixon  chanced  not  to  be  personally  known  to 
him),  the  sailor  hastened  back  to  the  boat,  in  order  to  apprise  his 
comrades  of  Nanty's  fate,  and  to  advise  them  to  take  off  themselves 
and  the  vessel. 

Meantime  Redgauntlet,  having,  as  we  have  seen,  despatched  Nixon 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  retreat  for  the  unfortunate  Charles,  in 
case  of  extremity,  returned  to  the  apartment  where  he  had  left  the 
Wanderer.     He  now  found  him  alone. 

"  Sir  Richard  Glendale,"  said  the  unfortunate  prince,  "  with  his 
young  friend,  has  gone  to  consult  their  adherents  now  in  the  house. 
Redgauntlet,  my  friend,  I  will  not  blame  you  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  find  myself,  though  I  am  at  once  placed  in  danger,  and  ren- 
dered contemptible.  But  you  ought  to  have  stated  to  me  more 
stongly  the  weight  which  these  gentlemen  attached  to  their  insolent 
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proposition.  You  should  have  told  me  that  no  compromise  would 
have  any  effect — that  they  desire  not  a  Prince  to  g-overn  them,  but 
one,  on  the  contrary,  over  whom  they  were  to  exercise  restraint  on 
all  occasions,  from  the  hig-hest  affairs  of  the  state  down  to  the  most 
intimate  and  private  concerns  of  his  own  privacy,  which  the  most 
ordinary  men  desire  to  keep  secret  and  sacred  from  interference." 

"  God  knows,"  said  Redg-auntlet,  in  much  ag-itation,  ''  1  acted  for 
the  best  when  I  pressed  your  Majesty  to  come  hither — I  never  thoug-ht 
that  your  Majesty,  at  such  a  crisis,  would  have  scrupled,  when  a  king'- 
dom  was  in  view,  to  sacrifice  an  attachment  which " 

"  Peace,  sir !  "  said  Charles ;  "  it  is  not  for  you  to  estimate  my  feel- 
ing's upon  such  a  subject." 

Redg-auntlet  coloured  high,  and  bowed  profoundly.  "At  least," 
he  resumed,  "  I  hoped  that  some  middle  way  mig'ht  be  found,  and  it 
shall — and  must — Come  with  me,  nephew.  We  will  to  these  gentle- 
men, and  I  am  confident  I  will  bring*  back  heart-stirring*  tidings." 

''I  will  do  much  to  comply  with  them,  Redgauntlet.  I  am  loath, 
having-  again  set  my  foot  on  British  land,  to  quit  it  without  a  blow 
for  my  right.  But  this  which  they  demand  of  me  is  a  degradation, 
and  compliance  is  impossible." 

Redgauntlet,  followed  by  his  nephew,  the  unwilling  spectator  of 
this  extraordinary  scene,  left  once  more  the  apartment  of  the  adven- 
turous Wanderer,  and  was  met  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  by  Joe 
Crackenthorp.    "  Where  are  the  other  gentlemen  ? "  he  said. 

"  Yonder  in  the  west  barrack,"  answered  Joe ;  *'  but,  Master  In- 
goldsby," — that  was  the  name  by  wliich  Redgauntlet  was  most  gene- 
rally known  in  Cumberland, — "  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  must  put 
yonder  folk  together  in  one  room." 

"  What  folk  ?  "  said  Redgauntlet,  impatiently. 

"  Why,  them  prisoner  stranger  folk,  as  you  bid  Cristal  Nixon  look 
after.  Ijord  love  you !  this  is  a  large  house  enow,  but  we  cannot  have 
separate  lock-ups  for  folk,  as  they  have  in  Newgate  or  in  Bedlam. 
Yonder's  a  mad  beggar,  that  is  to  be  a  great  man  when  he  wins  a 
lawsuit.  Lord  help  him  ! — Yonder's  a  Quaker  and  a  lawyer  charged 
with  a  riot ;  and,  ecod,  I  must  make  one  key  and  one  lock  keep 
them,  for  we  are  chokeful,  and  you  have  sent  off  old  Nixon,  that 
could  have  given  one  some  help  in  this  confusion.  Besides,  they  take 
up  every  one  a  room,  and  call  for  noughts  on  earth, — excepting  the 
old  man,  who  calls  lustily  enough, — but  he  has  not  a  penny  to  pay 
shot." 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt  with  them,"  said  Redgauntlet,  who  had  listened 
impatiently  to  his  statement ;  '•'  so  thou  dost  but  keep  them  from  get- 
ting out  and  making  some  alarm  "     ' 

*'  A  Quaker  and  a  lawyer !  "  said 
and  Geddes. — Uncle,  I  must  request  of  you- 


•^  WC.V  cv.,vc  .x..«x^x..j3  ^^^. XXX.  in  the  country,  I  care  not." 

idDarsie.    *^  This  must  be  Fairford 


Nay,  nephew,"  interrupted  Redgauntlet,  "  this  is  no  time  for  ask- 
ing questions.  You  shall  yourself  decide  upon  their  fate  in  the  course 
of  an  hour — no  harm  whatever  is  designed  them." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  towards  the  place  where  the  Jacobite  gentle- 
men were  holding  their  council,  and  Darsie  followed  him,  in  the  hope 
that  the  obstacle  which  had  arisen  to  the  prosecution  of  their  des- 
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perate  adventure  would  prove  uusurmountaLle,  and  spare  liim  the 
necessity  of  a  dang^erous  and  violent  rupture  with  his  uncle.  The 
discussions  amon^  them  were  very  eag-er ;  the  more  daring  part  of 
the  conspirators,  who  had  little  but  life  to  lose,  being  desirous  to  pro- 
ceed at  all  liazards ;  while  the  others,  whom  a  sense  of  honour  and 
a  hesitation  to  disavow  long'-cherished  principles  had  broug-ht  for- 
ward, were  perhaps  not  ill  satisfied  to  have  a  fair  apolog-y  for  declin- 
ing an  adventure,  into  which  they  had  entered  with  more  of  reluctance 
than  zeal. 

Meanwliile,  Joe  Crackenthorp,  availing  himself  of  the  hasty  per- 
mission attained  from  Redgauntlet,  proceeded  to  assemble  in  one 
apartment  those  whose  safe  custody  had  been  thought  necessary; 
and  without  much  considering  the  propriety  of  the  matter,  he  select- 
ed for  the  common  place  of  confinement,  the  room  wliich  Lilias  had, 
since  her  brother's  departure,  occu])ied  alone.  It  had  a  strong  lock, 
and  was  double-hinged,  whicli  probably  led  to  the  preference  as- 
signed to  it  as  a  place  of  security. 

Into  this,  Joe,  with  little  ceremony,  and  a  good  deal  of  noise,  in- 
troduced the  Quaker  and  Fairford ;  the  first  descanting  on  the  im- 
morality, the  other  on  the  illegality,  of  his  proceedings ;  and  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear  both  to  the  one  and  the  otber.  Next  he  pushed 
in,  almost  in  headlong  fashion,  the  unfortunate  litigant,  who,  having 
made  some  resistance  at  the  threshold,  had  received  a  violent  thrust 
i!i  consequence,  came  rushing  forward,  like  a  ram  in  the  act  of 
charging,  with  such  impetus,  as  must  have  carried  him  to  the  top  of 
the  room,  and  struck  the  cocked  hat  which  sat  perched  on  the  top  of 
liis  tow  wig  against  Miss  Redgauntlet's  person,  had  not  the  honest 
Quaker  interrupted  his  career  by  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  and 
bringing  him  to  a  stand.  "Friend,"  said  he,  with  the  real  good- 
breeding  which  so  often  subsists  independently  of  ceremonial  ''  thou 
art  no  company  for  tliat  young  person ;  she  is,  thouseest,  frightened 
at  our  being  so  suddenly  thrust  in  hither;  and  although  that  be  no 
fault  of  ours,  yet  it  will  become  us  to  behave  civilly  towards  her. 
Wherefore  come  thou  with  me  to  this  window,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
what  it  concerns  thee  to  know." 

**And  what  for  should  I  no  speak  to  the  leddy,  friend?"  said 
Peter,  who  was  now  about  half  seas  over.  "  I  have  spoke  to  Jeddies 
before  now,  man— What  for  should  she  be  frightened  at  me?— I  am 
nae  bogle,  I  ween. — What  are  ye  pooin'  me  that  gate  for  ? — Ye  will 
rive  my  coat,  and  I  will  have  a  good  action  for  having'  myself  made 
sartum  atque  tectum  at  your  expenses." 

Notwithstanding  this  threat,  Mr  Geddes,  whose  muscles  were  as 
strong  as  his  judgment  v/as  sound  and  his  temper  sedate,  led  Poor 
Peter,  under  the  sense  of  a  control  against  which  he  could  not 
strugole,  to  the  farther  corner  of  the  apartment,  wiiere,  placing  him, 
whether  he  would  or  no,  in  a  chair,  he  sat  down  beside  him,  and 
etfectuaily  prevented  his  annoying  the  young  lady,  u})()a  whom  he  had 
seemed  bent  on  conferring  the  delights  of  his  society. 

If  Peter  had  immediately  recognised  his  counsel  learned  in  the 
law,  it  is  probable  that  not  even  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  Quaker 
could  have  kept  him  in  a  state  of  restraint ;  but  Fairford's  back  was 
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turned  towards  his  client,  whose  optics,  besides  being"  somewhat 
dazzled  with  ale  and  brandy,  were  speedily  eng-agedin  contemplating 
a  half-crown  which  Joshua  held  between  his  fing^er  and  his  thumb, 
saying",  at  the  same  time,  "  Friend,  thou  art  indigent  and  improvi- 
dent. This  will,  well  employed,  procure  thee  sustentation  of  nature 
for  more  than  a  single  day ;  and  I  will  bestow  it  on  thee  if  thou  wilt 
sit  here  and  keep  me  company;  for  neither  thou  nor  I,  friend,  are 
fit  company  for  ladies." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  friend,"  said  Peter,  scornfully;  "I  was  aye 
kend  to  be  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex ;  and  when  I  was  in  business  I 
served  the  leddies  wi'  anither  sort  of  decorum  than  Plainstanes,  the 
d — d  awkward  scoundrel !  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  dittay  be- 
tween us." 

"  Well,  but,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  who  observed  that  the  young 
lady  still  seemed  to  fear  Peter's  intrusion,  *'I  wish  to  hear  thee  speak 
about  this  great  lawsuit  of  thine,  which  has  been  matter  of  such 
celebrity." 

"  Celebrity ! — Ye  may  swear  that,"  said  Peter,  for  the  string  was 
touched  to" which  his  crazy  imagination  always  vibrated.  "And  I 
dinna  wonder  that  folk  that  judge  things  by  their  outward  grandeur, 
should  think  me  something  worth  their  envying.  It's  very  true  that 
it  is  grandeur  upon  earth  to  hear  ane's  name  thunnered  out  along 
the  long-arched  roof  of  the  Outer-House, —  *  Poor  Peter  Peebles 
against  Plainstanes,  et  per  contra  ;  '  a'  the  best  lawyers  in  the  house 
fleeing  like  eagles  to  the  prey ;  some  because  they  are  in  the  cause, 
and  some  because  they  want  to  be  thought  engaged  (for  there  are 
tricks  in  other  trades  by  selling  muslins)— to  see  the  reporters  mend- 
ing their  pens  to  take  down  the  debate— the  Lords  themselves  pooin' 
in  their  chairs,  like  folk  sitting  down  to  a  gude  dinner,  and  crying 
on  the  clerks  for  parts  and  pendicles  of  the  process,  who,  puir  bodies, 
can  do  little  mair  than  cry  on  their  closet-keepers  to  help  them.  To 
see  a'  this,"  continued  Peter,  in  a  tone  of  sustained  rapture,  "  and  to 
ken  that  naething  will  be  said  or  dune  amang  a'  thae  grand  folk,  for 
maybe  the  feck  of  three  hours,  saving  what  concerns  you  and  your 
business — Oh,  man,  nae  wonder  that  ye  judge  this  to  be  earthly 
glory  ! — And  yet,  neighbour,  as  I  was  saying,  there  be  unco  draw- 
backs—I whiles  think  of  my  bit  house,  where  dinner,  and  supper, 
and  breakfast,  used  to  come  without  the  crying  for,  just  as  if  fairies 
had  brought  it— and  the  gude  bed  at  e'en — and  the  needfu'  penny  in 
the  pouch. — And  then  to  see  a'  ane's  warldly  substance  capering  in 
the  air  in  a  pair  of  weigh-bauks,  now  up,  now  down,  as  the  breath 
of  judge  or  counsel  inclines  it  for  pursuer  or  defender, — troth,  man, 
there  are  times  I  rue  having  ever  begun  the  pleawark,  though,  may- 
be, when  ye  consider  the  renown  and  credit  I  have  by  it,  ye  will 
hardly  believe  what  I  am  saying." 

"Indeed,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  am  glad  thou  hast 
found  anything  in  the  legal  contention  which  compensates  thee  for 
poverty  and  hunger ;  but  I  believe,  were  other  human  objects  of 
ambition  looked  upon  as  closely,  their  advantages  would  be  found  as 
chimerical  as  those  attending  thy  protracted  litigation." 

''  But  never  mind,  friend,"  said  Peter,  "  I'll  tell  you  the  exact  state 
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of  the  conjunct  processes,  and  make  you  sensible  that  I  can  brinf? 
mysell  round  with  a  wet  finger,  now  1  have  my  finger  and  my  thumb 
on  this  loup-the-dike  loon,  the  lad  Fairford/'*^ 

Alan  Fairford  was  in  the  act  of  speaking'  to  the  masked  lady  (for 
Miss  Redgauntlet  had  retained  her  riding  vizard),  endeavouring  to 
assure  her,  as  he  perceived  her  anxiety,  of  such  protection  as  he 
could  afibrd,  when  his  own  name,  pronounced  in  a  loud  tone,  attracted 
his  attention.  He  looked  round,  and  seeing  Peter  Peebles,  as  hastily 
turned  to  avoid  his  notice,  in  which  he  succeeded,  so  earnest  was 
Peter  upon  his  colloquy  with  one  of  the  most  respectable  auditors 
whose  attention  he  had  ever  been  able  to  engage.  And  by  this  little 
motion,  momentary  as  it  was,  Alan  gained  an  unexpected  advantage; 
for  while  he  looked  round.  Miss  Lilias,  I  could  never  ascertain  why, 
took  the  moment  to  adjust  her  mask,  and  did  it  so  awkwardly,  that 
when  her  companion  again  turned  his  head,  he  recognised  as  much 
of  her  features  as  authorised  him  to  address  her  as  his  fair  client,  and 
to  press  his  off'ers  of  protection  and  assistance  with  the  boldness  of 
a  former  acquaintance. 

Lilias  Redgauntlet  withdrew  the  mask  from  her  crimsoned  cheek. 
"  Mr  Fairford,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible,  "  you  have  the 
character  of  a  young  gentleman  of  sense  and  generosity ;  but  we 
have  already  met  in  one  situation  which  you  must  think  singular; 
and  I  must  be  exposed  to  misconstruction,  at  least,  for  my  forwardness, 
were  it  not  in  a  cause  in  which  my  dearest  affections  were  concerned." 

"  Any  interest  in  my  beloved  friend  Darsie  Latimer,"  said  Fair- 
ford,  stepping  a  little  back,  and  putting  a  marked  restraint  upon  his 

former  advances,  "gives  me  a  double  right  to  be  useful  to "    He 

stopped  short. 

"  To  his  sister,  your  goodness  would  say,"  answered  Lilias. 

"  His  sister,  madam !  "  replied  Alan,  in  the  extremity  of  astonish- 
ment— "  Sister,  I  presume,  in  affection  only  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  my  dear  brother  Darsie  and  I  are  connected  by  the 
bonds  of  actual  relationship ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  the  first  to 
tell  this  to  the  friend  he  most  values." 

Fairford's  first  thought  was  on  the  violent  passion  which  Darsie 
had  expressed  towards  the  fair  unknown.  "Good  God!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  how  did  he  bear  the  discovery  ? " 

"  With  resignation,  I  hope,"  said  Lilias,  smiling.  "  A  more  accom- 
plished sister  he  might  easily  have  come  by,  but  scarcely  could  have 
found  one  who  could  love  him  more  than  I  do." 

"  I  meant — I  only  meant  to  say,"  said  the  young  counsellor,  his 
presence  of  mind  failing  him  for  an  instant — '^  that  is,  I  meant  to  ask 
where  Darsie  Latimer  is  at  this  moment." 

"In  this  very  house,  and  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  whom 
I  believe  you  knew  as  a  visitor  of  your  father,  under  the  name  of  Mr 
Herries  of  Birr  ens  work." 

"Let  me  hasten  to  him,"  said  Fairford;  "I  have  sought  him 
through  difficulties  and  dangers— I  must  see  him  instantly." 

"You  forget  you  are  a  prisoner,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  True — true ;  but  I  cannot  be  long  detained— the  cause  alleged 
is  too  ridiculous." 
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"Alas!  "  said  Liliag,  "our  fate — my  brother's  and  mine,  at  least- 
must  turn  on  the  deliberations  perhaps  of  less  tlian  an  hour. — For 
you,  sir,  I  believe  and  apprehend  nothing*  but  some  restraint;  my 
uncle  is  neither  cruel  nor  unjust,  though  few  will  go  farther  in  the 
cause  which  he  has  adopted. " 

"  Which  is  that  of  the  Pretend -'' 

"For  God's  sake  speak  lower  !  "  said  Lilias,  approaching"  her  hand, 
as  if  to  stop  him.  "  The  w^ord  may  cost  you  your  life.  You  do  not 
know — indeed  you  do  not— the  terrors  of  the  situation  in  which  we 
at  present  stand,  and  in  which  I  fear  you  also  are  involved  by  your 
friendship  for  my  brother." 

"I  do  not  indeed  know  the  particulars  of  our  situation,"  said  Fair- 
ford  ;  "  but  be  the  danger  what  it  may,  I  shall  not  grudge  my  share 
of  it  for  the  sake  of  my  friend ;  or,"  he  added,  with  more  timidity, 
"  of  my  friend's  sister.  Let  me  hope,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  Miss  Lati- 
mer, that  my  presence  may  be  of  some  use  to  you  ;  and  that  it  may 
be  so,  let  me  entreat  a  share  of  your  confidence,  which  I  am  conscious 
I  have  otherwise  no  right  to  ask." 

He  led  her,  as  he  spoke,  towards  the  recess  of  the  farther  window 
of  the  room,  and  observing  to  her  that,  unhappily,  he  was  particu- 
larly exposed  to  interruption  from  the  mad  old  man  whose  entrance 
had  alarmed  her,  he  disposed  of  Darsie  Latimer's  riding  skirt,  which 
had  been  left  in  the  apartment,  over  the  back  of  two  chairs,  forming 
thus  a  sort  of  screen,  behind  which  he  ensconced  himself  with  the 
maiden  of  the  green  mantle;  feeling  at  the  moment,  that  the  danger 
in  which  he  was  placed  was  almost  compensated  by  the  intelligence 
which  permitted  those  feelings  towards  her  to  revive,  which  justice 
to  his  friend  had  induced  him  to  stifle  in  the  birth. 

The  relative  situation  of  adviser  and  advised,  of  protector  and  pro- 
tected, is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  respective  condition  of  man  and 
woman,  that  great  progress  towards  intimacy  is  often  made  in  very 
short  space ;  for  the  circumstances  call  for  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  gentleman,  and  forbid  coyness  on  that  of  the  lady,  so  that  the 
usual  barriers  against  easy  intercourse  are  at  once  thrown  down. 

Under  these  circumstances,  securing  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
from  observation,  conversing  in  w^hispers,  and  seated  in  a  corner, 
where  they  were  brought  into  so  dole  contact  that  their  faces  nearly 
touched  each  other,  Fairford  heard  from  Lilias  Redgauntlet  the  his- 
tory of  her  family,  particularly  of  her  uncle ;  his  views  upon  her 
brother,  and  the  agony  which  she  felt,  lest  at  that  very  moment  he 
might  succeed  in  engaging  Darsie  in  some  desperate  scheme,  fatal 
to  his  fortune,  and  perhaps  to  his  life. 

Alan  Fairford's  acute  understanding  instantly  connected  what  he 
had  heard  with  the  circumstances  he  had  witnessed  at  Fairladies, 
His  first  thought  was,  to  attempt,  at  all  risks,  his  instant  escape,  and 
procure  assistance  powerful  enough  to  crush,  in  the  very  cradle,  a 
conspiracy  of  such  a  determined  character.  This  he  did  not  consider 
as  difficult ;  for,  though  the  door  was  guarded  on  the  outside,  the 
window,  which  was  not  above  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  was  open  for 
escape,  the  common  on  which  it  looked  was  unenclosed,  and  pro- 
fusely covered  with  furze.     There  would,  he  thought,  be  little  difii- 
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culty  in  effecting  his  liberty  and  in  concealing  his  course  after  he  had 
gained  it. 

But  Lilias  exclaimed  against  this  scheme.  Her  uncle,  she  said, 
was  a  man,  who,  in  his  moments  of  enthusiasm,  knew  neither  remorse 
nor  fear.  He  was  capable  of  visiting  upon  Darsie  any  injury  which 
he  might  conceive  Fairford  had  rendered  him — he  was  her  near  kins- 
man also,  and  not  an  unkind  one,  and  she  deprecated  any  effort,  even 
in  her  brother's  favour,  by  which  his  life  must  be  exposed  to  danger. 
Fairford  himself  remembered  Father  Buonaventure,  and  made  little 
question  but  that  he  was  one  of  tlie  sons  of  the  old  Chevalier  de  Saint 
George;  and  with  feelings  which,  although  contradictory  of  his 
public  duty,  can  hardly  be  much  censured,  his  heart  recoiled  from 
being  the  agent  by  whom  the  last  scion  of  such  a  long  line  of  Scot- 
tish Princes  should  be  rooted  up.  He  then  thought  of  obtaining  an 
audience,  if  possible,  of  this  devoted  person,  and  explaining  to  him 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  undertaking,  which  he  judged  it  likely 
that  the  ardour  of  his  partisans  might  have  concealed  from  him.  But 
he  relinquished  this  design  as  soon  as  formed.  He  had  no  doubt, 
that  any  light  which  he  could  throw  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
would  come  too  late  to  be  serviceable  to  one  who  was  always  re- 
ported to  have  his  own  full  share  of  the  hereditary  obstinacy  which 
had  cost  his  ancestors  so  dear,  and  who,  in  drawing  the  sword,  must 
have  thrown  from  him  the  scabbard. 

Lilias  suggested  the  advice  which,  of  all  others,  seemed  most 
suited  to  the  occasion,  that,  yielding,  namely,  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  situation,  they  should  watch  carefully  when  Darsie  should 
obtain  any  degree  of  freedom,  and  endeavour  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  him,  in  which  case  their  joint  flight  might  be  effected, 
and  without  endangering  the  safety  of  any  one. 

Their  youthful  deliberation  had  nearly  fixed  in  this  point,  when 
Fairford,  who  was  listening  to  the  low  sweet  whispering  tones  of 
Lilias  Redgauntlet,  rendered  yet  more  interesting  by  some  slight 
touch  of  foreign  accent,  was  startled  by  a  heavy  hand  which  de- 
scended with  full  weight  on  his  shoulder,  while  the  discordant  voice 
of  Peter  Peebles,  who  had  at  length  broken  loose  from  the  well- 
meaning  Quaker,  exclaimed  in  the  ear  of  his  truant  counsel — "Aha, 
lad !  I  think  ye  are  catched~An'  so  ye  are  turned  chamber-counsel, 
are  ye  ? — And  ye  have  drawn  up  wi'  clients  in  scarfs  and  hoods  ? 
But  bide  a  wee,  billie,  and  see  if  I  dinna  sort  ye  when  my  petition 
and  complaint  comes  to  be  discussed,  with,  or  without  answers,  under 
certification." 

Alan  Fairford  had  never  more  difficulty  in  his  life  to  subdue  a 
first  emotion,  than  he  had  to  refrain  from  knocking  down  the  crazy 
blockhead  who  had  broke  in  upon  him  at  such  a  moment.  But  the 
length  of  Peter's  address  gave  him  time,  fortunately  perhaps  for 
both  parties,  to  reflect  on  the  extreme  irregularity  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing.    He  stood  silent,  however,  with  vexation,  while  Peter  went  on. 

"  Weel,  my  bonnie  man,  I  see  ye  are  thinking  shame  o'  yoursell, 
and  nae  great  wonder.  Ye  maun  leave  this  quean — the  like  of  her 
is  ower  light  company^  for  you.  1  have  heard  honest  Mr  Pest  say, 
that  the  gown  grees  ill  wi'  the  petticoat.     But  come  awa  hame  to 
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your  puir  father,  and  Til  take  care  of  you  the  haill  g'ate,  and  keep 
you  company,  and  deil  a  word  we  will  speak  about,  but  just  the  state 
of  the  conioined  processes  of  the  great  cause  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles 
against  Plainstanes." 

"  If  thou  canst  endure  to  hear  as  much  of  that  suit,  friend/'  said 
the  Quaker,  *'  as  I  have  heard  out  of  mere  compassion  for  thee,  I 
think  verily  thou  wilt  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  unless  it 
be  altogether  bottomless." 

Fairford  shook  off,  rather  indignantly,  the  large  bony  hand  which 
Peter  had  imposed  upon  his  shoulder,  and  was  about  to  say  something 
peevish,  upon  so  unpleasant  and  insolent  a  mode  of  interruption, 
when  the  door  opened,  a  treble  voice  saying  to  the  sentinel,  "  I  tell 
you  I  maun  be  m  to  see  if  Mr  Nixon's  here;"  and  little  Benjie 
thrust  in  his  mop-head  and  keen  black  eyes.  Ere  he  could  withdraw 
it,  Peter  Peebles  sprang  to  the  door,  seized  on  the  boy  by  the  collar, 
and  dragged  him  forward  into  the  room. 

"Let  me  see  it,"  he  said,  "ye  ne'er-do-weel  limb  of  Satan — I'll 
gar  you  satisfy  the  production,  I  trow — ^I'U  hae  first  and  second  dili- 
gence against  you,  ye  deevil's  buckie !  " 

"  What  dost*^  thou  want  ?  "  said  the  Quaker,  interfering ;  "  why 
dost  thou  frighten  the  boy,  friend  Peebles  ? " 

*•  I  gave  the  bastard  a  penny  to  buy  me  snuff,"  said  the  pauper ; 
''and  he  has  rendered  no  account  of  his  intromissions;  but  I'll  gar 
him  as  gude." 

So  sa}ung,  he  proceeded  forcibly  to  rifle  the  pockets  of  Benjie's 
ragged  jacket  of  one  or  two  snares  for  game,  marbles,  a  half-bitten 
apple,  two  stolen  eggs  (one  of  which  Peter  broke  in  the  eag^erness 
of  his  research),  and  various  other  unconsidered  trifles,  which  had 
not  the  air  of  being  very  honestly  come  by.  The  little  rascal,  under 
this  discipline,  bit  and  struggled  like  a  fox-cub,  but,  like  that  vermin, 
uttered  neither  cry  nor  complaint,  till  a  note,  which  Peter  tore  from 
his  bosom,  flew  as  far  as  Lilias  Kedgauntlet,  and  fell  at  her  feet.  It 
was  addressed  to  C.  N. 

"  It  is  for  the  villain  Nixon,"  she  said  to  Alan  Fairford ;  "  open 
it  without  scruple ;  that  boy  is  his  emissary ;  we  shall  now  see  what 
the  miscreant  is  driving  at. 

Little  Benjie  now  gave  up  all  farther  struggle,  and  suffered  Peebles 
to  take  from  him,  without  resistance,  a  shilling,  out  of  which  Peter 
declared  he  would  pay  himself,  principal  and  interest,  and  account 
for  the  balance.  The  iboy,  whose  attention  seemed  fixed  on  some- 
thing very  different,  only  said,  "  Maister  Nixon  will  murder  me !  " 

Alan  Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  read  the  little  scrap  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written,  "  All  is  prepared— keep  them  in  play  until  i  come 
up — You  may  depend  on  your  reward. — C.  C." 

"  Alas,  my  uncle — my  poor  uncle  !  "  said  Lilias ;  "  this  is  the  result 
of  his  confidence.  Methinks,  to  give  him  instant  notice  of  liis  con- 
fidant's treachery,  is  now  the  best  service  we  can  render  all  concerned 
—if  they  break  up  their  undertaking,  as  they  must  now  do,  Darsie 
will  be  at  liberty." 

In  the  same  breath,  they  were  both  at  the  half-opened  door  of  the 
room,  Fairford  entreating  to  speak  with  the  Father  Buonaventure, 
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and  Lilias,  equally  vehemently,  requesting*  a  moment's  interview  with 
her  uncle.  While  the  sentinel  hesitated  what  to  do,  his  attention 
was  called  to  a  loud  noise  at  the  door,  where  a  crowd  had  been  as- 
sembled in  consequence  of  the  appalling  cry,  that  the  enemy  were 
upon  them,  occasioned,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  by  some  stragglers 
having  at  length  discovered  the  dead  bodies  of  Nanty  Ewart  and  of 
Nixon. 

Amid  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  alarming  incident,  the  sen- 
tinel ceased  to  attend  to  his  duty ;  and,  accepting  Alan  Fairford's 
arm,  Lilias  found  no  opposition  in  penetrating  even  to  the  inner 
apartment,  where  the  principal  persons  in  the  enterprise,  whose  con- 
clave had  been  disturbed  by  this  alarming  incident,  were  now  assem- 
bled in  great  confusion,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  Chevalier  him- 
self. 

"  Only  a  mutiny  among  these  smuggling  scoundrels,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet. 

"  Only  a  mutiny,  do  you  say  ?  "  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale ;  "  and 
the  lugger,  the  last  hope  of  escape  for  "—he  looked  towards  Charles, 
— *'  stands  out  to  sea  under  a  press  of  sail !  *' 

"  Do  not  concern  yourself  about  me,"  said  the  unfortunate  Prince ; 
**  this  is  not  the  worst  emergency  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
stand ;  and  if  it  were,  I  fear  it  not.  Shift  for  yourselves,  my  lords 
and  gentlemen." 

"  Ko,  never !  "  said  the  young  Lord .     "  Our  only  hope  now  is 

in  an  honourable  resistance." 

"Most  true,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "let  despair  renew  the  union 
amongst  us  which  accident  disturbed.  I  give  my  voice  for  displaying 

the  rojal  banner  instantlv,  and How  now ! "  he  concluded,  sternly, 

as  Lilias,  first  soliciting  his  attention  by  pulling  his  cloak,  put  into  his 
hand  the  scroll,  and  added,  it  was  designed  for  that  of  Nixon. 

Redgauntlet  read — and,  dropping  it  on  the  ground,  continued  to 
stare  upon  the  spot  where  it  fell,  with  raised  hands  and  fixed  eyes. 
Sir  Richard  Gleudale  lifted  the  fatal  paper,  read  it,  and  saying, 
**Now  all  is  indeed  over,"  handed  it  to  Maxwell,  who  said  aloud, 
*' Black  Colin  Campbell,  by  G — d!  I  heard  he  had  come  post  from 
London  last  night." 

As  if  in  echo  to  his  thoughts,  the  violin  of  the  blind  man  was 
heard,  playing  with  spirit,  "  The  Campbells  are  coming,"  a  cele- 
brated clan- march. 

'*  The  Campbells  are  coming  in  earnest,"  said  MacKellar ;  "  they 
are  upon  us  with  the  whole  battalion  from  Carlisle." 

There  was  a  silence  of  dismay,  and  two  or  three  of  the  company 
began  to  drop  out  of  the  room. 

Lord spoke  with  the  generous  spirit  of  a  young  English 

nobleman.  "  If  we  have  been  fools,  do  not  let  us  be  cowards.  We 
have  one  here  more  precious  than  us  all,  and  come  hither  on  our 
warranty — let  us  save  him  at  least." 

"True,  most  true,"  answered  Sir  Richard  Glendale.  "Let  the 
King  be  first  cared  for." 

"  That  shall  be  mv  business,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  if  we  have  but 
time  to  bring  back  the  brig,  all  will  be  well— I  will  instantly  despatch 
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a  party  in  a  fishing-  skifi  to  bring*  lier  to."— He  g-ave  his  commands 
to  two  or  three  of  the  most  active  among*  his  followers. — "  Let  him 
be  once  on  board/'  he  said,  "  and  there  are  enough  of  us  to  stand  to 
arms  and  cover  his  retreat." 

"  Right,  right,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "  and  I  will  look  to  points  which 
can  be  made  defensible ;  and  the  old  powder-plofc  boys  could  not  have 
made  a  more  desperate  resistance  than  we  shall. — Redgauntlet," 
continued  he,  '*I  see  some  of  our  friends  are  looking  pale  ;  but  me- 
thinjvs  your  nephew  has  more  mettle  in  his  eye  now  than  when  we 
were  in  cold  deliberation,  with  danger  at  a  distance." 

"  It  is  the  way  of  our  house,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  our  courage  ever 
kindles  highest  on  the  losing  side.  I,  too,  feel  that  the  catastrophe 
I  have  brought  on  must  not  be  survived  by  its  author.  Let  me  first," 
he  said,  addressing  Charles,  "  see  your  Majesty's  sacred  person  in 
such  safety  as  can  now  be  provided  for  it,  and  then " 

"You  may  spare  all  considerations  concerning  me,  gentlemen," 
again  repeated  Charles ;  "  yon  mountain  of  Criffel  shall  fly  as  soon 
as  T  will.'^ 

Most  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  with  weeping  and  entreaty; 
some  one  or  two  slunk  in  confusion  from  the  apartment,  and  were 
heard  riding  off.  Unnoticed  in  such  a  scene,  Darsie,  his  sister,  and 
Fairford,  drew  together,  and  held  each  other  by  the  hands,  as  those 
who,  when  a  vessel  is  about  to  founder  in  the  storm,  determine  to 
take  their  chance  of  life  and  death  together. 

Amid  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  gentleman,  plainly  dressed  in  a 
riding-habit,  with  a  black  cockade  in  his  hat,  but  without  any  arms 
except  a  couteau-de-chasse,  walked  into  the  apartment  without  cere- 
mony. He  was  a  tall,  thin,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a  look  and  bear- 
ing decidedly  military.  He  had  passed  through  their  guards,  if  in 
the  confusion  they  now  maintained  any,  without  stop  or  question,  and 
now  stood,  almost  unarmed,  among  armed  men,  who,  nevertheless, 
gazed  on  him  as  on  the  angel  of  destruction. 

"  You  look  coldly  on  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said.     "  Sir  Richard 

Glendale— my  Lord ,  we  were  not  always  such  strangers.    Ha, 

Pate-in-Peril,  how  is  it  with  you?  and  you,  too,  Ingoldsby— I  must 
not  call  you  by  any  other  name— why  do  you  receive  an  old  friend  so 
coldly  ?    But  you  guess  my  errand." 

"  And  are  prepared  for  it,  General,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "we  are 
not  men  to  be  penned  up  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter." 

"  Pshaw !  you  take  it  too  seriously — let  me  speak  but  one  word 
with  you." 

"  No  words  can  shake  our  purpose,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  were 
your  whole  command,  as  I  suppose  is  the  case,  drawn  round  the 
house." 

"  I  am  certainly  not  unsupported,"  said  the  General ;  "  but  if  you 
would  hear  me " 

"  Hear  me,  sir,"  said  the  Wanderer,  stepping  forward ;  "  I  sup- 
pose 1  am  the  mark  you  aim  at — I  surrender  myself  willingly,  to 
save  these  gentlemen's  danger — let  this  at  least  avail  in  their 
favour. " 

An  exclamation  of  "  Never,  never ! "  broke  from  the  little  body  of 
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partisans,  who  threw  themselves  round  the  unfortunate  Prince,  and 
would  have  seized  or  struck  down  Campbell,  had  it  not  been  that  he 
remained  with  his  arms  folded,  and  a  look,  rather  indicating-  im- 
patience because  they  would  not  hear  him,  than  the  least  apprehen- 
sion of  violence  at  their  hand. 

At  length  he  obtained  a  moment's  silence.  "  I  do  not,"  he  said, 
"  know  this  g-entleman  " — (making*  a  profound  bow  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince) — "  I  do  not  wish  to  know  him ;  it  is  a  knowledge 
which  would  suit  neither  of  us.'* 

"  Our  ancestors,  nevertheless,  have  been  well  acquainted,"  said 
Charles,  unable  to  suppress,  even  at  that  hour  of  dread  and  danger, 
the  painful  recollections  of  fallen  royalty. 

*'  In  one  word,  General  Campbell,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  is  it  to  be 
peace  or  war  ? — You  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  we  can  trust  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  General ;  "  and  I  reply,  that  the 
answer  to  your  question  rests  with  yourself.  Come,  do  not  be  fools, 
gentlemen  ;  there  was  perhaps  no  great  harm  meant  or  intended  by 
your  gathering  together  in  this  obscure  corner,  for  a  bear-bait  or  a 
cock-fight,  or  whatever  other  amusement  you  may  have  intended, 
but  it  was  a  little  imprudent,  considering  how  you  stand  with 
government,  and  it  has  occasioned  some  anxiety.  Exaggerated 
accounts  of  your  purpose  have  been  laid  before  government  by  the 
information  of  a  traitor  in  your  own  councils ;  and  I  was  sent  down 
post  to  take  the  command  of  a  sufficient  number  of  troops,  in  case 
these  calumnies  should  be  found  to  have  any  real  foundation.  I 
have  come  here,  of  course,  sufficiently  supported  both  with  cavalry 
and  infantry,  to  do  whatever  might  be  necessary ;  but  my  commands 
are — and  I  am  sure  they  agree  with  my  inclination — to  make  no 
arrests,  nay,  to  make  no  f^xrther  inquiries  of  any  kind,  if  this  good 
assembly  will  consider  their  own  interest  so  far  as  to  give  up  their 
immediate  purpose,  and  return  quietly  home  to  their  own  houses." 

"What!— all?"  exclaimed  Sir  Richard  Glendale—*' all,  without 
exception?" 

"  All,  without  one  single  exception,"  said  the  General ;  "  such 
are  my  orders.  If  you  accept  my  terms,  say  so,  and  make  haste ; 
for  things  may  happen  to  interfere  with  his  Majesty's  kind  purposes 
towards  you  all." 

*'  His  Majesty's  kind  purposes  !*'  said  the  Wanderer.  "  Do  I  hear 
you  aright,  sir  ? " 

"  I  speak  the  King's  very  words,  from  his  very  lips,"  replied  the 
General.  "  '  I  will,'  said  his  Majesty,  '  deserve  the  confidence  of 
my  subjects  by  reposing  my  security  in  the  fidelity  of  the  millions 
who  acknowledge  my  title — in  the  good  sense  and  prudence  of  the 
few  who  continue,  from  the  errors  of  education,  to  disown  it.' — His 
Majesty  will  not  even  believe  that  the  most  zealous  Jacobites  who 
yet  remain  can  nourish  a  thought  of  exciting  a  civil  war,  which 
must  be  fatal  to  their  families  and  themselves,  besides  spreading 
bloodshed  and  ruin  through  a  peaceful  land.  He  cannot  even 
believe  of  his  kinsman,  that  he  would  engage  brave  and  generous, 
though  mistaken  men,  in  an  attempt  which  must  ruin  all  who  have 
escaped  former  calamities ;  and  he  is  convinced  that,  did  curiosity 
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or  any  other  motive  lead  that  person  to  visit  this  country,  he  would 
soon  see  it  was  his  wisest  course  to  return  to  the  Continent  •  and 
his  Majesty  compassionates  his  situation  too  much  to  offer  anv 
obstacle  to  his  doing"  so."  ^ 

"  Is  this  real  ?  "  said  Redg-auntlet.  "  Can  you  mean  this  ?— Am  I 
—are  all,  are  any  of  these  g-entlemen  at  liberty,  without  interrup- 
tion, to  embark m  yonder  brig-,  which,  I  see,  is  now  again  approach- 
ing* the  shore  ?  o         r-i 

"  You,  sir— ail-any  of  the  g^entlemen  present,"  said  the  General, 
—  all  whom  the  vessel  can  contain,  are  at  liberty  to  embark  unin- 
terrupted by  me  ;  but  I  advise  none  to  g-o  off  who  have  not  powerful 
reasons,  unconnected  with  the  present  meeting-,  for  this  will  be 
remembered  against  no  one." 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet,  clasping  his  hands  to- 
gether as  the  words  burst  from  him,  ''  the  cause  is  lost  for  ever  ' " 
^  General  Campbell  turned  away  to  the  window,  as  if  to  avoid  hear- 
ing- what  they  said.  Their  consultat^.on  was  but  momentary ;  for 
the  door  of  escape  which  thus  opened  was  as  unexpected  as  the 
exigence  was  threatening. 

T>  "u^^j  ^.^y^  7^^^  ^^^^  ^^  honour  for  our  protection,"  said  Sir 
luchard  Glendale,  "  if  we  dissolve  our  meeting  in  obedience  to 
your  summons?" 

*'^  You  have.  Sir  Richard,"  answered  the  General. 
And  I  also  have  your  promise,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  that  I  may 
go  on  board  yonder  vessel,  with  any  friend  whom  I  may  choose  to 
accompany  me  ?  ' 

"  Not  only  that,  Mr  Ingoldsby— or  I  will  call  you  Mr  Redgauntlet 
once  more— you  may  stay  in  the  offing  for  a  tide,  until  you  are 
joined  by  any  person  who  may  remain  at  Fairladies.  After  that, 
there  will  be  a  sloop  of  war  on  the  station,  and  I  need  not  say  your 
condition  will  then  become  perilous." 

"Perilous  it  should  not  be.  General  Campbell,"  said  Redgauntlet 
^  or  more  perilous  to  others  than  to  us,  if  others  thought  as  I  do  even 
m  this  extremity." 

"You  forget  yourself,  my  friend,"  said  the  unhappy  Adventurer; 

you  forget  that  the  arrival  of  this  gentleman  only  puts  the  cope- 
stone  on  our  already  adopted  resolution  to  abandon  our  bull-fight  or 
by  whatever  other  wild  name  this  headlong  enternrise  may  be  termed. 
I  bid  you  farewell,  unfriendly  friends— I  bid  you  farewell  "  (bowing 
to  the  General),  "  my  friendly  foe— I  leave  this  strand  as  I  landed 
upon  it,  alone  and  to  return  no  more !  " 

"Not  alone,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  while  there  is  blood  in  the  veins 
of  my  father's  sim." 

^  "  Not  alone,"  said  the  other  gentlemen  present,  stung  with  feel- 
ings which  almost  overpowered  the  better  reasons  under  which  they 
had  acted.  "  We  will  not  disown  our  principles,  or  see  your  person 
endangered." 

"If  it  be  only  your  purpose  to  see  the  gentleman  to  the  beach," 
said  General  Campbell,  "  I  will  myself  go  with  you.  My  presence 
among  you,  unarmed,  and  in  your  power,  will  be  a  pledge  of  my 
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friendly  intentions,  and  will  overawe,  should  such  be  offered,  any 
interruption  on  the  part  of  officious  persons." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Adventurer,  with  the  air  of  a  Prince  to  a  sub- 
ject ;  not  of  one  who  complied  with  the  request  of  an  enemy  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted. 

They  left  the  apartment — they  left  tlie  house — an  unauthenticated 
md  dubious,  but  appallilig*,  sensation  of  terror  had  already  spread 
itself  among"  the  inferior  retainers,  who  had  so  short  time  before 
strutted,  and  bustled,  and  thronged  the  doorway  and  the  passages.  A 
report  had  arisen,  of  which  the  origin  could  not  be  traced,  of  troops 
advancing  towards  the  spot  in  considerable  numbers  ;  and  men  who, 
For  one  reason  or  other,  were  most  of  them  amenable  to  the  arm  of 
power,  had  either  shrunk  into  stables  or  corners,  or  fled  the  place 
entirely.  There  was  solitude  on  the  landscape,  excepting  the  small 
party  which  now  moved  towards  the  rude  pier,  where  a  boat  lay 
manned,  agreeably  to  Redgauntlet's  orders  previously  given. 

The  last  heir  of  the  Stewarts  leant  on  Redgauntlet's  arm  as  they 
walked  towards  the  beach ;  for  the  ground  was  rough,  and  he  no 
longer  possessed  the  elasticity  of  limb  and  of  spirit  which  had, 
twenty  years  before,  carried  him  over  many  a  Highland  hill  as  light 
as  one  of  their  native  deer.  His  adherents  followed,  looking  on 
the  ground,  their  feelings  struggling*  against  the  dictates  of  their 
reason. 

General  Campbell  accompanied  them  with  an  air  of  apparent  ease 
and  indifference,  but  watching,  at  the  same  time,  and  no  doubt  with 
some  anxiety,  the  changing  features  of  those  who  acted  in  this  ex- 
traordinary scene. 

Darsie  and  his  sister  naturally  followed  their  uncle,  whose  violence 
they  no  longer  feared,  while  his  character  attracted  their  respect; 
and  Alan  Fairford  attended  them  from  interest  in  their  fate,  un- 
noticed in  a  party  where  all  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as  with  the  impending  crisis,  to  attend 
to  his  presence. 

Half-way  betwixt  the  house  and  the  beach,  they  saw  the  bodies  of 
Nanty  Ewart  and  Cristal  Nixon  blackening  in  the  sun. 

"That  was  your  informer?"  said  Redgauntlet,  looking  back  to 
General  Campbell,  who  only  nodded  his  assent. 

"Caitiff  wretch!"  exclaimed  Redgauntlet ;—" and  yet  the  name 
were  better  bestowed  on  the  fool  who  could  be  misled  by  thee." 

"That  sound  broadsword-cut,"  said  the  General,  "has  saved  us 
the  shame  of  rewarding  a  traitor." 

They  arrived  at  the  place  of  embarkation.  The  Prince  stood  a 
moment  with  folded  arms,  and  looked  around  him  in  deep  silence. 
A  paper  was  then  slipped  into  his  hands— he  looked  at  it,  and  said, 
"  I  find  the  two  friends  I  have  left  at  Fairladies  are  apprised  of  my 
destination,  and  propose  to  embark  from  Bowness.  I  presume  this 
will  not  be  an  infringement  of  the  conditions  under  which  you  have 
acted?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  General  Campbell ;  "  they  shall  have 
all  facility  to  join  you." 
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"  I  wish,  then,"  said  Charles,  "  only  another  companion.  Bed- 
^-aiintlet,  the  air  of  this  country  is  as  hostile  to  you  as  i"t  is  to  me. 
These  g'entlemen  have  made  their  peace,  or  rather  they  have  done 
nothing"  to  break  it.  But  you — come  you,  and  share  my  home  where 
chance  shall  cast  it.  We  shall  never  see  these  shores  again ;  but 
we  will  talk  of  them,  and  of  our  disconcerted  bull-fig-ht." 

"  I  follow  you,  Sire,  through  life,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  as  I  would 
have  followed  you  to  death.    Permit  me  one  moment.'' 

The  Prince  then  looked  round,  and  seeing"  the  abashed  counten- 
ances of  his  other  adherents  bent  upon  tlie  ground,  he  hastened  to 
say,  "Do  not  think  that  you,  gentlemen,  have  obliged  me  less 
because  your  zeal  was  mingled  with  prudence,  entertained,  I  am 
sure,  more  on  my  own  account,  and  on  that  of  your  country,  than 
from  selfish  appreliensions." 

He  stepped  from  one  to  another,  and,  amid  sobs  and  bursting  tears, 
received  the  adieus  of  the  last  remnant  which  had  hitherto  supported 
his  lofty  pretensions,  and  addressed  them  individually  with  accents 
of  tenderness  and  affection. 

The  General  drew  a  little  aloof,  and  signed  to  Redgauntlet  to 
speak  with  him  while  this  scene  proceeded.  *'  It  is  now  all  over," 
he  said,  "and  Jacobite  will  be  henceforward  no  longer  a  party 
name.  When  you  tire  of  foreign  parts,  and  wish  to  make  your 
peace,  let  me  know.  Your  restless  zeal  alone  has  impeded  your 
pardon  hitherto." 

"  And  now  I  shall  not  need  it"  said  Redg^auntlet.  " I  leave  Eng- 
land for  ever ;  but  I  am  not  displeased  that  you  should  hear  my 
family  adieus.  Nephew,  come  hither.  In  presence  of  General 
Campbell,  I  tell  you,  that  though  to  breed  you  up  in  my  own  political 
opinions  has  been  for  many  years  my  anxious  wish,  I  am  now  glad 
that  it  could  not  be  accomplished.  You  pass  under  the  service  of 
the  reigning  Monarch  without  the  necessity  of  changing  your  alle- 
giance— a  change,  however,"  he  added,  looking  around  him,  "  which 
sits  more  easy  on  honourable  men  than  I  could  have  anticipated;  but 
some  wear  the  badge  of  their  loyalty  on  the  sleeve,  and  others  in  the 
heart.  You  will,  from  henceforth,  be  uncontrolled  master  of  all 
the  property  of  which  forfeiture  could  not  deprive  your  father— of 
all  that  belonged  to  him— excepting  this,  his  good  sword  "  (laying 
his  hand  on  the  weapon  he  wore),  *'  which  shall  never  fight  for  the 
House  of  Hanover  ;  and  as  my  hand  will  never  draw  weapon  more, 
I  shall  sink  it  forty  fathoms  deep  in  the  wide  ocean.  Bless  you, 
young  man  !  If  I  have  dealt  harshly  with  you,  forgive  me.  I  had 
set  my  v/hole  desires  on  one  point, — God  knows,  with  no  selfish  pur- 
pose;  and  I  am  justly  punished  by  this  final  termination  of  my 
views,  for  having  been  too  little  scrupulous  in  the  means  by  which  i 
pursued  them.    Niece,  farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you  also  ! " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Lilias,  seizing  his  hand*^  eagerly.  "  You  have  been 
hitherto  my  protector, — you  are  now  in  sorrow,  let  me  be  your 
attendant  and  your  comforter  in  exile." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  girl,  for  your  unmerited  affection ;  but  it  cannot 
and  must  not  be.  The  curtain  here  falls  between  us.  1  go  to  the 
house  of  another — If  I  leave  it  before  I  quit  the  earth,  it  shall  be 
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)nly  for  the  House  of  God.  Once  more,  farewell  both !  The  fatal 
loom,"  he  said,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  v/ill,  I  trust,  now  depart 
Tom  the  House  of  Redgauntlet,  since  its  present  representative  has 
idhered  to  the  winning*  side.  I  am  convinced  he  will  not  change  it, 
diould  it  in  turn  become  the  losing*  one.'' 

The  unfortunate  Charles  Edward  had  now  g'iven  his  last  adieus  to 
lis  downcast  adherents.  He  made  a  sig-n  with  his  hand  to  Redg-aunt- 
et,  who  came  to  assist  him  into  the  skiff.  General  Campbell  also 
)ffered  his  assistance,  the  rest  appearing'  too  much  affected  by  the 
scene  which  had  taken  place  to  prevent  him.  ^ 

"  You  are  not  sorry,  General,  to  do  me  this  last  act  of  courtesy,'' 
iaid  the  Chevalier ;  "  and,  on  my  part,  I  thank  you  for  it.  You  have 
■aught  me  the  principle  on  which  men  on  the  scaffold  feel  forgiveness 
md  kindness  even  for  their  executioner.— Farewell !  " 

They  were  seated  in  the  boat,  which  presently  pulled  off  from  the 
land.  The  Oxford  divine  broke  out  into  a  loud  benediction,  in  terms 
rt'hich  General  Campbell  was  too  generous  to  criticise  at  the  time,  or 
^o  remember  afterwards ;  nay,  it  is  said,  that.  Whig*  and  Campbell 
IS  he  was,  he  could  not  help  joining  in  the  universal  Amen  !  which 
resounded  from  the  shore. 


CONCLUSION, 
BY  DR  DRYASDUST, 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  THE   AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLEY. 

I  AM  truly  sorry,  my  worthy  and  much-respected  sir,  that  my 
mxious  researches  have  neither,  in  the  form  of  letters,  nor  of  diaries, 
)r  other  memoranda,  been  able  to  discover  more  than  I  have  hitherto 
transmitted,  of  the  history  of  the  Redgauntlet  family.  But  I  observe 
^n  an  old  newspaper  called  the  Whitehall  Gazette,  of  which  I  for- 
)unately  possess  a  file  for  several  years,  that  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Red- 
gauntlet  was  presented  to  his  late  Majesty  at  I  he  drawing-room,  by 
Liieut.- General  Campbell — upon  which  the  Editor  observes,  in  the 
^ay  of  comment,  that  we  were  g'oing",  remis  atque  velis,  into  the 
nterests  of  the  Pretender,  since  a  Scot  had  presented  a  Jacobite  at 
Z!ourt.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  room  (the  frank  being"  onl}^  uncial)  for 
lis  farther  observations,  tending"  to  show  the  apprehensions,  enter- 
;ained  by  many  well-instructed  persons  of  the  period,  that  the  young" 
fiing"  might  himself  be  induced  to  become  one  of  the  Stewarts'  faction, 
—a  catastrophe  from  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  preserve  these 
kingdoms. 

I  perceive  also,  by  a  marriag-e  contract  in  the  family  repositories, 
ihat  Miss  Lilias  Redg-auntlet  of  Redgauntlet,  about  eighteen  months 
ifter  the  transactions  you  have  commemorated,  intermarried  with 
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Alan  Fairford,  Esq.  Advocate,  of  Clinkdollar,  who,  I  think,  we  may 
not  unreasonably  conclude  to  be  tlie  same  person  whose  name  occurs 
so  frejiuently  in  the  pag-es  of  your  narration.  In  my  last  excursion 
to  Edinburg'h,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  an  old  cadie,  from 
whom,  at  the  expense  of  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  half  a  pound  of 
tobacco,  I  extracted  the  important  information,  that  he  knew  Peter 
Peebles  very  well,  and  had  drunk  many  a  mutchkin  with  him  in 
Cadie  Eraser's  time.  He  said  that  he  lived  ten  years  after  Kin^ 
George's  accession,  in  the  momentary  expectation  of  winning  his 
cause  every  day  in  the  Session  time,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  and 
at  last  fell  down  dead,  in  what  my  informer  called  a  "  Perplexity  fit," 
upon  a  proposal  for  a  composition  bein^*  made  to  him  in  the  Outer- 
House.  I  have  chosen  to  retain  my  informer's  phrase,  not  being 
able  justly  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  apo- 
plexy, as  my  friend  Mr  Oldbuck  supposes,  or  the  name  of  some 
peculiar  disorder  incidental  to  those  who  have  concern  in  the  Courts 
of  Law,  as  many  calHngs  and  conditions  of  men  have  diseases  appro- 
priate to  themselves.  The  same  cadie  also  remembered  Blind  Willie 
Stevenson,  who  was  called  Wandering  Willie,  and  who  ended  his 
days  "unco  beinly,  in  Sir  Arthur  Redgauntlet's  ha'  neuk."  "He 
had  done  the  family  some  good  turn,"  he  said,  "specially  when 
ane  of  the  Argyle  gentlemen  was  coming  down  on  a  wheen  of  them 
that  had  the  *  auld  leaven '  about  them,  and  wad  liae  taen  every  man 
of  them,  and  nae  less  nor  headed  and  hanged  them.  But  Willie,  and 
a  friend  they  had,  called  Robin  the  Rambler,  gae  them  warning,  by 
playing  tunes,  such  as  *  the  Campbells  are  coming,'  and  the  like, 
whereby  they  got  timeous  warning  to  take  the  wing."  1  need  not 
point  out  to  your  acuteness,  my  worthy  sir,  that  this  seems  to  refer 
to  some  inaccurate  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  you  seem  so 
much  interested. 

Respecting  Redgauntlet,  about  whose  subsequent  history  you  are 
more  particularly  inquisitive,  I  have  learned  from  an  excellent  person 
who  was  a  priest  in  the  Scottish  Monastery  of  Ratisbon,  before  its 
suppression,  that  he  remained  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  family 
of  the  Chevalier,  and  only  left  it  at  last  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
cords in  that  melancholy  household.  As  he  had  hinted  to  General 
Campbell,  he  exchanged  his  residence  for  the  cloister,  and  displayed 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  strong  sense  of  the  duties  of  religion, 
which  in  his  earlier  days  he  had  too  much  neglected,  being  altogether 
engaged  in  political  speculations  and  intrigues.  He  rose  to  the 
situation  of  Prior,  in  the  house  which  he  belonged  to,  and  which  was 
of  a  very  strict  order  of  religion.  He  sometimes  received  his  country- 
men, whom  accident  brought  to  Ratisbon,  and  curiosity  induced  to 

visit  the  Monastery  of .     But  it  was  remarked,  that  though  he 

listened  with  interest  and  attention,  when  Britain,  or  particularly 
Scotland,  became  the  subject  of  conversation,  yet  he  never  either  in- 
troduced or  prolonged  the  subj  ect,  never  used  the  English  language, 
never  inauired  about  English  affiiurs,  and,  above  all,  never  mentioned 
his  own  family.  His  strict  observation  of  the  rules  of  his  order  gave 
him,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  some  pretensions  to  be  chosen  a  saint, 
and  the  brethren  of  the  Monastery  of made  great  efforts  for  that 
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effect^  and  brought  forward  some  plausible  proofs  of  miracles.  But 
there  was  a  circumstance  which  threw  a  doubt  over  the  subject,  and 
prevented  the  consistory  from  acceding*  to  the  wishes  of  the  worthy 
brethren.  Under  his  habit,  and  secured  in  a  small  silver  box,  he  ha3 
worn  perpetually  around  his  neck  a  lock  of  hair,  which  the  fathers 
avouched  to  be  a  relic.  But  the  Avocato  del  Diablo,  in  combating 
(as  was  his  official  duty)  the  pretensions  of  the  candidate  for  sanctity, 
made  it  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  supposed  relict  was  taken 
from  the  head  of  a  brother  of  the  deceased  Prior,  who  had  been  exe- 
cuted for  adherence  to  the  Stewart  family  in  1745-6  ;  and  the  motto, 
Haud  obliviscendum,  seemed  to  intimate  a  tone  of  mundane  feeling 
and  recollection  of  injuries,  which  made  it  at  least  doubtful  whether, 
even  in  the  quiet  and  gloom  of  the  cloister,  Father  Hugo  had  for- 
gotten the  sufferings  and  injuries  of  the  House  of  Redgauntlet. 


END  OF  REDGAUNTLET. 


NOTES  TO  EEDGAUNTLET. 


Note  A,  p.  12.     The  Kittle  Njne-Steps. 

A  PASS  on  the  very  brink  of  the  Castle-rock  to  tlie  north,  by  which  it  is  just  possible 
for  a  goat,  or  a  high-school  boy,  to  turn  the  corner  of  the  building  wherci  it  rises  from 
t!ie  edge  of  the  precipice.  This  was  so  favourite  a  feat  with  the  '*  hell-and-neck  boys  " 
of  the  higher  classes,  that  at  one  time  seutL.  Js  were  posted  to  prevent  its  repetition. 
One  of  the  nine-steps  was  rendered  more  secure  because  the  climber  could  take  hold  of 
the  root  of  a  nettle,  so  precarious  were  the  means  of  passing  this  celebrated  spot.  The 
manning  the  Cowgate  Port,  especially  in  snow-ball  time,  was  also  a  choice  amuse- 
ment, as  it  offered  an  inaccessible  station  for  the  boys  who  used  these  missiles  to  ihe 
annoyance  of  the  passengers.  The  gateway  is  now  demolished  ;  and  probably  most  of 
its  garrison  lie  as  low  as  the  fortress.  To  recollect  that  the  author  himself,  however 
naturally  disqualified,  was  one  of  those  juvenile  dreadnoughts,  is  a  sad  reflection  to  one 
who  cannot  now  step  over  a  brook  without  assistance. 

Note  B,  p.  13.     Parliament  House. 

The  Hall  of  the  Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh  was,  in  former  days,  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions  by  a  partition,  the  inner  side  of  which  was  consecrated  to  the 
use  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  ;  while  the  outer  division  was 
occupied  by  the  stalls  of  stationers,  toymen,  and  the  like,  as  in  a  modern  bazaar.  From 
the  old  play  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  it  seems  such  was  formerly  the  case  with  Westmin- 
ster Hall.     Minos  has  now  purified  his  courts  in  both  cities  from  all  traffic  but  his  own. 

Note  C,  p.  13.    The  Cramp  Speech. 

Till  of  late  yeais,  every  advocate  who  entered  at  the  Scottish  bar  made  a  Latin 
address  to  the  Court,  faculty,  and  audience,  in  set  terms,  and  said  a  few  words  upon 
a  text  of  the  civil  law,  to  r how  his  Latinity  and  jurisprudence.  He  also  wore  his  hat 
for  a  minute,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  right  of  being  covered  before  the  Court,  which  is 
said  to  have  originated  from  the  celebrated  lawyer.  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  having  two  sons 
on  the  bench  while  he  himself  remained  at  the  bar.  Of  late  this  ceremony  has  been 
dispensed  with,  as  occupying  the  timet)f  the  Court  unnecessarily.  The  entrant  lawyer 
merely  takes  the  oaths  to  government,  and  swears  to  maintain  the  rules  and  privi- 
leges of  liis  order. 

Note  D,  p.  16.    Letter  Franks. 

It  is  well  known  and  remembered,  that  when  Members  of  Parliament  enjoyed  the 
unlimited  privilege  of  franking  by  the  mere  writing  the  name  on  the  cover,  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  most  extraordinary  occasions.  One  noble  lord,  to  express  his  regard  for 
a  particular  regiment,  franked  a  letter  for  every  rank  and  file.  It  was  customary  also 
to  save  the  covers  and  return  them,  in  order  that  the  coi  respondence  might  be  carried 
on  as  long  as  the  envelopes  could  hold  together. 

Note  E,  p.  20.    Broyitn's  Square. 

The  diminutive  and  ob.^cure  place  called  Brown's  Square,  was  hailed  about  the  time 
of  its  erection  as  an  extremely  elegant  improvement  upon  the  style  of  designing  and 
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ereeiing  Edinburgh  residences.  Each  house  was,  in  tlie  phrase  used  by  appraisers, 
"finislied  within  itself,"  or,  in  the  still  newer  phraseology,  "  self-contained."  It  was 
built  about  the  year  1763-4  ;  and  the  old  part  of  the  city  being  near  and  accessible, 
this  square  soon  received  many  inhabitants,  who  ventured  to  remove  to  so  moderate  a 
distance  from  the  High  Street. 

Note  F,  p.  65.    Residence  with  the  Quaker. 

In  explanation  of  this  circumstance,  I  cannot  help  adding  a  note  not  very  necessary 
for  the  reader,  which  yet  I  record  with  pleasure,  f^rn  recollection  of  the  kindness  which 
it  evinces.  In  early  youth  I  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beau- 
tiful village  of  Kelso,  where  my  life  passed  in  a  very  solitary  manner.  I  had  few 
acquaintances,  scarce  any  companions,  and  books,  which  were  at  the  time  almost 
essential  to  my  liappiness,  were  difficult  to  come  by.  It  was  then  that  I  was  particu- 
larly indebted  to  the  liberality  and  friendship  of  an  old  lady  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
eminent  for  her  benevolence  and  charity.  Her  deceased  husband  had  been  a  medical 
rnan  of  eminence,  and  left  her,  with  other  valuable  property,  a  small  and  well-selected 
library.  This  the  kind  old  lady  permitted  me  to  rummage  at  pleasure,  and  carry  home 
what  volumes  I  chose,  on  condition  that  I  should  take,  at  the  same  time,  some"  of  the 
tracts  printed  for  encouraging  and  extending  the  doctrines  of  her  own  sect.  She  did 
not  even  exact  any  promise  that  I  would  read  these  performances,  being  too  justly 
afraid  of  involving  me  in  a  breach  of  promise,  but  was  merely  desirous  that  I  should 
have  the  chance  of  instruction  within  my  reach,  in  case  whim,  curiosity,  or  accident, 
might  induce  me  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

Note  G,  p.  77.    "  For  all  our  men  were,"  &c. 

The  original  of  this  catch  is  to  be  found  in  Cowley's  witty  comedy  of  the  Guardian, 
the  first  edition.  It  does  not. exist  in  the  second  and  revised  edition,  called  the  Cutter 
of  Coleman  Street. 

•'  Captain  Elade.    Ha,  ha,  boys,  another  catch. 

And  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry, 
A  nd  all  our  men  were  drinking. 

CxrrTBR.    One  man  of  m,ine. 
DoGREi*    Two  men  of  mine. 
Bi.ADE.      Three  men  of  mine. 
Cutter.    And  one  man  of  mine. 

Omnes.     As  we  went  by  the  way  we  were  drunk,  drunk,  damnably  drunk. 
And  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry,"  &c. 

Such  are  the  words,  which  are  somewhat  altered  and  amplified  in  the  text.  The 
play  was  acted  in  presence  of  Charles  II.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1641.  The  catch 
hi  the  text  has  been  happily  set  to  music. 

Note  H,  p.  86.    The  Cameronians. 

The  caution  and  moderation  of  King  William  III. ,  and  his  principles  of  unlimited 
toleration,  deprived  the  Cameronians  of  the  opportunity  they  ardently  desired,  to  re- 
taliate the  injuries  which  they  had  received  during  the  reign  of  prelacy,  and  purify  the 
land,  as  they  called  it,  from  the  pollution  of  blood.  They  esteemed  the  Revolution, 
therefore,  only  a  half  measure,  which  neither  comprehended  the  rebuilding  he  Kirk 
in  its  full  splendour,  nor  the  revenge  of  the  death  of  the  Saints  on  their  pers^       ors. 

Note  I,  p.  94.    The  Persecutors. 

The  personages  here  mentioned  are  most  of  them  characters  of  historicii.;  ^>-<i\  ' 
those  less  known  and  remembered  may  be  found  in  the  tract  entitled,      .    ^  J- 
ment  and  Justice  of  God  Exemplified  ;  or,  a  Brief  Historical  Account  < 
Wicked  Lives  and  Miserable  Deaths  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  A 
Bloody  Persecutors,  from  the  Reformation  till  after  the  Revolution."    Th\- 
a  sort  of  postscript  or  appendix  to  John  Howie  of  Lochgoin's  **  Account  c 
of  the  most  eminent  Scots  Worthies. "    The  author  has,  with  considerable  i.ife 
reversed  his  reasoning  upon  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  prosperity  or 
tunes  which  befall  individuals  in  this  world,  either  in  the  course  of  their  lives  or       . 
hour  of  death.  In  the  account  of  the  martyrs*  sufferings,  such  inflictions  are  ment;. 
only  as  trials  permitted  by  Providence,  for  the  better  an^  brighter  display  Oi 
faith,  and  constancy  of  principle.    But  when  similar  aSliCwxOns  befell  the  opposite  yu 
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;liey  are  imputed  to  the  direct  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  their  impiety.  If,  indeed, 
;he  life  of  any  person  obnoxious  to  the  historian's  censures  happened  to  have  passed  in 
musual  prosperity,  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  finally  concluded  by  death  is  assumed  as 
m  undeniable  token  of  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  and,  to  render  the  conclusion  inevit- 
ible,  his  last  scene  is  generally  garnished  with  some  singular  circumstances.  Thus 
.he  Duke  of  Lauderdale  is  said,  through  old  age  but  immense  corpulence,  to  have  become 
}o  sunk  in  spirits,  "that  his  heart  was  not  the  bigness  of  a  walnut.*' 

Note  K,  p.  98.    E.vd  o-  "Wandering  Willie's  Tale." 

I  have  heard  in  my  youth  some  such  wild  tale  as  that  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
blind  fiddler,  of  which,  I  think,  the  hero  was  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of  Lagg,  the  famous 
persecutor.  But  the  belief  was  general  throughout  Scotland,  that  the  excessive  lamen- 
tation over  the  loss  of  friends  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  dead,  and  broke  even  the 
rest  of  the  grave.  There  are  several  instances  of  this  in  tradition,  but  one  struck  me 
particularly,  as  I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  one  who  professed  receiving  it  from  those  of 

a  ghost-seer.    This  was  a  Highland  lady,  named  Mrs  C of  B ,  who  probably 

believed  firmly  in  the  truth  of  an  apparition,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
weakness  of  her  nerves  and  strength  of  her  imagination.  She  had  been  lately  left  a 
widow  by  her  husband,  with  the  office  of  guardian  to  their  only  child.  The  young 
man  added  to  the  difficulties  of  his  charge  by  an  extreme  propensity  for  a  military  life, 
which  his  mother  was  unwilling  to  give  way  to,  while  she  found  it  impossible  to  repress 
it.  About  this  time  the  Independent  Companies,  formed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  Highlands,  were  in  the  course  of  being  levied  ;  and  as  a  gentleman  named 

Cameron,  nearly  connected  with  Mrs  C ,  commanded  one  of  those  companies,  she 

was  at  length  persuaded  to  compromise  the  matter  with  her  son,  by  permitting  him 
to  enter  this  company  in  the  capacity  of  a  cadet,  tiius  gratifying  his  love  of  a  military 
life  without  the  dangers  of  foreign  service,  to  which  no  one  then  thought  these  troops 
were  at  all  liable  to  be  exposed,  while  even  their  active  service  at  home  was  not  likely 
to  be  attended  with  much  danger.  She  readily  obtained  a  promise  from  her  relative 
that  he  would  be  particular  in  his  attention  to  her  son.  and  therefore  concluded  she 
had  accommodated  matters  between  her  son's  wishes  and  his  safety  in  a  way  sufficiently 
attentive  to  both.  She  set  off  to  Edinburgh  to  get  what  was  awanting  for  his  outfit, 
and  shortly  afterwards  received  melancholy  news  from  the  Highlands.  The  Indepen- 
dent Company,  into  which  her  son  was  to  enter,  had  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of  caterans 
engaged  in  some  act  of  spoil,  and  her  friend  the  captain  being  wounded,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  medical  assistance,  died  in  consequence.  This  news  was  a  thunderbolt  to 
the  poor  mother,  who  was  at  once  deprived  of  her  kinsman's  advice  and  assistance, 
and  instructed  by  his  fate  of  the  unexpected  danger  to  which  her  son's  new  calling  ex- 
X>osed  him.  She  remained  also  in  great  sorrow  for  her  relative,  whom  she  loved  with 
sisterly  affection.  These  conflicting  causes  of  anxiety,  together  with  her  uncertainty 
whether  to  continue  or  change  her  son's  destination,  were  terminated  in  the  following 
manner : — 

The  house  in  which  Mrs  C resided  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  flat  or 

story  of  a  land  accessible,  as  was  then  universal,  by  a  common  stair.  The  family  who 
occupied  the  story  beneath  were  her  acquaintances,  and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing tea  with  them  every  evening.  It  was  accordingly  about  six  o'clock,  when,  recover- 
ing herself  from  a  deep  fit  of  anxious  reflection,  she  was  about  to  leave  the  parlour  in 
which  she  sat  in  order  to  attend  this  engagement.  The  door  through  which  she  was 
to  pass  opened,  as  was  very  common  in  Edinburgh,  into  a  dark  passage.  In  this 
passage,  and  within  a  yard  of  her  when  she  of)ened  the  door,  stood  the  apparition  of 
her  kinsman,  the  deceased  officer,  in  his  full  tartans,  and  wearing  his  bonnet.  Terri- 
fied at  what  she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  she  closed  the  door  hastily,  and,  sinking  on 
her  knees  by  a  chair,  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  horrors  of  the  vision.  She 
remained  in  that  posture  till  her  friends  below  tapped  on  the  floor  to  intimate  that  tea 
was  ready.  Recalled  to  herself  by  the  signal,  she  arose,  and,  on  opening  the  apart- 
ment door,  again  was  confronted  by  the  visionary  Highlander,  whose  bloody  brow  bore 
token,  on  this  second  appearance,  to  the  deatli  he  had  died.     Unable  to  endure  this 

repetition  of  lier  terrors,  Mrs  C sunk  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon.    Her  friends  below, 

startled  with  the  noise,  came  up-stairs,  and,  alarmed  at  the  situation  in  which  they 

for-  -1  >  er,  insisted  on  her  going  to  bed  and  taking  some  medicine,  in  order  to  compose 

f,.^v  r~    r.  -  ervous  attack.    They  had  no  sooner  left  her  in  quiet,  than  the 

was  once  more  visible  in  the  apartment.    This  time  she  took 

the  name  of  God,  Donald,  why  do  you  haunt  one  who  respected 

iviiife"?'    To  which  he  answered  readily,  in  Gaehc,  "Cousin, 

;ak  sooner?    Itlj  ^pst  is  disturbed  by  your  unnecessary  lamenta- 

i. 
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tion— -your  tears  scald  me  in  my  shroud.  I  come  to  tell  you  that  my  untimely  death 
ought  to  "make  no  difference  in  your  views  for  your  son*;  God  will  raise  patrons  to 
supply  my  place,  and  he  will  live  to  the  fulness  of  years,  and  die  honoured  and  at 
peace."  The  lady  of  course  followed  her  kinsman's  advice  ;  and  as  she  was  accounted 
a  person  of  strict  veracity,  we  may  conclude  the  first  apparition  an  illusion  on  the  fancy, 
the  final  one  a  lively  dream  suggested  by  the  other  two. 

Note  L,  p.  111.    Peter  Peebles. 

This  unfoi-tun  \te  litigant  (for  a  person  named  Peter  Peebles  actually  flourished 
frequented  the  courts  of  justice  In  Scotland  about  the  year  1792,  and  the  sketch  of  his 
appearance  is  given  from  recollection.  The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  he  himself  had  at 
one  time  the  honour  to  be  counsel  for  Peter  Peebles,  whose  voluminous  course  of 
litigation  served  as  a  sort  of  assay-pieces  to  most  young  men  who  were  called  to  the 
bar.    The  scene  of  the  consultation  is  entirely  imaginary. 

Note  M,  p.  119.    The  Rebellion  as  the  Affair  of  1745. 

Old-fashioned  Scottish  Civility. — Such  were  literally  the  points  of  politeness 
observed  in  general  society  during  the  author's  youth,  where  it  was  by  no  means  un- 
usual, in  a  company  assembled  by  chance,  to  find  individuals  who  had  borne  arms  on 
one  side  or  other  in  the  civil  broils  of  1745.  Nothing,  according  to  my  recollection, 
could  be  more  gentle  and  decorous  than  the  respect  these  old  enemies  paid  to  each 
other's  prejudices.  But  in  this  I  speak  generally.  I  have  witnessed  one  or  two 
explosions. 

Note  N,   p.  123.     John's  Coffee-House. 

This  small  dark  coffee-house,  now  burnt  down,  was  the  resort  of  such  writers  and  " 
clerks  belonging  to  the  Parliament  House  above  thirty  years  ago,  as  retained  the 
ancient  Scottish  custom  of  a  meridian,  as  it  was  called,  or  noontide  dram  of  spirits. 
If  their  proceedings  were  watched,  they  might  be  seen  to  turn  fidgety  about  the  hour 
of  noon,  and  exchange  looks  with  each  oth«r  from  their  separate  desks,  till  at  length 
some  one  of  formal  and  dignified  presence  assumed  the  honour  of  leading  the  band, 
when  away  they  went,  threading  the  crowd  like  a  string  of  wild-fowl,  crossed  the  square 
or  close,  and  following  each  other  into  the  coffee-house,  received  in  turn  from  the 
hand  of  the  waiter  the  meridian,  which  was  placed  ready  at  the  bar.  This  they  did, 
day  by  day ;  and  thougli  they  did  not  speak  to  each  other,  they  seemed  to  attach  a 
certain  degree  of  sociability  to  performing  the  ceremony  in  company. 

Note  O,  p.  133.    Scottish  Judges. 

The  Scottish  Judges  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  lord  prefixed  to  their  own  tem- 
poral designation.  As  the  ladies  of  these  official  dignitaries  do  not  bear  any  share  in 
their  husband's  honours,  they  are  distinguished  only  by  their  lords*  family  name. 
They  were  not  always  contented  with  this  species  of  Salique  law,  which  certainly  is 
somewhat  inconsistent.  But  their  pretensions  to  title  are  said  to  have  been  long  since 
repelled  by  James  V.,  the  Sovereign  who  founded  the  College  of  Justice.  *'I,"  said 
he,    *'  made  tlie  carls  lords,  but  who  the  devil  made  the  carlines  ladies  ?  " 

Note  P,  p.  149.    BioTcus  attack  ipon  the  Dam-dike  of  Sir  James 
Graham  of  N^thlrby. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  a  violent  and  popular  attack  upon  what  the  country 
people  of  this  district  considered  as  an  invasion  of  their  fishing  right,  is  by  no  means 
an  improbable  fiction.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Sir  James  Graham 
of  Netherby  constructed  a  dam -dike,  or  cauld,  across  the  Esk,  at  a  place  where  it  flowed 
through  his  estate,  though  it  has  its  origin,  and  -the  pimcipal  part  of  its  course,  in 
Scotland.  The  new  barrier  at  Netherby  was  considered  as  an  encroachment  calculated 
to  prevent  the  salmon  from  ascending  into  Scotland  ;  and  the  right  of  erecting  it  being 
an  international  question  of  law  betwixt  the  sister  kingdoms,  there  was  no  court  in 
either  competent  to  its  decision.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Scots  people  assembled  in  num- 
bers by  signal  of  rocket-lights,  and,  rudely  armed  with  fowling-pieces,  fish-spears,  and 
such  rustic  weapons,  marcht  1  to  the  banks  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down 
the  dam-dike  objected  to.  "Mr  James  Graham  armed  many  of  his  own  people  to  protect 
his  property,  and  had  some  military  from  Carlisle  for  the  same  :-  ^  <-'^  ^^  ^enb-w-cil  / 
the  Border  wars  had  nf.arly  taken  place  in  the  eighteeT>*l.  oeiitiiry,  when  prudence  anu 
moderation  on  both  sic      saved  much  tur:'..!*,,  and  perhaps  some  bloodshed.    The 
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Jnglish  proprietor  consented  that  a  breach  should  be  made  in  his  dam-dike  sufficient 
>r  the  passage  of  the  fish,  and  thus  removed  the  Scottisli  grievance.  I  believe  the  river 
as  since  that  time  taken  the  matter  into  its  own  disposal,  and  entirely  swept  away  the 
Am-dike  in  question. 

Note  Q,  p.  195.    Trbpannrd  and  CaNCEALEi>. 

Scotland,  in  its  half-civilised  state,  exhibited  too  many  examples  of  the  exertion  of 
rbitrary  force  and  violence,  rendered  easy  by  the  dominion  which  liairds  exerted  over 
heir  tenants,  and  chiefs  over  their  clans.  The  captivity  of  Lady  Grange,  in  the  deso- 
ite  cliffs  Saint  Kilda,  is  in  the  recollection  of  every  one.  At  the  supposed  date  of  the 
bvel  also,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Merrilees,  a  tanner  in  Leith ,  absconded  from  his  country 

0  escape  his  creditors ;  and  after  having  slain  his  own  mastiff  dog,  and  put  a  bit  of 
ed  cloth  in  its  mouth,  as  if  it  had  died  in  a  contest  witli  soldiers,  and  involved  his  own 
xistence  in  as  much  mystery  as  possible,  made  his  escape  into  Yorkshire.  Here  he  was 
ctected  by  persons  sent  in  search  of  him,  to  whom  he  gave  a  portentous  account  of  hie 
laving  been  carried  off  and  concealed  in  various  places.  Mr  Merrilees  was,  in  short,  a 
:ind  of  male  Elizabeth  Canning,  but  did  not  trespass  on  the  public  credulity  quite  so 
3ng. 

Note  R,  p.  202.    Escape  op  Pate-in-Pkril. 

The  escape  of  a  Jacobite  gentleman  while  on  the  road  to  Carlisle  to  take  his  trial  for 
lis  share  in  the  aft'air  of  1745,  took  place  at  Errickstane-brae,  in  the  singular  manner 
scribed  to  the  Laird  of  Sumraertrees  in  the  text.  The  author  has  seen  in  his  youth 
he  gentleman  to  whom  the  adventure  actually  happened.  The  distance  of  time  makes 
ome  indistinctness  of  recollection,  but  it  is  believed  the  real  name  was  MacEwen  or 
^lacMillan. 

Note  S,  p.  202.    Another  Opportunity. 

An  old  gentleman  of  the  author's  name  was  engaged  in  the  affair  of  1715,  and  with 
ome  difficulty  was  saved  from  the  gallows,  by  the  intercession  of  the  Duchess  of  Buc- 
leucb  and  Monmouth.  Her  Grace,  who  maintained  a  good  deal  of  authority  over  her 
Ian,  sent  for  the  object  of  her  intercession,  and  warning  him  of  the  risk  which  he  had 
un,  and  the  trouble  she  had  taken  on  his  account,  wound  up  her  lecture  by  intimating, 
hat  in  case  of  such  disloyalty  again ,  he  was  not  to  expect  her  interest  in  his  favour. 
*  An  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  the  stout  old  Tory,  "  I  fear  I  am  too  old  to  see  another 
jpportunity." 

Note  T,  p.  227.    Concealments  for  Theft  and  Smuggling. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  modes  of  concealment  described  in  the  imaginary  premises 
if  Mr  Trumbull  are  of  a  kind  which  have  been  common  on  the  frontiers,  of  late  years. 
rhe  neighbourhood  of  two  nations  having  different  laws,  though  united  in  government j 
till  leads  to  a  multitude  of  transgressions  on  the  Border,  and  extreme  difficulty  in 
tpprehending  delinquents.  About  twenty  years  since,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves, 
here  was  along  the  frontier  an  organised  gang  of  coiners,  forgers,  smugglers,  and  other 
nalefactors,  whose  operations  were  conducted  on  a  scale  not  inferior  to  what  is  here  de- 
cribed.  Thechief  of  the  party  was  one  Richard  Mendham,  a  carpenter,  who  rose  to 
>pulence,  although  ignorant  even  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.     But  he  had  found 

1  short  road  to  wealth,  and  had  taken  singular  measures  for  conducting  his  operations. 
Amongst  these,  he  found  means  to  build,  in  a  suburb  of  Berwick  called  Spittal,  a  street 
)f  small  houses,  as  if  for  the  investment  of  property.  He  himself  inhabited  one  of  these ; 
mother,  a  species  of  public-house,  was  open  to  his  confederates,  who  held  secret  and 
msuspected  communication  with  him  by  crossing  the  roofs  of  the  intervening  houses, 
md  descending  by  a  trap-stair,  which  admitted  them  into  the  alcove  of  the  dining-room 
►f  Dick  Mendham's  private  mansion.  A  vault,  too,  beneath  Mendham  s  stable,  was 
iccessible  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  novel.  The  post  of  one  of  the  stalls  turned 
'ound  on  a  bolt  being  withdriwr,,  and  gave  admittance  to  a  subterranean  place  of  con- 
'-^alment  for  contra'  "-  "  ^mcl  sitolen  goods,  to  a  great  extent.     Richard  Mendham,  the 

'     "-'^  nspi^acy,  which  involved  malefactors  of  every  kind,  was 

here  the  author  was  present  as  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire. 
;ied,  but  escaped  by  want  of  proof  and  ingenuity  of  his 


le  impressinns  which  Nature  had 
One  lady  jif:=quality,  whose  fatlier 
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was  long  under  sentence  of  death,  nrevionq  ^r,  f^^  t?^v.^iv 

of  the  neck  by  the  sign  of  a  broad  axe  "^AnothL^whn^^^  ^°^^'^«^  ^"^  the  b; 

right  shoulder,  and  down  the  arm,  with  sTdet  drom  U  -rf^K^^"*  spattered  on 
stances  might  be  quoted.  '  ^^^^  '^'^^P^*  ^^  ^^  o^  blood.    Many  other 

Note  X,  p.  275.     Coronation  of  George  III 

.JnTrpU'«.'e1uTh^^^^^ 

persons  may  recollect  having  heard  It  was  alw^v.^.^^^^  ^  tradition  which  ma 
pearance  of  truth,  that  upon  the  Coronation  of   he  l^fpr«"'^"?rr^^^  ^^"'^^  ^ 

pion  of  England,  Dymock,  or  his  repi^sentative  aDnea,^??^!^  "/"•  ^^^^  ^he  Cha 
the  language  of  chivalry,  solemnly  wigered  his  bidv  to  HpI  ?i  ^estmrnster  Hall,  and 
of  the  young  King  to  tlfe  crown  of  these  realms  at^the  mnn  in.'"  T^^f  ""T^^^  *^^  "« 
gauntlet  as  the  gage  of  battle  an  nni  nmv«T  *  i  "^o^ient  when  he  flung  down  1 

the  pledge,  Ieav!n|\nother  gig'e  in  room  "o  Twith'^n  '  ''""'  '^^  ^^^^^  '^^^  l^t 
field  of  combat  should  be  allowld,  a  champion  ofVaikand?S^^^'fJ'^"^»  *^^^  '^  ^  ^' 
arms  to  dispute  the  claim  of  Kini  Geor?e  t^thp  ^^^.1  ^J'^*^^^^"!^  ^-^PPear  with  equ 
bab  y  one  of  the  numerous  fiction^s  S  were  drcu  '^^^^^^  ^^'^  '^^'^  '''  P' 

ing  faction.    The  incident  was,  ho  we  ve^  Zstble  iT  f^^^^^^^ 

by  any  motive  adequate  to  the  risk  and  Whf'  Ko  ;  ^"^-^  ^^  supposed  to  be  atteud< 
Redgauntlefs  enthusiastic  cha'Jcter.     GeSX  in    it^^^^^^^^ 

whose  agency  was  so  efficient,  that  the  Sovefei"  was  abt  tn^^.u  ^^?°"'^  ^^  ^"'  ^^^ 
upon  one  occasion,  to  his  great  surprise  that  thp  pSL^  ®  ^^  *^^l^'^  P^^n^e  minisU 
minister  began  immediately  to  taK  me^ules  ?o  b^^^^^^^^  '""^^ '"  ^^"^^"-  ^be  prin] 
messengers  and  guards  to  be  got  in  reaSss  -  pLh  "n^h"^"''^^^^^^  ^"  P^«^"»'«^ 
Sovereign,  -  since  I  have  found  him  out  ^pfv^  r>.Jo?^  P"'^^'  ^^»<i  tl^e  good-nature 
what,  "said  the  minister,  -  is  youi  Mat^tv^snl^r^l!^'^''^  ^"^  ^'^^  '^^"^  him."--  An 
leave  the  young  man  to  himself^' sairG^eot^  iTr'^'and  wh3?f "'  ^''''■l "-''  ^ 
agam.;  The  truth  of  this  story  does  not  del^nd  on  thn  A?*)  i  v!-^''®^H^'"  S:o  bac] 
and  while  the  latter  could  be  but  an  idle  brWe  fhP  If  ^  ^'^^'"^  ""^  '^^  S^""^^^* 
goodness  ofheart  and  soundness  of  policy  '         ^^^'''^'  ^^P^^sses  George  III.' 

Note  Y,  p.  302.    Collier  and  Salter. 

Afr^^^^^^^  in  case 

their  services  were  bought  or  sold,  They  were ^liaWet^o1;p''hl''\P.'^^^  *«  ^'^''^J' 

mary  process.   The  existence  of  thiq^npnL^ri  v*?  be  brought  back  by  a  sum- 

the  .^^rit  of  liber,;,  colUers  and 'Xr^e^teX'red'^L^^Ilf  n,"r''''4,'''«  ""* 
footing  with  other  servants,  by  ti.e  Act  Tifi^nTTf^f '  ^£^P"'  "P°"  *''«  same 
from  desiring  or  prizing  the  wS  confenl'd  o„  f h^m  .V".  f».  ^^"'-  ^''"^  "«™  =°  f" 
taken  in  their  freedom  to  be  a  mere  decrS  on  th '  S  '?,'  ""^^  esteemed  tlie  interest 
what  they  called  head-a„d.harigrdmoneTp?yabfe  to  tl^rnl^^  «^'  "->  »' 

ber,  by  bearing  a  chUd,  made  L  additioTtS'^^e*°^'oroftreirZtCt?r' 


(P 
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